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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  the  second  volume  of  this  attempt,  I  feel  no 
compunction,  and  offer  no  apology,  for  what  may  seem  to  some 
the  surprisingly  large  space  given  to  English  critics.  That  the 
book  itself  is  intended  primarily  for  English  readers  would  be 
but  a  poor-spirited  plea;  and  the  greatness  of  English  literature 
as  a  whole,  though  a  worthier,  is  still  an  unnecessary  argument 
For  the  fact  is,  that  the  positive  value  and  importance  of 
English  criticism  itself  are  far  greater  than  has  been  usually 
allowed.  Owing  very  mainly  to  the  not  unintelligible  or  inex- 
cusable»  but  unfortunate,  initiative  of  Mr  Matthew  Arnoldi  it 
has  become  a  fashion  to  speak  of  this  branch  of  our  national 
literature,  if  not  even  of  the  function  of  the  national  genius 
which  it  expresses,  with  bated  breath,  and  with  humble  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  superiority  of  Grennau,  and  still  more  of  French, 
critics.  This  superiority,  I  say  without  the  slightest  fear,  is  a 
fond  thing  vainly  invented.  English  criticism  was  rather  late, 
and  for  a  long  time  rather  intermittent ;  nor  did  it  fail,  after 
the  manner  of  the  nation  ^  to  derive  fresh  impulses  and  new 
departures  in  the  sixteenth  century  from  Italian,  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  again  in  the  nineteenth  century  from  French,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  from  German.  But  it  is  not  true 
that  in  so  much  as  one  of  these  cases  it  was  contented  slavishly 
to  imitate ;  and  it  is  not  true  that,  with  the  doubtful  exception 
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of  Sainte-Beuve*  foreign  countries  have  had  any  critics  greater 
than  our  own,  while  they  have,  even  put  together,  hardly  so 
many  great  ones.  In  everything  but  mere  superficial  consist- 
ency Dryden  is  a  head  and  shoulders  above  Boileau  as  a  critic ; 
Coleridge  a  head,  shoulders,  and  body  above  the  Schlegels,  whom 
he  followed.  Long  before  Sainte-Beuve,  Hazlitt  had  shown  a 
genius  for  real  criticism,  as  distinguished  from  barren  formula- 
making,  which  no  critic  has  surpassed.  And  Mr  Arnold  him- 
self, with  less  range,  equity,  and  sureness  than  Sainte-Beuve, 
has  a  finer  literary  taste  and  touch.  As  for  ih^t  gcjiei'al  superi- 
ority of  French  criticism  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  the 
unerring  voice  of  actual  history  will  tell  us  that  it  never  existed 
at  all,  except,  perhaps,  for  a  generation  before  1660,  and  a 
generation  before  1860,  the  latter  being  the  period  which  called 
forth »  but  misled,  Mr  Arnold's  admiration.  With  this  last  we 
do  not  here  deal ;  nor  with  the  Romantic  revolt,  in  dealing  with 
which  it  will  be  pertinent  to  appraise  the  relative  excellence 
of  Lessing  and  Goethe  as  compared  with  Coleridge  and  Hazlittp 
But  we  have  within  our  present  range  an  almost  better  field  of 
comparison,  in  that  "  neo-classic "  period  from  Boileau  to  La 
Harpe,  and  from  Dryden  to  Johnson,  in  which,  on  the  whole, 
and  taking  recognised  orthodoxy  only,  the  critics  of  France  and 
of  England  worshipped  the  same  idols,  subscribed  the  same 
confessions  of  faith,  and  to  no  small  extent  even  applied  their 
principles  to  the  same  texts  and  subjects.  I  am,  after  careful 
examination,  certain  myself,  and  1  hope  that  the  results  of 
that  examination  may  make  it  clear  to  others,  that  they  did 
TWt  '*  order  these  things  better  in  France/*  that  they  did  not 
order  them  nearly  so  welL 

The  subject  of  this  volume  has  more  unity  than  that  of  the 
last ;  and  I  have  thought  it  permissible  to  avail  myself  of  this 
fact  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Interchapters*  The  whole  of 
so-called  Claasical  or  Neo-^classic  Criticism  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected that  almost  any  of  its  characteristic  documents  from 
Vida  to  La  Harpe  might  be  made  the  text  of  a  sermon  on  the 
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entire  phenomenon  in  its  complete  development  Aod  in  the 
same  way,  though  with  an  opposite  effect,  all  general  comment 
might,  without  any  grave  historical  or  logical  impropriety,  have 
been  postponed  to  the  end  of  the  volume.  But  this  would,  in 
the  first  place,  have  broken  the  uniformity  of  the  book  ;  in  the 
second,  it  would  have  necessitated  a  final  Interchapter  (or 
**  inter-conclusion  '*)  of  portentous  and  disproportionate  length ; 
and  in  the  third,  it  would  have  too  long  withheld  from  the 
reader  those  resting-places  and  intermediate  views,  as  from 
various  stations  on  Pisgah,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  the  great 
ad^'antages  and  conveniences  of  the  arrangement  I  have  there- 
fore, while  keeping  the  historical  character  and  distribution  of 
the  summaries  of  the  three  centuries  which  happen  pretty 
accurately  to  coincide  with  the  three  stages  of  the  whole  phase, 
made  the  logical  gist  of  the  tirst^  to  concern  chiefly  the  rise  of 
the  classical-critical  attitude;  of  the  second  that  constituted 
creed  or  code  which  was  explicitly  assented  to,  or  implicitly 
accepted,  by  the  entire  period  except  in  the  case  of  rebels; 
while  in  the  third  I  have  concentrated  criticism  of  this  criticism 
as  a  whole.  The  three  Interchapters  are  thus  in  manner  con- 
secntive  and  interdependent;  but  they  will,  I  hopei  serve  not 
less  to  connect  and  illuminate  the  contents  of  the  several  books 
and  of  the  whole  volume  than  to  conduct  the  story  and  the 
argument  of  the  entire  work  duly  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  appointed  stage.  They  are  perhaps  specially  import- 
ant here  because  of  the  mass  and  number  of  minor  figures  with 
whom  I  have  had  to  deal  I  know  that  some  excellent  judges 
dislike  this  mnmn^is  and  would  have  attention  concentrated  on 
the  chiefs.     But  that  is  not  my  conception  of  literary  history. 

After  full  consideration  of  the  matter,  I  have  thought  it  better 
not  to  attempt  any  comment  on  criticisms  of  the  first  volume 
of  this  History  of  Criticism.  I  am  much  indebted  to  many 
of  my  critics,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised,  and,  to  speak  as  a  fool,  very  much 
pleaaed,  by  the  generally  favourable  reception  given  to,  rather 
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than  deserved  by,  an  undoubtedly  audacious  undertaking.  la 
cases  where  those  critics  obliged  me  with  a  substantive  correc- 
tion (as,  for  instance,  in  that  relating  to  Trissino's  version  of  the 
De  Vnlgari  Eloftiio^  v*  infra,  p.  40),  I  have  taken  opportunity, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  to  acknowledge  the  obligation,  and  I 
subjoin  some  corrigenda  and  addenda  in  a  flyleaf.  But  beyond 
this  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  go,  In  the  case  of  merely 
snarling  or  carping  censure,  the  conduct  of  Johnson  as  regards 
Kenrick  gives  the  absolute  precedent,  even  for  those  who  have 
to  acknowledge  how  far  nearer  their  censors  have  come  to 
Kenrick  than  they  thenaselves  can  ever  hope  to  come  to  John* 
son.  To  those  who  pronounce  a  task  impossible  the  best  an- 
swer is  to  go  and  do  it ;  to  those  who  object  to  style  and  manner 
one  may  once  more  plead  those  disabilities  of  la  pirn  helkJUU  de 
Frarice  which  attach  also  to  those  who  are  neither  French,  nor 
girls,  nor  beautiful ;  for  those  who  hate  jokes  and  literary 
allusions  one  can  only  pray,  '*  God  help  them ! "  And  in  the 
case  of  lona  fde  misunderstanding  the  wisest  thing  for  an  author 
to  do  is  to  make  his  meaning  plainer,  if  he  can,  in  the  rest  of 
his  book. 

It  would  probably  be  still  more  idle  to  attempt  to  anticipate 
strictures  on  the  present  volume.  That  its  subject  might 
advantageously  have  been  dealt  with  in  twice  or  thrice  the 
space  is  obvious,  and  perliaps  I  may  say  without  impropriety 
that  the  writer  could  have  so  treated  it  with  no  additional 
labour  except  the  mere  writing- — for  the  preparation  necessitated 
would  have  sufficed  for  half-a-dozen  volumes.  But  to  keep 
proportion,  and  observe  the  plan,  is  one  of  those  critical  warn- 
ings to  which  Classic  and  Eomantic  alike  liad  much  better 
attend.  In  the  division  which  I  have  adopted  of  eighteenth* 
century  writers  into  those  who,  as  adherents  of  Neo-CIassicism, 
are  to  be  treated  here,  and  those  who,  as  forerunners  or  actual 
exponents  of  Modern  Criticism,  are  to  be  reserved  for  our  next, 
there  must  necessarOy  be  much  which  invites  cavil,  and  not  a 
little  which  excuses  objection.     I  shall  only  say  that  the  dis- 
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tribution  has  not  been  made  hastily  ;  and  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  make  its  principle  clearer  when  the  reserved  writers  have 
been  treated.  The  advantage  of  keeping  the  subject  of  the 
volume  as  homogeneous  as  possible  seemed  paramount 

In  writing  Vol.  I.  it  was  possible,  with  rare  exceptions,  to  rely 
upon  texts  in  my  own  possession,  Tliis  has,  of  course,  here 
been  impossible:  though  I  possess  a  fair  collection  of  the 
Italians  of  the  Renaissance,  wliile  I  have  long  had  many  of  the 
French  and  English  writers  of  the  whole  time.  For  the  supply 
of  deficiencies  I  have  not  only  to  make  the  usual  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum — ^than  which 
surely  no  institution  ever  better  deserved  the  patronage  of  its 
name-giving  goddesses^ — but  also  to  thank  those  of  the  libraries 
belonging  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  and  the  Society  of 
Writers  to  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh,  which  bodies  admit  others 
besides  their  own  members  with  remarkable  liberality,  In  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  I  suppose  I  may  con- 
sider myself  at  home;  but  I  owe  cordial  thanks  to  Bodley's 
librarian,  to  the  University  Librarian  at  Oambridgei  and  to  the 
librarian  of  the  John  Ry  lands  collection  at  Manchester,  for 
information  about  books  which  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
elsewhere.  There  are  one  or  two  mentioned  'in  the  notes  which 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ^et  hold  of  yet ;  and  I  shall  be  extremely 
obliged  to  any  reader  of  this  history  who  may  happen  to  know 
their  whereabouts,  and  will  take  the  trouble  to  tell  me  of  it 

I  am  only  the  Satan  of  this  journey  across  Chaos,  and  I  dare- 
say I  have  been  driven  out  of  the  best  course  by  the  impact  of 
more  than  one  nitrous  cloud.  In  other  words,  I  not  merely 
daresay,  but  am  pretty  sure,  that  I  have  made  some  blunders, 
especially  in  summary  of  readings  not  always  controllable  by 
reference  to  the  actual  books  when  the  matter  came  before  me 
again  in  print.  And  1  daresay,  further,  that  these  will  be 
abWous  enough  to  specialists*  I  have  found  some  sucli  blunders 
even  in  the  first  volume,  where  the  literature  of  the  subject  was 
far  less  extensive  and,  even  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  far  more 


accessible;  and  I  have  thought  it  best  to  include  correctiona 
of  some  of  these  in  the  present  volume,  in  order  that  those  who 
already  possess  the  first  may  not  be  in  an  inferior  position  to 
those  who  acquire  the  new  edition  of  it  which  is»  or  will  shortly 
be,  ready.  When  the  work  reaches  its  close  (if  it  ever  does  so) 
will  be  the  proper  time  to  digest  and  incorporate  these  altera- 
tions as  Fortune  may  allow»  The  kindness  of  Professor  Elton. 
King  Alfred  Professor  of  English  in  University  College,  Liver- 
pool, of  Professor  Ker  ikrutn,  and  of  my  colleague  Mr  Gfregory 
Smith,  has  beyond  all  doubt  enabled  me  to  forestall  some  part  of 
these  corrections  in  regard  to  the  present  volume.  These  friends 
were  obliging  enough  to  undertake  between  them  the  reading 
of  the  whole ;  others  have  assisted  me  on  particular  points,  in 
regard  to  most  of  which  I  have,  I  think,  made  due  acknowledg- 
ment in  the  notes.  As  before,  I  have  taken  some  trouble  with 
the  Index,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  found  useful 

GEORGE   SAINTSBUEY, 
EoiNBUaoB,  SepttnUjer  ld02. 


ADDENDA  AND  CORRIGENDA  TO  VOL.   I. 


Bit  !•  3  from  bottom,  /or  "  written  ^*  rt*td  "  other." 

86,  L  14,  /or  *'  if  he  had  "  read  ''  hmi  be  bad.  *' 

42.  AitemptB  have  been  miide  to  confine  Aristotle's  sligbtiag  remArks  on  IcieU 
to  mere  **  delivery,"  It  is  true  that  in  the  whole  puaaage  there  ia  a 
certam  conf union  of  the  difiereot  nenaefl  of  *' elocution/*  Bub  in  this 
sentence  AHatotle  has  juBt  said,  rh  wfpX  r^f  Ki^iv  niat  inr6Kpi<fiv — tliAt  is  to 
•ay,  haa  covered  the  entire  ground  which  he  is  going  to  diflcuaa.  Even  if 
^priKhp  be  violently  restricted,  by  the  help  of  Hal  before  t6^  to  vwatiptTntft 
(which  oocura  further  back),  the  general  drift  will  remain. 

<t4,  h  14,  Accent  of  *T^ouf  tiltecl  wrong  way. 

87,  la«t  line, /or  **  theme"  read  *'  the  man/* 
91,  notes,  coh  2,  L  2,  fin-  "  it "  read  "  them." 

110,  L  10  from  bottom,  intert  "ia''  brti^en  ''conauiiinity  "  and  **  more," 

243,  notce,  col.  2,  Uwt  line,  for  **Ludebria'*  read  '*Ludibria,"  and  "ejcoitando" 

fifT  "eicitAnde." 
S27,  In  the  passage  about  Pindar  I  feel  that  my  i>araphraae  may  mislead  those 

who  do  not  know  the  originaL     It  is  Virgil  who  *' out-pindara  Pindar'* 

in  "insolence  und  tumidity." 
dS3.  It  is  not  perhaps  sufficiently  explained  here  that  the  Macrobian  criticiam  on 

Etna  ia  the  4ame  a»  the  Gelltan,  plii4i  an  introduct:)ry  aentenee,  and  with 

a  few  alterations.     But  the  objection  to  cm^Uri^  which  ia  in  the  Greek, 

cornea  particularly  ill /row  a  Greek. 
898,  L  15.  '* Toledo"  ia,  of  course,  a  slip  for  "Granada." 
439,  I  14,/^  *'But*'  rtftd  "Yet'* 

445.  Add  note  to  chupttr  nn  Bantt :  The  aame  very  helpful  critic  who,  in  the 
Athmaum,  called  my  attention  %fy  a  slip,  or  awkwardneaa  of  expreaaion,  a«  to 
Trinuio*8  version  of  the  Dt  Vrdgari  (v.  p.  40  of  this  vol.)  desiderated  notice  of 
the  PurffatoriOy  niv.  52-62  and  xxn.  112426.  The  first  contains  the  remarkable 
reference  by  Bonagiunta  of  Luti«i  to  the  rfo/«tf  »til  miotic  of  Dante  himi^elf,  and  ita 
inepiratioo  by  Love,  ending  with  the  very  difficult  linea,  61,  62 — 

"  E  qnal  I'iii  a  guiiHor  (7)  ©Itre  ai  mett« 
Noil  jenic  ptOi  (Uir  uiio  all'  altro  atUo/ — 

where  there  arc  half-a-doaen  different  readines  (and  more  conjecturea)  for  pi^  a 
gwBurdatt  &c.  Such  a  f^rux  is  rather  for  the  commentAtor  on  Dante.  But  taking 
the  general  drift,  I  think  it  possible  to  connect  the  linea  with  Quintilian'a  story 
d  Julius  Flr»rus  {v.  vol.  i.  p.  318)  and  hia  queation,  "  Do  you  want  to  write  better 
ihan  you  can  ? "  The  poet  who  will  not  submit  to  the  inspiration  of  Love  or 
what  not,  but  tries  to  "go  Ijcyond  "  it,  to  *'  write  better  than  he  can/'  will  never 
come  to  finished  execution.  Still,  I  do  not  insist  on  this ;  and  of  course  I  do 
fioi  mean  that  Dante  thought  of  Quintiltan.  As  for  the  other  pa&aage,  in  which 
Guido  GuiniceUt  acknowledges  Dante*a  admiration  of  hini»elf,  and  commends 
(introducing  him)  Amaut  Daniel  above  other  Proveni;ai  poets,  it  is  certainly 
an  iatereeUng  piece  of  oontompcirary  '*  appreciation,"  and  should  hAve  been 
BUEotioned  aa  such. 
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We  saw,  in  the  second  section  of  the  Interchapter  which  served 
as  Conclusion  to  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  to  what  a  point 
— ,  p^.'^  the  Middle  Ages  had  brought  the  materials  and  the 
wtmUnff-  methods  of  Literary  Criticism,  aud  wliat  the  new 
p^fU^the  ng^  ^i^ij  ij^g  combined  opportunities  might  have 
done.  We  also  endeavoured  to  indicate  generally, 
and  so  to  speak,  proleptically,  what  it  did  not  do.  It  is  now 
time  to  examine  what  it  did :  and  in  the  course  of  the  exam- 
ination to  develop  the  reasons,  the  character,  and  the  conse- 
quences, both  of  its  commission  and  of  its  abstention*^ 

If  no  period  has  ever  been  more  guilty  of  that  too  usual 


*  At  the  beginning  uf  Bixik  IIL  I 
)imI  pnM!tieiilly  do  obLigatioD^  to  any 
g«ner»l  guide  to  confe»« ;  at  the  be- 
gioni^g  of  Book  IL  not  very  mAtiy. 
Here,  M  in  the  cams  of  M,  Egger  in 
regard  Ui  Book  L,  1  have  cheerfuUj  to 
aoko<ywledge  the  forerunnerBhip  and 
Itelp  of  Mr  Joel  Elia^  Spingam,  whos« 
HUlwy  0/  Literary  Crittcum  in  tJu: 
iUiwUtanee  appeared  (New  York  and 
d)  in  189R     I  shall   have  occa- 


sion to  differ  with  Mr  Spingam  here 
and  there ;  and  his  conception  of  a 
HiBtory  of  CriticiBta  la  not  mine,  jtiai 
ajB,  no  doubts  mine  i»  not  hia.  But 
the  obligftUoua  of  the  »econd  treader  of 
a  previouiily  untrodden  path  to  the 
firat  are  pcrhap  the  greatetit  that  fall 
to  be  acknowledged  in  any  literary  taflk ; 
and  I  acknowledge  tbem  in  Mr  Spin- 
gara'a  caae  to  the  fuUe^t  extent  pos- 
sible. 
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injustice  to  predecessors  which  we  ooted,  it  is  fair  to  acknow- 
ledge that  none  had  greater  temptations  to  such  injustice.  The 
breach  between  the  Classical  and  the  Dark  Ages  had  been 
almost  astonishingly  gradual — ^so  gradual  that  it  has  needed  no 
great  hardiness  of  paradox  to  enable  men  to  deny  that  there 
was  any  breach  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  breach 
at  the  Eenaiasance^  is  capable  of  being,  and  has  sometimes  been» 
much  exaggerated ;  though  it  was  preceded  by  a  considerable 
transition  period,  and  though  mediseval  characteristics  survived 
it  long  and  far,  yet  the  turning  over  of  the  new  leaf  is  again 
incontestable,  and  was  as  necessary  in  the  order  of  tliought  as 
it  is  certain  in  the  sequence  of  fact. 

It  is  not  much  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  the  French 
Kevolution,  a  single  event  in  one  department  only  of  things 
Influences  ^ctual,  was  sufficient  to  precipitate  a  change  which 
ai  work:  is  only  less — which  some  would  hold  likely  to  be  not 
^^*^^'  less — than  the  change  at  the  beginning  of  the  Dark 
Ages,  and  the  change  at  the  end  of  the  Middle.  At  the  Renais- 
sance, not  one  but  three  or  four  such  events,  in  as  many  different 
departments,  brought  their  shock  to  bear  upon  the  life  and  mind 
of  Europe.  The  final  disappearance  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and 
the  apparent— perhaps,  indeed,  a  little  more  than  apparent— 
'danger  of  a  wide  and  considerable  barbarian  invasion  of  even 
Western  Europe,  with  the  balancing  of  this  after  a  sort  a  little 
later  by  the  extinction  of  the  Moorish  power  in  Spain,  coincided, 
as  regards  politics,  with  a  general  tendency  throughout  Europe 
towards  the  change  of  feudal  into  centralised  monarchy.  The  de- 
termination (resulting  no  doubt  from  no  single  cause,  and  taking 
eftect  after  long  preparation)  of  direct,  practical,  and  extensive 
study  to  the  Classics,  especially  to  Greek,  afiected  not  merely 
literature,  but  almost  everything  of  which  literature  treats.  The 
invention  of  printing  enormously  facilitated,  not  merely  the  study 
but,  the  diffusion  and  propagation  of  ideas  and  patterns.  The 
discovery  of  America,  and  of  the  sea-route  to  the  East,  excited  that 
spirit  of  exploration  and  adventure  which,  once  aroused,  is  sure 


^  The  complain  U  6Dmetime»  made  as 
to  the  ambiguitj  aod  want  of  authority 
of  thU  term  may  have  some  juatUica* 


tion ;  but  coDveDieQce  and  (by  this 
time)  ueage  muat  be  allowed  their 
way. 
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not  to  limit  itself  to  the  material  world.  And,  lastly,  the  long- 
threatened  and  at  last  realised  protest  against  the  corruptions  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  the  domination  of  the  Pope,  unsettled, 
directly  or  indirectly,  every  convention,  every  compromise,  every 
accepted  doctrine.  In  fact,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  English  writers/  in  what  is  perhaps  his  most  bril- 
liant passage,  **in  the  fabric  of  habit  which  they  had  so  labor- 
iously built  for  themselves,  men  could  remain  no  longer/' 

Their  critical  habits,  as  we  have  seen  sufficiently  in  the  last 
Book,  had  been  mainly  negative;  and  for  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  a  considerable  critical  development  would  have  been 
certain  to  spring  up.  But  there  were  other  reasons,  and  power- 
ful ones.  In  the  first  place,  the  atmosphere  of  revolt  which  was 
abroad  necessarily  breeds,  or  rather  necessarily  implies,  criticism. 
A  few,  whom  the  equal  Jove  has  loved,  may  be  able  to  criticise 
while  acquiescing,  approving,  even  loving  and  strenuously 
championing;  but  this  equity  is  not  exceedingly  common,  and 
the  general  tendency  of  acceptance,  and  even  of  acquiescence,  is 
distinctly  uncritical.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rebel  is  driven 
either  to  his  rebellion  by  the  exercise  of  his  critical  faculty,  or 
to  the  exercise  of  his  critical  faculty  in  order  to  justify  his 
rebellion.  I  do  not  myself  hold  that  the  Devil  was  the  first 
critia  I  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  serve  myself  and  my 
subject  heirs  to  that  spirit  unfortunate;  but  I  recognise  the 
necessity  of  some  argument  to  rebut  the  filiation. 

And  that  these  generalities  should  become  particular  in  refer- 
ence to  Literary  Criticism  more  especially,  there  were  additional 
and  momentous  inducements  of  two  different  kinds. 
In  the  first  place,  the  malcontents  with  the  imme- 
diate past  must  in  any  case  liave  been  drawn  to  attack  the 
literary  side  of  its  battlements,  because  of  their  extreme  weak- 
ness. Everywhere  but  in  the  two  extremities  of  the  West,  Italy 
and  Scotland  (the  latter,  owing  to  the  very  small  bulk  of  its 
literary  production,  and  the  rudimentary  condition  of  its  lan- 
guage, being  hardly  an  exception  at  all),  the  fifteenth  century, 
even  with  a  generous  eking  from  the  earliest  sixteenth,  had 
been  a  time  of  literary  torpor  and  literary  decadence,  relieved 
^  Mr  Froude  in  the  opening  of  his  Hutary, 
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only  by  a  few — a  very  few— brilliant  individual  performances. 
In  Eugland  the  successors  of  Cliawcer,  not  content  with  carrying 
liis  method  and  his  choice  of  subject  no  further,  had  almost 
incomprehensibly  lost  command  of  both.     In  France  the  rhi- 
toriqueur  school  of  poets  had  degenerated  less  in  form,  but  had 
been  almost  equally  unable  to  show  any  progress,  or  even  any 
Wetiknem    III ^ii^ Gained  command,  of  matter     Germany  was  far 
q/*  Vtnuie-  worse  than  eitlier.    If  Chancer  himself  could  criticise, 
^^^*'  indirectly  but  openly,  the  faults  of  the  still  vi(;orous 

and  beautiful  romance  —  of  the  romance  which  in  his  own 
country  was  yet  to  boast  Chester  in  verse  and  Malory  in  prose 
— ^how  much  more  must  any  one  with  sharp  sense  and  sound 
taste,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  been 
tempted  to  apply  some  similar  process  to  the  fossihsed  formalism 
ot  rondeau  B.ixd  hallade ;  to  the  lifeless  and  lumbering  allegory 
of  the  latest  '*Kose"  imitations;  to  the  "aureate,"  or  rather 
tinselled,  bombast  of  Chastellain  and  Robertet  ? 

But,  as  it  happened,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  newly  dis- 
interred classics  dealt  with  this  very  subject  of  Literary  Criti- 
Rtcmtry  ^^^^^>  ^^^>  having  been  most  neglected,  was  certain  to 
qf  Aucitni  be  most  attended  to.  Later  mediaeval  practice  had 
Vr%i%cwni.  prQYided  the  examples  of  disease  i  earlier  classical 
theory  was  to  provide  the  remedy.  Plato,  the  most  cherished 
of  the  recovered  treasures,  had=— in  his  own  peculiar  way,  no 
doubt  —  criticised  very  largely;  the  Poetics  and  the  Hhetoric 
were  quickly  set  afresh  before  the  new  age  in  the  originals ; 
Horace  had  always  been  known  ;  Quiutilian  was,  since  Rhetoric 
had  not  yet  fallen  into  disfavour,  studied  direct ;  ^  and,  before  the 
sixteenth  century  was  half  over,  Longinus  himself  had  been  un- 
earthed and  presented  to  a  world  which  (if  it  had  chosen  to 
attend  thereto)  was  also  for  the  hrsl  time  furnished  with  Dante's 
critical  performance.^  With  such  an  arsenal ;  with  such  a  dis- 
position of  mind  abroad  ;  and  with  such  real  or  imagined  ene- 


*  The  etmiptete  text  wa«^  as  U  well 
known,  Dofc  diacovered  (by  Poggio  at 
St  GftUen)  till  the  fifteenth  eenturj^ 
bad  nearly  &iled  Ita  second  decade,  but 
the  book  had  been  studied  long  before, 

'  Very  greftt  influenoe  on  sixteen th, 


ftnd  even  on  seventeenth,  century  oriti* 
ciiini  has  iiho  been  freqnetjtly,  and  per- 
haps correctly f  assigned  to  the  gram- 
matical works  ftod  TerenttMi  SoboliA 
of  DonatuB. 
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es  to  attack,  it  would  have  been  odd  if  the  forces  of  criticism, 
80  long  disorganised,  and  indeed  disembodied,  had  not  taken 
formidable  shape. 

There  was,  however,  yet  another  influence  which  m  not  very 
easy  to  estimate,  and  which  has  sometimes  perhaps  been  not 
.  quite  rightly  estimated,  but  which  undoubtedly  had 
iifdtifencc  ft  great  deal  to  do  with  the  matter.  Almost  as  soon 
as — almost  before  indeed ^ — the  main  battle  of  the 
Renaissance  engaged  itself,  certain  phenomena,  not 
unusual  in  similar  cases,  made  their  appearance*  Men  of 
letters,  humanists,  students,  were  necessarily  the  protagonists 
of  revolt  or  reform.  There  had  always,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
a  certain  jealousy  of  Letters  on  the  part  of  the  Church ;  and 
this  was  not  likely  to  tm  lessened  in  the  new  arrangement 
of  circumstance.  But  the  jealousy  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  party  of  order  and  of  tlie  defence.  It  had  been  necessary, 
or  it  would  have  had  no  rank-and-file,  for  the  attack  to  enlist 
the  descendants  of  the  old  Lollards  and  other  opponents  of  the 
Bomish  Church  in  ditierent  countries.  But  in  these,  to  no 
small  extent,  and  in  men  like  Calvin,  when  they  made  their 
appearance,  perhaps  still  more,  the  Puritan  dislike  of  Art,  and 
of  Literature  as  part  of  Art,  was  even  more  rampant  than  in 
le  obscurest  of  obscuri  viri  on  the  Catholic  and  Conservative 
le.  And  so  men  of  letters  had  not  merely  to  attack  what  I 
they  thought  unworthy  and  obsolete  foes  of  literature,  but  to  | 
defend  literature  itself  from  ilieir  own  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical allies. 

The  line  which  they  took  had  been  taken  before,  and  was  no 

doubt  partly  suggested  to  them  by  Boccaccio  in  the  remarkable 

Tfn?  lint  of   ^^^^  already  referred  to^ — the  De  OeneulogmJ)mrvm 

critkiftm       — which  was  repeatedly  printed  in  the  early  days  of 

^^^*^^^'      the  press.     There  rau   be  very  little  question  that 

this  anticipates  the  peculiar  tone  of  what  we  may  call  jintir 

Platonic  Platonism,  which  is  so  noticeable  in  the  Italian  critics 

of   the  Senaissauce,  and   which    was    caught    from    them   by 

^jjlishmen  of  great  note  and  worth,  from  Sidney  to  Milton, 

The  excellent  historian  of  the  subject — whom  I  have  already 

*  Vol  I  p.  457 17. 
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quoted,  and  my  indebtedness  to  whom  must  not  he  supposed 
to  be  repudiated  because  I  cannot  agree  with  him  on  some 
important  points— is,  I  think,  entirely  wrong  in  speaking  of 
mediaeval  '*  distrust  of  literature,"  while  the  statement  with 
which  he  supports  thiSj  that  "  popular  literature  had  fallen  into 
decay,  and,  in  its  contemporary  form,  was  beneath  serious  con- 
sideration," ^  is  80  astonishing,  that  1  fear  we  must  class  it  with 
those  judieia  ignamntium  of  which  our  general  motto  speaks. 
In  his  context  Mr  Spingarn  mentions,  as  examples  of  mediaeval 
treatment  of  literature,  Fulgentius,  Isidore,  John  of  Salisbury, 
Dante,  Boccaccio.  What  "  popular "  (by  which  I  presume  is 
meant  vernacular)  literature  was  there  in  the  times  of  Fulgentius 
or  of  Isidore  ?  Is  not  the  statement  that  *'  popular  literature 
had  fallen  into  decay "  in  the  time  of  Dante  self-exploded  ? 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  Boccaccio.  As  for  John  of 
Sdilifibury,  he  certainly,  as  we  have  seen,-  was  not  much  of  a 
critic  himself ;  but  that  popular  literature  was  decaying  in  his 
time  is  a  statement  which  no  one  who  knows  the  Charisons  de 
Gestes  and  the  Arthurian  Legend  can  accept  for  one  moment ; 
while  the  documents  also  quoted  supra,  the  Lahi/Hnthus,  the 
Nova  Foctria,  and  the  rest-«entirely  disprove  any  *'  distrust "  of 
letters. 

The  truth  is,  with  submission  to  Mr  Spingarn,  that  there  never 
was  any  such,  except  from  the  Puritan-religious  side,  and  that 
Ifot  nects'  ^^^^  ^^®  ^y  ^^  means  specially  conspicuous  in  the 
mril^  anil-  Middle  Ages.  The  "  Defence  of  Poesy,'*  and  of  litera- 
meduEvcu,  ^^^^  generally,  which  animates  men  so  different  as 
Boccaccio  and  Milton,  as  Scaliger  and  Sidney,  is  no  direct  revolt 
against  the  Middle  Ages  at  all,  but,  as  has  been  said,  a  dis- 
course Pro  Bonw,  in  the  first  place,  against  the  severer  and  more 
obscurantist  partisans  of  Catholicism,  who  were  disposed  to 
dislike  men  of  letters  as  Eeformers,  and  literature  as  the  instru- 
ment of  Reformation;  secondly,  and  much  more  urgently, 
against  the  Puritan  and  Philistine  variety  of  Protestantism 


*  Sptngam,  op,  cU.^  p.  2.  Ou  the 
proviuUH  fmge  there  U  the  equftllj  aur- 
prifilDg  statement  that  in  the  Middle 
Ages  **  Poetry  was  diaregarded  or  oon- 


temtic<l,  or  w^i«  valued,  if  at  all»  for 
quaHtie«  thnt  leaat  belong  t<i  it."    What 
were  these  *'  quiilitieA  "  ? 
a  Vol.  i.  p,  414  noU. 
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itself,  which  so  soon  turned  againat  its  literary  leaders  and 
allies.  And  the  special  form  which  this  defence  took  was  in 
turn  mainly  conditioned,  not  by  anti-medi£eval  animus,  but  in 
art  by  the  circumetances  of  the  case»  in  part  by  the  character 
of  the  critical  weapons  which  men  found  in  their  new  arsenal 
of  the  Classics. 

Classical  Criticism,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  precediug  volume, 
had  invariably  in  theory,  and  almost  as  invariably  in  practice, 
hm  ehuai^  confined  itself  wholly  ori  mainly  to  the  consideration 
of  "  the  subject/jf  Although  Aristotle  himself  had  not 
denied  the  special  pleasure  of  art  and  the  various  kinds  of  art, 
Ithougb  Plato,  in  distrusting  and  denouncing,  had  a« 
tie  peychagogic  faculties  thereof ;  yet  nobody  exceptjLonginr^ 
had  boldly  identified  the  [chief  end  of  it  with  **  transport/' 
noFwith  persuasion,  with  edification,  or  a'nytKng  oTTFieToniL* 
Accordingly,  those  who  looked  to  the  ancients  to  help  them 
against  the  Ohsairi  Viri  on  the  one  hand,  and  against  good 
Puritan  folk  like  our  own  Ascham  on  the  other,  were  almost 
bound  to  keep  the  pleasure  of  poetry  and  literature  generally 
in  the  background ;  or,  if  they  brought  it  to  the  front  at  all,  t'O 
extol  it  and  defend  it  on  ethical  and  philosophical,  not  on 
aesthetic  grounds.  Taking  a  hint  from  their  "sweet  enemy" 
Plato,  from  Plutarch,  and  from  such  neo- Platonic  utterances  as 
that  tractate  of  Plotinus,  which  has  been  discussed  in  its  place,^ 
they  set  themselves  to  prove  that  poetry  was  not  a  sweet 
pleasant  deceit  or  corrupting  influence  in  the  republic,  but  a 
troughold  and  rampart  of  religious  aod  philosophical  truth. 
Calling  in  turn  Aristotle  to  their  assistance,  and  working  him 
in  with  his  master  and  rival,  they  dwelt  with  re- 
doubled and  at  leugth  altogether  misleading  and 
misled  enei^y  on  **  Action,"  "  Unity/-  and  the  like. 
And  when  they  did  consider  form  it  was,  always  or  too  often, 
from  the  l>elittling  point  of  view  of  the  ancients  themselves  in 
spirit,  and  from  the  meticulous  point  of  view  of  Horace  (who 
had  always  been  known)  in  detail.  Here  and  there  in  such  a 
man  as  Erasmus  (v.  infra),  who  was  nothing  if  not  sensible,  we 
find  the  Gellian  and  Macrobian  particularisms  taken  up  with  a 
»  Vol.  i.  pp.  «7,  ftS. 
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really  progressive  twist  towards  inquiry  as  to  the  bearing  of 
these  particularities  on  the  pleasure  of  the  reader.  But  Erasmus 
was  writing  in  the  "false  dawn'*;  the  Puritan  tyranny  of 
Protestantism  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Catholic  revival 
on  the  other,  had  not  brought  back  a  partial  night  as  yet; 
and  some  of  the  be^t  as  well  as  some  of  the  worst  character- 
istics of  the  new  age  inclined  those  of  his  immediate  successors 
rather  than  contemporaries,  who  adopted  criticism  directly,  to 
quite  different  ways. 

It  would,  howe%^er,  be  a  glaring  omission  if  the  critical 
position  of  Erasmus  liimself  were  not  set  forth  at  some 
length.^  Standing  as  he  does,  the  most  eminent 
literary  figure  of  Europe  on  the  bridge  of  the 
fifteenth  ami  sixteenth  centuries,  nothing  if  not  critical  as 
he  is  in  his  general  temperament,  and  on  the  textual  and 
exegetical^  if  not  on  the  strictly  literary  sides  of  the  Art,  one 
of  its  great  historical  tigures — his  absence  from  this  gallery 
would  be  Justly  regarded  as  inexcusable.  And  if  his  voluminous 
work  does  not  yield  us  very  much  within  the  more  special  and 
fnlly  enfrauchising  lines  of  our  system,  it  might  be  regarded  as 
a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  the  imperfection  of  the  vernac- 
ulars, his  own  concentration  on  particular  forms  of  Biblical  and 
patristic  text-criticism,  and  that  peculiar  cosmopolitanism  which 
made  him  practically  of  no  country  at  all,  served  to  draw  him 
away  from  a  practice  in  which  he  would,  but  for  these  circum- 
stances and  condiiions,  liave  certainly  indulged. 

It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  Erasmus  would  ever 
have  made  a  capital  figure  as  a  purely  literary  critic.  Very 
great  man  of  letters  as  he  was,  and  almost  wholly  literary  as 
were  his  interests,  those  interests  were  suspiciously  directed 
towards  the  applied  rather  than  the  pure  aspects  of  literature^ — 
were,  in  short,  per  m  rather  scientific  than  literary  proper.  It 
13  at  least  noteworthy  that  the  Cimronianm  (though  Erasmus 
was  undoubtedly  on  the  right  side  in  it)  was  directed  against  a 

*  Erasmus  is  &ti11  only  readable  as  a  1703-6).     It  J«  a  thousand  pitiM  that 

whole,  or  id  co[DV>mation  of  hie  reaUy  thia  more  important  literary  work,  at 

imfwrtant  lit-eraiy  work,  in  the  folios  leastr  haa  not  been  re-edit*d  together 

of  Beatua   RhonaDUM    {%  vols.,    Baale,  aoeeeBibly  and  cheaply. 
1540-1)  or  Le  Clerc  (10  vob.^  Lyotia, 
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purely  literary  folly,  aojainsfc  an  exaggeration  of  one  of  the 
tastes  and  appetites  which  spur  on  the  critic.  And  it  is  almost 
enough  to  read  the  Adagia  and  ApophtJmimat^ — books  much 
forgotten  now,  but  written  with  enormous  zest  and  pains  by 
him,  and  received  with  corresponding  attention  and  respect 
by  two  whole  centuries  at  least — to  see  how  much  is  there 
left  out  which  a  literary  critic  pur  sang  could  not  but  have 
aaid. 

The  Ciceronmnus,  however,  must  receive  a  little  fuller  treat- 
ment, both  because  of  its  intimate  connection  with  our  subject, 
yr^g  and  because  hardly  any  work  of  Erasmus,  except  the 

Cicerom-    Colloquies,  so  definitely  estates  him  in  the  new  posi- 
'"^^^  tion  of  critical  man  of  letters,  as  distinguished  from 

that  of  philosoplueal  or  rhetorical  teacher.  The  piece  ^  (whicfi 
has  for  its  second  title  i>*r  Optimo  Dicciidi  Gtnere)  did  not  appear, 
and  could  not  liave  appeared,  very  early  in  his  career.  He 
might  even,  in  the  earlier  part  of  that  career,  have  been  slow  to 
recognise  the  popular  exaggeration  which,  as  in  the  other 
matter  of  the  Beformation  itself,  struck  his  raaturer  intel- 
ligencet  He  glances  at  its  genesis  in  divers  of  his  letters,  to 
Budieus,  to  Alciatus,  and  others,  from  1527  onwards,  and  the 
chief  **  begetter  "  of  it  seems  to  have  been  the  Flemish  scholar, 
Longolius  (Christophe  de  Longueil),  who  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  short  life  was  actually  very  much  such  a  fanatic  as  tlie 
Nosoponus  of  the  dialogue.  This  person  is  described  by  his 
friends  Bulephorus  and  Hypologus  as  (dim  ndmnrndulnsy  obe- 
mlm,  Vefieribus  et  graiiis  xindiqvs  sctztens,  but  now  an  austere 
shadow,  who  has  no  aspiration  in  life  but  to  be  "Ciceronian.'* 
In  order  to  aclneve  this  distinction,  he  has  «^iven  his  days  and 
nights  wholly  to  the  study  of  Cicero.  The  "copy"  of  his 
CiceroQian  lexicon  would  already  overload  two  stout  porters. 
He  has  noted  the  diflering  sense  of  every  word,  whether  alone 
or  in  context ;  and  by  the  actual  occurrence,  not  merely  of  the 
word  itself,  but  of  its  form  and  case,  he  will  be  absolutely 
governed.    Thus,  if  you  are  to  be  a  true  Ciceronian,  you  may 


^  First  priDted  at  Baale,  152S.  Be- 
auiei  the  geoerftl  editioiw,  there  ure 
•ome  BepOTRie   reprinta   {e.^.^   Oxford, 


1693)»    But  it  ought  to  have  shared  the 
popular  diQ'uaion  of  the  VoUoquiet. 
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6ay  omatm  and  omatissimus,  but  not  omatior ;  while,  though 
ncLmtus  is  permitted  to  you,  both  comparative  and  superlative 
are  barred.  In  the  same  way,  he  will  only  pass  the  actual 
cases  and  numbers  found  in  the  Arpinate;  though  every  one 
biit»  let  us  say,  the  dative  plural  occurs,  the  faithful  must  not 
presume  to  Uflurp  that  dative.  Further,  he  intends  to  reduce 
the  whole  of  Cicero  to  quantitative  rhythm,  fully  specified ;  and 
in  his  own  writing  he  thinks  he  has  done  well  if  he  acconiplislies 
one  short  period  in  a  winter  night.  The  piece  begins  with  the 
characteristic  Erasmian  banter, — Nosoponns  is  a  bachelor,  and 
Bulephorus  observes  that  it  is  just  as  well,  for  his  wife  would  in 
the  circumstances  either  make  an  irruption  into  the  study,  and 
turn  it  topfiy-turvy,  or  couaole  herself  with  somebody  else  in 
some  other  place, — but  by  degrees  becomes  more  serious,  and 
ends  with  a  sort  of  adjustment  of  most  ancient  and  many 
modern  Latin  writers  to  the  Ciceronian  point  of  view. 

That  Erasmus,  with  his  usual  shrewdness,  hits  the  great 
blot  of  the  time — the  merely  literal  and  "  Capernaite "  inter- 
pretation of  the  classics — is  perhaps  less  surprising  than  that 
he  should  hit  such  much  later  crazes  as  the  Flanbertian  devo- 
tion of  a  night  to  a  clause,  and  the  still  prevalent  reluctance  of 
many  really  literary  persons  to  allow  a  reasonable  analogy  and 
extension  from  the  actual  practice  of  authority.  It  was  inevit- 
able that  he  should  offend  the  pedants  (from  Scaliger  down- 
wards), and  be  attacked  by  them  with  the  usual  scurrility ;  and 
it  is  not  quite  certain  that  any  but  very  few  of  his  readers 
thoroughly  sympathised  with  him.  In  this  as  in  other  matters 
he  was  not  so  much  before  his  time  (for  the  time  of  the  wise 
is  a  7mnc  stans),  as  outside  of  the  time  of  his  contemporaries. 
But  even  here  we  see  that  he  was  still  of  that  time  as  well 
He  has  no  real  sympathy  with  the  vernaculars,  nor  any  com- 
prehension of  the  fact  that  they  are  on  equal  literary  terms 
with  the  classical  tongues;  and  even  in  regard  to  this — even 
when  he  is  vindicating  the  freedom  of  the  letter — ^his  thoughts 
are  fixed  on  the  letter  mainly. 

That  it  was  better  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  Literary  criticism 
proper  could  wait :  correction  of  the  mediaeval  habit  of  indis- 
criminate acceptance  of  texts  could  not     And  still,  as  it  is,  we 
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have  from  Erasmus  not  a  little  agreeable  material  of  that  kind 
which  we  have  sedulously  gathered  in  the  preceding  volume ; 
which,  from  men  like  him,  we  shall  not  neglect  in  this ;  but 
for  which  there  will  be  decreasinj^ly  little  and  less  room,  both 
here  and  stUI  more  in  the  "not  impossible''  third. 

Considering  the  very  wide  range  in  subject  of  the  Colloquies} 
it  is  not  quite  insignificant  that  literary  matters  have  but  a 
The  small  place  in  themj  there  is  perhaps  more  aigniti- 

CoUoquiea,  (j^nce  Still  in  the  nature  of  the  treatment  where  it 
does  occur.  The  chief  locus  is  inevitably  the  Conviinum  Focti- 
cum,  where,  except  the  account  of  the  feast  itself,  and  the  excel- 
Teht  by-play  with  the  lermagant  ffouvernante  Margaret,  the  whole 
piece  is  literary,  and  in  a  manner  critical*  But  the  manner  ia 
whoHy  verbal ;  or  else  concerned  with  the  very  mint  and  anise 
of  form,  A  various  reading  in  Terence  from  a  codex  of  Lin- 
acre's  ;  the  possibility  of  eliding  or  slurring  the  consonantal  v ; 
whether  EuMis  in  the  Palinode  to  Canidia  is  a  noun  or  a  verb ; 
whether  the  Ambrosian  rhymes  are  to  be  scanned  on  strict 
metrical  principles ;  the  mistakes  made  by  Latin  translators  of 
Aristotle, — this  is  the  farrago  lihellulL  I  must  particularly  beg 
t  to  be  understood  as  not  in  the  least  slighting  these  discussions. 
They  had  to  be  done ;  it  is  our  great  debt  on  this  side  to  the 
Benaissance  that  it  got  over  the  doing  of  them  for  us  in  so 
\  many  cases  ;  they  are  the  necessary  preliminary  to  all  criticism — 
nay,  they  are  an  important  part  of  criticism  itself.  But  they 
are  only  the  rudiments* 

The  Comio,  sive  Merdardm,  after  an  explanation  of  the  otieas- 
ive  sub- title  (which  has  less  of  good-humoured  superiority, 
and  more  of  the  snappish  Humanist  temper,  than  is  usual  with 
Erasmus),  declines  into  similar  matters  of  reading  and  render- 
ing— here  in  reference  not  to  profane  but  to  sacred  literature. 
And  the  curious  Conjlkttts  Thalim  d  Barbariei,  which  is  more 
dramatically  arranged  than  most  of  the  Colloquies,  and  may  even 
have  taken  a  hint  from  the  French  Morality  of  Science  et  Asnerye^ 

1  1  Ufee  the  T&uchmta:  ed.  (with  the  3S4  sq.     It  ia  not  at  dl  impodisible  tbAt 

JWiOmviffpi  Moritp)  itt  2  vulii.  (Leipaic :  the  mdebtedneaA    maj  ^    the    other 

1829J,  way.      The  dates  of  them  pieces  Are 

*  r.   E,   Foumier,  TKidtre  Fron^ais  very  uoeertaii). 
avanita  Menamanoe  (P&ris,  ti.  d.),  p. 
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a,  a8  it  may  seem  to  us,  an  opportunity  of  being  critical 
in  the  best  and  real  kind.  The  antagonists  exchange  a  good 
deal  of  abuse,  which  on  Thalia*R  part  extends  to  some  mediae- 
val writers  cited  by  Barbariea  (among  whom  our  poor  old  friend 
John  of  Garlandia  rather  unfairly  figures),  and  the  piece,  which 
is  short,  ends  with  a  contest  in  actual  citation  of  verse — Leun- 
ine  and  scholastic  enough  on  the  part  of  Barharies,  gracefully 
enough  paMiched  from  the  classics  on  the  part  of  Thalia.  But 
Erasmus  either  deliberately  declines,  or  simply  does  not  per- 
ceive, the  opening  given  for  a  critieai  indication  of  the  charms 
of  purity  and  the  deformities  of  barbaiusm. 

To  thread  the  mighty  maze  of  the  iMters  ^  completely,  for  the 
critical  utterances  to  be  picked  up  there,  were  more  tempting 
than  strictly  incumbent  on  the  present  adventurer,  who  has, 
howevefj  not  neglected  a  reasonable  essay  at  the  adventure. 
The  adroit  and  good-humoured  attempt  to  soothe  the  poetic 
discontent  of  Eobanus  Hessus,  who  thought  Er*asmu3  had  not 
paid  him  proper  attention,^  contaioSj  for  instance,  a  little  matter 
of  the  kind,  and  several  references  to  contemporary  Latin  poets. 
The  most  important  thing,  perhaps,  is  the  opinion— sensible  as 
usual  with  the  writer — that,  as  the  knowledge  of  Li  reek  becomea 
more  and  more  extended,  translation  of  it  into  Latin  is  more 
and  more  lost  labour.  But  Erasmus,  as  we  should  expect,  evi- 
dently has  more  at  heart  the  questions  of  *'  reading  and  render- 
ing" which  fill  his  correspondence  with  Budasus  and  others. 
To  take  the  matter  in  order,  a  curious  glimpse  of  the  literary 
manners,  as  well  as  the  literary  judgments,  of  the  time  is 
afforded  by  an  enclosure  in  a  letter  to  John  Watson  of  Cam- 
bridge. Watson  wanted  to  know  what  Erasmus  had  been  doing, 
and  Erasmus,  answering  indirectly,  sends  him  a  letter  on  the 
subject  by  one  Adrian  Barland  of  Lou  vain  to  his  brother  Some 
incidental  expressions  here  about  Enripides  as  noMlis^imiis  pmtOy 
and  Apuleius  as    producing  pestikniismims  facetias,  are  more 


'  1  uee  the  London  folio  of  1642, 
where  the  letter  to  Heinus,  the  Fifth 
of  the  Twenty-aijLth  book,  will  b©  found 
at  col.  1407-10,  1  wi«h  Mr  Nichols' 
excelleut  rearrangement  had  beeo  avuil- 


apfieared   whep  thi§  book  was  in  the 
printer's  hiuidfl. 

-  Heaaust  it  may  be  not  superfluoua 
to  «ay,  waa  one  of  the  anthoFH  nf  the 
EpUtolir  Ohtcurfynimf  and  in  verse  ane 


able.     But  even  tt«  first  volume  ^mly       of  the  very  best  Humuiiat«  of  Germany. 
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valuable  to  us  than  the  copioys  laudations  of  Barland  on  En\s- 
7^  mus*  own   work,   which  pass  without    any  *' Spare 

Letters,  my  blushes!"  from  the  recipient  and  transmitter. 
We  note  that  the  moral  point  of  view  is  still  uppermost, 
though  the  observations  are  taken  from  a  different  an^le. 
Aristophanes  would  have  regarded  Euripides  as  much  more 
"pestilent/*  morally  speaking,  than  Apuieius.  The  long  and 
necessarily  complimentary  letter  (ii.  1)  to  Leo  the  Tenth  con- 
tain5  some  praise  of  Pulitiau  and  much  of  Jerome,  on  whom 
Erasmus  was  then  engaged ;  and  while  the  language  of  this 
correspondence  naturally  abounds  in  Ciceronian  hyperbole,  it  is 
not  insignificant  that  Erasmus  descrit»es  the  Father  with  the 
Lion  as  ornni  in  genert  liUerarum  ahsoluiissirmis,  which,  assuming 
any  real  meaning  in  it,  is  not  ([uifce  critical,  though  Jerome  was 
certainly  no  small  man  of  le  tiers.  The  letter  to  Henry  Bovill 
(ii.  10),  which  contains  the  famous  story  of  '*nnimpsimus"  and 
**sump3imus/*  as  well  as  the  almost  equally  famous  account  of 
the  studies  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  ninth  decade 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  contains  also  a  notable  division  of  his 
own  critics  of  the  unfavourable  kind.  They  are  aid  adto  morosi 
%U  nihil  omninoprobent  nisi^  quod  ijmfddunt ;  aut  adeo  siolidi  ut 
%ih%l  sentiant  ;  aut  adeo  Unpidi  ut  nee  Itgant  quad  mrjntnt  ;  aut 
fadeo  indocii  ut  nihil  judimnt ;  avt  adeo  giorlw  jejuni  avidique  ut 
carpendis  aliorum  laboribus  siH  laudtm  parent.  And  their  child- 
ren are  alive  with  us  unto  tliis  day* 

There  is  a  very  curious,  half  modest  and  severe,  half  cunfident 
criticism  of  his  own  verses  in  ii  22.  He  admits  that  there  is 
nothing  "  timiultuous "  in  them,  "  no  torrent  overflowing  its 
_banks,"  no  dcinosis:  but  claims  elegance  and  Atticism.  It 
rould  be  perhaps  unfair  to  attach  the  character  of  deliberate 
critical  utterance  to  his  eft'usive  laudation  of  the  style  of  Colet 
in  an  early  letter  (v.  4,  dated  1498,  but  Mr  See  boh  m  has  thrown 
doubt  on  these  dates,  and  Mr  Nichols  appears  to  be  completely 
iistributing  them),  as  plmidus  sedcLtus  inaffectatus,  fontis 
impidimmi  in  nwrmn  dUissivw  e  pe^cre  scatena,  mqmdis^  sui 
Tmmdique  similis,  aperttis,  simplex,  modesties  pknvs,  nihil  usqitam 
habens  scombri  eontorti  conturbati.  But  it  is  interesting,  and  sig- 
nificant of  bis  own  performances,  as  is  the  comparison  (v.  19) 
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of  Jerome  and  Cicero  as  masters  of  rhetoric.  The  somewhat 
intemperate  and  promiscuous  contempt  of  mediaeval  writing 
which  appears  in  the  C&njtiehia  (vide  su^rra)  reappears,  with  the 
very  same  uames  mentioiied>  in  an  epistle  (vii.  3),  Coriulia  Stw, 
of  1490,  which,  if  it  he  rightly  dated,  must  be  long  anterior  to 
the  Colloquy.  But  a  much  more  important  expression  of 
critical  opinion  than  any  of  these  appears  in  v.  20  to  Ammon- 
ius,  where  Erasmus  gives  his  views  on  poetry  at  large.  They 
are  much  what  we  should  suspect  or  expect  hefoi-ehand.  Some 
folk,  he  says,  think  that  a  poem  is  not  a  poem  unless  you  poke 
in  all  the  gods  from  heaven,  and  from  earth,  and  from  under 
the  earth,  ffc  has  always  liked  poetry  which  is  at  no  greajj 
distance  from  piom—bui  the  best  proM}  He  likes  rhetorical 
poetry  and  poetical  rhetoric,     He  does  not  care  for  far-fetched 


thoujjbts ;  let  the  poet  stick  to  hirTubject,  hut  give  fair  atten- 
tion to  smoothness  of  versification.  "  Prose  and  sense,"  in  short : 
with  a  little  rhetoric  and  versification  added* 

But  on  such  matters  he  always  touches  lightly,  and  with 
little  elaboration;  and  to  see  where  his  real  interest  lay  we 
have  but  to  turn  to  the  above-quoted  verbal  discussions  with 
Budseus  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  minute  and  well-known 
account  of  More's  life  and  conversation  given  to  Hutten  in 
X.  30  on  the  other.  Nor  do  I  think  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  extend  to  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  letters  the  more 
exact  examination  which  has  here  been  given  to  the  first  third 
or  thereabouts.* 

Once  more,  far  be  it  from  any  reasonable  person  to  blame 
Erasmus,  or  any  of  his  immediate  contemporaries,  for  not  doing 
what  it  was  not  their  chief  business  to  do.  That  chief  business, 
in  the  direction  of  criticism,  was  to  shake  oflT  the  critical  p^- 
miscuousness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  insist  on  the  impi^rtance 
of  accurate  texts  and  exact  renderings,  to  stigmatise  the  actual 


*  MiM  temper  placuit  carmeo  quod 
ft  pruaa,  sed  opttmAp  non  longe  rece- 
deret. — Op.  ctf.,  coU  420. 

2  Thoac  who  would  like  to  contiime 
tliifi  may  look^  among  many  other 
plac«5,  at  xii.   7  (praise   of    Pulitian)  ; 


xv.  17  (jubilatiuD  over  the  coafuaion 
u(  Humwiisin) ;  xvii.  1 1  (ditto  to 
Vived)  ;  xii.  4  (a  good  deal  on  writers 
both  ancient  and  modem),  and  es- 
pecially xxtI.  5  (above  noticed^. 
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barbarism,  the  mere  mumpsimiis,  which  had  no  doubt  too  often 
taken  the  place  not  only  of  pure  classical  Latinity,  not  only 
of  the  fine  if  not  classical  Latin  of  TertuUian  and  Angustine 
and  Jerome,  but  of  that  exquisite  "  sport "  the  Latin  of  the  ' 
early  Middle  Age  hymns,  to  Immmer  Greek  into  men's  heads 
(or  elsewhere),  to  clear  up  the  confusion  of  dates  and  times  and 
valuesi  which  had  put  the  false  Caliisthenes  on  a  level  with 
Arrian,  and  exalted  Dares  above  Homer.  Even  the  literary 
beauty  of  the  classics  themselves  was  not  their  main  affair; — 
they  had  to  inculcate  school- work  rather  than  University  work, 
University  work  rather  than  the  maturer  study  of  literature. 
Of  the  vernaculars  it  was  best  that  they  should  say  nothing : 
for  except  Italian  none  was  in  a  very  good  state,  and  Humanists 
were  much  more  likely  to  speak  unadvisedly  with  their  lips  if 
they  did  speak  on  the  subject  They  worked  their  work :  well 
were  it  for  all  if  others  did  the  same. 

For  the  reasons  given,  then,  Erasmus  and  those  whom  he 
represents^  could  do  little  for  criticism  proper;  and  for  the 
DiBtribii-  ^^^^  ('^^  y^^  others  closely  connected)  the  northern 
ihn  of  nations,  of  whom  Erasmus  is  the  most  distinguished 
th€  Book,  literary  representative,  could  for  a  long  time  do  as 
little :  while  some  of  them  for  a  much  longer  did  nothing  at 
alL  Of  the  others,  the  criticism  of  Spain,  the  criticism  of 
France,  and  the  criticism  of  England  were  all  borrowed  directly 
from  that  of  Italy.  The  Spaniards  did  not  begin  till  so  late 
that  their  results,  like  those  of  Opitz  and  other  Germans,  cannot 
be  properly  treated  till  the  next  Book.  France  was  stirred  about 
the  middle  of  the  century,  and  England  a  very  little  later  These 
two  countries,  therefortj,  will  properly  have  each  its  chapter  in 
the  present  book.  But  two  of  much  more  importance  must  first 
be  given  to  those  Italian  developments,  in  our  Art  or  Study,  on 
which  both  French  and  English  criticism  are  based.  The  first 
will  deal  with  those  who  write,  roundly  speaking,  before  Scaliger ; 
the  second  with  the  work  of  that  redoubted  Aristarcli,  with  the 
|ually — perhaps   the  more — important  name  of  Castelvetro, 

1  See  infra  (pp.  27-29}  on  Augtiattntia  Qlmuceiids  (Kiuaoobrot)  and  CorDelitu 
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with  the  weary  wrangle  over  the  Gencsalemme  Liberata  (which, 
weary  as  it  is,  is  the  first  great  critical  debate  over  a  contem- 
porary vernacular  work  of  importance,  and  therefore  within 
measure  not  to  be  missed  by  us),  and  with  certain  of  the  later 
Italian  critical  theorists,  of  the  sixteenth  and  earliest  seven- 
teenth century,  who  are  valuable,  some  as  continuing,  some 
as  more  or  less  ineffectually  fighting  against,  the  neo-classic 
domination. 
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It  ifl  not  necessary  to  discuss,  or  even  to  expose  at  any  length, 
the  canseB  of  the  relative  precocity  of  Italian  Criticism  in  tlie 
Kenaissance.  They  are  practically  all  contained  in, 
and  can  by  the  very  slightest  expense  of  leamiug 
and  intelligence  be  extracted  from,  the  fact  that 
Italy  was  at  once  the  cradle  of  Humanist  study  of  the  Classics, 
and  the  only  country  in  Europe  which  possessed  a  fully  devel- 
oped  vernacular.  But  for  the  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century  attention  was  diverted  from  actual  criticiam— except 
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of  the  validating  or  invalidating  kind — by  the  prior  and  eagerer 
appetite  for  the  discovery,  study,  and  popularising,  by  transla- 
tion and  otherwise,  of  the  actual  authors  and  texts.  For  a  long 
time,  indeed,  this  appetite  showed  the  usnal  promiscuity  of 
such  afifectiona ;  and  it  was  scarcely  till  the  time  of  Vittorino  da 
Feltre  that  mnch  critical  discrimination  of  styles  was  intro- 
duced. But  these  and  other  kindred  things  came  surely,  and 
brought  criticism  with  them,  though  criticism  still  generally  of 
the  moral  and  educational  kind.  The  Boccaccian  defence  was 
taken  up  by  various  writers  of  note — Bruni,^  Guariuo,  iEneas 
Sylvius — and  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  two  of 
the  greatest  of  Florentines  had  indicated  in  different  ways  the 
main  lines  which  Italian  criticism  was  to  take.  These  two  were 
Savonarola  and  Folitian, 

The  tendency  of  each  could  be  anticipated  by  any  one  who, 
though  actually  ignorant  of  it,  knew  the  characteristics  of  the 
Sawman^  two  men  in  other  ways.     Fra  Girolamo's,  of  course, 

^^ -^     is  wholly  ethical-religious,  mainly  neo-Platonic,  but 

already  presenting  the  effect  of  Aristotelian  details  on  the 
general  Platonic  attitude  to  Poetry.  Yet  he  is  still  scholastic  in 
his  general  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  still  adopts  that  close 
subordination  of  poetry  to  Logic  which  is  as  old  as  Averroes  and 
Aquinas,  and  which,  odd  as  it  may  seera  to  merely  modern 
readers,  is  a  very  simple  matter  when  examined.*  He  dis- 
claims, as  usual,  any  attack  on  poetry  itself^  urging  only  the 


'  Since  I  wrote  this,  au  obligiog 
correspondeDt,  Mr  P.  G.  Thomoa  of 
LiverpooU  h&^  luggeated  actual  quota* 
tioii  of  a  passage  of  Bruui'a  oo  proee 
atjie  in  hia  De  Stiidih  ct  LUerU,  If 
I  do  not  give  this  it  i»,  &rsi,  because 
iudulgencc  in  quota tioD  liere  is  as  the 
letting  out  of  waters;  and,  aecond- 
ly,  because  the  tractate  m  translated 
in  Mr  W.  H*  Woodward's  weU-knowa 
and  exceUent  book  oo  V^tlarino  da 
FeUrc  (CftUibridge,  1897),  where  other 
matter  tii  interest  ki  U8  will  also  Ije 
found. 

^  The  conDftoting  and  explaining 
link  J  feometimea  omitted,  is  to  be  fuutid 


in  Rketorie — the  clow  oonnectioD  of 
which  with  Lo^c  and  Grammar  is  no 
pusEScle,  while  the  comiection  of  poetry 
with  it  wa8  then  an  accepted  fact.  It 
ta  rather  dangerous  to  say  that  Savon* 
aiola,  in  connecting  poetry  with  logic, 
wa«  '*  tending  towards  the  elimination 
of  the  Imagination  In  Art.*'  The  ex- 
tremely etjui vocal  nature  of  the  word 
*'  Imagitnitiou  "  (tv  vol.  i.  pp.  120,  165 J 
needa  constaDtly  to  be  |)ointed  out.  In 
the  ancient  aeiise,  Imagination  is  aa 
much  crmtiected  with  Logic  liB  anything 
ebe  ;  in  the  modern,  Savonarola  prob- 
ably never  even  thought  of  it. 
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ftbuse  of  poetry ;  but  he  follows  Plato  in  looking  more  than 

\  askaoce  at  it,  and  Aristotle  in  deoying  its  nece^ssary  association 
with  verse.  The  Scriptures  are  the  noblest  poetry  ;  all  ancient 
poetry  is  doubtfully  profitable.  In  fact,  he  regards  poetry 
altogether  as  specially  liable  to  abuse,  and  dubiously  admissible 
into,  or  certainly  to  be  expelled  from,  a  perfect  community, 
Buch  as  that  on  which  the  fancy  of  the  Renaissance  was  so 
much  fixed 

Savonarola's  remarks,  which  are  contained  in  his  four-book 
tractate,  Be  Scunliis}  are  more  curious  than  really  important. 
Yet  they  derive  some  importance  from  the  great  name  and  influ- 
ence of  their  propounder,  from  his  position  at  the  very  water- 

^flhed,  so  to  speak»  of  time  in  Europe,  if  not  in  Italy,  dividing 
Middle  Age  from  Renaissance,  and  from  the  fact  that  they 
undoubtedly  summarise  that  dubitative,  if  not  utterly  hostile, 
view  of  literature  in  general,  and  of  poetry  in  particular, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,^  was  borrowed  by  the  Fathers  from 
the  ancients,  and  very  much  intensified  by  the  borrowers.  Fra 
Girolamo's  attitude  is  a  rigidly  scholastic  one ;  and  to  those  who 
omit  to  take  account  of  this,  or  do  not  understand  it,  his  view 

'  must  seem  wholly  out  of  focus,  if  not  wholly  obscure.  Poetry 
is  apart  of  Rational  Philosophy ;  and  therefore  its  object  must 
te  far$  trUJA  rationis.  It  differs  from  Rhetoric  in  working 
EYBmple»  not  Enthymeme.  Its  end  is  to  induce 
aen  to  live  virtuously  by  decent  representations ;  and  as  the 
5uT  loves  harmony,  it  uses  harmonic  forms.  But  a  poet  who 
merely  knows  how  to  play  gracefully  with  feet  only  deserves 
the  name  as  an  old  woman  deserves  that  of  a  pretty  girh*  Still 
more  preposterous  is  the  habit  of  calling  poetry  "divine." 
Cosmos  becomes  chaos,  if  you  admit  that.    Sdentut  aiUem  diviim 

[  «sf  cujm  ohjectuvi  Deus :  Twn  ilia  eiym  objeetum  ex^mpluvi.     The 

making  of  verses  is  only  poetry  per  accidenfis ;  and  as  for  the 

Heathen  poets,  magnus  dmholi  iaqit^tts  ahco^iditm  est  in  them. 

He  does  not,  he  says,  actually  "  damn  "  poetry  ;  but  the  gist  of 

*  Oiberwue,  />«  Divmotie  ci  CHUUate  found  at  p.  807  tq.  of  thi«. 

Omnium  Seientiarum.    I  hAve  rend  this  ^  Vol.  i.  p.  3S0  f^. 

in  th«  Wittemberg  ed.  of  hia  Pkilo-  '  Or,  'Vft  pretty  old  woman  that  of  » 

toj^ut  SpiUftne  (1596,  8vo],     The  p&SB-  girl,"  the  {lositioo  of  the  epithet  between 

\  igfl*  quoted  ikod   referred  to  will  \)e  the  two  douub  being  Ambiguous. 
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his  tractatule  is  that|poete  as  a  rule  quite  misunderstand  their 
function,  and  that  poetry  had  better  keep  its  place,  and  abstain 
from  silly,  not  to  say  blasphemous,  air£j 

Such  a  point  of  view  was,  of  course,  liable  to  be  taken  by 
persons  alike  unlikely  to  assume  the  "  know-nothing  *'  attitude 
of  the  more  ignorant  Catholics,  the  Philistine-Puritan  attitude 
of  Protestantism,  or  the  merely  Platonic  and  non  -  Christian 
theory  of  some  free-thinkers.  It  might  well  seem  to  thooghtful 
lovers  of  lit€rature  that  its  very  existence  was  in  danger  when 
it  was  attacked  from  so  many  sides,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  intrench  it  as  strongly  as  possible.  Nor  were  the  materiala 
and  the  plan  of  the  fortification  far  to  seek.  The  suggestion  has 
been  rather  oddly  discovered  in  the  Geographer  Strabo ;  ^  but 
authorities  much  more  germane  to  the  matter  were  at  hand. 
Boccaccio  himself  had,  as  we  have  seen,  both  taken  note  of  the 
danger  and  indicated  the  means  of  defence:  Maximus  Tyrius 
and  Plutarch,  the  one  in  a  manner  more,  the  other  in  a  manner 
less,  favourable  to  poetry,  had  in  effect  long  before  traced  out 
the  whole  Camp  of  Refuge  on  lines  suitable  either  to  the  bolder 
or  to  the  more  timid  defender  of  Poesy.  The  latter  could 
represent  it  as  the  philosophy  of  the  young,  as  a  sort  of 
Kindergarten-keepei  in  the  vestibule  of  the  higher  mysteries,  as 
not  necessarily  bad  at  all,  and  possibly  very  good  The  former 
could  argue  for  its  equality  with  philosophy  itself,  as  pursuing 
the  same  ends  by  different  means,  and  appealing,  not  in  the  least 
in  forma  pauperis,  to  its  own  part  of  human  nature. 

It  seems    by    no   means    improbable   that    this  view    was 

partly  brought  about  by  that  remarkable  influencer  both  of 

early  medieval  and  of  early  lienaissance  thought, 

Dionysius  the   Areopagite.      Eeaders  of  Mr    See- 

bohm's  Oxford  Befonners^  will  remember  the  curious  and  in- 


^  G«og.  u  11,  5,  where  he  deflcribcB 
poetry  as  a  rudimentary  philcMophy, 
providing  ftu  m trod uct ion  to  life^  and 
educatiug  pleasantly*  I  'do  not  re- 
member whojimt,  ur  who  aucceasively, 
pointed  thiii  out  before  Shafteabury, 
Adzfiee  to  an  Author,  Part  L  aect.  3, 


note  9uh  Jin,  But  Caatelvetro  {Op, 
Far,,  p.  83),  and  Opitz  (v.  inf.,  p.  361  )p 
among  othens,  refer  to  it. 

^  More  eapecially  p.  4&  «*/.  (2Dd  ed.) 
The  influeoce  of  the  Somnium  ScipiofiU 
of  Macrobitis  may  alao  have  been  con* 
dderable. 
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teresting  extracts  there  given  from  Colet's  correspondence  with 
Kadulphus.  and  the  explanation  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  as 
intended  to  present  the  Divine  proceedings  "  after  the  manner 
of  a  poet."  This  view  Colet  seems  to  have  extracted  partly 
from  Dionysios  himself,  partly  from  Pico  della  Mirandola,  the 

I  most  remarkable  of  Savonarola's  converts,  while  time  and  place 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  the  future  Dean  of  St 
Paul's  may  have  come  into  contact  with  Fra  Girolamo  himself. 
Now,  this  kind  of  envisagement  of  poetry,  certain  to  turn  to 

►  spiritual  account  in  spiritually  minded  persons  like  Colet  and 

f  Savonarola,  and  in  mystically,  if  not  spiritually,  minded  ones 
like  Pico,  would,  in  the  general  temper  of  the  Renaissance,  of 
which  all  three  were  early  illustrations,  as  certainly  turn  to 
more  or  less  spiritualised  philosophy  —  ethical,  metaphysical, 
or  purely  aesthetic,  as  the  case  might  be.     And  we  can  see  in  it 

La  vera  causa  of  that  certainly  excessive,  if  not  altogether  mis-"^ 

r taken,  devotion  to  the  abstract  questions,  "What  is  a  poet?"  t 
"  What  is  poetry  ? "  "  What  is  drama  ? "  and  so  forth,  which  we 
perceive  in  almost  all  the  Italian  critics  of  the  mid-sixteenth 
century,  and  which  is  almost  equally,  if  less  originally,  present 
in  their  Elizabethan  pupils  and  followers.      If  Colet  himself 

[had  paid  more  attention  to  literature,  we  cannot  doubt  that  this 
10  the  line  which  his  own  literary  criticism  would  have  taken ; 
and  as  his  influence,  direct  or  through  Erasmus  and  More,  was 
very  great  on  English  thought,  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 

at  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  have  been  exerted  in  this 
reiy  way* 

The  other  line  (the  line  which,  according  to  the  definitions  of 
the  present  work,  we  must  call  the  line  of  criticism  proper), 
though  it  was  perhaps  hardly  in  this  instance  traced 
with  boldness  and  without  deflection,  started  under 

I  yet  more  distinguished  auspices.  The  Sylvm  of  Politian  con- 
sist, in  the  main,  of  a  direct  critical  survey  of  classical  poetry 
coached  in  the,  as  we  may  think,  somewhat  awkward  form  of 
verse,  decked  with  all  the  ornament  that  could  suggest  itself 
to  the  author's  rich,  varied,  and  not  seldom  really  poetical 
fancy,  and  arranged  with  a  view  to  actual  recitation  in  the 
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lecture  -  room  for  the  delight  and  encouragement  of  actual 
students.* 

Neither  purpose  nor  method  can  be  regarded  as  wholly 
favourable  to  criticism.  The  popular  confdrencier  (for  this  term 
best  expreases  Politian's  position)  is  sure  to  be  rather  more  of  a 
panegyrist  or  a  detractor,  as  the  case  may  be,  than  of  a  critic; 
and  tlie  lecturer  in  verse  is  sure  to  be  thinking  rather  of  show- 
ing liis  own  rhetorical  and  poetical  gifts  than  of  the  strict  merits 
and  defects  of  his  subject.  But  if  we  take  the  Nutrieia  or  the 
JinMiciL'i,  tlie  Amhra  or  the  Manio,  and  compare  any  of  them 
with  tlic  wcU-inteutioned  suiiniiary  of  the  Lahyrinth'iis^  we 
shall  see  without  the  least  unfairness,  and  fully  admitting  the 
difference  of  ability  and  of  opportunity  in  the  two  men,  the 
difTerence,  from  the  critical  point  of  view,  of  the  two  stand- 
points. 

In  the  *'  Manto,"  the  first  of  the  Syha\  the  most  important 
characteristic  of  sixteenth-ceatury  Italian  criticism  proper,  the 
exaltation  of  Virgil,  is  already  prominent.  Politian,  indeed, 
was  too  much  of  a  wit,  and  too  much  of  a  poet  him- 
self, to  let  his  Virgil*worship  take  the  gross  and 
prosaic  form  which  it  assumed  a  little  later  in  Vida.  But  he 
has  proceeded  a  long  way  from  the  comparatively  uncritical 
(and  yet  so  more  critical)  standpoint  of  Dante.  He  comes  to 
details,  Cicero  had  won  the  palms  of  sweetness  from  Nestor 
and  of  tempestuous  eloquence  from  Ulysses  (a  little  vague  this), 
but  Greece  consoled  herself  in  poetry.  Ennius  was  too  rude 
to  give  Latium  the  glory  of  that.  Then  came  Virgil  Even  with 
the  Syracusan  reed  (t.^.,  in  his  Eclogues)  he  crushes  Hesiod  and 
contends  with  Homer.  Calliope  took  him  in  her  arms  as  an 
infant,  and  kissed  him  thrice.  Manto,  the  guardian  nymph  of 
his  native  place,  bailed  his  advent,  and  summarised  in  prophetic 
detail  his  achievements  in  verse.  Her  town  shall  enter  the 
lists — secure  of  victory — with  the  seven  competitors  for  Homer*s 
origin.      And   then  a  whirlwind  of  magniloquent  peroration 


Tht  M*nlo. 


*  PokkitiMk*!  criiioal  faculty  ilkowi  to 
more  ftdvuitig*  Imtb  tluyi  in  lus  ftttri- 
Wtwa  ol  Ut^  KpiiyM  of  kh«  Pneiido- 
PMwii  to  Lttditi  («ee  Beuilej't  im- 


mortal Duaerialiom)*     H«  had  &lmovt 
belter  —  from    the    Utcr*r]r   poiot  of 
Tiaw — hftve  beliered  them  genuiiM. 
■  r,  toL  i.  p,  40S. 
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(charged  with  epanaphora,*  that  favourite  figure  of  the  six- 
teenth century)  extols  the  poet  above  all  poeta  and  all  wonders 
of  the  world,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 

But  Politian  would  have  been  faithful  neither  to  those  indi- 
vidual qualities  which  have  been  noted  in  him,  nor  to  that  sworn 
fp^  service  of  Greek  which  was  the  chivalry  of  the  true 

Ambra  and  Humanist,  if  he  had  tlionght  of  depreciating  Homer, 
RiuticM.  j,^^  ,,  Ambra/'  a  poem  longer  than  the  *'  Manto," 
and  not  much  less  enthusiastic,  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  fanciful 
descriptioii  of  the  youth  of  the  poet,  and  a  verse-summary  of 
the  poems.  Indeed  the  peroration  (till  it  is  turned  into  a  pane- 
gyric of  Ambra,  a  favourite  villa  of  Lorenzo)  is  a  brilliant, 
forcible,  andMgutf  indication  of  the  enormous  debt  of  all  ancient 
literature,  science,  and  in  fact  lif e^  to  Homer,  of  the  universality 
of  his  intiuence,  and  of  the  consensus  of  testimony  in  his  favour. 
The  "  Rusticus  '*  is  rather  an  independent  description  and  pane- 
gyric of  country  life,  as  a  preface  to  the  reading  of  Virgil, 
Hesiod,  and  other  bucolic  and  georgic  writers,  than  a  criticism 
or  comparison  of  them.  But  the  "Nutricia"  is  again  ours  in 
the  fullest  sense.  Its  avowed  argument  is  Be  poetica  et  podis, 
and,  in  handling  this  vast  and  congenial  theme,  Politian  gives  the 
fullest  possible  scope  at  once  to  his  genius,  to  his  learning,  and  to 
JJ^^  that  intense  love  for  literature  without  which  learn - 

KatriciA.    ing   is  but  as  the  Carlylian    '*  marine-stores."      In 
nearly  eight  hundred  exultant   hexameters,^  the  vigour  and 


^Aut  telo,  Summane,  tuo  traxere  ruinftm* 
Aui  trucibuA  tiimbm  aut  irae  obnoxiu 

C*uri, 
A  id  Udtia  leiiti  penerunt  dentibua  leri. 

Ihtm    ver    trifttlA    hyeme^   autumuutu 

profcret  SDstM, 
Jhtrnque  Huet  Apiratui  reflueique  reel- 

pTiica  Tetliyn, 
i>ii«i»  mixU  lUternM  capient  ctemenla 

Semper  nit    magtii   decua    immf^rtale 

KaroniA, 
9emp^  iiMxhaustia  Ibunt  htec  flumina 

Semper  ab  hia  dooti  ducenlur  font!bu.<i 
hayvtua, 


Semper  odonit»^»  fundent  heeo  gramina 
florea. 

—MafUo,  335-337.  342-348, 
p.  303,  ed,  cU.  inf. 
'  If  anybody  charges  me  with  pla|B:i- 
arkm  from  Mr  Symonds*  "leaping,"  1 
had  rather  plead  guilty  than  quibble. 
The  metaphor  i»  too  obvioiialy  the  right 
and  only  one,  for  the  peculiar  raotion 
of  Politian'a  ver»«,  to  any  one  who  has 
an  ear,  1  keep,  however,  the  order  of 
the  edition  I  use  (that  of  Siguor  lii- 
doTo  del  Lugo,  Florence,  1867},  not 
the  perhapa  more  logical  one  of 
yutricia  —  RumUcum  —  MafUtt^A  mbra, 
which  Mr  Syniond§  followed  and  which 
i?  tliat  of  Pope,  op.  cit.  inf. 
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fulness  of  which  enable  them  to  carry  off  without  ditficulty  the 
frippery  of  their  occasional  trappings,  he  traces  the  origin  of 
poetry,  the  trnnsition  from  mere  stupid  wouder  and  the  miseries 
of  barbarism  to  sacred  and  profane  verse,  the  elaboration  of  its 
laws  in  Judea  by  David  and  Solomon,  in  Greece  by  Orpheus, 
the  succession  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  in  the  various  forms 
(it  is  noteworthy  that  l^oHtian  is  not  at  all  copious  on  the 
drama)  through  the  exploits  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio 
to  the  patronage  of  poetry  by  Lorenzo  himself. 

This  is  criticism  leaning  dangerously  on  the  one  side  to 
panegyric,  and  likely  to  be  (though  it  is  not  actually)  dragged 
.  .to  the  other  still  more  dangerously  by  partisanship ; 
but  it  is  still  criticism.  The  liker  does  not  *'like 
grossly/*  or  in  accordance  with  mere  tradition.  He  loves,  as 
the  American  poet  says,  "  not  by  allowance  but  with  personal 
love  " ;  and  he  can  give  reasons  for  the  love  that  is  in  him, 
He  seeks  the  poetic  pleasure  from  the  Muse  ;  he  obtains  it  from 
her;  and  he  savours  it,  not  merely  with  eagerness,  but  with 
acutely  sensitive  taste.  Though  he  might  not  at  some  moments 
be  averse  to  refining  on  the  character  of  poetry  generally,  as 
well  as  on  the  character  of  this  poetic  pleasure,  it  is  this  itself 
that  he  seeks,  finds,  and  rejoices  in.  Part  at  least  of  the  spirit 
of  Longinus  is  on  him ;  he  is  transported,  and  he  knows  the 
power  that  transports. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  difficult,  for  all  but  the  extremest 
Virgilians,  to  think  that  he  does  not  err  by  way  of  excess  in  his 
estimate  of  that  poet ;  and  it  must  be  still  more  dif- 
ficult, even  for  them,  not  to  perceive  that  the  pitch, 
even  if  excusable  in  the  individual,  is  dangerous  as  an  example. 
Followers  will  make-believe ;  they  will  give  inept  reasons  to 
support  their  made  belief;  and  worst  of  all,  by  that  fatal 
catachresis  of  "  imitation  "  which  is  always  waiting  upon  the 
critic,  they  will  begin  to  think,  and  to  say,  that  by  simply 
copying  and  borrowing  from  Virgil  and  other  great  ones  you 
may  go  near  to  be  thought  not  entirely  destitute  of  their 
so- much-praised  charm.  The  danger  very  soon  ceased  to  be  a 
danger  only,  and  we  find  a  victim  to  it  in  Vida;  but  before 
coming  to  him  we  may  divagate  a  little. 


and  danger^ 
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The  JuT(fr  poetimos  of  J*olitian  jput  him  much  beyond  other 
trm^criScaLrespficts.  His  contemporary  and  friend, 
Petnia  Crinitus,^  was,  if  not  quite  of  Ihe  same  caste 
(Mnitus:  hu^  Politian,  by  no  means  of  the  mere  ordinary 
Be  Poetis  HnmaDist  type.  His  kissing-verses,  Dimi  it  JVectra 
saimr,  are  among  the  best  of  their  kind  between 
Petronius  and  Johannes  Secundns;  and  his  curious  pot-pourri^ 
Ih  Monesta  Sapicntia,  is  quite  worth  reading,  though  one  may 
know  most  of  its  constituents  well  enough  beforehand.  Yet 
tlie  literary  inquiries  here  are  surprisingly  few,  and  treated  in 
DO  critical  spirit  whatsoever,  so  that  there  is  no  disappointment 
in  one  sense,  though  there  may  be  in  another,  with  his  three 
books,  Dc  Poelis  Latinu.  These  consist  of  a  large  number  of 
separate  articles  in  more  or  less  chronological  order,  by  no 
means  ill-written  in  the  classical-dictionary  fashion :  Genitus  est 
here ;  obiisse  traditur  there,  and  in  such  a  year ;  totum  se  dkamt 
poeticw  /aeidiati,  and  the  rest.  The  taste  as  expressed  by  pref- 
erences is  not  bad,  and  the  approaches  (they  are  hardly  more) 
to  critical  estimate,  though  very  obvious  and  mostly  traditional, 
are  sound  enough  and  fairly  supported  by  quotation.  But  of 
original  attempt  to  grasp  and  to  render  the  character  of  Latin 
poetry  generally,  or  of  any  one  Latin  poet  by  himself,  there  is 
hardly  a  vestige. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Fmtics  in  one  form  or  another, 
both  Italian  and  "  Tedescan,"  may  exist  in  MSS,  of  this  period  ; 
.  there  is  certainly  work,  even  in  prints  of  which  very 
OlmuesnsU:  little  notice  has  been  taken  hitherto.  For  instance, 
ku  Defence  g  (q^  months  ago  my  friend  Mr  Gregory  Smith  saw 
in  a  catalogue,  bought,  and  very  kindly  lent  to  me,  a 
Ihalogus  in  D^ensionem  Poetices,  printed  at  Venice  in  1493, 
and  written  by  a  certain  Augustinus  Moravus   Olmucensis.* 


*  My  copy  m  the  edition  of  Gryphius 
(LugduDi^  1554).  Crinitue  (Ricd  or 
Riot:io)  Had  dcdicatetl  it  newly  fifty 
j««r«  etLrlier^  and  jujrt  before  hU  own 
4mlh,  I  b«liev«,  to  Co»mo  Paxzi,  Bishop 
of  Aimto^  cm  November  1,  1505. 

•  A  fellow-ciiisefi  and  contemporary 
printer  geoermlly  appears  in  biograph- 


ical dictionaries  under  the  heading 
"  OltoucensjB."  The  history  of  01* 
tnisU,  by  W.  Miiller  (Vienna,  1882),  has 
not  coiue  in  my  way,  eo  1  do  not  know 
whether  Auguatinui  apjiears  there* 
The  I>ial4igu*  is  duly  in  Haln,  but 
has  not,  I  think,  been  much  noticed  by 
literary  historians. 
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This  writer's  family  uanie  ia  vernacular  appears  to  have  been 
Kasenbrot;  and  he  was  one  of  the  early  German  Humanists 
whose  most  famous  chiefs  were  Keuchlin  earlier,  Conrad  Celtes 
and  EobanuB  Hessus  later,  who  achieved  much  tolerable  verse, 
and  io  the  Epistolm  Obseurorum  one  immortal  piece  of  prose, 
but  who  were  whelmed  in  the  deluge  of  the  Reformation 
struggles,  and  accomplished  little  of  the  good  which  they  might 
have  done  to  Germany.  The  Bialogus — which  has  the  perhaps 
not  quite  accidental  interest  of  having  appeared  in  the  year 
between  the  writing  of  Savonarola's  somewhat  dubious  backing 
of  Poetry,  and  the  first  printing  of  Boccaccio's  uncompromising 
and  generous  championship  thereof — cannot  be  said  to  be  of 
much  intrinsic  importance.  The  author  gives,  or  rather  adopts, 
the  definition  of  Poetry  as  *'a  metrical  structure  of  true  or 
feigned  narration,  composed  in  suitable  rhytlim  or  feet,  and 
adjusted  to  utility  and  pleasure."  But  his  text  is  rather 
rambling.  A  parallel  with  Medicine  (the  piece  seems  to  have 
been  written  at  Padua,  which  helps  it  to  its  place  here)  is  not 
very  well  worked  out,  and  the  latter  part  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  rather  dull  -  fantastic  allegorisings  of  the  stories  of 
Tiresias,  the  Gorgons,  the  geography  of  Hades,  and  so  forth. 
Still  it  is  a  sign,  and  welcome  as  such. 

Another  Transalpine  may  be  admitted  here,  for  reasons 
of  time  rather  than  of  place,  to  introduce  two  undoubted 
Pamdoxkija  Italians.  It  is  customary  to  mention  the  name  at 
attftf^ks  on  ii  \^2,st  of  Comelius  Agrippa/  if  not  exactly  as  a  critic, 

try  (hmthm  1*1  i  1 

Agrippa,  ^t  any  rate  as  being  a  denouncer,  though  no  mean 
^^'**'*»  ^**"'***  practitioner,  of  literature.  It  is  perhaps  a  just 
punishment  for  his  blasphemy  that  no  one  who  only  knew  this 
would  dream  that  the  adept  of  Nettesheim  was  as  good  a  man 
of  letters  as  he  is.  It  constitutes  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Ih 
VanUaie  Sdentiarum  (1527),  and  is  a  mere  piece  of  hackneyed 
railing^  at  the^art  which  aures  stuitorum  dtmulcei^  which  is 
atchitectrix  meTidaeiorum  et  cuUrix  perversorum  dogmatnvi, 
which  ia  pertenuis  et  nnda,  inmdsat  emt/ruTis,  famdica,  Alas!  if 
some  tales  are  true,  Cornelius  (who  really  was  a  clever  man) 

^  I  fa  Ave  used  tbe  Optra,  2  vol  a.,  Lugdunif  1531,  Svo.  Th«  pBAsages  cited  win 
be  found  at  ii.  14  ig. 


VIDA. 


2d 


Vida, 


found  that  Occultism  could  starve  its  votaries  as  well  as  Poetry. 
Hia  attack  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  an  instance  of  that  measles 
of  the  RenaisaaDce  (nor  of  the  Renaissance  only)  paradox- 
quackery  ;  and  it  has  no  solid  foundation  whatever.  The 
later  (1543)  Faradossi  of  Ortensio  Landi  ^  exhibit  more  frankly 
the  same  spirit,  but  in  regard  to  individuals,  especially  Aris- 
totle, rather  than  to  poetry  and  literature  generally.  And  it  is 
probably  not  absent  from  Berni's  IHalogo  contra  .  /'  ^'^^  ysSTj 
but  written  earlier),  m  wliich^  Poetry  is  dismissed  by  this 
agreeable  poet  as  suitable  enough  pastime  for  a  gentleman,  but 
out  of  the  question  as  a  regular  vocation  or  serious  business. 

But  we  must  return  to  serious  persons.  Of  the  critical' 
texts  to  which  we  pay  chief  attention  in  this  book,  there  are 
not  a  few  which  are  of  far  higher  critical  value  than 
¥idft^,BfldMS.*  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
even  the  similarly  named  treatises  of  Aristotle  and  of  Horace 
have  bad  a  greater  actual  influence ;  and  I  at  least  am  nearly 
certain  that  no  modern  treatise  has  had,  or  has  yet  had  a 
chance  of  having,  anythmg  like  so  much.  In  the  recently 
renewed  study  of  Renaissance  Criticism  there  has  been,  natur- 
ally enough,  a  repetition  of  a  phenomenon  familiar  on  such 
occasions — that  is  to  say,  the  deflection  of  attention  from  pretty 
well-known  if  half-forgotten  material  to  material  which  had 
been  still  more  forgotten,  and  was  hardly  known  at  all 
Daniello,  Minturno,  and  the  rest  had^  since  the  seventeenth 
century,  rested  almost  undisturbed;  even  Castelvetro  and 
Scaliger  had  more  or  less  shrunk  to  the  position  of  anthoiitieQ. 
of  some  importance,  in  regard  to  ancient  criticism.  But  Vida,  f  ^ 
owing  to  the  unmistakable  though  unacknowledged  bouowing-r 
of  Boileau,  the  franker  discipleship  of  Pope,  and  the  inclusion  ( 
of  a^ery  characteristic  translation  by  Pitt  among  the  usual 
collections  of  '*  British  Poets,"  had  taken  rank  once  for  alL     It 


*  For  Land]  or  I*ttndo,  Bee  aq  inter- 
«itiiig  {xAper  by  Mr  W.  E.  A.  Axod,  in 
fol.  XX.  of  the  Tran«actiont  of  the 
Boytl  Society  of  Litemture. 

'  Thi«s  which  is  very  amuisiDg,  cipenn 
the  ed*  of  Bemi'a  Opert  in  the  Son- 
» ocdleetion  (Miku,  18S8), 


^  For  the  Latm  I  u»e  Pope  s  SeUUa 
Poctnain  ItalQrtim  (2  volt.,  LondoD, 
1740)^  ii,  131-189,  and  the  aiioiiymoUA 
Poi^tniUa  Sdecta  Ikdortan,  (Oxford, 
1808),  207-266;  for  Pitt'ii  Englishing, 
Chalmci^'i  PofU,  xix.  63^-661.  The 
originftl  Is  Rome,  1527,  4  to. 


^'^^■^^-^^ 


so 
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ifl  true  that  it  was  a  rank  somewhat  of  the  museum  order,,  but 
it  existed.  Now,  the  critics  who  followed  him  and  refined  upon 
him  have  been  disinterred,  and  are  enjoying  their  modest 
second  vogue;  and  he  is  comparatively  neglected,  though  a 
judicious  American  *  has  put  him  in  modern  dress  once  more 
with  his  two  great  disciples. 

Of  three  things,  however,  the  one  is  absolutely  incontest- 
able as  a  fact,  and  the  other  two  are  not  easily,  I  think,  to 
Jmporiancr  be  gainsaid  by  competent  authority.  The  first  is, 
o/^  Poetics,  that  Vida  anticipates  in  time  even  the  earliest  of 
the  prose  critics  of  the  new  Italian  school  by  some  couple  of 
years,  while  he  anticipates  the  main  group  of  these  critics 
by  more  than  twenty.  The  second  is,  that  though  no  doubt  he 
took  some  impulse  from  Politiau  and  other  Humanists,  he 
is  practically  the  _  first  to  codify  that  extravagant  Virgil - 
worsliip  which  reigned  throughout  the  Neo  -  Classical  dis- 
pensation* The  third  is  that,  not  merely  in  this  point  but  in 
others,  he  seems,  by  a  sort  of  intuition,  to  have  anticipated, 
at  the  beginuing  of  the  sixteenth  century,  almost  the  whole 
critical  orthodoxy  of  the  sixteenth^  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth. 
It  is  this  which  makes  the  translation  of  him  by  Pitt  so  inter- 
esting ;  because  the  translator  is,  for  once,  no  traitor,  but  phis 
ropaliste  que  k  roi  —  fanatically  imbued  with  the  principles, 
and  equipped  to  the  finger- tips  with  the  practice,  of  ins  original. 
But  for  the  purposes  of  the  scholar  that  original  itself  must 
of  course  be  taken. 

The  temper  and  the  faith  in  which  Vida  writes  are  made 

manifest  by  the  very  beginning  of  his  poem — an  invocation  to 

Analyms      ^'^^  Muses   woveu   of   unexceptionable  ^ra^w^-tags, 

oftht"  piece,  and  deftly  dovetailed  into  a  dedication  to  the  luckless 

Dauphin  Francis,  wlio  had  then  taken  his  father's  place  as  Charles 

the  Fifth's  prisoner  at  Madrid,  and  to  whose  captivity  the  poem 

is  modestly  offered  as  a  solace  or  pastime.     These  invocations 

accomplished  fnore  majoruni^  Vida  proceeds  to  occupy  his  First 

Book  with  a  sort  of  general  clearing  of  the  ground.     He  is  ready 

to  teach  the  secret  of  all  kinds  of  poetry ;  but  the  poet  must 

very  carefully  inquire  what  are  the  kinds  to  which  he  himself 

^  FroL  i.  S.  Cbok  (Bostoti,  1892). 
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m  beat  adapted  and  best  inclined.  Commissioned  work  is 
dubious,  unless  under  a  king's  command.  But  there  is  more 
than  this:  the  poetic  child  must  be  carefully  nursed  in  the 
arts  suitable  to  his  great  calling.  He  must  be  as  carefully 
guarded  from  the  taint  of  vulgar  and  incorrect  speech;  and 
must  be  regularly  initiated  into  Poetry— Latin  first,  especially 
Virgil,  and  then  Greek,  especially  Homer.  A  short  historical 
sketch  of  poetry  follows ;  but  it,  like  everything  else,  is  brought 
round  to  the  deification  of  the  Mantuan*  Hence  Vida  (who 
must  be  pronounced  rather  long  in  weighing  anchor)  diverges 
to  a  good-natured  intercession  with  parents  and  teachers  not  to 
have  the  boys  whipped  too  much,  telling  a  moving  legend  of  an 
extremely  pretty  ^  boy  who  was  actually  whipped  to  death,  or 
at  least  died  of  fear.  Emulation,  however,  is  quite  a  good 
stimulus ;  and  by  degrees  work  will  be  loved  for  itself.  But 
original  poetical  production  must  not  be  attempted  too  young ; 
there  must  be  time  for  play ;  the  rudiments  of  metre  and  so 
forth  must  be  thoroughly  learnt;  and,  above  all,  non  omties 
amnm  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind.  It  is  better  to  begin 
with  pastorals  and  minor  subjects;  solitude  and  country  life  are 
very  desirable  circumstances.  And  so  Book  L  closes  with  a 
fresh  invocation  of  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  a  fresh  celebration 
of  its  power* 

After  this  rather  ample  prelude  the  author  somewhat  un- 
reasonably (seeing  that  the  delay  has  been  his  own  doing),  but 
in  coftchmanlike  fashion,  says  Pergile!  Fieridcs,  and  proposes 
to  unfold  the  whole  of  Helicon  to  coming  ages.  The  first  dis- 
closure is  scarcely  novel  You  must  invoke  Jove  and  the 
Muses;  nor  will  one  Invocation  do.  When  in  doubt  always 
invoke,^  Kext  you  should,  without  holding  out  bombastic 
promises,  allure  your  reader  by  a  modest  but  sufficient 
description  of  the  subject  of  your  poem.  So  far  the  method 
of  turning  the  practice  of  the  ancients  into  a  principle  is 
impartially  adjusted  to  Homer  and  Virgil  alike ;  but  after  a 
few  score  verses  the  partisan  appears.     The  begin uings  of  the 


1  Jnti^ii  fBtcit  itnie  o/iotf,  ed<  Oxoa., 
^  For  i  vwy  iDtereeting  rad  ohAmc- 


terifltic  view  of  thia  "invoking  "  in  the 
next  generation,  aee  Cattelvetro,  Op, 
Var.,  ed,  eii.  inf,,  pp.  79-99. 
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m^  and  the  Odymey^  the  phingiiig  into  the  midst  of  things 
with  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  and  the  sojourn  with  Calypso, 
instead  of  the  rape  of  Helen  (why  not  of  Hesione?)  or  the 
launch inj^  from  Troy,  are  duly  praised.  But  tlie  elaborate 
Homeric  descriptions— as  that  of  the  car — are  boggled  at :  the 
introduction  of  Thersites  shocks  Vida  (Drances  seems  a  far 
nobler  figure),  and  the  jiettiness  of  the  subjects  of  some  of 
the  Homeric  similes  would  never  suit  tlie  magniloquence  of 
the  Latian  Muse,*  In  Virgil,  on  the  other  hand,  he  can  see  no 
fault ;  even  the  demand  of  Venus  for  arras  to  clothe  her  bastard 
son,  which  had  given  qualms  to  admirers  of  old,  does  not  disturb 
Vida  at  all ;  and  his  poem  seems  to  be  slipping  by  degrees  into  a 
mere  pr^^w  of  the  jEncid,  that  each  trait  actually  found  in  Virgil 
may  be  registered  as  a  pattern  to  poets  generally.  He  wrenches 
himself  free  for  a  moment  to  inculcate  the  following  of  nature ; 
but  presently  lapses  into  an  elaborate  demonstration  of  the 
beantifnl  way  in  which  the  Mantnan  docs  follow  nature.  In 
short,  though  now  and  then  to  "  save  his  face  '*  an  illustration  is 
drawn  honoris  cmim  from  Homer,  this  Second  Book  on  the 
ordannance  of  the  poem  is,  till  it  ceases  with  a  panegyric  of  Leo 
X,  little  more  than  a  descant  On  tlie  Imitation  of  Virgil 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Third  Book  offers  much  differ- 
ence in  this  respect — though  the  idolatry  of  Virgil  is  in  parts 
a  little  more  disguised.  It  is,  again  more  'inajorum,  devoted  to 
Diction,  and,  the  Muses  having  been  invited  to  cross  the  stage 
once  more,  our  Mentor  first  reprobates  Obscurity.  But  though 
you  must  not  be  obscure,  you  may  and  should  be  Figurative, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  beat  known  of  our  ancient  acquaintances 
the  Figures^ — Metaphor,  Hyperbole,  Apostrophe,  and  so  forth — 
are  introduced  and  commended,  or  sometimes  discommended. 
It  is  extremely  noteworthy  that  the  wamiugs-off  include  one 
far  from  ugly  conceit — 

**  Aut  criaes  Magua;  Genetricia  gramiim  dicaf 


4 

I 
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'  *'  DrftQCCA . . .  oousiluEi  nun  fu  tills  auctor^ 
Div«e  opum^  pollens  lingua  et  i>opulari- 

bus  auria, 
,  ,  .  Neqyc  enim  m  Latio  mAgno  ore 

•on&nteiiL 


Artiift  duce&que  decet  tarn  Tiles    de- 

cidere  m  res/* 
It  i»  iDtere«tiDg  to  hear  the  watchword 
*'Low  ! '"  so  early. 
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This,  of  coiirse,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  horror  of  a 
daring  metaphor  —  of  one  which  runs  the  risk  of  seeming 
"  frigid  " — which  we  find  prevailing  from  Aristotle  to  Longinus, 
and  even  in  both  these  great  men.  To  us,  most  assuredly^  the 
likening  of  the  grass  to  the  tresses  of  Mother  Earth  is  not  in  the 
least  absurd,  but  a  verj  beautiful  and  poetical  phrase,  awaking, 
and  adjusting  itself  aptly  to,  a  train  of  equally  poetical  sugges- 
tion. But  before  very  long  the  ad\ace  as  to  the  choice  of  lan- 
guage takes  the  plain  and  simple  form,  **  Strip  the  Ancients  !" 
The  poet  is  bidden  to  fit  "^ 

**  exuYias  veterumqae  iDsignia  " 

to  himself;  he  is  to  gird  himself  up  to  the  **  theft,"  and  drive 
the  spoil  on  every  occasion.  He  who  trusts  to  his  own  wit  and 
invention  is  unhesitatingly  condemned  and  pitied.  If  you  want 
to  live,  to  have  your  works  escape  decay,  you  must  "steal" 
Vida  repeats  the  very  word  over  and  over  again,  and  without 
the  slightest  bashfulness  or  compunction.  He  is,  however,  good 
enough  to  admit  that,  if  a  new  word  is  absolutely  wanted  to 
express  something  not  in  the  ancients,  it  may  be  invented  or 
borrowed  —  say  from  Greek  —  as  the  older  Latins  had  them- 
selves done.  When  one  word  is  diflBcult  to  find  or  awkwsird 
if  found,  you  must  employ  Periphrasis.  Compounds  are  per- 
mitted to  a  certain  extent  (the  weakness  of  Latin  and  its 
brood  in  this  respect  is  well  known),  but  never  to  a  greater 
than  that  of  two  words.  Pericrricrepas  is  stigmatised  by 
innuendo,  though  the  word  itself  is  Lucretian,  and  though 
there  is  absolutely  no  principle  in  the  restriction.  You  are 
to  tone  down  ill  -  sounding  proper  names,  as  Sicharbas  into 
SichsBus.  But  in  all  cases  your  words  are  to  be  entirely  sub- 
servient to  the  sense,  though  they  may  and  should  be  suited 
to  it — a  doctrine  which  lends  itself  of  course  to  extensive  Vir- 
gilian  illustration.  And  so  the  poem  concludes  with  a  peror- 
ation of  some  length,  drawing  ever  and  ever  closer  to,  and  at 
last  ending  in,  ttie  laudation  of  the  unrivalled  Maro. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  astonishing  accuracy  with  which,  as 
has  been  said,  Vida  actually  anticipated  the  dominant  critical 
taste  of  something  like  three  hundred  years^  and  the  creative 
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taste  of  about  half  that  period,  not  many  more  lines  than  we 
Eumtial  ^^^®  given  pages  might  have  been  devoted  to  him. 
ptnert^of  That  the  poem  as  a  composition  is  a  sufficiently 
Ub  tkeorif.  elegant  piece  of  patchwork  may  of  course  be  freely 
granted ;  and  it  deserves  perhaps  less  grudging  praise  for  the 
extreme  fidelity  and  ingenuity  with  which  it  illustrates  its  own 
doctrines.  But  those  doctrines  themselves  are,  whether  we  look 
at  them  in  gross  or  in  detail,  some  of  the  poorest  and  most  beggarly 
things  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  criticism.  That  the 
prescriptions  are  practically  limited  to  those  necessary  for  turn- 
ing out  the  epic  or  **  heroic  "  poem  does  not  so  much  matter — 
though  it  is  not  entirely  without  significance.  Vida's  idea  of 
poetry  is  simply  and  literally  shoddy.^  That  fabric—the  fact  is 
perhaps  not  invariably  known  to  those  who  use  the  word — 
differs  from  others,  not  as  pinchbeck  differs  from  gold,  or 
cotton  from  silk;  but  in  beiug  exclusively  composed  of  already 
manufactured  and  worn  textures  which  are  torn  up  and  passed 
afresh  through  mill  and  loom.  And  this  is  the  process — and 
practically  the  sole  process — which  Vida  enjoins  on  the  poet, 
going  80  far  as  to  pronounce  anathema  on  any  one  who  dares  to 
pursue  any  other. 

When  it  is  examined  in  detail  the  proceeding  may  excite  even 
more  astonishment,  which  will  be  wisely  directed  not  more  to 
the  original  conception  of  it  than  to  the  extent  to 
andifympio-  which,  from  what  followed,  it  seems  to  have  hit  cer- 
maiic  tigrU'  tain  peculiarities  in  the  aesthetic  sense  of  mankind 
as  regards  poetry.  We  may  easily  go  wrong  by 
devoting  too  much  attention  to  the  fact  of  Vida's  individual 
selection  of  the  poet  to  whom  all  other  poets  are  bound  jurare 
in  verba.  It  is  certain  that,  from  his  own  day  to  this,  Virgil 
has  appealed  to  many  tastes — and  to  some  of  the  greatest — 
secure  of  his  result  of  being  pronounced  altimimo  poeia.  Those 
who  like  him  least  cannot  but  admit  that  Dante  and  Tennyson 
among  poets,  that  Quintilian  and  Scaliger  —  nay,  that  even 
Boileau — among  critics,  are  not  precisely  neghgible  quantities. 
But  the  real  subject — not  merely  of  astonishment  but  of  reason- 

1  Some  would  [^lead  for  **nio«ftic,"      cubes  A»fiwc{/"— be  doea  oot  steal  tbem 
But  tbe  moMkic  worker  works  hia  tiny       ready  made  and  arranged. 
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able  and  deliberate  determmatioii  to  adopt  a  position  of  **  No 
Surrender"  in  the  denial  of  Vida's  positioD — is  this  selection 
of  any  poet,  no  matter  who  it  may  be,  as  not  only  a  positive 
pattern  of  all  poetic  excellence,  but  a  negative  iiidex^  expurga- 
torius  of  all  poetic  delinquency.  Not  Homer,  not  Dante,  not 
Shakespeare  himself,  can  be  allowed  the  first  position  ;  and  the 
main  principle  and  axiom  of  all  sound  Criticism  Ls,  that  not 
merely  no  actual  poet,  but  no  possible  one,  can  be  allowed  the 
second.  This  kind  of  poetical  predestination — this  fixing  of  a  1 
hard-and-fast  type,  within  wEicli  lies  all  salvation  and  without 
which  lies  none— is  utter  blasphemy  a^^ainst  the  poetical  spirit,  i 
Not  only  will  simple  imitation  of  the  means  whereby  one  poet 
has  achieved  poetry  not  suffice  to  enable  another  to  achieve  it, 
but  this  suggestion  is  by  far  the  least  dangerous  part  of  the 
doctrine.  It  will  probably  lead  to  the  composition  of  much  bad 
poetry,  but  it  will  not  necessarily  cause  the  abortion,  or  the 
mistaking  when  born,  of  any  that  is  good.  The  damnatory 
clauses  of  the  creed  must  have,  and  did  have,  this  fatal  effect. 
Vida  and  those  who  followed  him  excused  themselves,  were 
accepted  by  their  disciples,  and  have  recently  been  eulogised  by 
our  newest  Neo- Classics,  as  following  Nature  and 
a,pp€aJt  to  Treason.  Tliat  they  said— perhaps  that  they  thought 
Metuon  and  — they  followed  both  is  unquestionable.^  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  their  Law  of  Nature — like  the  Articles 
of  War  in  Marryat's  novel — ^was  a  dead  letter,  owiug  to  the  pro- 
viso, from  the  first  more  or  less  clearly  hinted  at  and  latterly 
avowed,  that  all  of  Nature  that  was  worth  imitating  had  already 
been  imitated  by  the  ancients.  As  for  the  appeal  to  Reason,  it 
is  a  mere  juggle  with  words ;  and  it  is  astonishing  that  at  this 
time  of  day  any  one  should  be  deluded  by  it.  What  Reason  pre- 
scribes Invocations  to  the  Muses  ?  What  Reason  insists  upon  be- 
ginning at  the  middle  instead  of  at  the  beginning  ?  What  Reason 
is  there  in  the  preference  of  the  pale  ac<zd4mie  of  Drances  to  the 
Rembrandt  sketch  of  the  demagogue  whom  Ulysses  cudgelled  ? 
of  the  shield  of  ^^neas  to  the  car  of  Achilles  ?  of  Sichssus  to 
Sicharbas  ?  What  has  Reason  to  say  (more  than  she  has  to  say 
against  poetic  transports  altogether)  against  the  exquisite  and 

^  CI  PotU^  \\,  162.     Semper  nutu  raiionii  eant  rea. 
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endlessly  suggestive  metaphor  of  "the  tresses  of  the  Mighty 
Mother"  for  the  grass,  with  its  wave,  and  its  light,  and  its 
shadow,  and  the  outline  of  the  everlasting  hills  and  vales  as  of 
the  sleeping  body  beneath  it  ?  In  all  these  cases,  and  in  a 
hundred  others,  we  may  boldly  answer  ■  *  None  and  Nothing !  '* 
The  true  Eeason — the  Mind  of  the  World^has  not  a  word  to 
say  against  any  of  these  forbidden  things,  or  in  favour  of  any  of 
those  preferred  ones. 

Bub  there  is,  let  it  be  freely  enough  gmnted,  a  false  Reason 
which  has,  no  doubt,  very  much  to  say  against  the  one  and  in 
favour  of  the  other.  The  warped  and  stunted  cpmmOD-sense, 
the  pedestrian  and  prosaic  matter-of*factoesSj  which  is  no  doubt 
natural  enough  in  a  certain  way  to  mankind,  had  made  little 
appearance  during  the  Middle  Ages.  These  A^es  may  be  called, 
if  any  one  chooses,  childish^  they  may  be  still  more  justly  called 
fantastic;  but  they  were  never  prosaic.  It  might  be  said  of 
their  Time-Spirit  as  of  the  albatross,  that 

"  Ses  ailes  de  g^ant  remp6chent  de  marGher." 

But  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  wings.  With  the  Eenaissance, 
prose,  in  the  good  sense  no  doubt  as  well  as  in  the  bad,  returned ; 
and  as  if  to  revenge  itself  for  the  universal  employment  of 
poetry  during  the  Middle  Ages  themselves,  it  proceeded  to 
lay  hands  even  upon  the  poet.  He  might  "  transport " ;  with 
Longinus  before  them  (if  Vida  had  him  not,  his  followers  had), 
they  could  not  very  well  deny  this.  But  his  methods  of  trans- 
porting must  be  previously  submitted  to  a  kind  of  inspector- 
ship ;  and  anything  dangerous  or  unusual  was  strictly  forbidden. 
His  bolt  was  not  to  be  '*  shot  too  soon  nor  beyond  the  moon  " : 
he  was  most  particularly  not  to  be  '*  of  imagination  all  compact*' 
On  the  contrary,  his  imagination  was  to  be  alloyed  with  doses 
of  the  commonest  commou*sense.  He  might  not  even  imp  his 
wings  save  with  registered  feathers,  and  these  feathers  were 
to  be  neither  too  long  nor  too  gay* 

Such  are  the  principles  that  we  find  in  Vida,  and  such  their 
inevitable  result.  Only  let  us  once  more  repeat,  not  merely  that 
he  may  well,  in  the  admirable  words  of  Lord  Foppiugton,  "  be 
proud  to  belong  to  so  prevailing  a  party  "  as  the  Neo-Classics  of 
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the  followipg  three  centuries,  but  that  he  actually  led  and  almost 
made  that  party  himself, 

A  considerable  time — more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century — had 
elapsed  between  Pohtian  and  Vida ;  but  from  the  appearance  of 
the  latter's  book  to  the  end  of  the  century  not  more  than  three 
years  on  the  average  ^  passed  without  the  appearance  of  a  critical 
treatise  of  some  importance.  Every  now  and  then  a  short  lull 
would  occur ;  but  this  was  always  made  up  by  a  greater  crowd 
The,  main  ^^  WTiters  after  the  interval.  Such  "  rallies  "  of  crit- 
tirtmm  icisni  (which  occurred  particularly  during  the  fourth 
9^fUd>  decade^  of  the  century,  about  its  very  centre,^  through- 
out the  seventh,*  eighth,^  and  ninth  ^  decades,  and  just  at  the 
end  ^  were  no  doubt  to  some  extent  determined  by  the  academic 
habits  of  the  Italians,  and  the  readiness  with  which  members  of  the 
same  academy,  or  different  academies,  took  up  the  cudgels  against 
each  other.  The  individual  exercises  took  various  forms.  A 
very  large  part  of  the  work  consists  of  commentaries  on  Aris- 
T^oetics ;  another,  closely  connected,  of  set  "  Arts  Poetic/' 
more  ostensibly  original ;  some  deal  with  vulgar  and  some  with 
"  regular "  poetry,  while  the  concrete  and  comparative  method 
is  by  no  means  neglected,  though  the  abstract  and  theoretic  is 
on  the  whole  preferred.  To  attempt  classification  by  kind 
would  be  a  sacrifice  of  real  to  apparent  method ;  and  to  trace  the 
development  of  the  same  ideas  in  different  writers  would  lead  to 
inextricable  confusion  and  criss-cross  reference.  We  shall  prob- 
ably find  it  best  to  follow  the  rule  which  has  been  observed  with 
rare  exceptions  throughout  this  History — that  of  giving  the  gist 

'  Mr  Bptngam's  useful  chronologi- 
cal table  gives  tweuty-five  book«  by 
nearly  as  many  diSerent  autliora  lor 
ttie  MTenty-three  years.  Nor  does  thk 
lilt  pret'ead  to  be  exhaustive ;  for  in- 
Ataoce,  it  omits  Kobortelio^e  Lof^gi^ut 
(1&54)«  and  the  important  Dt  poetU 
fnoUrorum  temporum  of  Lit i us  GirnlduB. 

*  Ik»lcie'»  (1585)  traDElatkm  of  Hor* 
ace  }  Pafzi'g  (1536)  of  Arietotle  ;  D^ni- 
•Uo'i  Po^ea  (1536),  and  Tolomei'a 
Vtrn  e  RegoU  (1539). 

«  Boborteilo'i»  ed.  of  Po^icM  (1518), 
And  Scguri  traiuUtion  (1549) ;  Maggi^R 


ed,  (1550) ;  Muzioa  Arte  Poetioi 
(1551) ;  Giraldi  Cinthio'a  Diaoorn 
(1554), 

*  Miuturncs'a  Latin  De  Porta,  (1559) ; 
Victoriua'  ArUtoUe*B  Po€Ue4  (1560); 
Scaliger'i  own  Poeiica  (1661)  ;  the 
completion  of  TrmatDO  (15(33) ;  Min- 
turno'i  Italian  Arte  Podiiea  (1564), 
and  Caatelvetro's  Poeiict  (1570). 

*  The  work  of  Piooolomini  and  Vi- 
}>eraao. 

*  Tliatof  Patrizzi,Taaao,aDdDeDore«. 
'  That  of  Buonaraici,  Ingeguert,  and 

Summo. 
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of  particular  books  and  the  opinions  of  particular  authors  to- 
gether, and  leaving  bird's-eye  views  to  the  Interchapters. 

Only  two  yeara  after  the  appearance  of  Vida's  poem  ap- 
peared the  next  critical  Italian  book  of  importance,  the  first 
instalment  of  InB^ino'a  Poetica,  The  first  instalment 
— for  a  singular  interval  took  place  between  the  begin- 
ning and  the  completion  of  this  work.  The  first  four  parts 
were,  as  has  just  been  said,  published  in  1529,  when  the  main 
stream  of  Italian  criticism  had  hardly  begun  to  flow ;  the  two 
last  not  till  1563,  two  years  after  the  publication  of  Scaliger^s 
great  work,  and  after  a  full  generation  (in  the  ordinary  count) 
of  active  discussion  of  the  matters,^  Such  conditions  cannot 
fail  to  affect  the  homogeneity  of  a  book.  But  still  Trissino  put 
it  forth  as  one  book  in  different  parts,  not,  as  he  might  very 
well  have  done,  and  as  others  actually  did,  as  two  books ;  and 
we  are  therefore  entitled,  and  indeed  bound,  with  the  caution 
just  given,  to  treat  it  as  a  whole.  The  handsome  quartos,^  well 
printed  and  beautifully  frontispieced  and  vignetted,  of  the 
standard  edition  of  Trissino's  Opere,  are  perhapsj  taking  them 
together,  rather  an  ornament  to  the  shelf  than  a  plentiful 
provision  of  furniture  for  the  mind.  The  disadvantages  of 
versi  scioUi  have  not  often  been  shown  more  conspicuously  than 
in  the  Italia  Liherata,  and  the  Sofofiisba  has  little  but  its  earli- 
ness  and  regularity  to  plead  as  a  set-off  to  tlie  general  short- 
comings of  the  modern  classical  Drama.  The  better  repute  of 
Italian  comedy  would  hardly  have  arisen  from  such  pieces  as 
/  SimiUimi ;  and  the  Rime  are  most  ordinary  things.  In  our 
own  division  he  is  of  some  historical  account;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  grateful  to  the  first  publisher  of  the  De  VulgaH 
Floqmo,  and  that  praise  of  earliness,  which  he  has  earned  in 
more  than  one  respect,  must  be  extended  to  the  first  four  parts 
of  the  Pmtica.  He  boasts  justly  enougli  that  nobody,  save 
Dante  and  Antonio  da  Tempo,  was  before  him,  and  that  both  of 
these  had  written  in  Latin. 


*  Some,  however,  if  not  all,  of  this 
latter  part  tu*<i  been  written  fourteen 
or  afteea  ye&rs  eftrliftTf  in  1548-49. 
EyeQ   this,  however,  leaves  a  twenty 


yeiara'  gap,    which  TriMrno  uttribntea 
to  the  comfxjaition  of  his  great  (or  at 
any  rate  large)  poem  on  the  Go  the. 
3  2  volfl.,  Verona,  1729. 
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Trissino  does  not,  in  hiB  first  instalmeut,  busy  himself  with 
those  abstract  discussions  which  were  soon  to  furnish  the  staple  of 
Italian  criticism.  He  adopts  Aristotle's  "  Imitation  ** 
^M^oetic  ^""^^fly  ^^d  without  cavil  or  qualiti cation ;  and  then 
passes,  in  his  First  Part  or  "Division/'  to  the  ques- 
tion of  choosing  your  language,  in  which  he  generally  follows 
Dante,  but  with  an  adaptation  to  the  time.  It  is  not  with 
him  a  question  of  making  an  "  Illustrious  Vulgar  Tongue,"  an 
*'  Italian,"  but  of  calling  by  that  name  one  already  adopted. 
In  his  further  remarks  on  Diction  he  sometimes  borrows,  and 
often  expands  or  supplements,  the  very  words  of  Dante  at  first, 
and  then  passes  to  elaborate  discussion,  with  examples,  of  the 
qualities  of  speech— Clearness,  Grandeur,  Beauty,  Swiftness. 
Next  he  deals  with  what  he  calls  the  costmne  —  character, 
ethos,  suiting  of  style  to  person— with  truth,  artifice,  and  what 
he  calls  the  *'  fashions "  —  that  is  t€  say,  the  alterations  of 
quantity,  &c.,  by  dwelling,  slurriug,  syncope,  and  the  like.  The 
arrangement  of  this  First  Division  is  not  very  logical ;  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  cross-division  has  been  the  curse  of  rhetorical- 
formal  discussion  of  the  kind  from  a  very  early  period  to  the 
present  day.  The  Second  Division  deals  with  pure  prosody, 
the  division  of  feet,  shortening  {rimozione),  as  in  del  for  ddo, 
elifiion,  csesura,  &c. ;  tlie  Third  with  arrangement  of  verses  and 
stanzas;  the  Fourth  with  the  complete  forms  of  Sonnet,  Ballata, 
and  Canzone,  the  sub- varieties  of  which  were  detailed  with  great 
care  and  plentiful  examples. 

Here  what  might  more  properly  be  called  the  First  Part, 
oonsLsting  of  these  four  divisions,  ends;  the  long  subsequent 
Second  Part  (made  up  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Divisions)  has  a 
separate  Preface-dedication  referring  to  the  gap.  These  parts 
are  not,  like  the  others,  divided  into  sections  with  headings; 
and,  doubtless  on  the  pattern  if  not  of  any  one  particular 
treatise*  of  the  spirit  of  many  which  had  j^'one  between,  they 
deal  with  general  questions.  The  Imitation  theory  is  handled 
at  some  length,  and  with  citation  of  Plato  as  well  as  of  Aristotle  ; 
the  kinds  of  poetry  are  ti^eated  on  a  more  general  standard, 
and  not  with  mere  reference  to  the  rules  of  constructing  each. 
The  larger  part  of  the   Fifth   Division   is  given  entirely  to 
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Tragedy:  the  Sixth  begins  with  that  Heroic  Poem  which 
was  80  much  on  the  mind  of  the  country  and  the  century. 
But  it  ends  chiefly  on  Figures — the  formal  heart  of  Trissino, 
long-travelled  as  it  has  been,  fondly  turning  to  its  old  loves 
at  the  last 

The  contents  of  the  treatise  or  treatises^  especially  if  we  take 
them  with  Trissino's  attempts  to  introduce  the  Greek  Omega 

and  the  Greek  Epsilon  into  Italian  spelling,  his 
^a  mffco;   grammatical  ^'  Doubts^'  and  his  later  "  Introduction 

to  Grammar,"  his  dialogue  II  CasieUano,  and  so 
forth, ^  will  show  his  standpoint  with  sufficient  clearness.  It  is 
almost  purely  formal  in  the  minor,  not  to  say  the  nainimj 
kinds  of  form.  He  is  indeed  credited  by  some  with  a  position 
of  importance,  ui  the  history  of  the  Unities.  He  is,  they  say, 
the  first  to  refer  to  the  observance  of  the  Unity  of  Time  as  a  dis- 
tinction from  "ignorant  poets,"^  giving  therewith  a  disparaging 
glance  at  medifieval  drama.^  But  this  overlooks  the  fact  that 
he  is  simply  repeating  what  Aristotle  says,  with  an  addition 
much  more  likely*  to  refer  to  non-Humanist  contemporaries 
than  to  the  almost  forgotten  "mystery/*  His  theory  of  th^ 
Heroic  Poem,  like  his  practice  in  the  ItcUia  Liberata,  is  slav- 
ishly Aristotelian.  The  chief  evidence  of  real  development 
that  I  can  find  is  in  his  treatment  of  Comedy,  where  the  ex- 
tremely rapid  and  contemptuous  dismissal  of  the  Master  called 
imperatively  for  some  supplement,  considering  the  popularity 
of  the  kind  in  the  writer's  own  time  and  country.  Possibly 
reinforcing  Aristotle  here  with  Cicero,  and  certainly  using  the 
famous  Simve  muri  magno  of  Lucretius,  he  succeeds  in  putting 
together  a  theory  of  the  ludicrous  to  which,  or  to  some  sub- 
sequent developments  of  it  in  Italy,  Hobbes's  "  passion  of  sudden 


*  All  these,  with  the  Portica  and  the 
tnuiBlatfoQ  of  Dftute,  wiU  be  fouDd  in 
the  lecond  volume  of  the  editlou  cited* 
1  take  the  opportunity  of  correctiiig  in 
injustice  to  Ttiseino  which  I  committed 
at  u  417,  and  which  wa*  brought  to  ray 
notice  by  a  reviewer  In  the  Atherujeum. 
"  QloYUi-  [or  Girnn-]  battiata  Doria " 
dot*  Bay,  in  his  dedication  to  the  Card- 
iual  de*  Mediei,  that  Dante  wrot-e  it  in 


Latici,  adding,  however,  a  clause  of  auch 
singular  obccuiity  that  at  ^ret  sight 
one  takes  tt  m  meauiDg  that  Dante 
Atfn«e{f  translated  the  book  into  Italian. 
For  diBcus^ioD  of  this  aee  Bajna's  ed. 
of  the  Dt  V,  E.,  p.  li  17. 

3  IL  95,  Perhape  better  '*  un- 
learned/' indotti  Po€tL 

'  Spingani,  p.  92. 

*  Et  ttfMor  ei9p  aifok. 
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glory'*  has  been^  not  unjustly  tjEced.  The  '*  sudden"  seems 
indeed  to  be  directly  due  to  Maggi,  a  critic  who  will  be  pres- 
ently mentioned  with  other  commentators  on  the  Poetics,  And 
ilaggi  had  published  long  before  Trissino's  later  Divisions 
appeared,  though,  it  may  be,  not  before  they  were  written.® 

The  growth  during  the  interval  had  been  of  three  kinds, 
sometimes  blended,  sometimes  kept  apart.  The  first  kind  con- 
Editors  sisted  of  translations,  editions,  and  commentaries  of 
<tc.,  o/fAe  and  on  the  Foetus;  the  second,  of  abstract  discus- 
Poetica.  gjjjy^  ^1  pQgtry ;  the  third,  of  more  or  less  formal 
"Arts"  not  very  different  from  Trissino's  own.  The  first  class 
produced  later,  in  the  work  of  Castelvetro,  a  contribution  of 
almost  the  first  importance  to  the  History  and  to  the  Art  of 
Criticism ;  and  it  could  not  but  exercise  a  powerful  influence. 
It  belongs,  however,  in  all  but  its  most  prominent  examples 
(such  as  that  just  referred  to,  which  will  be  fully  discussed  in 
the  next  chapter),  rather  to  monographers  on  Aristotle  than  to 
general  historians  of  Criticism,  inasmuch  as  it  is  mainly  para- 
sitic. Before  any  hook  of  original  critical  importance  later 
than  Trissino's  had  been  issued,  in  1536,^  Alessandro  de'  Pa^szi 
published  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Poetics,  which 
for  some  time  held  the  position  of  standard,  and 
a  do2en  years  later  came  three  important  works  on  the  book — 
Bobortello's  edition  of  1548,  Segni's  Italian  translation  of  1549, 
and  Maggi's  edition  of  1550 — all  showing  the  attention  and 
interest  which  the  subject  was  exciting,  while,  still  before  the 
later  "  Divisions  "  of  Trissino  appeared,  Vettori  in  1560  added  his 
edition,  of  greater  importance  than  any  earlier  one.  Long  before 
this  the  book  had  become  a  regular  subject  of  lectures.  Of 
these  writers  Eobortello,  and  still  more  Vettori  (**  Victorius  "), 
were  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  text;  Maggi,  who  was  assisted 
by  Lombardi^  to  the  discussion  of  the  matter.* 

of  Horace  into  Italian  the  year  before. 
*  Mr  Spingam  haa  eztnuited  from 
MS.,  and  publiBhed  aa  an  appendix  to 
hia  book,  au  interesting  review  of  the«e 
comoieiitatora  and  otbera,  by  Leon- 
ardo Salviatif  a  Buooesaor  of  theirs  in 
1686,  and  too  famcius  in  the  Tosao 
controversy* 


PauL 


*  Sinngarn,  p»  102, 

'  The  dificumoti  occupie»  nearly  four 
quarto  pages,  ii.  127-130;  Triaatno,  of 
€ioiir«e,  dpe«  not  neglect  Quintilian'i 
handling  of  the  subject  in  Ind. ,  vi.  S, 
and  hequotei  modem  aaweU  a«  ancient 
examples. 

»  Dolce  had  translated  the  J  rtPoffico 
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In  the  critical  handling  of  these  editors  and  commeBtators 
we  find,  as  we  should  expect,  much  of  the  old  rhetorical  trifling. 
For  all  their  acorn,  expre^ssed  or  implied,  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
they  repeat  the  distinctions  of  poetica,  poeMs,  poeia,  and  poema  ^ 
as  docilely  as  Martianus,  or  a  student  of  Martianus,  could  have 
done  a  thousand  or  five  hundred  years  before,  and  they  hand  it 
on  too  as  a  sort  of  charmed  catchword  to  Scaliger^  and  Jonson.^ 
But  brought  face  to  face  as  they  are  with  the  always  weighty, 
though  by  no  means  always  transparently  clear,  doctrines  of 
Aristotle,  and  self -charged  with  the  duty  of  explaining  and 
I  commenting  them,  they  cannot,  if  they  would,  escape  the  neces- 
sity of  grappling  with  the  more  abstract  and  less  merely  techno- 
jffj^r^  logical  questions.  Eobortello,^  like  Maggi,  though  less 
Segm,  *  elaborately,  has  a  theory  of  the  ludicrous.  Both,  and 
Maggi,  others,  necessarily  grapple  with  that  critx  of  the 
kcttkarsis  which  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  crucial. 
Both,  with  Segni,  discuss  the  Unity  of  Time  and  differ  about  it; 
though  none  of  the  three  has  yet  discovered  (as  indeed  it  is  not 
discoverable  in  Aristotle  or  Aristotle's  literary  documents)  the  yet 
more  malignant  Unity  of  Place.  Vettori  would  extend  the  cramp 
in  time  (not  of  course  with  the  twenty-four  hours'  limit)  frotu 
tragedy  to  epic.  Most  of  them  have  arrived  at  that  besotment 
as  to  "  verisimilitude  '*  wliich  is  responsible  for  the  worst  parts 
of  the  Neo-Classic  theory^  and  which,  in  the  plensant  irony  com- 
mon to  all  entanglements  with  Duessas  of  the  kind,  makes  the 
unfortimate  lovers  guilty  of  the  wildest  excesses  of  artificial 
improbability,  And  in  all,  whether  they  project  their  reiections 
on  their  text  into  more  general  forms  or  not,  we  can  see  the 
gradual  crystallising  of  a  theory  of  poetry,  heroic,  or  dramatic, 
or  general. 

Nor  was  such  theory  left  without  direct  and  independent 

exposition  during  the  period  which  we  are  considering.     The 

ThtorUia:  first  author  of  one  is  generally  taken  to  be  Daniello, 

Danidlo.     ^hpse  Fodtca  appeared  in   1536 ;  and   I  have-not 

discovered  any  earlier  claimant.     I  do  not  quite  understand 


^  Maggi  in   his  commentary « 
Spingam,  p.  27. 
s  F.  infra,  p.  71. 


See  *  DtBeaverieif  sub  fn,  (iiu  41&  of  Cuo- 

uingham'a  3  voL  eci, ) 

*  Oa  bim  see  also  note  in/roj  pp.  49^  50. 
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how  Mr  Spiogarn  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  **  in  Daui- 
ello's  theory  of  tragedy  there  is  no  single  Aristotelian  element/' 
especially  as  he  himself  elsewhere  acknowledges  the  close — 
almost  verbal — adherence  of  this  early  writer  to  the  Stagirite.^ 
But  it  is  probably  true  that  Danielle  was  thinking  more  of  the 
Platonic  objections  and  of  following  out  the  Boccaccian  defence, 
than  of  merely  treading  in  the  footprints  of  Aristotle.  He  is 
the  first,  since  Boccaccio  himself,  to  undertake  that  generous,  if ' 
rather  wide  and  vague  as  well  as  superfluous, "  defence  of  poesy  " 
"which  many  Italians  repeated  after  him,  and  which  was  repeated 
after  them  by  our  Elizabethans,  notably  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 

As  his  little  book  is  somewhat  rare,  and  as  it  has  such  good 
claims  to  be  among  the  very  earliest  vernacular  disputations  of 
a  general  character  on  poetry  in  Italy,  if  not  also  in  Europe, 
it  may  be  well  to  give  some  account  of  it.  My  copy  has  no 
title-page,  but  dates  itself  by  a  colophon  on  the  redo  of  the 
errata-leaf  at  the  end,  with  a  veto-privilege,  by  concession  of 
the  Pope,  the  seignory  of  Venice,  and  all  the  other  princes  and 
lords  of  Italy^  advertised  by  Giovan  Antonio  di  Nicolini  da 
Sabio,  Venice,  1536.  It  fills  136  small  pages  of  italic  type,  and 
18  in  dialogue  form,  rather  rhetorically  but  not  inelegantly 
written,  and  dedicated  by  Bernardo  Daniello  of  Lucca  to 
Andrea  Cornelio,  Bishop-Elect  of  Brescia.  Daniello  does  refer 
to  Aristotle,  and  borrows  (not  perhaps  quite  intelligently)  from 
him ;  but  his  chief  sources  are  the  Latins,  and  he  sets  or  re- 
sets, with  no  small  interest  for  ns,  that  note  of  apology  for  the 
Poets  against  Plato  which  was  to  dominate  Italian  criticism, 
and  after  exercising  some,  but  less,  effect  on  French,  to  be 
strenuously  echoed  in  England.  There  are  some  ratlier  striking 
things  in  Daniello,  He  is  sound  enough  on  the  mission  of  the 
poet  as  being  to  delight  (though  he  is  to  teach  too)  and  also  to 
persuade — the  ancient  union  of  Poetics  and  limited  Rhetoric 
evidently  working  in  him.  On  the  relations  of  poetry  and 
philosophy  he  might  be  echoing  Maximus  Tyrius  and  Boccaccio, 
and  very  likely  is  thinking  of  the  latter.  But  he  strikes  a  cer- 
tain cold  into  us  by  remaTking  that  Dante  (whom  he  nevertheless 
admires  very  much)  was  perhaps  greater  and  more  perfect  as  a 
philosopher  than  as  a  poet ;  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  he 
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was  aware  of  the  far-reaching  import  of  hia  own  words  when  he 
lays  it  down  (p.  26)  that  Invention,  Disposition,  and  Elocution 
being  the  three  important  things,  the  poet  is  not,  as  some  think, 
limited  to  any  special  matter.  If  he  had  meant  this,  of  course 
he  would  have  come  to  one  of  those  arcana  of  criticism  which  are 
even  yet  revealed,  as  matter  of  serene  conviction,  to  very  few 
critics.  But  he  pretty  certainly  did  not  fully  understand  his 
own  assertion ;  and  indeed  slurs  it  oft'  immediately  afterwards. 
After  taking  some  examples  from  Dante  and  more  from 
Petrarch,  Daniello  adopts  (again  prophetically)  the  doctrine 
that  the  Poet  must  practically  know  all  arts  and  sciences*  in 
order  that  he  may  properly  deal  with  his  universal  subject. 
He  is  specially  to  study  what  is  called  in  Latin  Deconim  and  in 
Italian  Conmnevokzza.  Tragedy  and  Comedy  are  to  be  rigidly 
distinguished.  And  so  this  curious  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet 
of  sixteenth-century  vernacular  criticism  is  emphatic  against 
the  confusion  which  was  to  bring  about  the  mightiest  glories  of 
i  sixteenth-century  literature,     A  large  part  of  the  small  treatise 

I  is  taken  up  with  examples,  in  the  old  rhetorical  manner  of 
qualities,  *'  colours/'  figures,  &c  The  whole  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  First  Book  consists  of  these,  as  does  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Second,  with  an  extension  into  verbal  criticism  of  the  passages 
cited  as  iUustrating  kinds,  technical  terms,  and  the  like.  In- 
deed the  general  considerations  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the 
first  forty  or  fifty  pages ;  and  it  is  really  remarkable  how  much 
there  is  in  this  short  space  which  practically  anticipates  in 
summary  the  ideas  of  most  of  the  much  more  voluminous 
writers  who  follow,^ 

Fracastoro,  physician,  logician,  and  not  ungraceful  poet  of  the 
graceless  subject  of  Syphilis,  deals  with  both  Plato 
and  Aristotle  in  his  dialogue  NaugeriuSt  and  discourses 
deeply  on  the  doctrine  of  Imitation,  the  Theory  of  Beauty,  the 
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1  M,  Breitinger  {lea  UnUdtd'ArittoU 
aiunt  Comfille^  p.  7}  eayn,  "oe  Hvre 
n'cst  qu^un  oomtDeataire  du  Canzoniere 
de  P<§trarqu6.'*  He  can  hardly  have 
rejid  it ;  and  moat  probably  coaf ubimI  it 
with  tbe  Spotitione  hy  D&nieUo  which 
accompanies   au   edition   of    Petrarch 


(Venice,  1549),  and  bad  been  partkUy 
published  eight  year*  earlier*  This 
is  a  full  but  rather  woodeu  eamment' 
ary^  cbtefly  interesting:  to  contract  with 
CaatelvetruX  and  aa  showing  the  italian 
tendency  to  expatiate  rather  than  to 
appreciate* 
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Aristotelian  conception  of  the  poet  as  more  universal  and  philos- 
ophical than  the  historian,  and  the  Platonic  objection  to  the  in- 
tervals between  poetry  and  truth.  This  dialogue,^  however  (the 
full  title  is  Naugerim  sine  dt  Poetica,  its  chief  interlocutor  being 
Andrea  Navagero,  the  best  follower  of  Catullus  in  Eenaissance 
Latin  ^),  tells  a  certain  tale  by  its  coupling  with  another,  Turritts 
sive  de  Intdlcciione,  It  is  wholly  philosophical  in  intent  and 
drift:  it  is  perhaps  the  very  "farthest" — comparatively  early 
(1555)  as  is  its  date — of  those  Italian  excursions,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  Criticism  an  almost  wholly  abstract  and  a  priori 
subject,  which  balance  the  unblushing  '*  Convey — do  nothing  but 
convey "  of  Vida  and  his  followers.  One  of  its  very  earliest 
axioms  (p.  324  cd,  cit  infra)  is  that  "qui  recte  dicere  de  hac  re 
velit,  prius  sciat  necesse  est,  qurenam  poetoe  natura  est,  quidque 
ipsa  poetica,  turn  et  quis  philosophi  genius,"  &c.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Fracastoro  is  among  the  very  ablest  and  most 
thoroughgoing  explorers  of  these  altitudes.  No  one  has  more 
clearly  grasped,  or  put  more  forcibly,  than  he  has  that  com- 
promise between  Plato  and  Aristotle  which  has  been  and  will  be 
mentioned  so  often  as  characteristic  of  the  Italian  thinkers  in  this 
kind.  Indeed,  the  Miy  pages  of  his  Dialogue  are  almost  a  locus 
dassicus  for  the  first  drawing  up  of  the  creed  which  converted 
Sidney,  and  to  which  Milton,  indocile  to  creeds  as  he  was,  gave 
scarcely  grudging  allegiance.  It  is  full,  too,  of  interest  in 
deliverances  on  minor  points — the  difference  between  the  orator 
and  the  rhetor  (p.  343),  the  shaping  of  a  particular  kind  of 
*'  orator  "^iaW  4t-  poet,  his  universality  and  his  usefulness,  the 
limits  of  his  permitted  fiction  and  the  character  of  his  charm. 
But  Fracastoro  is  wholly  in  these  generals:  it  is  much  if  he 
permits  himself  a  rare  illustration  from  an  actual  poet. 

And  always  in  these  writers  we  find  the  old  deviations,  the! 
old  red  herrings  drawn  across  the  scent.  Fracastoro  himself, 
reasonable  as  he  is  in  many  ways,  falls  into  the  foolish  old  fal- 
lacy that  a  good  poet  must  be  a  good  man,  and  the  less  obviously 

*  Fraeoiiorii  Opera,  2  vol«.,  Lyoiia,  ala  liaiorvm  (Londoni,  1740);  more  in 
1691.  The  Naugeriut  u  at  L  319-  the  Oxford  Selection  USOS) ;  moat  in 
S65,  Cui'mina  QuinqfK  ItluM$num  Poetarum 

*  A  few  of  tliMQ  poemt  of  Navagero  (Floreooe,  1552). 
wiU  be  found  in  Pope'i  Sdeda  Poem- 
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ridiculous  but  still  raischievous  demand  from  him  of  the  all- 
accomplished  acquirements  once  asked  of  the  rhetorician. 

Putting  aside,  lor  the  moment,  such  rather  later  and  much 
more  important  works  as  the  3iscord  of  Giraldi  Cinthio,  the  Be 
Formalists:  Pottis  Nostrommi  Temporum  of  his  half  -  namesake 
MiUio,  Lilius  Giraldus,  and  the  two  capital  treatises  of  Min^ 

eohd  dasMcai  turno,  one  of  which  appeared  after  Trissino's  book, 
metrta,  ^e  may  give  a  few  words  to  two  Italian  tractates, 

the  Vcrsi  e  RegoU  della  Niwva  Foesia  Toscaria  of  Claudio  Tolomei 
(1539)  and  Muzio'a  or  Mutio'a  Italian  verse  Arte  Foeticu,  which 
was  published  with  aorae  other  work  in  1551.^  The  last  is 
noteworthy  as  an  early  example  of  the  vernacular  critical  poem — 
a  kind  suggested  by  Horace,  and  illustrated  later  by  Boileau  and 
Pope,  but  certainly  more  lionoured  by  its  practitioners  than  in 
itself,  Yet  it  would  not  be  just  to  deny  Mutio  a  high  if  rather 
vague  conception  of  poetry,  and,  in  particular,  a  most  salutary 
conviction  that  the  poet  must  (ii^realise  his  subjects.  Tolomei's 
book,  on  the  other  hand,  challenges  attention  as  probably  the 
beginning  of  that  pestilent  heresy  of  *'  classical  metres  *'  which, 
ariiiing  in  Italy,  and  tainting  France  but  slightly  (as  was 
natural  considering  the  almost  unquantilied  chaiacter  of  the 
modern  French  language),  fastened  with  virulence  upon  Eng- 
land, affected  some  of  our  best  wits,  and  was  within  measurable 
distance  of  doing  serious  harm.  The  plague  was  so  much  at  its 
worst  with  us  that  the  chapter  on  Elizabethan  Criticism  will  be 
the  proper  place  for  its  discussion.  But  though  Ascham  him- 
self thought  it  no  plague  at  all,  it  was  certainly  one  of  the 
very  worst  of  these  "  Italianations "  to  which  lie  objected  so 
violently ;  and  Tolomei  was  its  first  prophet  in  the  country  of  its 
origin* 

Not  a  few  names,  some  famous  in  European  literature  for 
other  performances   of   their   bearers,  some  almost  unknown 


1  Rmie  Diverts  (Venice,  L  68-94). 
The  name  on  tli«  title-page  ia  Mutio, 
and  the  BpeUiug  Mudo,  which  aome 
Ixjokii  have,  niay  lead  to  confueiona ; 
fur  there  apj>ears  to  be  another  R'w\e 
JJivtTM  of  Muaio  four  years  earlier, 
which  does  not  cootam  the  Arte.    ThiB 


ig  in  bhuik -verse,  agreeably  written,  with 
acme  general  observattona  on  Poeta  and 
Poetry,  Ancient  and  Mudern,  and  prac- 
tical enough.     Say  a  Mutio,  cg^— 

Lacatan* 
Dt  Dmnta  ik>&  e  leggia^m,  m  non 
T%  puuto  con  la  tena  itiA  rhna^ 
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'*  ttioept  to  the  student  of  this  subject,  fall  into  one  or  other  of 
0tk9r§:  these  classes,  or,  as  very  commonly  happens,  qualify 
Totrntano,  ju  ^n  undecided  manner  for  two,  or  for  all  As  early 
B,  ToAito]  ^®  loib  Tomitano^  had  dwelt  on  the  above-mentioned 
Capriano.  fallacy  of  the  necessary  learning  of  poets :  Lionardi,^ 
nine  years  later,  in  a  pair  of  Dialogues  expressly  devoted  to 
Poetic  Invention,  extended  this  in  the  widest  and  wildest  manner, 
so  that  the  poet  becomes  a  perfect  good-man-of-the-Stoics — an 
all-round  and  impeccable  Grandison-Aristotle.  The  same  idea 
and  others  were  emitted  by  Bernardo  Tasso,  good  father  of  a 
great  son,  who  not  only  practised  poetry  to  the  vast  extent  of 
the  Amadi^,  but  discussed  it  in  a  formal  Eagionamento  of  the 
subject,*  Later,  Capriano  *  gave  the  more  elaborate  exaltation 
of  poetry  as  a  sort  of  Art  of  Arts,  combining  and  subduing 
to  its  own  purpose  all  forms  of  Imitation,  and  following 
up  Vida's  superfine  objections  to  Homer  as  trivial  and  un- 
dignified, and  his  rapturous  exaltation  of  the  "decency'*  of 
Virgil  This  book,  very  short,  is  also  rather  important  — 
more  so  than  might  be  judged  from  some  accounts  of  it. 
It  is  neither  paged,  nor  numbered  in  folio,  but  does  not 
extend  beyond  signature  F  ii.  of  a  small  quarto,  with  a  brief 
appendix  of  Italian  verse.     There  are  eight  chapters — ^the  first 


*  Delia  Lingua  Toscana,  The  four 
Books  of  thi«  are  rather  empty  thtagH, 
The  &nit  goes  to  show  th^t  FhklcMophy 
U  tjmxmwy  to  the  perfect  orfttor  :  the 
Mcond  that  it  is  equidly  necessary  to 
the  perfect  poet ;  the  third  that  Rhe* 
toric  U  lueful  for  writing  nud  speaking 
with  eloquence  ;  while  t  he  fourth  dU* 
cuaset  oratorical  dictloti  ^nd  ite  oraa- 
moDtt.  Few  of  the  books  cited  here 
tetter  justify  De  Qulnoey*B  too  sweep* 
i&g  bto. 

•  Ihte  Dialogi  ddT  Inveniione  Poftica 
di  AUimndro  lAonardi  (Veuice,  1654). 
No  on*  oarriee  the  neniom  hqvaeitai 
about  the  origin  of  Uws^  and  virtues, 
and  opiniouA,  and  what  not,  farther 
(hail  Uouardi ;  no  one  is  more  &et  on 
defbii&g  "  lAe  Historian/'  ^Ufu  Orator," 
**  the  Poet,"   Ac.  ;  no  one  pays  more 


attention  to  all  the  abatractiona.  At 
p,  1 3  he  haa  a  curious  catologuei  occu- 
pying the  greater  part  of  a  small  quarto 
page,  and  capable  of  being  extended  to 
a  large  folio,  or  many  large  folios^  of 
**  auhjects  "  and  "  effects/*  in  regard  to 
hiHtory,  enmity,  diftcord,  war,  peace  ; 
in  ahort,  all  the  contents  of  the  dic- 
tionary. ^'  Penlonatemi/'  Bay  a  another 
interlocutor,  "  se  interrompo  i  voatri 
ragionamenti/'  and  indeed  they  might 
have  gooe  on  for  ever.  But  the  new 
man  has  his  catalogue  ready,  too. 

s  Venice,  1662.  It  n*  very  short 
and  Tery  generaL  There  are  some 
literary  touches  in  hia  LeUere  (2  volt., 
Venice,  16a2),  espeeially  a  correipoiid- 
ence  with  Cinthio  on  the  Atrutdi^. 

*  Jklia  Vera  Pocliea^  Venice,  1555. 
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discussing  what  things  are  imitable  and  what  imitation  is ;  the 
second  vindicating  for  poetry  the  porfcion  of  supreme  imitative 
art;  the  third  dividing  it  into  "naturar*  and  "moral'*;  the 
fourth  arguing  that  Epic  or  Heroic  (not,  as  Aristotle  thinks, 
drama)  is  the  highest  kind  of  **  moral "  poetry ;  the  fifth  con- 
taining, among  other  things,  an  interesting  revolt  against 
Greek;  the  sixth  discoursing  on  number  and  sound  ;  the  seventh 
exalting  the  good  poem  above  everything ;  and  the  eighth 
rapidly  discussing  the  origin,  rank,  necessity,  parts,  force,  end, 
&c.,  of  Poetry.  Capriano  does  not  give  himself  much  room,  and 
fails,  like  most  of  these  critics,  in  the  all-important  connection 
of  his  theories  with  actual  work  ;  but  he  must  have  been  a  man 
o!  no  common  independence  and  force  of  thought.^ 

More  important  than  these  to  us,  though  less  technically 
critical,  and  therefore  in  some  cases  commending  themselves 
less  to  students  of  the  subject  from  some  points  of 
view,  are  some  poets  and  men  of  letters  of  the  earlier 
and  middle  parts  of  the  century  who  have  touched  critical  sub- 
jects. I  should  myself  regard  the  Prologues  ^  of  Grazzini  ("  II 
Lasca")  —  in  which  he  repeatedly  and  unweariedly  protests 
against  the  practice  of  moulding  Italian  comedy  upon  Plautus 
and  Terence,  regardless  of  the  utter  change  in  manners,  and  so 
forth — as  worth  shelves  full  of  ''in-the-air"  treatises.  For  this 
application  of  the  spt'cidum  vii(^  ^  notion,  the  idea  of  The  Mums 
LooMng-glass^  which  was  obtained  from  Cicero  through  Don- 
atus,  was  the  salvation  of  the  time,  keeping  Comedy  at  least  free 
from  the  fossilising  influences  of  the  false  Imitation.  Although 
the  unwary  might  reasonably  take  the  author  of  the  famous 
caution  not  to  read  St  Paul  for  fear  of  spoiling  style  (there  are 
at  least  half-a-dozen  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  style  in  the  world 
to  be  found  in  the  two  Epistles  to  the  C&rinthians  alone)  as 

'  The  proper  quotAtion  ia  imtiiUio 


II  Lasect, 


^  Hia  volume  appears  to  be  almost 
inirouvabie  for  sale ;  but  the  Britifili 
Miideum  hau  do  lesa  than  three  copies. 
I  wish  it  would  give  me  one  of  them. 

^  EapedaUy  in  thoe©  to  La  Strtffa 
and  VAnigoglw  {Comntedu  di  A,  Oraz* 
zinif  ed.  Fanfaui,  Florence,  1897),  pp. 
173  and  435.  GeUi  and  others  do  much 
the  Bamo. 


ifitiSf  «p<cru/uf7i  cofmteiudinit^  imago 
vcriiuiit.  It  U  given  as  early  a;;  by 
Robortello  (see  note  opposite).  Bub 
with  that  mtelligent  opemtion  of  the 
eommnnU  tenmtt  which  peilatit«  dislike, 
tpeculum  vita  wa«  what  took  the 
generaL 
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Caro, 


either  a  silly  practitioner  of  uDdergraduate  paradox  or  a  serious 
dolt,  yet  the  Delia  Volgar  Lingua  of  Bembo  ^  is  by  no 
possibility  to  be  neglected  in  taking  account  of  the 
critical  attitude  of  Italy  at  the  time.  It  is  of  course  too  purist 
and  ''precious";  it  "sticks  in  the  letter"  to  a  perilous  extent; 
but  there  is  real  appreciation  in  it  of  what  the  writer  can 
appreciate,  and  among  the  things  that  he  can  appreciate  are 
good  and  great  things.  Annibale  Caro  has  (and  deserves)  a 
bad  name,  not  merely  for  the  unfair  manner  in 
which  he  carried  on  his  controversy  with  Castel- 
vetro  (see  next  chapter),  but  for  the  tedious  logomachy  of  the 
controversy  itself,  which  on  his  aide,  besides  filling  a  regular 
Apologia  and  other  pieces,  overflows  constantly  into  his  letters.* 
But  this  very  controversy  testifieB  to  the  zest  and  the  undoubted 
sincerity  with  which  literary  matters  were  dealt  with  by  the 
Italians,  and  it  served  further  as  a  starting-point  for  the  elabo- 
rate JSrcolano^  of  Varchi,  who  in  divers  lectures,  &a, 
also  dealt  with  the  more  abstract  questions  of  the 
nature  of  poetry,  the  status  of  the  poet,  and  the  like.  In  short, 
the  documents  on  the  subject  have  already  reached  the  con- 
dition referred  to  by  the  warning  given  in  the  introductory 
chapter  to  the  first  volume  of  this  book,  that  while  in  that 
volume  we  had  to  search  for  and  discuss  every  scrap  hearing  on 
the  subject,  here  large  classes  of  document  would  have  to  be 
treated  by  summary  and  representation  only. 

Moreover,  great  as  are  the  volume  and  the  intensity  of  Italian 
attention  to  criticism  in  the  years  between  1535  and  1560.  the 
Devil's  Advocate  may,  without  mere  cavilling,  cast  disparagement 
upon  most  of  its  expressions.  The  dealings  of  the  scholars  with 
the  subject  are  no  doubt  to  a  certain  extent  accidental  or  obli- 
gatory; they  might  have  bestowed,  and  in  fact  actually  did 
bestow,^  at  least  equal  pains  on  texts  not  directly,  or  not 


Varchi, 


'  Id  Pro9t  SceUe  di  P,  Bembo,  ed, 
Cottero  (Miko,  ISSO),  pp.  141*278. 

»  Eel.  Cortero,  2  voU.  (Miko,  1879 
ftDd  1684). 

*  Eel.  Co«tett>  (KUan,  1888). 

*  Eobortello  edited  ^ElUn  uid  Mi- 
cbjrlai  M  w«U  at  LonginuB  and  Aiu- 

VOL.  IL 


totle ;  Petrun  Victorius  wiia  buaied  very 
widely  with  the  ctiisaics.  The  com* 
bined  treutmeiii  of  Ariatotlo  aud  Horace 
by  the  fonner  in  his  Expfications^ 
(Baale,  1555)  ta  dtfitinctly  uoteworthy. 
Hift  deaUtigB  with  the  Greek  are  tlmoit 
pure  comaiBDtftry ;  tboee  with  the  Bo- 
D 
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at  all,  concerning  criticism.  The  work  of  Tolomei  is  merely 
an  example  of  those  Puckish  tricks  which  something  sometimes 
plays  on  the  human  intellect ;  that  of  Mnzio  a  dilettante  exer- 
cise mainly.  The  treatises  of  the  others  from  Daniello  to  Varchi 
hover  between  abstract  discussion,  which  sometimes  approaches 
twaddle,  dilettante  trifling  which  makes  the  same  approach  on 
another  side,  and  an  estimable,  but  for  literature  at  large  com- 
paratively unimportant,  guerilla  about  the  virtues  and  qualities, 
the  vices  and  defects,  of  the  Italian  language — a  language  which 
had  already  seen  its  very  best  days,  and  was  settling  down  to 
days  very  far  from  its  best.  The  three  authors  to  whom  we 
shall  now  come,  and  who  will  occupy  us  to  the  end  of  this 
chapter,  escape,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  brunt  of  all  these 
grudgements.  Minturno  supplies  us  with  the  most  wide- 
tanging  and  systematic  handlings  of  poetry  in  its  general,  and  of 
•*  regular  *'  and  "  vulgar  "  poetry  in  their  particular,  aspects  that 
had  yet  been  produced,  Giraldi  Cinthio  with  some  of  the  most 
original  critical  essays,  Lilius  Giraldus  with  a  survey  of  the 
poetical,  and  to  some  extent  the  literary,  state  of  Europe  in  his 


nmtif  though  called  a  "  Pwnphrase,** 
ikre  mtich  freer.  He  begins  with  a  a»rt 
of  expouitory  lecture  on  the  Epittola  ad 
PismicSj  introducing  most  of  its  matter 
and  much  illuatratiaii  from  other 
authors.  Then  eeporate  abort  essay  a 
follow  on  Satire,  Epigram,  Comedy, 
SaUt^  and  Elegy.  The  beading  "  Salea  '- 
i«  especially  worthy  of  attention  aa  illus- 
trating tliat  tormentm^j[>rcgccujgfttioa 
of  the  chtaeica  on  Wit,  which  trane- 
mitted  itself  to  the  Renaissance,  and  ia 
fuuud  in  inoderuB  aa  recent  aa  Whately, 
HobortoUo  excrcijsed  much  authority, 
nod  is  shown  by  M.  Morel* Fatio  in 
hia  reoeat  edition  of  Lope  de  VegaV 
ArU  NutvQ  (t%  infra,  p.  343)  to  have 
fuumiabed  the  Spaniab  poet  with  much, 
if  not  moat,  of  the  miscellaueoua  erudi- 
tion which  he  diapluyB  to  no  great 
ptirpoee.  Robortello*8  earlier  tditio 
pHneept  of  Longlnua  (ibid.,  1654}  ia 
noteworthy  in  a  different  way.  He 
was  by  no  means  more  uiodetit   than 


the  average  Reniiasatioe  scholoi^ ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  accused  of  special 
arrogance.  But  this  opu$  redivivumf 
antea  i^fnolum,  e  ienebrU  in  luecm 
rditwtut  as  he  calls  it,  aeema  to  have 
puzzled,  if  not  actually  abashed,  him. 
He  hita  no  introduction,  no  regular 
coiumentary  :  only  side-headings  of  the 
matter,  from  which^  he  aaya,  "  ail  the 
method  of  the  book,  and  the  order  of 
the  <|ueationB  treated ^  and  the  whole 
rationale  of  the  teaching,"  and  much 
©!i3e^  can  be  learnt.  The  spirit  waa  too 
iwtent  for  him  who  had  called  it  up.  Of 
other  mainly  claaciical  commentatorB, 
Riocohoni  (Cmnptndium  Artit  Poetiffv, 
1591)  ia  ikgain  useful,  because  he  com- 
bines Horace  and  Ariatotle,  and  prac- 
ticalisea  the  combination,  identifying 
the  Aristotelian  or  pecutJo- Aristotelian 
(aee  vol.  L  p.  34)  **  Episode"  with  the 
fii-at  Four  Acts,  the  Exodus  with  the 
Fiftli,  &c.  Maggi,  Segni,  Zabarella  are 
even  farther  from  our  »phere. 
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time,  for  the  like  of  which  we  may  look  in  vain  before  and  not 
too  successfully  since. 

Antonio  Sebastiano,  called  Minturno  (which  is  stated — I 
know  not  with  what  coirectnesS^HFT  MS.  note  iu  ray  copy  of 
the  Ark'  Foetica  to  be  merely  an  "academic*' 
surname),  is  a  good  example  of  that  combination 
of  scholastic  thoroughness  and  diligeoce  witli  wider  moge  of 
study  which  honourably  distinguishes  the  sixteentli  and  early 
seventeenth  centuries,  but  which,  save  in  rare  instances,  went 
out  in  the  later  years  of  the  last-named  age,  and  has  too  seldom 
been  recovered  since.  In  1559  he  produced  a  Bt^  Pmta  and  in 
1 563  an  Arte  Foetica,  one  of  which,  as  the  respective  titles 
imply,  is  written  in  Latin  and  the  other  in  Italian,  but  which 
are  by  no  means  replicas  of  each  other  with  the  language 
changed.  Both  were  printed  at  Venice  ;  and  though  they  came 
from  different  presses,  they  range  very  well  together,  both  being 
in  a  smallish  quarto,  but  with  very  close  type,  so  that  the  560 
odd  pages  of  the  Be  Foeta  and  the  450  odd  of  the  Arte  contain 
between  them  a  vast  amount  of  matter  The  plans  of  the  two 
treatises — ^which  are  allotted  naturally  according  to  their  lan- 
gU8^e,  the  Latin  to  poetry  in  genera!  and  to  classical  verse,  the 
Italian  to  its  own  kind — are  not  strikinjujly  but  slightly  diO'erent, 
The  Be  Foeta,  which  is  addressed  to  Ettore  Pignatelli.  Duke  of 
Bivona,  takes  the  time-honoured  form  of  a  symposium  or 
dialogue,  the  persons  being  the  poet  Sanna^ar  (who  is  always 
introduced  by  his  Latin  names  of  Actius  Syneerus)  and  his 
friends,  and  the  scene  the  famous  Villa  Mergellina,  Indeed, 
Minturno  seems  to  have  written  the  book  at  Naples,  whence  he 
dates  it  a  year  before  that  of  its  appearance.  In  the  later 
work  he  himself  is  the  principal  speaker,  his  antagonists 
or  interlocutors  being  Vespasiano  Gonzaga  in  the  First  book, 
Angelo  Costanzo  in  the  Second,  Bernardino  Rote  in  the  Third, 
and  Ferrante  Carafa  in  the  Fourth.  The  dialogue-form,  it  may 
also  be  mentioned,  is  less,  and  that  of  the  formal  treatise  more, 
prominent  in  the  Arte, 

Both  volumes  have  the  invaluable  accompaniment  of  side- 
notes — an  accompaniment  which  not  only  makes  the  writer's 
point  more  easily  intelligible  to  the  reader,  but  prevents  the 
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writer  himself  from  straying.  But  the  De  Potia  is  not  fur- 
TAe  De  nished  with  either  Contents  or  Index,  while  the  AHt 
Poeta.  J3  liberally  provided  with  both.  This,  in  the  first 
case,  is  to  be  regretted,  not  merely  because  the  book  is  much  the 
longer  of  the  two,  but  because  the  indulgences  of  the  dialogic 
form  are  more  fully  taken  in  it.  After  a  suitable  beginning 
(with  ^foiu  and  a  platamw  and  other  properties),  the  subject  is 
opened  with  a  panegyric  of  poetry.  The  origins  of  literature 
were  in  verse ;  all  nations  practised  it.  A  more  sensible  line  is 
taken  (it  will  be  understood  that  the  interlocutors  of  course 
take  different  views,  and  one  judges  by  the  general  drift)  on  the 
subject  of  the  all-accomplishraeni  of  the  poets,  than  is  the  case 
with  some  of  the  writers  above  mentioned;  but  Minturno 
points  out  (which  is  no  doubt  true  enough)  that  poetiy  in  a 
manner  *'  holds  ail  the  Arts  in  fee,"  can  draw  upon  and  dignify 
all  On  the  connection  of  verse  with  poetry  he  holds  a  middle 
position,  close  to  that  of  Aristotle  himself,  and  not  very  different 
from  that  long  after  taken  up  by  Coleridge  in  the  Bmgrapkid 
Liieraria,  He  will  not  pronounce  verse  essential  to  poetry ,_but 
evidently  thinks  that  poetry  would  be  extremely  foolisli  to  dis- 
pense with  its  practically  inseparable  companion.  The  con- 
secrated procession  of  poets  from  Amphion  and  Orpheus  to 
Homer  and  even  Virgil  is  set  a-going  as  usual  Then  the 
discussion,  after  a  little  skirmishing,  settles  down  at  p.  22  to 
the  question  of  Imitation;  and,  amid  much  scholastic  sub- 
division of  its  kinds  and  manners,  the  delight  produced  by  this  is 
very  strongly  insisted  on.  Next,  the  Platonic  onslaught  is  dis- 
cussed, and  urged  or  repelled  by  turns ;  the  defence  being  clearly 
the  author's  side,  and  maintained  with  considerable  v'igour,  and 
with  plentif ol  examples  from  Homer  and  Virgil  both.  The  line 
taken,  however,  leads  Minturno  to  lay  stress  on  the  iTistructive 
power  of  poetry.  The  poet's  purpose  will,  he  holds,  govern  iiis 
imitation,  and  direct  it  so  as  to  excite  admiration  in  the  reader 
or  hearer  This  is  possibly  the  source  of  the  next -century 
endeavour  to  elevate  Admiration  to  the  level  of  Pity  and  Terror 
themselves**     Hence  Minturno  is  constrained  to  share  the  idea 


1  Let*  howerver,  th«  reader  beware  of 
being  mialed  by  tlie  ooourrence  of  tJie 
word  "  Admlrfttio"  in  the  aide-ooteft  of 


pp.  52,  5S. 

ent  i 


It  \a  u«ed  in  quite  &  difier- 
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of  the  necessarily  virtuous  character  of  the  poet:  and,  except 
that  he  never  separates  the  ddectare  from  the  prodesse  altogether, 
he  hugs  the  dangerous  shore  of  the  li&r^Me  dc  rensei^neTnent  too 
closely  in  his  endeavour  to  escape  the  Platonic  privateers.  By 
degrees  the  discuBsion  glides  into  the  comparison  of  Epic  and 
Tragedy,  and  the  question  whether  Poetry  is  a  matter  of  Art 
or  of  Inspiration — and  decides  that  it  is  both.  And  the  First 
Book  endB  with  the  pronouncemenftEat  a  good  poet  must  be 
a  good  man,  but  that  he  may  sometimes  deal  with  not-good 
things. 

The  Second  begins  with  one  of  the  demonstrations  (which 
to  us  seem  otiose,  but  which  were  very  important,  not  merely  to 
the  ideas  of  the  age,  but  as  bulwarks  against  the  Puritan  and 
Utilitarian  objections  of  all  times)  that  the  poets,  especially 
Homer  and  Virgil,  are  masters,  whether  necessarily  or  not,  of  all 
the  liberal  arts  and  of  philosophy  as  well.  When  we  remember 
the  Philistine  anti -poetics  of  Locke  much  more  than  a  century 
after  Mintumo's  time — nay,  the  still  existing,  if  lurking,  idea 
that  **  great  poet  '*  must  be  (as  somebody  asserts  that  it  is  or  was 
in  Irish  slang)  synonym  for  "  utter  fool "  ^ — we  shall  not  bear  toa 
hardly  on  our  author.  But  this  discussion,  in  its  turn,  is  bid  to 
'*  come  up  higher."  What  is  to  be  the  ImtUutio  Poetm  ?  What 
is  he  to  do  and  learn  that  he  may  in  turn  (p.  102)  "delight, 
teach,  transport"^  ~" 

In  all  cases  the  admiration  of  the  reader  or  hearer  (p.  104) 
must  follow.  But  it  will  be  obtained  not  quite  in  the  same 
way  as  by  the  orator,  and  with  a  diflerence  in  the  different 
kinds  of  poetry.  The  parts  of  a  poem,  too,  are  dealt  with 
in  a  more  or  less  Aristotelian  manner,  but  with  large  additions 
and  substitutions,  in  view  of  the  greater  range  of  literature  that 
Minturno  has  before  him,  and  of  the  desire  specially  to  bring 
in  Virgil,  of  whom  our  critic,  though  not  quite  such  a  fanatical 
partisan  as  Vida  and  Scaliger,  is  a  hearty  admirer  (see  for 
instance  p,  135)*  All  the  ** parts**  have  more  or  less  attention 
in   this  book,  both  with   reference   to   the  different  "kinds," 


*  Perhftpii,  if  thU  be  true^  the  Irish 
got  it  Erom  their  French  frieadi  of  the 
MfTeckteenth  ceatur>%  among  whom, 
according    to    the    M^nagiana,   poeta 


rfffiu$  WAS   the  correct    title    of    the 
King's  Fool. 

^  Ut  doceatt  ut  delectet,  ut  moTe^t. 
Suggeafced  by  Cicero  on  the  onktor. 


UamlMUim§,  im>  drabt,  CorneOk't  leachoig,  he  haa  fagr 
mUtipuUm  bit  il  B«eiM  and  the  dimeermx  in  a  piumse^ 
l^L;^  I.  Lfit  baan  Urif  goanfd  lo  hat^  aopplied  Milton  witli  a 
t  tm^  of  hia  own*    He  does  not  pay  to  much  attentioa 

U;  itr  ,t  the  kaiharms  (on  which  most  of  these  critics 

utirA^hK.unj  liwel]  oicrre  or  leae)  in  thia  treatise  as  in  the  ^ritf 
(«».  170  a), 

lint  Fotifib  Hook,  even  longer  than  the  Third,  is,  like  it, 
antlrtly  devoted  to  one  subject;  and  the  change  of  modem 
as  compared  wjth  ancient  view  i^  shown  strongly  by  the  fact 
thiit  tliiii  iuhjfsct  is  Comedy.  Tlie  admirers  of  Plautus  and 
TtmHtvA\  l]m  citmiirymen  of  Ariosto  and  Machiavelli,  could 
nut,  iiiihnid.  \m  i*x|jected  to  turn  from  Cotiiedy  with  the  dis- 
dainful shoulder  of  Aristotle;  but  such  elaborate  treatment 
AM  HiIm  whiiWN  l\m  hold  wliicli  the  subject  had  obtained.  Yet 
ll  iM  uiulncMiN  that  Minturno  devotes  especial  attention  to  the 
iUbj^nit  tit  ty)n*M;  tliuugh,  in  nceordance  with  his  usual  practice, 
hit  KlvHi  iiUNih  wpiit't^  to  a  general  treatment  of  the  Ludicrous 
anil  it*i  mnirci^n,  TUi»ro  is  alflo  a  gomi  deal  of  curious  detail 
In  iJiiii  Ihn^k  a.H  til  [cuwtunie  and  theatrical  arrangements 
^(♦iMirally.  yho  Fifth  turns  to  Lyric,  and  setB  forth  its  different 
kiiida,  inolndlng  Satire  among  them.  And  the  Sixth  deals  with 
Mm  Hull  iiml  ProHudy,  the  seoticui  allotted  to  the  latter  being 
ruuiiMnntivi'ly  shtirt  and  interspersed  between  two  on  Style, 
prtirtvoilm^  of  o«*ursa  a  good  deal  by  Figures,  though  not  in  the 
mm\  inUanti-dried  mannt^r,  and  illustrated  (as  indeed  are  all 
thti  liiN^r  H(Hiki«)  by  abundant  and  unceasing  quotation.     It  may 

^  P«  lTa<    AmrnHfit  mi^ifm  mrwumi*      cmnmn  of  AriitopliMtei  on  Euripides 
#>tliii>     itt  %tl4»nH  |K  70.     It      rmllMr  diMi  hu  o^m  opaioai. 
mettldi  lioi««vtf^  H  otonrvd  Uml  Min^  *  **  Vftiu  md  MWitorioiM." 
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be  observed  that,  as  perhaps  might  be  expected,  the  dialogue- 
character  disappears  in  them  more  and  more,  and  the  book 
takes  the  form  of  a  simple  exposition  by  one  or  other  of  the 
personages.  This  change  prepares  us  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  Arte, 

This  book,  as  dates  given  and  to  be  given  show,  was  pub- 
lished subsequently  to  the  appearance  of  Scaliger's  Poetic,  and 

TUArUi     ^^y  have  been  to  some  extent  influenced  by  it; 

Poetica.  b^t  I  do  not  think  that  Minturno,  who  mentions 
Trissino  and  Bembo  and  Tolomei,  ever  refers  to  it,  and  he  does 
not  give  one  the  idea  of  a  man  who  would  conceal  debts.  In 
fact,  his  work  upon  the  same  subject  had  been  completed 
earlier.  In  this  he  has  necessarily  to  go  over  some  of  the 
same  ground^  but,  as  noted  above,  he  repeats  very  little.  He 
starts  with  C^^eneral  defiiulioa  of  pofitryjas  ^n__imitaiion_  of 
various  manners  and  persons  in  various^  modes,  either  with 
words  or  with  harmonies  or  with  "  times  *'  separately,  or  with 
all  these  things  together,  or  with  part  of  them.  Other  ternaries 
follow,  as  matter,  instrument,  and  mode;  manners,  affections, 
and  deeds ;  suprahuman,  human,  and  iufrahuman ;  personages ; 
words,  music,  and  "times";  epic,  scenic,  and  melic;  prose, 
verse,  and  mixed  narrative.  These  distinctions  are  put  forth  in 
an  orderly  manner,  but  succinctly  and  without  the  discussion 
which  is  a  feature  of  the  general  parts  of  the  Be.  Poeta, 
Minturno  evidently  thinking  that  he  has  sufficiently  cleared 
the  ground  in  that  work.  After  some  further  exposition  of 
forms,  Ac,  the  handling  is  more  specially  directed  to  Epic  (i«., 
narrative  generally),  and  its  parts  and  conditions  are  expounded, 
still  with  a  certain  swiftness,  but  at  greater  length  than  before. 
And  once  more  the  treatment  concentrates  itself — this  time 
upon  Romance,  The  origin  of  the  name  and  thing  is  lightly  j 
touched,  and  then  the  great  question  is  broached,^  "  Is  Eomance 
poetry?"  Minturno  will  not  refuse  it  the  name;  T^ufc  hei  / 
cannot  admit  that  it  is  the  same  kind  of  poetry  as  that  of 
which  Aristotle  and  Horace  have  spoken*     The  contrarieties  of 


*  HiDturoo  mentiouB  neither  Ciutliio 
(%i.  infra)  nor  PtjpiA — probably  to  ATolrJ 
the  appeurauoe  of  direct  attack  ;  but  lie 


must  hove  been  thinking  of  one  or  the 
other  or  boih>  Something  the  same 
line  ^ae  taken  by  Sperone  SperonL 
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Eomance  and  Heroic  poetry  are  then  carefully  examined ;  and 
while  much  praise  is  given  to  Ariosto,  some  fault  is  found  with 
him,  and  the  mantle  of  the  Odyssey  is  especially  refused  him* 
Id  fact,  Minturno  holds  generally  that  the  Romance  is  a  de- 
fective Jorm  of  poetry,  ennobled  by  the  excellence  of  some  of  its 
writers — a  sort  of  middle  position  which  is  very  noteworthy. 
But  he  hardens  his  heart  against  the  irresistible  historical  and 
inductive  argument  which  the  defenders  of  the  Romance  had 
already  discovered,  and  will  have  it  that  the  laws  of  poetry 
'  are  antecedent  to  poetic  production  (p.  32).  And  for  his  main 
style  of  narrative  poetry  he  returns  to  Epic  or  **  Heroic  *'  proper, 
and  discusses  it  on  the  old  lines  of  Plot,  Character,  Manners, 
Passions  or  Affections,  &a,  always  with  modern  examples  from 
the  great  Italian  poets.  He  also  makes  the  very  important, 
but  very  disastrous,  suggestion  that  the  Christian  religion  pro- 
vides all  the  necessary  **  machinery  "  of  Heroic,™a  suggestion 
which  was  elaborately  followed  out  by  Tasso  and  by  Milton 
and  by  many  a  lesser  man,  and  which  Dryden  had  thought  of 
following,  though  he  luckily  did  not.* 

The  Second  Book  takes  up  Drama  in  the  same  manner,  but — 
as  was  always  made  legitimate  by  the  parasitic  character  of 
at  least  Italian  Tragedy — with  much  more  reference  to  ancient 
and  less  to  modern  writers.  The  Third  Book  deals  with  Lyric, 
the  same  inclusion  of  Satire  which  we  have  noticed  in  the 
Be  Pmta  being  made ;  and  the  Fourlh  with  Poetic  Diction, 
Prosody,  &c.,  still  on  the  lines  of  the  earlier  treatise,  but  with 
entire  adaptation  to  the  Italian  subject  The  latter  books,  as 
is  natural,  are  much  more  meticulous  in  their  arrangement, 
descending,  with  complete  propriety,  to  the  minutest  details  of 
rhyme  and  metre,  as  well  as,  where  necessary,  of  grammar. 
But  Minturno  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  ascending  to 
the  higher  and  more  general  considerations^ — the  nature  of 
harmony,  the  origin  and  quality  of  rhyme,  &;c.,  the  characters 
of  kinds,  and  even,  to  some  extent,  of  authors.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  him  to  give  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  Italian 
alphabet  letter  by  letter  from  the  poetical  point  of  view,  and 
to  strike  off  from  this  to  a  consideration  of  the  relations  of 

^  See  next  Book,  p.  369, 
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Italian,  Latm,  and  foreign  modern  languages,  the  general 
methods  of  elevating  style,  and  the  question  whether  there 
ought  to  be  completely  separate  diction  for  poetry  and  prose. 
It  is  the  presence  of  this  contrast,  or  combination,  in  him 
which,  as  much  as  anything  else,  has  determined  more  attention 
,  in   this    place    to  Minturno   than    to    some    other 

authors  before  noticed.  In  combination  of 
thoroughness  and  range  he  seema  to  me  to  hold  a  position 
both  high  and  rather  solitary.  He  has  not  quite  the  elaborate 
sj'stem  of  Scaliger,  but  then  he  is  much  less  one-eyed;  he  is 
less  original — ^lias  leSS  dtaSle  an  corps—tbantTastelvetro,  but  he  I 
is  far  less  eccentric  and  incalculable.  His  unfeigned  belief  in 
the  noble  and  general  theories  of  poetry  and  the  poet  is  set  off 
by  his  sedulous  attention  to  particulars,  as  his  attention  to 
particulars  is  by  his  escapes  of  relief  into  the  region  of 
generalisation,  and  by  his  all-important  addition  of  "  transport  ** 
to  "teach"  and  ** delight."  He  has  not  reached— he  has  in 
fact  declined — the  historical  antinomianism  of  Patrizzi  (v,  next 
chap.);  but  that  was  inevitable,  since  this  view  was  in  part 
a  reaction  from  the  movement  which  he  represented,  in  part 
a  development  of  theories  contemporary  with  himself*  And 
his  attitude  in  regard  to  the  Eomatizi  is  a  significant  sign 
of  the  turn  of  the  tide.  Earlier,  and  in  the  neo-classics  qimnd 
m&me  later,  the  fact  that  a  thing  differs  in  kind  from  the 
accepted  forms  of  poetry  is  proof  that  it  is  not  poetry  at  all, 
Minturno  cannot  go  this  length.  It  is  poetry  inferior  in  kind, 
he  still  insists ;  but  the  excellence  of  those  who  have  adopted 
it  saves  it,  no  matter  to  what  extent.  The  concession  is  fatal. 
If  Balhns  builds  a  wall  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  and 
architecture,  it  will  not  be  an  inferior  wall ;  it  will  tumble 
down,  and  not  be  a  wall  at  all  If  he  works  a  sum  on 
the  principle  that  two  and  two  make  five,  his  answer  will 
be  hopelessly  wrong.  But  if  the  wall  stands,  if  the  sum 
comes  right,  the  laws,  the  principles,  cannot  be  wrong,  though 
they  may  be  different  from  others.  The  infallible  and  ex- 
clusive Kind-rules  of  the  ancients  are  doomed  to  be  swept 
away  through  the  little  gap  in  the  dam  that  Minturno  has 
opened. 
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The  Jtfftom^  of^Giraldi  Cinthio — famous  author  of  Nomlh, 
and  now  much  less  famousTb^t  perhaps  not  much  less  remark- 
,,,  ...  able,  producer  of  the  chief  Italian  horror-traijedv»  the 
Cin(hi</i  Othctclhc — .supply  a  very  interesting  supplement-con- 
Diioorti.  ixh^x,  to  Minturno,  whose  earlier  work  they  preceded 
by  but  a  few  years,  and  whom  they  provided  with  a  theory  of 
Romance  to  protest  against.  The  exact  date  of  the  most  inter- 
eating  of  them,  and  the  question  of  property  or  plagiarism 
in  their  contents,  have  been  the  subject  of  one  of  those  tedious 
'* quarrels  of  authors*'  which  are  thickening  upon  us,  but  which 
we  shall  avoid  as  far  as  possible.  Cinthio  and  a  certain  pupil 
of  his,  Giovaiibattiata  Pigna,  published  in  the  same  year 
(1554)  books  on  the  "Eomauces" — i.c.,  poems  like 
*  Ariosto's.  Authorities  decide  in  favour  of  the 
novelist,  who  asserts  that  his  book  was  written  in  1549, 
while  each  asserted  that  he  had  furnished  the  other  with 
ideas ;  but  it  really  does  not  matter.  The  point  is,  that  on 
one  of  the  two,  and  very  probably  on  both,  there  had  dawned 
the  critical  truth,  which  nobody  had  seen  earlier,  and  on 
which  Minturno  himself  would  have  pulled  down  *'  the 
blanket  of  the  dark  *'  once  more  if  he  could.  Cinthio, 
it  seems,  first  struck  out  the  true  line,  and  Pigna  later 
developed  it  in  still  greater  detail.  Aristotle  did  not  know 
Bomance,  and  therefore  his  rules  do  not  and  cannot  apply  to 
it ;  while  Italian  literature  generally  is  so  different  in  circum- 
stances from  Greek  that  it  must  follow  its  own  laws.  Then 
Cinthio  takes  Ariosto  and  Boiardo,  as  Aristotle  himself  had 
taken  the  poets  that  were  before  him,  and  formulates  laws 
from  thenu  He  does  not  ostracise  the  single-action  and 
single-hero  poem,  the  Aristotelian  epic.  But  he  adds  the 
many-actioned  and  many-heroed  poem  like  Arioato's,  and  the 
chronicle -poem  of  successive  actions  by  one  party,  of  which 
there  are  examples  from  Statins  downward  (and  of  which,  we 
may  add,  the  (kiys$ey  itself  is  really  an  example).  For  these 
two  latter,  which  he  rightly  regards  as  both  Komantic,  he  and 


^  ScwiUi  Eihiici  di  GiambeMuta 
(HrtUdi  CintkiA,  2  Tolik*  Milui«  1864. 
(In   DMlirt  SmioUcA  Hara.)      This 


editiou  gives  ejLtrnctii  from  Pig:naft 
workt  jLod  documenU  respecLiDg  th« 
qu&rrel. 
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Pigna  (who  is  more  specially  Ariostuin)  gave  riiles  accordingly, 
and  CiBthio  even  illustrated  his  by  a  poem  on  Hercules.  Both, 
but  especially  Pigiia,  despite  their  revolutionary  tendencies 
in  certain  ways,  cling  to  the  ethical  point  of  view,  and  main- 
tain, perhaps  a  little  hardily,  that  the  modern  romantic 
writers  actually  surpass  the  ancients  in  this  respect. 

In  their  main  contention  Cinthio  and  Pigna  were  no  doubt 
right,  and  much  in  advance  of  their  time.  The  reply  of 
Minturno  that  Poetry  may  adapt  itself  to  the  times, 
1)ut  cannot  depart  from  its  own  fuodaraental  laws, 
is  clearly  a  jyeiitio  princvpii.  In  his  less  important  Discorso  ou 
the  Drama  Cinthio  is  hardly  at  all  rebel  to  Aristotle — indeed 

is  very  important  to  observe  that  even  in  the  Romance 
Essay  he  has  none  of  the  partisan  and  somewhat  illiberal  anti- 
Peripateticism  which  we  find  later  in  Bruno  and  others.  There 
he  goes  on  the  solid  ground  that  Aristotle  did  not  know  the 
Kind  for  which  he  does  not  account — ^that  he  was  no  more 
blamable  than,  as  we  may  say,  supposing  that  he  had  given  a 
definition  of  mammalia  which  excluded  the  kangaroo.  In  the 
Drama  Cinthio  had  not  been  brought  face  to  face  with  any 
similarly  new  facts,  Italian  tragedy^  his  own  included,  was 
scrupulously  Senecan,  if  not  quite  scrupulously  Aristotelian, 
in  general  lines.  Italian  comedy  followed  Plautus  and  Terence 
only  too  closely;  and  though  Uinthio'a. Jines^  of  criticism 
(strengthened  by  the  Ciceronian-Donatist  theory  of  the  se- 
nium viim)  led  him,  like  11  Lasca  and  others,  to  insist  on  the 
different  circumstances  of  Italian  literature  here  also,  they 
necessitated  no  new  lawmaking  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mcymanzi, 

Both  Discard  are  full  of  ingenious  aper^vs,  sometimes  fol- 
lowed out — sometimes  not.  For  instance,  when  Cinthio  {i*  24) 
Sonu  points  ^^^'^^  ^^^  three  examples  of  writers  who  have 
mhoik.  treated  their  heroes  from  childhood  upwards  con- 
trary to  the  Aristotelian  principles,  he  instances  Xenophon  in 
the  CyropGBdia  as  well  as  Statins  and  Silins  Italicus,  The  in- 
stance does  not  in  his  expressed  remarks,  but  it  might  very 
well  in  his  own  or  others*  thoughts,  lead  to  the  consideration 
that  whether  verse  is  or  is  not  essential  to  poetry,  it  is  certainly 
not  essential  to  Bomance^ — with  all  the  momentous  and  far*, 
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reaching  consequences  of  that  discovery.  Again  he  seems 
(i.  82)  to  have  appreciated,  with  a  taste  and  sense  rare  in  his 
age,  the  impropriety  of  mixing  np  Christian  and  Pagan  mytho- 
logy. And  the  same  taste  and  sense  appear,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
minuter  remarks  (p.  100  sg.)  on  verse  and  phrase,  and  even  on 
those  minntest  points  not  merely  of  verhal  but  of  literal  criti- 
cism which  the  Italians,  more  sensible  than  some  modern  critics, 
never  despised,  though  they  may  sometimes  have  gone  to  the 
other  extreme.  In  fact,  the  last  half,  and  rather  more,  of  the 
Disayrso  is  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  Romances  as  with 
poetic  diction  and  arraugement  in  general,  or  even  with  these 
matters  as  concerns  literature  both  in  prose  and  in  verse. 

The  dramatic  Discorso,  or  rather  I>iscorsi  (for  we  may  throw 
in  a  third  piece  on  Satiric  Composition),  is  much  shorter  than 
that  on  the  Eomances,  being  necessarily  less  controversial,  and 
therefore,  as  has  been  said,  less  original.  But  Cinthio's  inde- 
pendence of  mind  does  not  desert  him  even  here.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  ItalianjEho-dargd,  in  the  Orhmchs  before 
mentioned,  to  disregard  the  Senecan  practice^  (so  tedious  in  all 
modern  imitations  of  it,  and  so  crushingly  exhibited  in  our 
own  earliest  tragic  attempts)  of  beginning  with  an  entire  scene, 
or  even  act,  of  monologue.  But,  as  often  happens,  his  licences 
in  some  directions  invite  condonation  by  a  tighter  drawing  of 
the  reins  elsewhere.  He  is  credited  (or  debited)  with  the  first 
reference  in  modern  literature  to  the  Unity  of  Time :  and 
though  it  is  well  always  to  accept  these  assertions  of  priority 
with  a  certain  suspension  of  judgment,  it  may  be  so.  It  is  at 
any  rate  certain  that  he  does  out- Aristotle  Aristotle  in  regard 
V  to  this  Unity,  upon  which^  as  is  well  known,  the  Stagirite  lays 
very  little  stress.  But  he  makes  some  amends  by  relaxing  the 
proscription  of  the  happy  ending,  so  long  as  the  proper  purging 
effects  of  pity  and  terror  are  achieved.  He  also  to  some  extent 
relaxes  the  extremest  stringency  of  the  old  rule  about  trucida- 

3  To  apeak  correotly,  Seneca  prefers      logoe.      Ib    th«    HippQltftxu^   Ocfaria, 


{AganncniivonK  Herculet  Fitrenx,  If. 
(Ei-asut,  Med^Uf  Trtmdt*)  to  coDipoae 
the  First  Act  o(  a  ftolilcKjuy  and  a 
chorua.  Tbift,  when  the  chonia  b 
not  preaent,  becomes  of  course  a  mono* 


ThfbaUf  and  TTi^eiUSf  there  it  dialogue 
in  the  Bret  Act.  But,  even  of  thefie* 
the  firat  two  begin  with  a  lyrical  mono* 
iogue,  which  ia  in  effect  a  Girtt  8eene, 
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tions  coram  populo.  There  map  be  death  on  the  stage:  but 
generally  the  himsdances  of  domestic  life  should  be  preserved 
there.  On  one  point,  in  which  Cinthio  has  had  assigned  to  him 
the  position  of  anti-Aristotelian  origin,  I  venture  to  difter  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Poetics  themselves,  not  merely  from  Mj* 
Spingarn  but  from  Professor  Butcher*^  The  later  Neo-Classics, 
and  especially  the  French,  may  have  made  rank  too  absolute  a 
qualification  of  the  tragic  Hero,  But  I  must  say  that  I  think 
they  had  their  justification  from  Aristotle  himself,  and  that 
Cinthio  is  at  worst  but  dotting  the  is  of  the  Stagirite  as  to 
aiTovhaloi  and  ^pTia-roL  His  extreme  admiration  of  the 
choruses  of  Seneca  (in  justification  whereof  he  cites  Erasmus) 
is  not  wholly  unwarranted.  Few  modern  readers,  unfortunately, 
know  the  stately  beauty  of  these  artful  odes :  though  of  course 
his  preference  (p,  81)  of  them  to  "all  the  Greeks"  is  wrong, 
and  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  very  small  attention  which 
most  Eanaiasance  writers  paid  to  u51schylus.  The  elaborate  dis- 
tinctions which  he,  like  others,  seeks  to  draw  between  Trc^edy 
and  Comedy  from  artificial  points  of  view  are  to  some  extent 
justified  by  the  very  absence  of  such  distinctions  in  Aristotle, 
They  thought  it  their  duty  to  supply  what  they  did  not  find 

The  Discourse,  or  rather  Letter  (for  it  bears  both  titles,  and 
in  scale  and  character  rather  deserves  the  latter  name)  on  Satire 
is  confessedly  supplementary  to  the  other  Discord, 
and  may  be  at  least  connected  with  the  fact  that  the 
indefatigable  author  had  himself  attempted  a  satiric  piece,  Egk. 
He  lays  stress  on  the  special  connection  of  the  Satire  with  the 
cult  of  Bacchus,  takes  into  consideration  the  poetical  as  well  as 
the  scenic  form,  mentions  the  mixed  or  Varronian  variety,  and 
even  extends  his  view  to  the  Bucolic  or  Pastoral  proper.  But 
there  are  only  some  five*and- twenty  pages,  and  the  thing  seems 
to  have  been  really  composed  at  *'  request  of  friends." 

From  a  critic  who  did  so  much  it  would  be  somewhat  un- 
reaaonable  to  demand  more.  In  fact,  though  Cinthio  did  not 
go  80  far  along  the  high  historic  path  of  truth  as  did  Patrizzi 
thirty  years  later,  he  set  on  that  path  a  firm  foot.  For  the 
moment,  and  in  Italy,  the  rovianzi  were  the  true  battle-ground ; 

^  AriitoUe't  Theory  of  Podry  ix/nd  Fine  Art^  p.  232, 


On  Satire, 


§2 


cwrncjsu. 


1iat(fe-gnMEiid  mis  to  be 
At  a  penod  ao  early  as  this, 
of  the  Bftnaipwnoe,  it  could 
cat  ihoiild  reach  the  vantage- 
of  aff  literatttre,  so  as  to 
enfranchising,  and  not  even 
g,  laws  of  poetry.  Not 
with  the  exception  of  Italian  it- 
Iha  time  when  Cinthio  wrote,  any 
k  vith  the  ancient — not  only  was  it 
;  to  expect  any  one  to  give  mediaeval 
bolh — but  men  were  still  actually 
had  a  right  to  exist  They 
aad  dansinaD,  to  whom  we  come  next, 
ly  mui  of  genius  and  culture  should  em- 
he  might  write  Latin,  or,  like  one 
,  aepiriog  to  the  disuse  of  ver- 
'  tm  Kfeeimrf  pufpoaeB  altogether.  In  an  atmosphere  still 
i  heats  and  mists  about,  it  is  no  small 
moved  by  mere  parochial  patriot- 
iMi  er  hf  iIm  aaoil  tetlmg  that  sua  res  s^  h.  novelist  was  at 
^MiiilJi^erlf^aiqftlAig^Mbhe  beard  and  caught  at  the  domin- 
Mi  at  lilt  liM  «f  oritieini  proper. 

r^«aV  /  Msmmmi}  whatever  we  may  thiok  of  the  quarrel 
^wtM  Uin  aid  CiDlhia,  is  a  book  not  to  be  mentioned  with- 
Mi  eottsidtcahle  respect,  or  dismissed  with  mention 
m  aMialy  Iwadental  as  that  given  to  it  above.  It  is 
lia^.  but  Ml  eoM^t  n  defence  of  Ariosto,  and  has  not  a  few 
^— a  jiMl  eQlKMptio&  of  the  essentially  IComaiitic  nature  of 
Ite  ft|PM^  t  ^Hny  Ciietiil  and  in  the  main  sensible  discussion 
if  Fl^Modijr*  4^  *  wiiiish  comparison  of  instances.  The  main 
i>t  il  i$  the  beeeiling  sin  of  the  whole  three  centurjes 
whkll  Ihb  volume  deals  —  the  Obsession  of  the  Kind 
;  j  v4  Wing  talkSed  with  the  demoustration  (which  he  and 
bftd  Ttanhnrt)  that  Komance  is  uot  Epic,  and  is  not 
\»  B^  lawai  Pigai  torments  himself  to  show  that 
It  Ek^  in  this  particular,  not>£pic  in  that,  and  is 
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alteraately  subject  to  and  free  from  bondage :  while  some  of 
his  detailed  investigations  may  raise  smile,  or  sigh,  or  shrug, 
according  to  mood  or  temperament.  Thus  for  instance  he 
inquires  (after  a  fashion  which  we  shall  find  echoed  in  Ronsard) 
into  the  character  of  the  objects — Lance,  Horn,  Eing^— with 
which  faiura  (fairy  agency)  is  usually  associated,  till  we  feel 
inclined  to  gay»  *'  0  learned  and  excellent  signor,  the  poet  may 
put  faiura  in  a  warming-pan — if  he  pleases,  and  can  do  it  poeti- 
eamente!**  But  the  book  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  book;  and 
Pigna  deserves  to  rank  with  Cinthio  and  Patrizzi  as  one  of  tlie 
Three  who,  alone  in  this  first  modern  stage,  saw,  if  bat  afar-off 
and  by  glimpses,  the  Promised  Land  from  which  the  ship  of 
criticism  was  to  be  once  more  driven  by  adverse  winds  for 
centuries  to  come» 

A  document  of  exceptional  importance  for  us  is  provided  by 
the  two  curious  dialogues  De  Foetis  Nostrarmn  Temjm'um  *  of 
LiUm  LiliuB   Gregoriua  Gtraldus,  written   about    1548-50* 

hil^^t'  ^^^  dedicated  partly  to  Eenee  of  Ferrara.the  French 
No«trorum  Princess  who  for  a  time  protected  Marot  and  others, 
Temporutn.  partly  to  Cardinal  Kangoni.  Lilius,  who  was  now 
in  a  good  old  age  (he  had  been  born  in  1478),  a  Humanist 
of  the  better  class,  and  a  sincere  Catholic  possessed  of 
fiufficient  independence  of  current  ill -fashions  to  speak 
with  severity  of  the  verses  of  Beccadelli,  would  seem  also 
to  have  been,  at  first-  or  second  -  hand,  a  man  of  very  wide 
literary  knowledge.  His  acc|uaintance  with  ^lore^  might  be 
partly  (as  his  very  high  estimate  is  certainly)  conditioned  by 
ecclesiastical  partisanship ;  but  he  speaks  of  Wyatt  long  before 
TotUJ's  Miscdtany  made  that  poet's  works  publicly  known, 
even  in  his  own  country,  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  of 
Chaucer.^    Neither  France  nor  Germany  is  excluded  with  the 


^  For  the  ne&i  Utile  edItioD  of  this 
bj  KaH  Wotk«  (BerliD,  1S94)  ooe  muMt 
bi  thmkful,  and  aUo  for  the  careful 
bibiliofF^hicftl  introductiou  on  recent 
watk  coooeroing  Renausanoe  Litem- 
tun* 

^  Of.  eiL,  pp,  62,  03,  70,  Gind<luB 
Bho  knowi  Colet,  Gn>cyn)  and  others 


of  the  Het. 

'  Fuere  et  in  BritanDorym  idiomute 
et  eorum  vemoculo  aermone  aliqui 
poeUv  ab  ii*  aummo  in  pretio  h&biti, 
inter  quoa  Qalfridus  Chaucerua  qui 
Eouita  ecripait,  et  Thomas  Viatua.'* 
That  he  adda  **ainio  InaigDea  equiteA** 
ia  very  pardonnble. 
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usual  Italian  uppishnesa,*  though  Giraldus  cannot  help  slipping 
lis  width  the  word  harharus  more  than  once  off  his  tongue, 
of  range,  ^^d  though  Italy  herself  has,  as  we  should  expect, 
the  lion*8  share,  yet  the  process  of  sharing  is  not  pursued  to 
that  extreme  of  ridiculous  arrogance  which  has  been  shown  hy 
the  Greeks  in  their  decadence,  by  the  French  in  their  Auguatan- 
ism,  and  by  the  Italians  themselves  more  than  once. 

But  this  real  knowledge  on  Giraldus'  part,,  and  the  fairnesB  of 
his  spirit,  only  serve  to  accentuate  the  drift  in  the  course  and 
Bid  mrrow'  direction  of  this,  the  moat  important  general  summary 
ness  qfmtw.  ^f  ftg  \i\nA  that  we  meet  between  the  LahyrirUkus  and 
the  seventeenth  century.  Giraldus,  though  he  does  not  abso- 
lutely exclude  the  vernaculars,  is  perfectly  convinced  that  poetry, 
and  indeed  literature  generally,  means^^ — first  of  aU,  and  as  far 
as  its  aristocracy  goes  exclusively — writing  in  Latin  ;  nay,  with 
him  even  translation  from  the  classical  languages  is  a  more 
important  thing  tlian  original  composition  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
His  contempt  of  this  latter  is  thinly  though  decently  veiled  in 
the  passage  on  drama  {ed,  eit.,  p.  40),  where,  speaking  of  the 
writers  of  comedy,  and  rightly  preferring  Ariosto  to  Bibbiena, 
he  says,  **  sed  enim  vemaculo  sermone  id  plerique  opus  aggressi 
pauci  raea  sententia  assecuti  aunt;"  speaks  (with  a  sort  of  visible 
shake  of  the  head,  as  over  a  good  man  lost)  of  Ariosfco  himself 
as  one  who  "  Latino  carmine  aliquando  ludit,  sed  nunc  totum 
se  vernaculis  tradidit,  atque  inter  cetera  furentem  Orlandum 
dare  curat  in  publicum ;  **  ^  patronisingly  remarks  of  Trissino's 
projected  Sophoiiisha,  that  if  the  whole  of  it  is  as  good  as  the 
acts  that  the  author  recites,  "erit,  licet  vemaeula  ipsa,  latin- 
orura  tamen  non  indigna  lectione  "  wonders  at  this  George  who 

"est  ipse  et  Greece  et  Latine  bene  doctus.  at  nunc 
Horror  ol        _  .  ^ .  -       -    m  i  i         -  i 

prtferemt  qf  i^te  in  vernaculis  conquiescit,    and  ends  with  an 

vermadaT     impatient  "  Verum  de  vernaculis  jam  satis "   and 

a  mutter  about  toiuores  selhdariiqiie.     He  speaks 

still  less  ambiguously  later  (ibid.,  p,  85),  where  cobblers  and 

^  Not    merely   nortlieni    HumuiiBts  like  Reeaendit  Juan  de  I  a  Mena^  Maroti 

like      Eeuchlio,     ErasmuB,     Eobanua  Martial  d'Auvergne  receive  notice* 

HeaauSr  &tit*  Huttea,  n«>t  merely  Qreekfs  *  The  supposed  date  of  the  coovftrsft- 

from  GemietUA  Pletho  to  Muaunis  and  tioii  is,  aa  usual  in  flueh  cue,  thrown 

Laficarifl,  but  foreign  vernacular  writera  a  good  deal  back. 
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other  dregs  of  the  people  are  added  to  barbers  and  mechanics 
in  general  (as  a  tail  to  a  list  headed  by  Boiardo^  Pulci,  Politian, 
and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici !),  and  at  last  liberates  his  real  feeliog 
in  a  sentence,  which  many  very  excellent  men  in  all  European 
countries  would  have  indorsed  till  nearly  tlie  end  of  the 
eighteenth  centtiry,  "Ex  quo  nescioqui  viri  alioqui  docti  in 
earn  hctresivi  incidere  ut  non  modo  vernaculaa  velint  Latinis 
Utteris  fequare  verum  etiam  anteponere^  quin  et  id  etiam 
litteris  prodidere."  "  Whence  some  persons,  in  other  respects 
learned,  have  fallen  into  such  a  heresy  that  they  not  only 
choose  to  make  the  vernaculars  equal  with  Latin,  but  even 
to  set  them  above  it — nay,  thej  have  actually  given  literary 
expression  to  the  doctrine."  A  terrible  thing  to  Humanists, 
and,  alas !  one  to  which  they  have  since  had  to  make  up  their 
minds  I  LTnfortnnately,  the  two  great  classical  languages  now 
pay,  and  for  some  time  to  come  are  likely  to  continue  paying. 
the  penalty  of  this  idle  miscalculation  and  outrecuidance  on 
the  part  of  their  mistaken  partisans ;  and  it  is  the  first  duty 
of  all  lovers  of  letters  7tmo  to  fight  for  their  maintenance  in 
due  place. 

But  still  the  almost  invincible  equity  of  the  man  displays 
itself  even  in  his  judgment  of  these  unhappy  schismatics;  and 
he  seems  to  make  some  difl'erence  between  the  vernacular  dia- 
lects and  the  Sermo  Etntsois,  On  Berni,  Alamanni,  the  two 
"gentlewomen -poetesses,"  as  the  Italians  call  them,  Vittoria 
Colonna  and  Veronica  Gambara,  Speroai,  La  Casa,  Aonio  Pale- 
ario,  Molza,  he  has  things  amiable  and  acute  at  once  to  say. 

But  his  heart  is  not  here,  nor  in  the  mention  of  the  poor 

barbarous  foreigners  who  may  perhaps  have  some  better  excuse 

Tu  a  real    ^^^^  ^*  Latins  '*  for  not  writing  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

criiteii*       It  is  of  those  who  do  so  write — Italians   first  of 

both  kiiida.   ^^  i^y^  j^igQ  others — that  he  really  thinks  as  ''  the 

poets  of  his  time."     He  can  find  i-oom  for  a  mere  grammarian 

(though  a  very  excellent  grammarian)  like  William  Lilly:  he 

speaks  of  him  magnificerUissiine,  and  if  this  notice  contrasts 

rather  comically  with  the  brief  and  cold  reference  to  Erasmus, 

it  is  fair  to  remember  not  merely  that  Erasmus  was  by  no 

means  ptrsoTia  grata  to  the   Roman   orthodox,  but  that  his 
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poetical  work  is  reallj  notbiiig  si  oompaied  with  his  exqniaite 
prose. 

He  b^nn  with  the  two  Mirandolas.  Fontanas,  Marullos^  and 
Sftffiimzar,  and  is  cofHooa  though  not  uncritical  on  them  all :  non 
nmmfuam  nimis  lamvire  ei  vagari  videtur^  he  says  of  Pontanus. 
BecaUed  hj  his  interlocutor  to  still  earlier  writers,  be  has  the 
judgment  of  *'  the  Panormitan  "  ^  (Beccadelli),  which  has  been 
noticed,  and  a  by  no  means  unremarkable  one,  dwelling  ominously 
on  the  '*  facility  "  of  Mapheus  Vegius,  the  egregious  person  who 
took  upon  himself  to  write  a  thirteenth  ^neid.  Many  forgotten 
worthies  (among  whom  Filelfo  and  the  better  Aretines,  Charles 
and  Leonard,  are  the  least  forgotten)  lead  us  (for  Bembo  and 
Sadolet  have  had  their  position  earlier,  and  will  have  it  again) 
Mh&ri  ^\m  ^  ^  famous  pair»  Mantuan  and  Politian*  Giraldos 
qf  tht  is  decisive  and  refreshing  on  Mantuan,     This  loudly 

dtaiogmi.  over-praised  poet  is  exiemporaiis  magu  quam  poeia 
maiurus,  and  as  to  his  being  alter  Maro,  why  *'  Bone  Deus !  quam 
diepar  ingenium ! "  *  He  is  much  more  favourable  to  the  author 
of  the  Nutricia  and  the  Manto,  but  does  not  forget  his  swashing 
blow  even  here.  PoHtian  seems  to  him  to  have  written  cdlare 
potius  quam  arte,  and  to  have  used  little  diligence  either  in 
choosing  his  subjects  or  correcting  his  work.  The  Strozzi  and 
Urceus  (Jodnis  follow,  with  many  minor  lights,  from  the  notices 
of  whom  the  judgment  on  Ladovicus  Bigus  Pictorius  of  Ferrara 
stands  out  as  applicable,  unfortunately,  to  aome  greater  men  and 
many  as  stnall  or  smaller.  "  Cum  pius  detlexit  ad  reKgionem, 
ut  vita  tiielior  ita  carmine  deterior  viaus  est"  Then  one  of  the 
rt^gulaiion  pieces  of  flattery  as  to  the  Augustan  character  of  the 
rule  of  Leo  Maxiynm  conducts  us  to  notices  of  Naugerius  and 
Vidu^  where  the  moderate  and  deserved  praise  of  the  first 
would  contrast  uddly  (if  we  did  not  know  how  the  pseudo- 
classical  tradition  for  two  hundred  years  and  more  said  vehe- 
ment '* ditto"  to  Giraldus)  with  the  extravagant  eulogies  on 
the  polished  emptiness  of  the  latter.     And  then  a  great  turba 


^  He  allowM  hitn  (p.  18,  od,  cit.) 
"  nwwtiUJMii  Mid  wil^"  but  «»y»  twwio 
qnnrr  lu  U>  Uitt  contemporary  praise  of 
the  JItrmaphfvdU%»tf  and  addi  plum  ply, 
fito  po$ki  homm  mo  banm  oraior.     The 


aim  pie  fact  ie  that,  if  the  eubjecta  of 
thia  notorioua  boc»k  were  decent,  no- 
body would  see    any  thing  but  i|uite 
orditmry  merit  id  their  la^eatoient. 
'^Ed.  cit.,p.  25. 
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comes,  among  which  the  two  Beroalds,  Acciaiioli  and,  among 
blind  poets,  Bella,  the  author  of  the  Ma^tnbriaTiOt  chiefly  take 
the  eye. 

We  have  noted  the  condescensioD  to  such  prose  vernacular 
creatures  as  Arioato,  Bibbiena,  and  (with  a  long  interval  certainly) 
Trissino  and  the  author  of  the  first  RmmuTuia.  It  is  succeeded 
by  another  review  of  persons  long  relinquished  to  dusty  shelves 
and  memories,  with  a  few  better  known  names  like  Molza  and 
Longolius,  The  praise  of  the  great  Fracastorius  is  much  more 
moderate  than  we  might  have  expected — probably  Giraldua  did 
not  like  his  subject — and  then  there  is  a  curious  passage  on 
'*  fancy  "  verses,  leonine,  serpentincj  and  others,  leading  to  yet 
another,  in  which  the  worse  side  of  the  Renaissance — its  con- 
tempt for  the  Middle  Ages — is  shown  by  a  scornful  reference 
to  Architreniog  d  Anii-daudiancs,  which  finishes  the  first  dia- 
logue. The  second  is  of  a  wider  cast,  but  needs  less  minute 
account  here,  though  it  is  at  least  as  well  worth  reading.  It 
begins  with  the  Greeks,  who  did  so  much  for  Italy,  from 
Gemistus  Pletho  and  Chrysoloras  downwards,  then  takes  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  then  our  own  countrymen,  then  the 
Germans  and  French.  Here  comes  the  description  of  Erasmus 
as  iifUer  Ghrmanos  Latinus  inter  Latinos  aliqtiando  Germanus; 
and  here  Giraldus  frankly  confesses  that  he  is  not  going  to 
say  anything  about  persons  like  CEcoIampadius,  Bucer,  Sturm, 
and  Melanchthou,  since  they  were  not  contented  to  confine 
themselves  to  good  literature,  and  would  know  too  much,  and 
trouble  Israel  with  Luther.  But  a  good  word  is  spared,  justly, 
for  the  author  of  the  Bcma,  with  a  reversion  to  still  younger 
men,  among  whom  Palingenius,  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  and 
Gastelvetro  are  the  best  known,  and  with  the  final  fling  at  the 
vernaculars  above  given. 

Such  a  book,  with  its  wonderful  width  of  range  ^   and  its 


^  Aa  ft  rough  but  not  unlsleiKliiig 
gftug«  of  tliiJi  it  may  be  mentioued  that 
Herr  Wotkc'a  Namewttgiaiitr  cod  tuns, 
for  leM  than  100  pnated  pftges,  between 
four  and  five  hundred  eutrieft,  u]clu<l- 
log,  beiides  those  noticed  iu  the  text, 
names  like  tho«e  of  Oljmpia  Morata  ancf 


Bill  bald  Pirkhelmer,  Cafiti^lione  and 
Alciati,  Conrad  Cel  tea  and  Pnulua  Jovtua^ 
Cardinal  Perotti  and  Jacob  Wimpheliiig. 
In  fact,  hardly  any  one  in  Europe  who 
httd  to  do  with  hdU»  IcUrtt  aoeoui  to 
have  been  ngtalde  the  cognisance,  in 
closer  or  vaguer  kind,  of  Giraldus. 
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sometimes  equally  wonderful   contraction   of  view,  is  worth, 
Their  grtai  ^^  ^^^  historian  of  real  criticism,  a  dozen  long- 
historic        winded  tractates  hunting   the  old  red-herrings  of 
***•  critical  theory.     The  Be  Foetis  Nodromm  Tem^orttm 

gives  us  one  of  those  veritable  and  inestimable  rallying-points 
of  which  our  History  should  be  little  more  than  a  reasoned 
catalogue,  connected  by  summary  of  less  important  phenomena. 
Referring  duly  to  it,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  standpoint  of  a 
man  who  has  really  wide  knowledge,  and  who»  when  his  general 
assumptions  do  not  interfere,  has  a  real  critical  graap.  But  the 
chief  of  these  assumptions  is  not  merely  that  tlie_ vernacujars 
have  not  attained  equality  with  the  clasaica — this,  allowing  for 
inevitable  defects  of  perspective  and  other  things,  would  not 
be  fatal  —  but  that  they  cannot  attain  such  equality,  much 
less  any  superiority.  The  point  of  view— to  us  pIain"common- 
sense  —  that  if  Sannazar  and  others  wrote  in  Latin  about 
Christian  subjects,  they  should  use  Christian  Latin,  seems  to 
Giraldus  the  poiut  of  view  of  a  kind  of  maniac.  Without  the 
details  and  developmeuts  of  Vida,  he  is  apparently  in  exact 
accordance  with  that  excellent  Bishop.  Cicero  and  Virgil,  not 
to  mention  others,  have  achieved  for  literature  a  medium  which 
cannot  be  improved  upon,  and  all  those  who  adopt  any  other 
are,  if  not  exactly  wicked,  hopelessly  deceived  and  deluded. 
This  is  the  major  premiss  for  practically  every  syllogism  of  our 
critic.  Where  it  does  not  come  in — between  vernacular  and 
vernacular,  between  Latin  and  Latin  of  the  classical  type — he 
can  judge  just  judgment.  Where  it  comes  in,  the  more  perfect 
his  logic,  the  more  inevitably  vitiated  is  hia  conclusion. 
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SCALIGER,    CASTELVETRO,    AKB   THE    LATER   ITALIAN 
CRITICS   OF   THE   SIXTEENTH    CENTURY, 
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In  the  remarkable  little  book,  a  notice  of  which  concluded  the 
last  chapter,  Lilius  Giraldus,  as  we  observed,  includes— for  their 
Julius  Cr^mr  verse-work  nominally,  as  became  Ms  title,  but,  with 
Smiigtr,  hjg  ugyal  acuteness,  obviously  perceiving  that  their 
importance  lay  elsewhere — both  of  the  most  famous  and  in- 
fluential criticB  of  the  central  sixteenth  century  in  Italy,  His 
reference  to  Julius  C^sar  Scaliger  (who  was,  indeed,  not  more 
than  six  years  younger  than  himself)  contains  some  touches 
(such  as  the  mention  of  him  by  the  name  he  took,  but  with  the 
addition   "qui    primus   Bordonus    cognomine    fuit/'    and    the 
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description  of  his  book  on  Comic  Metres,  as  **  arranged  with 
such  wonderful  subtlety  as  not  to  be  intelligible  save  to  a 
reader  well  versed  in  the  subject")  which  are  of  doubtful 
friendliness,  but  allows  the  Veronese  gladiator  to  be  appHme 
eruditm  and  capable  of  mrmina  ek^anlia.  For  us  nothing  of 
Scaliger's  needs  detailed  notice  except  the  once  worid-famons 
and  still  famous  Foetias  Lihri  Septem}  which  appeared  in  1561 
after  the  death  of  Giraldus,  and  indeed  after  his  own. 

Scaliger  was  very  much  better  qualified  than  Boileau  to  be 
UgUloUcuT  du  Farfiasse  in  the  sense  in  which  both  understood 
Parnassus :  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  witliout 
a  Scaliger  a  Boileau  would  have  been  impossible.  He  had 
immense  learning ;  he  had  absolute  confidence  in  his  own 
judgment;  and  within  limits  which,  if  they  reduce  his  positive 
value,  make  him  an  even  more  complete  and  direct  exponent  of 
his  own  particular  school  and  creed,  he  had  great  acuteness,  an 
orderly  and  logical  spirit,  and  a  thorough  command  of  method. 
Nothing  (certain  inevitable  postulates  being  granted)  can  be 
more  luminous  and  intelligible  than  the  book,  in  which  the 
author,  through  all  his  thousand  pages,  never  loses  sight,  nor 
permits  his  reader  to  lose  sight,  of  the  subject,  the^^roceas, 
and  the  goal.  That  he  stands  forth  in  the  preface  to  his  son 
Sylvius  with  an  air  of  patronage  at  once  paternal  and  pedagogic^ 
announcing  himself  as  the  pioneer  of  the  subject,  dismissing 
those  who  allege  Varro,  as  with  levity  ignoring  the  fact  that 
neither  Varro  nor  anybody  else  in  antiquity  did,  or  could  do> 
anything  of  the  kind :  that  he  blandly  sweeps  away  the  plebs 
grammuticorum ;  that  he  labels  the  Atb  Pmtica  itself  as  teach- 
ing  adeo  s^ine  uUa  arte  ut  saturct  propius  esse  videaiur, 
Aristotle  as  fragmentary,  Vida  as  opiimus  poeta  in 
th^alrOj  claudus  magister  in  schola — is  all  of  it  agreeably  Scali- 
gerian  in  manner,  But  it  ia  far  from  being  untrue  in  fact. 
And  there  is  a  touch  of  sublimity  in  the  Quare  porro  opera  danda 
est  nobis,  "  wherefore  we  must  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel," 
with  which  he  concludes,  *'  Let  others  grub  money,  or  canvass 
for  office,  or  talk  about  the  wars  as  parasite  guests  at  dinner: 
we  will  let  them  alone,  and  simply  defend  the  nobility  of  our 
>  My  copy  w  the  •eoood  editicm  (apud  Petrum  SanUndreaDum,  9.  /.,  1581), 
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studies,  the  magnanimity  and  simplicity  of  our  purpose," 
After  this  magnificent  pose  and  draping,  and  before  com- 
mendatory verses  (the  main  copy  being  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Etienne  de  La  Bottle)  comes  a  table  of  contents  of  antique 
clearness  and  solidity,  filling  nearly  a  dozen  pages^  by  means  of 
which,  and  of  the  more  than  sixty  of  index  at  the  end,  the  study 
of  the  text  is  not  a  little  facilitated. 

The  First  Book  has  the  special  title.  Qui  et  HiMorim^,  which 
it  deserves,  if  not  exactly  or  exclusively  in  our  sense  of  His- 
BookL:  tory.  The  critic  begins,  scholastically  enough,  with 
Hutoricua,  ^  distribution  of  everything  into  necessaryj  useful, 
or  delightful,  and  proceeds  to  apply  the  classification  in  a  bene- 
ficial manner  to  literary  expression  in  general  and  Poetry  in 
particular,  ending  the  chapter  with  a  characteristic  gibe  (for 
Scaliger  is  far  from  unhumorous)  at  the  moderns  who  confine 
the  appellation  '*  Makers  **  to  candle-makers.^  Then  he  follows 
the  safe  road  by  discussing  the  causes  (material,  formal.  &c,)  of 
poetry ;  and  indulges  in  a  free  review  (for  Scaliger,  to  do  him 
justice,  is  paratus  nuUiiis  jurare  in  verba)  of  ancient  opinions. 
Hence  he  sets  off  to  a  full  enumeration  and  examination,  not 
merely  of  the  kinds  of  poetry,  but  (in  connection  more  especially 
with  the  drama)  of  the  theatres  and  games  of  the  ancients. 
Nothing  escapes  the  extensive  view  of  his  observation,  neither 
palinodes  nor  parodies,  neither  centos  nor  enigmas.  And  he  is 
intensive  as  well  as  extensive.  He  rebukes,  in  his  usual  mag- 
isterial manner,  the  G-rcecuia^  nrngas  of  Plutarch,  who  explains 
the  number  of  the  Muses  by  that  of  the  letters  in  the  name  of 
their  mother,  Mnemosyne ;  and  as  for  Plato's  blame  of  poetry, 
respice^t  ipse  sese  quot  ineptas  quot  spurcas  fabellas  inscrat}  The 
distinction  of  Poesis,  Poewa,  and  Poeta,  which  follows  (and  which 
many  grave  writers,  including  Ben,  copy),  we  have  often  met  in 
kind  or  in  itaelf  before,  nor  is  it  quite  so  meticulous  as  it  looks. 


*  Thin  joke  requires  a  little  explain- 
tioD  imd  adaptation  to  get  it  into 
fingliah.  The  Latin  is  miror  mt^^res 
n»tiro$  nH  iam  iniquo»/uine  ut/aetoria 
pootm  mmfntrifU  olearionini  cancellift 
oiremmtdriUre,  In  fact,  Fatttyjo  and 
Fa<l<9«tio,  if  not  faUore^  do  mean  in 


Italian  *'Oil-Prei«**  and  "Oa-Pfeeaer." 
^  Scaliger  gtyfM  so  far  a»  to  say  that 
'Mt  would  be  better  never  to  have 
read  *'  the  SpmpoHum  and  the  PhGcdrutt 
because  of  their  uint  with  the  ^n*wn*- 
cum  §t^lus. 
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For  Scaliger  utilises  it  to  stop  the  blunder  of  Plutarch  and 
others,  who  make  a  distinction  in  kind  between  great  poems  and 
smaller  ones.  It  is  tempting  but  impossible  to  follow  him 
through  the  multitudinous,  though  far  from  mazy,  ramifications 
of  his  plan.  It  must  be  enough  to  say  that  he  leaves  few  items 
of  the  dictionary  of  his  subject  untouched,  and  (however  in- 
clined one  may  be  to  cry  "  Halt  and  fight  I "  at  not  a  few  of  his 
definitions)  formulates  them  with  a  roundness  and  a  touch  of 
confident  mastery  which  fully  explain,  and  to  some  extent 
justify,  the  practical  dictatorship  which  he  so  long  enjoyed. 
As  thus  (at  the  opening  of  chap.  vi.  p.  27),  '*  Tragedy,  like 
Comedy  established  in  examples  of  human  life,  differs  from  it 
in  three  things — the  condition  of  the  persons,  the  quality  of  the 
fortunes  and  actions,  the  end.  Whence  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  also  differ  in  style."  And  this  legislative  calmness  is 
accompanied  and  fortified  by  a  profusion  of  erudite  example » 
which  might  well  awe  the  disciple. 

The  second  book,  Qui  d  Mylc,  gives  us  an  important  point  at 
once,  in  the  fact  that  this  hyk~t\m  "  material "  of  poetry- 
Bool;//.  ,*  is  frankly  acknowledged  to  be  verse.^  The  entire 
Hyle*  book  is  occupied,  at  the  rate  of  a  chapter  apiece, 
after  the  half-dozen  general  ones  which  open  it,  with  almost 
every  classical  metre,  if  not  from  pyrrhic  to  dochmiac,  at  least 
from  iambic  to  galliambic.  A  great  number  ot  interesting  dicta 
might  be  extracted  from  this  book — as,  for  instance,  Scaliger's 
remarkable  distinction  of  Rhythm  and  Metre,  as  giving,  the 
latter  the  more  exact  measure  of  the  line,  the  former  its  con- 
tinuity and  "  temperament."  ^ 


^  The  dediiion  of  thk  i»  aU  the  more 
remarkable  that  Scaliger  dcses  not,  aa 
iiDwarj  mudei-na  might  expect,  make 
vei-se  the  form  of  Poetry,  but  the 
TnrtUer.  Feet,  rhythio,  metre,  these  are 
the  thinga  that  Poetry  works  in,  her 
Btuff,  her  raw  mAterjaL  The  ikill  of 
th*!  jx^et  in  tta  variouft  applicatinnis 
i*  the  form.  A  very  little  thought 
will  fihow  thia  to  be  the  raoftt  decisive 
negation  poasible  of  the  Wordaworthian 
heresy — anticipated  by  many  lixteenth- 


century  writers,  from  Italy  to  Eng- 
land ^  and  though  not  exactly  author- 
iaed,  countenanced  by  the  aucients, 
from  Aristotle  downwards — that  Terse 
is  714^  eesential  in  any  way. 

'■*  One  eft  tin  ot  help  thinking  that  this 
difetinctiou,  which  is  quite  contrary*  to 
thfwe  entertained  by  Aristotle  and 
Quintilian,  must  have  l>een  influenced 
by  the  <^encea  of  the  modem  lang- 
uages— Italian  and  French — with  which 
Scaliger  waa  faniiliar.     In   both,  but 
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The  third,  Qtd  ei  Idm,  is  far  longer  than  either  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  IB  less  easily  describable  to  modern  readers.  Those 
who  have  read  the  first  volume  of  this  book  with 
and  /r. ;  soine  care  \rill  understand  it  without  much  difficulty, 
Idea  and  jf  ^^  ^u  Jt  ^  throwing  of  the  traditional  and  tech- 
nical  treatment  of  Khetoric  into  a  form  suitable  to 
Poetry.  Prosopopceia  and  ethopceia ;  the  bearings  or  "  colours  '* 
of  time,  place,  race,  sex,  and  the  rest;  the  consideratioua  of 
chance  and  manners  and  fortune;  lead  us  to  our  old  friends 
th^^ig^ures.  To  these,  giving  them  the  must  liberal  interpre- 
tation possible,  so  as  to  include  fresh  kinds  of  poetry  as  well  as 
actual  turns  of  speech,  Scaliger  complacently  allows  nearly  a 
hundred  out  of  the  nearly  hundred  and  thirty  chapters  of  this 
overgrown  Book,  comprising  by  itself  nearly  a  full  quarter  of 
the  volume.  Nor  does  even  this  devotion  to  Figures  satisfy  him, 
for  the  Fourth  Book,  Qui  tt  Parrtsceve  (preparation),  beginning 
with  the  characters  or  distinctions  of  style,  turns  before  long  to 
more  Figures,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  Part  IL  of  the  Third. 
Naturally,  there  is  no  part  of  the  book  more  difficult  to  analyse, 
but,  aa  naturally,  there  is  none  in  which  analysis  is  less  re- 
quired*  Scaliger  luxuriates  in  his  opportunities  of  sub-division 
and  sub-definition ;  but  he  abounds  ever  more  and  more  in 
those  examples  which  we  have  recognised  as,  from  the  time 
of  Hermogenes  downwards,  the  "solace  of  this  sin,"  and  the 
plentifulness  of  which  in  Scaliger  himself  would,  even  if  they 
stood  alone,  go  some  way  to  atone  for  the  absence  of  a  larger 
examination  of  writers  as  wholes.  And  he  does  not  allow  us 
to  lack  even  this. 

Another  pair  of  Books,  the  Fifth  (Qui  et  Criticiis)  and  the 
Book*  V,  Sixth  (Qiii  et  HypcrcTiticus),  together  constitute  the 
mid  VL:  pi^jj  ^nd  body  of  the  book  in  spirit,  and  occupy  more 
nncfHjrpar-  ^h*^"  ^  third  of  it  in  space.  It  is  here  that  Scaliger 
critfem.  lets  himself  and  his  learning  loose.  The  Fifth  Book'i 
consists  of  a  vast  series  of  cross-comparisons,  Homer  with  Virgil, 


«ffpecukUj  in  Freu^ch,  the  ac£ua1  "  mea- 
•urin^-off  "  of  sylkble*  wm  the  be-dl 
Kod  end*All  of  metre,  the  euaemento 
prodded  Id    English  and    QerinAo   bj 


syUabic  e<|utT«IeQce  being  in  French 
retuaed  alto^ther,  in  Itftliftn  replaced 
only  by  the  more  meagre  aid  of  syncope 
and  apocope. 
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lAtina^  Virgil  with  Greeks  other  than  Homer, 
Ovid  wtlh  GredES,  Latins  with  other  Latins,  special 
of  Ibe  same  theme  from  dififerent  authors.  Its 
^kfi  ffyptrtriiitus,  undertakes,  for  the  first  time,  an  actual 
kMwm  fts  Scaliger  understood  them,  beginning, 
of  Plautus  and  Terence,  with  the  Renais- 
t(m&ny  Italians  and  a  few  Germans  and  French), 
through  three  Ages  (the  Middle  disdain- 
IX  to  Catullus  and  Horace.  Here,  of  course,  one 
to  taste  or  temperament,  most  revel  in,  or  most 
•  avmT  from,  **  criticism  of  criticism/'  Here  the  citation 
il  and  useful.  Here,  above  all,  the  most  hostile 
i  bt  ioffoed  to  admire  and  acknowledge  the  erudition 
i  Ml  aifS^  tor  the  first  time  attempts,  but  for  the  first 
the  initial  requirements  of,  a  complete 
iDt  poedo  literature  on  a  definite  and  reasoned  basis, 
Bm  Iffflw  tttevitablf .  the  weakness  of  Scaliger  comes  out  most 
^ttmfjtftMW^U  as  his  strength.  Not  only  was  his  judgment 
iWtfytd  m  mion  wars  than  one  bj  prejudice,  but  we  are,  with 
all  lb*  gc^odwiU  in  the  world,  forced  before  long  to  conclude* 
tlg^te  itself  was  radically  defective.  Nor  does  this 
rsat  merely  on  his  preference  (anticipated  by  Vida 
iMi  ^lllifiand  aluioat  an  article  of  national  faith)  of  Virgil  to 
KaiHT  His  f^aiimale  of  Musa'UB  also  as  far  superior  to  Homer, 
M  iMiMi|MUriUt  among  Greeks,  as  "  worthy  of  Virgil;*'  speaks 
||yb  iMAi  only  too  ir«U;  and  the  fearless  good  faith  with  which, 
#nHifairt  lb»  '*  guile  that  lurks  in  generals,''  he  quotes  line 
ilMir  ttM  ii  qptoiallf  bt^mttifu],  delivers  him  into  our  hands,  a 
Hiyintihlt  tel  aalf-eonvictiHl  victim.  After  this  the  "  coldness" 
m^  ^''  vtHKliahliiMa^  and  *'  uusuitability  "  of  the  Homeric  epithet, 
\\^  *  Miii^t^MMiugu^l  "  character  of  Virgil,  and  innumerable  oilier 
Umi|Sa  k4  |)h»  kiiut,  disturb  us  not.  Scaliger's  idol  has  spoken 
Umlll^Vi  diHmi  ill  0it  BuHum  nan  odit — not,  of  course,  that 
IflfV  ^ml  Lmmt^r  b  it«t«lf  by  any  means  Bavian,  but  that  it 
^  m  Ui  iH^iv)^riaou  with  Homar.  Nearly  a  hundred  pages  are 
|twu  n|*  W  tliit  mnin  oomparison  of  Homer  and  Virgil.     The 

\k^  «^«ii  llwvHili^viil  Um  ii«i>-«kMic      mitiod,  otpeotidty  in  the  **  MuBseua  v. 
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others  are  shorter^  but  always  result  in  the  same  dogged  main- 
tenance of  the  superiority  of  Latins  to  Gxeeks — that  is  to  say, 
the  same  involuntary  confession  of  Scaiiger's  preference  of 
Rijetoric  to  Poetry.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  find  him 
conducting  his  comparisons  in  a  way  in  which,  as  in  most  other 
caaes^  posterity  for  two  centuries  thronged  to  follow  him — the 
aasemblage,  that  is  to  say,  of  passages  on  the  same  subject  from 
difierent  poets. 

Still  less  can  we  abstract  the  curious  and  invaluable  survey 
of  the  ffi/pereriiicus.  Not  a  little  of  it  is  actual  review  of  actual 
contemporaries  or  very  recent  predecessors,  and  review  of  the 
ancients  takes  the  same  form,  reinforced  constantly  by  discussed 
quotations.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Juvenal,  these  are  ar- 
ranged into  a  little  anthology  of  *' jewels  five  words  long/*  strung 
together  with  a4mte  et  koc^  illud  valde  festimim,  and  the  like  ap- 
preciative interjections.  His  preference  of  Juvenal  to  Horace 
is  seasoned  with  a  characteristic  fling  at  Erasmus  (p.  876). 

Lastly  comes  an  Epinomis  or  Codicil,  wluch  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  takes  up  some  of  the  special  points  of  poetical 
Book  VII.:  or  dramatic  criticism  then  most  interesting  —  the 
EpinomiB,  relative  importance  of  action  and  character,  the 
parts  of  tragedy,  the  Chorus,  the  metres  most  appropriate  to 
the  stage,  and  the  like,  ending  with  a  sort  of  **  gratillity "  or 
bonus  in  the  shape  of  an  examination  of  a  codex  of  Terence, 
which  we  could  spare,  at  least  in  this  place.  More  piquant,  at 
least,  are  the  diatribes  de  negligenfia  mU  %7i$ciiia  professorum, 
directed  (with  a  show  of  respect)  against  Erasmus  once  more ; 
the  occasional  flights,  such  as  "  Variety  is  the  tirewojnan  of 
poetry  "  ^  (p-  906) ;  the  amusing  references  to  meapoemuia^  which 
in  some  parts  of  the  book  he  has  obligingly,  and  once  more  with 
a  fearlessness  drawing  nigh  to  rashness,  exposed  to  the  arrows  i 
and  other  things  which  are  perhaps  here  all  tlie  more  numerous 
because  the  Book  is  an  avowed  Appendix,  and,  as  it  were, 
fymnium  gatftentm.  They  are,  however,  plentiful  everywhere; 
and  if  it  were  possible  to  revive  the  old  periodical  Literary 
Miscellanies  of  commonplace-book  character — a  thing  which 

^  FurMfoi  poeiic€M  icofiifruthf  t^^ut  Oypams  Coriwna,    The  text  haa  KOfMrm^^ 
whicb  I  do  not  find. 
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audience  who  have  paid  to  see  you  do  it ;  ie  real  life  you  do 

not  talk  in  any  regular  stage  lingo  that  has  hitherto  been 
invented,  whether  the  outward  form  of  it  be  seoarii,  or  four- 
teeners,  or  complicated  rhymed  stanzas,  or  doggerel,  or  couplet, 
or  blank  verse,  or  stage  prose.  The  sixteenth  century  Glohe, 
and  the  twentieth  century  Lifceum,  are  alike  unlike  any  place  in 
which  one  habitually  performs  any  action  of  life  from  birth, 
through  marriage,  to  death.  That  there  is  a  stage  verisimili- 
tude, which  it  is  dangerous  or  fatal  to  break,  need  not  be 
denied.  But  neither  Scaliger  nor  any  of  his  successors  in 
purism  has  proved  that  we  are,  or  ought  to  be,  any  more 
shocked  by  -^schylus  when  he  shifts  from  Delphi  to  Athens 
than  by  Thackeray  when  he  transports  us  from  Flanders  to 
Chelsea. 

We  may  venture  indeed  to  suspect  that  Scaliger  **  had  more 
wit  than  to  be  here."  One  may  frequently  differ  with  him ; 
but  he  seldom  runs  mad  on  mere  theory.  It  is  he,  for  instance, 
who,  while,  as  we  have  seen,  he  lays  down  uncompromisingly  that 
the  material  of  poetry  is  verse,  instances  the  jEthiopica  as  a  ^ 
perfect  epic.  Instead  of  confusing  poetry  and  learning,  as  some 
have  done,  he  holds  the  much  more  sensible  position  that  learn- 
ing is  useful  to  a  poet.  He  takes  the  hard-and-fast  ethical  view 
of  the  ends  both  of  tragedy  and  of  all  poetry,  and  he  believes 
firmly  in  the  type.  But  he  does  not  bemuse  himself,  as  some 
had  done  and  more  were  to  do,  in  the  explanation  of  kaiharsis, 
and  the  definition  of  the  tragic  hero, 

His  greatest  and  also  his  most  pervading  critical  fault  is 
that '*^  deification  of  Virgil,"  whereof,  though  by  no  means  the 
H\s  Virgil'  inventor,  he  was  the  chief  prophet  to  the  best  part 
won^hip,  qI  three  centuries.  Let  it  be  admitted  (with  every 
possible  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  it  is  no  mere  extorted  ad- 
mission but  a  genuine  and  spontaneous  opinion)  that  anybody 
ia  free  to  admire  Virgil  or  any  one  else  as  much  as  he  likes. 
*'  She  that  is  fair  to  him  **  is  so,  and  there's  an  end  on't  But 
if  any  one  proceed,  not  merely  to  intimate  indifference  to  other 
fair  ones,  but  to  find  positive  fault  with  them  because  they  are 
not  like  her,  then  he  becomes  at  once  uncritical :  still  more  so 
if  he  erect  her  qualities,  features,  style,  into  abstract  virtues 
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and  positive  truths,  all  opposi&es  to  which  are  sin  and  vileness. 
He  may  call  "Simula  Silene,  nervosa  et  lignea  Dorcas,"  to 
take  two  only  out  of  the  famous  list  in  the  classic  place  of  this 
matter.  But  he  must  not  declare  that  a  girl  who  has  a  straight 
Grecian  nose  is  therefore  ugly,  or  that  softness  and  plumpness 
are  not  excellent  things  in  woman.  Soaliger  does  this.  For 
him  Virgil  is,  at  once,  the  standard  of  excellence  and  the  in- 
fallible touchstone  of  defect.  Nay,  he  is  actually  a  better 
Nature ;  a  wiser  but  more  perfect  Creation,  whereby  you  may 
save  yourself  the  trouble  of  outside  imitation,  inasmuch  as 
everything  worth  imitating  is  there  better  done  than  by  Nature 
herself.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  or  caricature  Scaliger's 
Maronolatry:  as  the  Highfliers  did  in  the  case  of  Defoe's 
Shmiest  TFaif,  he  would  cheerfully  accept  and  indorse  the  most 
outrageous  statement  of  it 

Grave,  however,  as  ia  this  fault,  and  seriously  as  it  vitiates 
Scaliger's  attitude  as  a  critic,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  served  in 
itself  as  the  backbone  of  that  attitude,  and  gave  it  the  stiffness 
which  enabled  it  to  resist  at  once  argument  and  time,  A  cause 
of  disquiet  to  some  critics  themselves,  antl  a  rallyiiig-cry  to  most 
enemies  of  criticiBm,  has  been  constantly  found  in  the  ap- 
parently floating  and  uncertain  character  of  the  completeat 
critical  orthodoxy.  Longinus  himself,  perhaps  the  best  ex- 
ponent of  that  orthodoxy,  has  been  and  is  charged  with 
vagueness ;  and  all  those  who  follow  him  must  lay  their 
account  with  the  same  accusation.  In  the  last  resort  we  often 
cannot  give  a  clear,  definite,  cut-and-dried  reason  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  us,  and  we  still  oftener  had  better  not  try  to  do  so. 
Scaliger  and  Scaligerism  are  in  no  such  plight.  Their  Sortes 
Virgiliance  are  ex  ki/pothesi  decisive,  and  of  universal  appli- 
cation. What  ia  found  in  Virgil  is  good,  is  the  best;  what 
is  different  from  Virgil  is  bad  or  mediocre ;  what  is  like  Virgil 
is  good  in  direct  proportion  to  the  likeness.  This  of  itself  gives 
confidence  both  to  the  critic  and  to  his  disciples. 

Again,  Scaliger,  though  he  has  no  more  right  to  arrogate 

Hi&  solid    Reason  and  Nature  as  on  his  side  than  the  rest  of 

*"*"***       hia  school,  possesses,  like  all  of  the  best  of  them, 

a  certain  sturdy  prima  facie  common-sense.     It  ia  this  which 
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dictates  his  theory  of  dramatic  veriaimilitude ;  this  which 
palliates  some  of  his  Homeric  and  other  blasphemies.  Though  | 
uncompromisinglj  moral,  and  by  no  means  illogical  (when  you 
have  once  granted  his  bundle  of  postulates),  he  is  not  in 
the  least  metaphysical.  The  wayfaring  man,  with  tolerable 
intelligence  and  a  very  little  trouble,  can  understand  him 
perfectly. 

Still  more  unmixed  praise  can  be  given  to  him  from  other 
points  of  view.  To  any  scholar  his  scholarship  is  singularly 
refreshing  in  its  thoroughness  and  range;  he  really  neglects 
nothing  proper  to  his  subject,  though  he  may  define  that  sub* 
ject  with  a  somewhat  arbitrary  hand.  Agree  with  him  or 
differ  with  him  as  we  may,  it  is  an  infinite  comfort  to  be 
brought  thus  iu  contact  and  confrontation  with  the  actual 
texts — to  exchange  the  paper  symbols  of  "  the  poet,"  "  the 
dramatist,"  "  the  satirist "  in  the  abstract,  for  sound  ringing  coin 
of  actual  poetry,  drama,  satire,  told  down  on  the  counter,  and 
tested  by  file  and  acid  if  required.  The  literary  atlas  of  the 
Hypercriticm  is,  as  has  been  said,  the  first  attempt  at  a  complete 
thing  of  the  kind  since  Quintilian,  and  of  necessity  far  more 
complete  than  his.  In  fact,  Scaliger  taught  the  school  opposed 
to  him — the  school  which  after  many  a  generation  of  desultory 
fighting  at  last  worsted  his  own — the  way  to  conquer.  History 
and  Comparison^the  twin  lights  of  criticism,  the  only  road- 
makers  across  the  abyss — are  resorted  to  by  him  fearlessly, 
That  he  loses  the  best  of  their  light,  and  twists  the  road  in  the 
wrong  direction,  by  following  Will-o^-the-wisps  like  his  Virgil- 
worship,  matters  in  detail  but  not  in  principle.  He  has  practi* 
cally  come  back  to  the  sale  way  which  Aristotle  entered,  but 
was  precluded  from  treading  far  enough,  which  Quintilian 
and  Longinus  trod,  but  on  which  most  of  the  ancients  would 
not  set  foot.  He  has  not  found  the  last  secret — the  secret  of 
Bubmitting  to  History  and  to  Comparison ;  he  stiU  looks  upon 
both  as  instruments  to  be  used  merely  under  the  direction  of, 
and  in  subordination  to,  the  purposes  of  a  p^nori  theory.  His 
neglect  of  the  vernaculars  is  not  only  wrong,  but  by  his  time 
absurd.  His  minor  prejudices  (as  against  Erasmus)  are  some- 
times contemptible.     His  actual  taste,  as  has  been  said,  was 
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probably  neither  delicate  nor  versatile.  But  he  has  learning, 
logic,  lucidity  within  hia  range,  laborious  industry,  and  love 
of  literature.  The  multitude  whicli  followed  him  followed 
him  partly  to  do  evil ;  but  it  would  have  been  a  surprise,  and 
almost  a  shame,  had  so  bold  and  capable  a  leader  lacked  a 
multitude  of  followers* 

As  has  been  said,  LiHus  Giraldus  also  refers  to  Lodovico 
Castelvetro,  who  at  least  resembled  Scaliger  in  the  characteristic 
Ishmaelitism  of  the  Eenaissance  critic  His  quarrel 
with  Caro,  also  already  referred  to,  was  unluckily, 
we  must  not  say  distinguished,  but  marked,  by  unfair  play  on 
the  part  of  his  adversary,  who  *'  delated  "  him  to  the  Inquisition 
for  heresy ;  and  Castelvetro  had  to  fly  the  country.  His  most 
important  work  appeared  late,  the  famous  edition  and  transla- 
tion, with  commentary,  of  the  Foetics  ^  not  being  publisfied  till 
a  year  before  his  death.  '*  He  was  of  his  nature  choleric,*'  says 
his  biographer  j  and  he  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  this  choler  not 
merely  upon  Caro,  but  upon  the  majestic  Bembo  and  others. 
Yet  Castelvetro  was  a  very  remarkable  critic,  and  perhaps 
deserved  the  ascription  of  actual  critical  genius  better  than  any 
man  who  has  yet  been  mentioned  in  this  volume.  It  is  but  for 
chequered  righteousness  that  his  practically  certain  formula- 
tion of  the  Three  Unities  can  be  counted  to  him ;  but,  as  we 
shall  see,  he  has  other  claims,  from  which  it  is  not  necessary  . 
to  write  off  anything. 

His  impartial  attachment  to  both  classical  and  vulgar  toojuea 
ranks  liini,  of  itself,  in  a  higher  sphere  than  that  of  Scaliger ; 
and  a  certain  impetuous,  incalculable,  prime-mutier  genius  puts 


^  Vienna,  1570*  My  copj  ia  the 
Beconci  enlarged  nnd  improved  isatie, 
which  appeared  at  Basle  five  years  later. 
I  have  also  the  companioD  edition  of 
Petrarch  (Bade,  1582),  and  the  Opere 
Varie  Vrilicfije,  publiahed,  with  a  Life, 
by  Muratfjri,  in  4  to  (Lioue,  1727). 
Beaidea  these  he  wrote  an  "ezpoai- 
tion"  of  Dante,  which  was  loat,  and 
he  ia  aaid,  by  Muratori,  to  have  been 
noTer  tired  of  reading,  and  diaeovering 
new  beauties  in,  Boccaccio.      Bentlej^ 


1X49.  on  Phal,,  ed.  1817,  p-  liii, defend- 
ing Caatelvetro  against  Boyle,  aays  that 
*'hiB  booka  bare  at  tbia  preaeut  time 
auch  a  mighty  reputation,  that  they 
are  sold  for  their  weight  m  silver  in 
most  countries  of  Europe.**  I  am  glad 
that  this  ia  not  true  now,,  for  the 
/'wrtw  by  itself  weighs  nearly  3  lb» 
But  Europe  often  make$i  its  valua* 
tioitB  worae.  I  have  seen,  though  not 
bought,  a  copy  for  a  shilling  in  theae 
days. 
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him  higher  still.  Eveo  contemporaries  seem  to  have  recognised 
this  in  him,  though  they  sometimes  shook  their  heads  over  its 
pronouncements,^  It  may,  indeed,  sometimes  seem  that  these 
pronouncements  are,  if  not  inconsistent,  difficult  to  connect  by 
any  central  tie-beam  of  critical  theory.  But  this  is  almost 
inevitable  in  the  case  of  a  critic  whose  work  takes  the  form, 
not  of  regular  treatises  on  large  subjects,  nor  even  of  connected 
essays  on  separate  authors  and  books,  but  of  commentaries  and 
adversaria,  where  the  passage  immediately  under  consideration 
is  uppermost  in  the  writer's  mind,  and  may — ^not  illegitimately 
in  a  fashion — induce  him  to  display  a  facet  of  his  thought 
which  does  not  seem  logically  connected  with  other  facets. 
This  peculiarity  is  perhaps  the  only  excuse  for  the  depreciation 
of  Dacier,  who,  reinforcing  his  native  dulness  with  the  super- 
ciliousness of  a  Frenchman  in  the  later  years  of  Louis  XIV., 
accused  Castelvetro  of  ignorance,  and  even  of  contradiction  of 
Aristotle.  The  fact  is,  that  Castelvetro  is  first  of  all  an  inde- 
pendent critic,  and  that,  though  there  are  few  less  common, 
there  are  no  more  valuable  critical  qualities  than  independence, 
even  when  it  is  sometimes  pushed  to  the  verge  of  eccentricity, 
providing  only  that  it  is  sincere,  and  not  ill-informed»  It  seems 
to  me  uncharitable,  if  not  flagrantly  unjust,  to  deny  Castelvetro 
sincerity,  and  either  impudent  or  ignorant  to  deny  him 
information. 

But  he  had  also  acuteness  and  taste.  I  do  not  know  a  better 
example  in  little  of  the  latter  quality  at  the  time  than  his  short 
The  Opert  and  scornful  description  ^  of  a  preposterous  com- 
Vmie,  parison  by  another  critic,  Bartolommeo  Eiccio>  be- 
tween the  "Sparrow"  of  Catullus  and  a  pretty  but  common- 
place poem  of  Navagero  on  a  dog.  One  may  sigh  over  the 
ruling  passion,  not  to  say  the  original  sin,  of  critical  man,  on 
passing  from  this  to  a  tangle  of  recrimination  and  "  that's  my 
thunder"  which  follows  with  reference  to  Riccio  and  Pigna 
and  Cinthio.     But  this  passes  again  into  a  solid  discussion  on 


'  S«e  the  curiouB  remarks  of  S&lviati, 

printed  from  H5.  hy  Mr  Spingam  {op. 

cit,  p,  316).     Salviati  tbinks  that  Coa- 

telvetro  too  often  wrote  to  show  off 

VOL.  11, 


Bubtlety   of    opmioD,    and   to   be    noi 
like  other  people* 
'Op,  Kar.,p.  83*7. 
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thm  nmJtmd  And  fcna  of  poeiiy.  aod  on  the  office  of  Che  Muses. 
Mmy  of  Uiiie  animadvetsioiis  are,  as  we  should  expect,  parelv 
verbal,  aometiines  not  bejond  the  powers  of  the  grammaticmceio, 
of  wheel  Oaatelvetro  himself  not  anfreqaently  talks  with  piquant 
toom*  But  the  comfort  of  finding  annotations  on  Viigil  alter* 
imting  with  discourses  on  Bante,  like  that  of  placing  a  quarto 
on  Petrarch  side  hy  side  with  one  on  Aristotle,  more  than 
atonoi  for  any  occasional  hair-splitting.  We  are  at  last  in  the 
Jerusalem  of  general  Literature  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all, 
which  is  free  and  universal  \  not  in  this  or  that  separatist 
Samaria  or  «clusive  Hebron*  The  Platonic  annotations, 
wliich  are  numerous,  are  important,  because  they  show  just  the 
otlu?r  flide  of  Oastelvetro's  talent  from  the  merely  verbal  one — 
atutont  the  whole  of  them  being  devoted  to  the  exposition  and 
ilhiAtration  of  meaning.  It  ia  a  great  pity  that  he  did  not 
witrk  his  noteB*  on  the  Ootfjiaa  (which  he  regards  expressly 
ftfl  rkUj'ft  Rhdork)  into  a  regular  treatise  of  contrast  and  eom- 
Huriuon  on  thin  nubject  between  Aristotle  and  Plato.  But  all 
tho«o  notes  flhow  us  the  qualification  of  the  commentator  to 
dmi  with  HO  diflicult  a  subject  as  the  Poetics, 

The  Btout  post  quarto,  with  its  vignette  of  an  exceedingly 
determined -looking  owl  standing  on  a  prostrate  pitcher  and 
hooting  KekTika,  is  dedicated  to  Maximilian  II. 
It  is  arranged  on  a  system  equally  simple  and 
tlioruugh.  FirKt  comes  a  section  of  the  Greek  Text;  then  a 
Hliori  luUian  .summary  of  its  contents  ;  then  the  Italian  transla- 
tion ;  and  then  the  apcmtione — the  Commentary — ^ which  may 
bo  long  or  short  as  circumstances  require.  Often,  on  a  Greek 
text  of  a  lnw  tinea,  it  will  run  to  as  many  quarto  pages,  full- 
paokiid  with  small  print*  Not  the  least  advantageous  part  of 
this  ciuatlripartito  arrangement  is  that  the  summaries — being, 
thougli  very  brit^f,  to  the  point — are  capable  of  being  put  to- 
gether as  a  table  of  contents.  This,  however,  but  partially 
applioa  to  Castelvetro's  commentary,  which  is  often  not  a  little 
iiiseursive  from  the  text.  The  defect  was,  however,  supplied 
in  the  seoond  edition  by  an  elaborate  index  specially  devoted 
10  the  Spositiofii,  and  consisting,  not  of  mere  words  or  names 
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with  page  references,  but  of  reasoned  descriptions  of  the  sub- 
jects, as  thu8^ — 

**  AUegrezza. 

"Come  oasca  dalla  trietitia,  che  ai  aente  del  male  del  giusto,  e  del  l>eiie 

del  malvagio. 
oblica,  che  ai  prende  dalla  miaeria,  o  dalla  felicita  altrai  quaJ  «ia,"  &c.  &c. 

This  is  a  great  help  iu  tackling  Casteh'etro's  text,  the  book 
containing  some  seven  hundred  pages,  of  perhaps  as  many 
words  each. 

No  analysis  of  a  book  of  such  a  size,  so  necessarily  parasitic 
or  satellitic  on  another  in  general  run,  and  yet  branching  and 
Oh  Dramatic  winding  with  such  a  self-willed  originality  of  its 
etrnditiQiM,  q^^^  J3  possible.  One  might  easily  write  a  folio  on 
Castelvetro's  quarto.  Here  we  can  only,  as  iu  most  other  cases 
now,  except  those  of  books  or  parts  of  books  at  once  epoch- 
making  in  character  and  moderate  iu  bulk,  give  an  idea  of  the 
author's  most  important  views  on  general  and  particular  points. 
It  was  necessary,  since  Castelvetro  is  revolviug  round  Aristotle, 
that  the  greater  part  of  his  treatise  should  deal  with  the  drama :_ 
and  perhaps  nowhere  is  that  originality  which  has  been  praised 
more  visible  than  here,  whether  it  lead  him  wrong  or  right 
He  has  undoubtedly  made  a  step,  fmm  the  mathematical 
towards  the  aesthetic  view  of  literature,  in  conditionings  aa  lie 
does,  his  view  of  the  Drama  by  a  consideration  of  the  stage.  To 
literary  a-prioiiMs  this  is  of  course  horrible ;  to  those  who  take 
the  facts  of  literature,  as  they  take  the  facts  of  life,  it  is  a 
welcome  and  reconciling  discovery.  The  conditions  of  the 
Greek  stage  were  admittedly  such  as  can  never  be  naturally 
reproduced,  and  therefore,  however  great  and  perfect  the  Greek 
Tragedy  may  be  in  its  own  way,  it  cannot  usurp  the  position  of 
"  beat  in  all  ways " ;  and  can  still  less  pretend  to  dictate  to 
other  kinds  that  they  shall  not  be  good  at  all  in  ways  different 
from  its  own. 

If  the  details  of  Castelvetro's  theory  do  not  always  correspond 

in  excellence  to  the  aense  and  novelty  of  the  general  view, 

On  the  Thrtt  this  is  because  he  adulterates  his  notion  of  stage 

Uniti€Ji,         requirements  with   that   unlucky  "verisimilitude" 

misunderstood,  which  is  the  curse  of  all  the  neo-claasic  critics, 
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and  which  comes  from  neglect  of  the  Aristotelian  prefer- 
ence of  the  probable- impossible  to  the  improbable -possible. 
The  huge  Mysfceriea  of  the  Middle  Ages»  which  ranged  from 
Heaven  to  Hell»  which  took  weeks  to  act,  and  covered  millennia 
in  their  action,  did  at  least  this  good  to  the  English  and  some 
other  theatres — that  they  familiarised  the  mind  with  the  neglect 
of  this  verisimilitude.  But  Castelvetro  would  have  none  of 
such  neglect  His  play  must  be  adjusted,  not  merely  in  Action, 
but  in  Space  and  Time,  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  actual 
capacity  of  the  sta^e,  the  actual  duration  of  the  performance.* 
And  so  the  Fatal  Three,  the  Weird  Sisters  of  dramatic  criticism, 
the  vampires  that  sucked  the  blood  out  of  nearly  all  European 
tragedy,  save  in  England  and  Spain,  for  three  centuries,  make 
their  appearance-  They  '*  enter  the  critical  literature  of 
Europe/*  as  Mr  Spingarn  has  very  truly  laid  it  down,*  "  from 
the  time  of  Castelvetro/' 

But  to  balance  this  enslaving  of  the  Drama  (in  which  he  far 
exceeds  Aristotle),  Castelvetro  frees  the  Epic  from  Aristotelian 
(^  l)^^       restrictions  in  an  almost  equally  important  manner, 
frttdom     From  his  references  in  the  Opere   Varie  to  Cinthio 
^    ^^     and  Pigna,  it  would  appear  that  he  claimed,  if  not 
priority,  an  even  portion  with  them  in  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  Epic  Poetry.     And  though  not  agreeing  with  them 
altogether,  he    certainly  agrees   with   them  in  enlarging  the 
domains  of  the  Epic.     Poetry,  he  says  in  eflect,*  may  do  any- 
thing that  History  can  do ;  and,  like  the  latter,  it  may  deal,  not 
only  with  one  action  of  one  man,  but  with  his  life-actions,  or 
with  many  actions  of  many  men. 

With  Castelvetro,  however,— and  it  is  probably  the  cause  why 
pedants  like  Dacier  undervalue  him,— both  the  character  of  his 
jy^  compositions,  and  probably  also  the  character  of  his 

eccadric     mind,  draw  him  much  more  to  independent,  though 
aciitenu9.   by  no  means  always  or  often  isolated,  critical  aper- 
fus  and  judgments,  than    to    theoretical  discourses,  with  or 


^  In  fact,  be  6ubordmat68  the  first 
to  the  other  two^.  Thetf  make  it  necea- 
MU-y,  In  order  to  appreciate  hi»  views, 
it  is  neoessary  to  read  the  commentary 


on  all  the  ArifltoteliaD  placea  ecmcemedj 
and  alao  oa  that  touching  Epic* 

»  P.  lOL 

*  Poet.  d'Arist,  p.  27S, 
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without  illuatratioD.  To  put  it  diflereiitly,  while  there  is 
usually  a  theory  at  the  back  of  his  appreciations,  the  apprecia- 
tion generally  stands  in  front  of  the  theory.  But  however  this 
may  be,  that  quality  of  _'iaJiex:Esc_tedDea8/*  in  which  some  ces- 
the  tic  theorists  have  found  such  a  charm,  belongs  to  him  as  it 
does  to  few  critics.  One  might,  for  instance,  give  half-a-dozen 
guesses  to  a  tolerably  ingenious  person  without  his  hitting  on 
Castelvetro's  objection  to  the  story  of  Eicciardetto  and  Fiordi- 
splna  in  the  Orlando}  That  objection  is  not  moral ;  not  on  the 
ground  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  decorum :  not  on  that  of 
digression,  on  that  of  improbability  generally,  on  any  other  that 
is  likely  to  occur.  It  is,  if  you  please,  that  as  Fiordispina  was  a 
Mahometan,  and  Ricciardetto  a  Christian,  and  as  Christians  and 
Mahometans  do  not  believe  in  the  same  kind  of  Fauns  and 
Fairies,  as,  further,  Fauns  do  not  eat  ladies  or  goddesses,  whether 
alive  or  dead,  Ricciardetto'a  explanation  of  his  alleged  transfor- 
mation of  sex  is  not  credible.  In  a  modern  writer  this  would 
look  like  an  absolute  absence  of  humour,  or  like  a  clumsy  at- 
tempt at  it ;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  humour  was  a 
strong  point  with  these  Italian  critics  as  a  rule.  But  Castelvetro 
strikes  me  as  being  by  no  means  exceptionally  unprovided  with 
it :  and  such  a  glaring  lapse  as  this  is  probably  due  to  the  in- 
tense seriousness  with  which  these  critical  questions,  new  as 
they  were,  presented  themselves  to  him  and  to  his  class. 

They  get,  as  was  once  said,  '*into  logical  coaches*';  and  are 
perfectly  content  to  be  driven  over  no  matter  what  minor  pre- 
cipices, and  into  no  matter  what  sloughs  of  despond,  so  long  as 
they  are  not  actually  thrown  out.  Yet  Castelvetro  at  least  is 
never  dnlL  At  one  time  ^  he  compares  the  "  somnolent  inde- 
corum," the  sconvetwwUzza  sommchiosa,  of  Homer  to  the  prac- 
tice of  German  innkeepers  (whether  observed  by  himself  in  his 
exile,  or  taken  from  Erasmus,  one  cannot  say)  in  putting  the 
worst  wines  and  viands  on  the  table  first,  and  the  best  later* 
Elsewhere^  he  gives  a  very  curious  reason  against  that  other 
BconvenevoUzza  (this  sonorous  word  is  a  great  favourite  with 
him)  which  he  too  saw  in  the  use  of  prose  for  tragedy— namely, 
that  in  reciting  verse  the  speaker  naturally  raises  his  voice. 

1  Pq^.  d'AfiH,,  pp.  686,  686.  *  Ibid.,  p,  576.  IVkl.,  p.  23. 
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SxampU*: 

noddivg, 
prottt  in 

Virgil, 
minor  potiry. 


and  so  makes  it  more  audible  to  the  audience.     He  1ms 
\    blamed  for  adoptioj;^  the  notion  of  rank  being  necessary  to  tragic 
characters,  but  on  this  see  ante  (p.  61). 

His  irreverent  independence  in  regard  to  Virgil  is  noticeable 
in  a  critic  of  hia  time,  and  of  course  especially  so  if  one  comes 
to  him  straight  from  Scaliger.     It  would  not  be  fair 
to  represent  him  as  a  "  Virgiliomastix/'  but  his  finer 
critical  sense  enables  him  to  perceive  the  superiority 
of  Homer,  in  respect  of  whom  he  goes  so  far^  as  to 
say  that  Virgil '"  is  not  a  poet."     But  this — ^cr  se,  of 
course,  excessive— had  been  provoked  by  the  extrav- 
agance of  Maronolatry  from  Vida  downwards  :  and  Castelvetro 
does  not  scruple  to  praise  the  IVIantuan  for  his  grasp,  his  variety 
of  phrase,  and  other  good  things.     He  has  an  extremely  sensible 
passage— not  novel  to  ns,  but  by  no  means  a  truism  to  his  con- 
temporaries or  to  a  good  many  poets  still^-on  wliat  he  who 
publishes  miscellaneous  poetry  has  to  expect.    By  the  publication, 
says  this  other  Messer  Lodovico,  of  a  thing  which  nobody  asked 
him  for  (cosa  turn  rickifsia)  without  any  necessity;  he  publishes 
at  the  same  time  his  confidence  in  himself,  and  affirms  that  the 
thing  is  good.     *' Which  thing/'  goes  on  Castelvetro  in  his  piti- 
less critical  manner,  **  if  it  be  found  to  be  faulty  (rea)  and  blame- 
worthy, it  convicts  him  who  publishes  it  either  of  malice  or  of 
folly."     Alas  !  for  the  minor  bard. 

His  altitude  ^  to  the  everlastingly  vexed  question  of  the  con- 
nection of  verse  and  poetry  is  very  sensible,  and  practically 
The  medium  ^iiticipates,  with  less  reluctant  circumlocution,  that  of 
and  end  qf  Coleridge,  who  in  more  things  than  one  comes  close 
Pottry.  ^  Castelvetro,  and  who  probably  knew  him.  He 
does  not  here  contradict  Aristotle  by  denying  that  verse  is  un- 
essential  to  poetry.  But  he  insists — and  points  out  the  un- 
doubted truth  tliat  Aristotle's  practice,  whatever  his  theory 
may  do,  admits  this — that  Verse  is  a  kind  of  inseparable  acci- 
dent of  poetry, — that  it  is  the  appropriate  garb  and  uniform 
thereof,  which  cannot  be  abandoned  without  impropriety.     And 


*  Poet  d'Aritt.,  p.  545.  It  is  fair  to 
say  thiht  the  bau  ia  ouly  pronounced  in 
reference  to  a  ningle  poiDt^-tbe  man- 


agement of  $pccck€9. 
=  Ibid.,  p.  28. 
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he  takes  up  this  attitude  still  more  emphatically  in  regard  to 
the  closely  conoected,  and  still  more  important,  question  of  the 
end  of  Poetry.  Here,  as  we  have  seen,  the  great  Master  of 
Criticism  temporised.  He  did  not  doubt  that  this  end  was 
ITncom-  Delight:  but  in  deference  to  ideals,  partly  of  the 
promi9m(f  Cavem,  partly  of  the  Market-place,  he  yokes  and 
$hip^  hampers  this  end  with  moral  improvement,  with 
Delight  Imitation,  itself  for  itself,  and  so  on.  Castelvetro  is 
much  more  uncompromising.  One  shudders,  almost  as  much 
as  one  rejoices,  at  the  audacity  of  a  critic  who  in  mid-six- 
teenth-century calmly  says/ "  Wliat  do  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  matter  in^a  poem,  provided  it  delights  ?"  ^3  ^*y»  C^^*-^^' 
VetTohas  reached  a  point  of  view  which  has  since  been  at- 
tained by  very  few  critics,  and  which  some  who  thought  they  had 
gained  this  peak  in  Darien  first  may  be  mildly  chagrined  to  find 
occupied  by  him — the  view  that  there  are  different  qtialilies  of 
goetry^  suited  to  delight  different  qualities  of  persona  and  of  mind. 
How  seldom  this  view  has  been  taken  all  critics  ought  to 
know,  if  they  do  not.  Even  now  he  who  climbs  the  peak 
must  lay  his  account  with  stone-throwing  from  the  garrisons 
of  other  points.  That  Burns  administers,  and  has  a  right  to 
administer,  one  delight  to  one  class  of  mind,  Shelley  another  to 
another ;  that  Beranger  is  not  to  be  denied  the  wine  of  poetry 
because  his  vintage  is  not  the  vintage  of  Hugo:  that  Long- 
fellow, and  Cowper,  and  George  Herbert  are  not  to  be  sneered 
at  because  their  delight  is  the  delight  of  cheering  but  not  of 
intoxication;  that  Keble  is  not  intrinsically  the  less  a  poet 
because  he  is  not  Beddoes,  or  Charles  Wesley  because  he  is  not 
Charles  Baudelaire — or  vice  versa  in  all  the  cases — these  are  pro- 
positions which  not  every  critic — which  perhaps  not  very  many 
critics — will  admit  even  in  the  abstract,  and  which  in  practice 
almost  every  critic  falsifies  and  renounces  at  some  time  or  other.^ 
But  they  are  propositions  which  follow  fairly,  and  indeed  in- 
evitaVily,  from  Castelvetro'a  theory  of  the  necessary  end.  Delight, 


»  Poet,  d'AriH.,  p.  158. 

*  It  U  perhftps  well  to  meet  a  pos* 
iible,  though  surely  not  probubte  objec- 
item  **  Do  you  deny  tankM  in  poetry  T  *' 


CertAlnly  not — but  obIj  the  propriety 
of  €xcludii\g  raQlcfl  which  do  not  seem, 
to  the  censor,  of  the  higbeat. 
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and  the  varying  adjustment   of  the  delighting  agent  to  the 
patient's  faculty  of  being  delighted* 

He  is  perhaps  less  sound  in  his  absolute  condemnation  of 
"knowledge''  as  material  for  poetry.  He  is  right  in  black- 
marking  Fracastoro  from  this  point  of  view:  but  he  is  cer- 
tainly not  right  in  extending  the  black  mark  to  Lucretius. 
The  fact  is,  that  even  he  could  not  wrench  himself  sufficiently  free 
from  the  trammels  of  old  time  to  see  that  in  the  treatment  lies 
the  faculty  of  delighting,  and  that  tlierefore,  on  his  own  scheme, 
the  treatment  is  the  poetry. 

There  are  few  writers  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  volume — none, 
I  think,  already  dealt  with — to  whom  it  would  be  more  satis- 

factory  to  devote  the  minutest  handling  than  to 
Ut^n^  Castelvetro.      He  has  been  called  by  Mr  Spingarn 

interest  and   «  revolutionary,"     The  term,  in  an  American  mouth, 

probably  has  no  unfavourable  connotation;  but 
waiving  that  connotation  altogether,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
demur  to  it.  Even  the  Yehrngtricht  (if  one  may  rely  on  the 
leading  case  of  Vp\  v,  Pkilipson,  reported  by  Sir  Walter  Scott) 
acquitted  of  High  Treason  those  who  had  spoken  e\il  of  it  in 
countries  where  its  authority  was  not  acknowledged,  and 
indeed  its  name  hardly  known.  Now,  Castelvetro  was  dealing— 
as  we  must,  for  his  honour  as  well  as  for  our  comprehension  of 
him,  remember  that  he  dealt^ — with  modern  as  well  as  with  an- 
cient literature  at  once,  and  instead  of  adopting  the  injudicious 
though  natural  separation  of  Minturno,  or  the  one-sided  treat- 
ment of  Scaliger,  was  constantly  exploring,  and  always  more  or 
less  keeping  in  view,  territories  not  merely  in  which  Aristotle's 
writ  did  not  run,  but  which  in  Aristotle's  time  were  No  Man's 
Land  and  terra  incognita.  He  can  no  more  be  regarded  as  a 
revolutionary  or  a  rebel,  in  framing  new  laws  for  the  new  facts, 
than  a  man  could  be  regarded  in  either  light  for  disregarding  the 
Curfew  Law  at  the  North  Pole,  or  for  disobeying  sumptuary 
regulations  as  to  the  use  of  woollen  in  the  tropics.  His  ethos 
is  really  that  of  the  self*reliant,  resourceful,  and  adventurous 
explorer,  as  he  has  been  called — of  the  experimenter  in  new 
material  and  under  new  conditions.  That  the  paths  he  strikes 
out  sometimes  lead  to  cuis-de-sac — that  the   experiments  he 
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Qkakes  eometimes  fail,  is  nothing  more  than  is  natural,  than  is 
inevitable  in  the  circumstances. 

More  generally  his  value  is  great,  and  we  may  forgive  him 
(especially  since  he  did  n^i  little  or  no  harm)  the  binding  of  the 
Unities  on  the  necks  of  Frenchnien  and  Italians,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  inestimable  service  which  he  did  in  standing  up  for 
Epic — ^that  is,  Eomantic — Unity  of  a  different  kind,  and  in  formu- 
lating, in  a  *'No  Surrender"  fashion,  the  doctrine  of  Delight  aa 
tjae  Poetic  Criterion,  By  doing  this  he  not  mereiy  fought  for 
the  freedom  of  the  long  narrative  poem  (which,  as  it  happens, 
has  been  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  save  at  rare  intervals^ 
since  bia  time),  but  he  unknowingly  safeguarded  the  freedom 
of  the  long  narrative  prose  romance  or  novel,  which  was  to  be 
the  most  important  new  contribution  of  modern  times  to  litera- 
ture. Nor  may  it  be  amiss  once  more  to  draw  attention  to  a 
more  general  merit  still,  the  inestimable  hidifferencc  with  which. 
he  continually  handles  ancient  and  modern -examples.  Only  by 
this — the  wisest  "indifference  of  the  wise" — can  true  criticism  be 
reached.  It  is  an  indifference  which  neglects  no  change  of  con- 
dition, which  takes  count  of  all  features  and  circumstances,  but 
which,  for  that  very  reason,  declines  to  allow  ancient  literature 
to  prescribe  unconditionally  to  modern,  or  modern  to  ancient,  or 
either  to  medieval.  As  to  this  last,  Castelvetro  has,  and  could 
be  expected  to  have,  nothing  to  say:  as  to  the  others,  he  is 
more  eloquent  in  practice  than  in  express  theory.  But  his 
practice  speaks  his  conviction,  and  it  is  the  practice  by  which, 
and  by  which  alone,  the  serene  temples  of  the  really  Higher 
Criticism  can  be  reached. 

The  last  third  of  the  century  provides  only  one  author  who 

deserves  (though  he  has  seldom  received)  at  least  equal  attention 

T        ndthe  ^^^  Scaliger  and  Castelvetro ;  but  it  has,  like  the 

wiUrf^9er$ieM   second,  a  crowd  of  minor  critics  who  must  not  be 

?f^'*^,  wholly  passed  over.     Moreover,  it  boasts — if  such 

GeniuJemme.         ,  .         ,  ,  .  *    ,  •  n 

a   thing   be   a   subject   of    boastmg  —  one   equally 

famous  and   weary  controversy,  that  over   the   Qentsalemme. 

This,  which  expects  the  critical  historian  as  its  prey,  and  will 

test  his  powers  to  the  utmost  if  iiaply  he  may  wrestle  free  of 

it  at  once  without   inadequacy  and  without  tedium,  we  may 
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dare  first ;  may  take  the  interesting  single  figure  of  Patriiszi  or 
Patrici  second,  and  then  may  sweep  the  rest  into  a  conclusion, 
which  will  itself  leave  not  a  little  summarising  to  be  done  in 
the  Interchapter  succeeding  this  Book» 

-  T€>i*q4iato  Taiso  was,  in  more  ways  than  one,  fated  to  the  ordeal 

of  controversy.  His  work  would,  in  the  already  unfolded  state 
and  temper  of  Italian  criticism  on  the  subject  of  the  "  heroic 
poem,'*  have  invited  it  in  any  case ;  but  he  had,  in  a  manner, 
inherited  the  adventure.  His  father,  Bernardo,  as  has  been 
briefly  recorded  above,  had  himself  taken  much  interest  in 
critical  questions ;  and  after  being  at  first  a  classicist,  had  come 
round  to  the  position  of  Cinthio.  It  was  Torquato's  object,  by 
argument  and  example  alike,  to  reconcile  the  combatants.  His 
DiscoTBt  did  not  appear  till  late  in  1587  ;^  but  they  are  said  to 
have  been  written  some  twenty  years  earlier,  after  the  appearance 
of  Mintnrno^s  Italian  book.  His  plan  is  as  simply  obvious — 
shall  we  say  as  obviously  defective  ?— as  that  of  the  immortal 
contributor  to  the  EataTiswill  Oazeite.  He,  too,  *'  combined  his 
information/*  Some  kind  of  Unity  is  to  be  imposed  on  the 
Romantic  Variety ;  and  though  this  Unity  cannot  possibly  be 
the  Aristotelian,  it  need  not  be  quite  such  a  dififerent  kind  as 
that  of  Castelvetro.  It  is  to  be  organic,  but  may  permit  itself 
the  organs  of  a  complex  animal  system. 

Nor  did  Tasso  stick  to  generalities ;  nor  did  he  shrink  from 
giving  hostages  to  fortune,  and  his  enemies,  by  embodying  his 
ideas  in  practice.  These  ideas  we  have  already  seen  floating  in 
various  critical  minds  from  Fracastorius  to  Castelvetro.  The 
"  heroic  poem '' — for  his  theory  and  his  example  alike  coiise^ 
crated  that  word  for  use,  instead  of  either  "  epic  *'  or  '*  romance,*' 
for  nearly  two  centuries  —  must  not  be  pure  invention^  but 
must  avail  itself  of  the  authority  of  history.  It  must  be 
animated  by  religion,  true  religioti^ — that  is  to  say,  Christianity, 
It  must  have  the  supernatural.  The  hero  must  be  a  pious 
and  moral,  if  not  necessarily  faultless,  character.  It  must  not 
be  too  dogmatic — ^that  the  poet  may  be  free*  It  must  deal  with 
ancient  or  modern  history  so  as  to  be  neither  absolutely  un* 
familiar,  nor  too  familiar  in  its  atmosphere  and  manners.  The 
^  At  Vemoe,  but  ad  in$tanza  of  a  Ferrihrefte  bookseller. 
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persons,  things,  and  scenes  must  be  noble  and  stately.  It  will 
probably  strike  every  one  that  this  is  an  admirable  receipt  for 
a  historical  novel;  and  thus  do  we  constantly  find  blind 
strivings  at  things  that  cannot  yet  get  themselves  born.  But 
whether  it  is  an  equally  good  receipt  for  a  poem  may  be 
doubted.  Some  of  us,  at  least,  have  no  doubt  that  the  Gcriisa- 
leniTHc,  which  is  faithfully  constructed  in  accordance  with  it,  is 
not  nearly  so  good  a  poem  as  the  Orlando,  for  the  graceless  graces 
of  which  it  was  expressly  devised  to  substitute  something  more 
orderly  and  decent. 

The  extensive  and  execrable  controversy  which  followed  did 
not,  however,  turn  wholly,  though  it  very  largely  turned,  on  the 
actual  case  of  Ariosto  v.  Tasso.  But,  as  usually  happens,  the 
partisans  of  the  latter  provoked  it  by  unadvised  laudations  of 
him,  and  worse-advised  attacks  on  his  great  predecessor.  The 
Florentines  had  not,  as  such,  any  special  reason  for  championing 
the  '*  turnip  -  eating  *'  Ariosto ;  but  Tasso  had  offended  the 
coteries  of  the  Delia  Crusca,  and  a  Delia  Cruscan  chief,  the 
Salviati  already  mentioned,  took  the  field  against  the  author  of 
the  Gcrnsalemme.  He  sallied  forth  in  turn ;  and  the  bickering 
became  universal  Five  mortal  volumes  of  the  standard  edition 
of  Tasso  appear  to  be  occupied  with  an  incomplete  collection  of 
the  documents  on  the  subject  —  a  collection  which  I  have  not 
read  and  do  not  intend  to  read,  but  which  whosoever  rejoices 
in  such  things  may,  if  he  likes,  supplement  with  all  the 
Hisiorits  of  Italian  Literature  from  Tiraboschi  downwards,  and 
aU  the  Lives  of  Tasso,  especially  those  of  Serassi  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  Solerti  in  the  nineteenth. 

The  most  important  upshot  of  the  controversy  is  not  itself  in 
dispute.  The  impregnable  historical  position  of  Cinthio  was 
strangely  neglected  by  both  sides  (except  by  Ishmaelite  out- 
siders like  Bruno  and  Fatrizzi);  nor  was  even  the  modified 
Aiistotelianism  and  *'  Unitarianism  "  of  Castelvetro,  as  a  rule, 
attempted.  Both  sides  swore  fealty  to  Aristotle,  and  all  debated 
what  Aristotle  meant — what  Unity  was.  And,  in  spite  of  the 
exceptions,  this  was  the  condition  in  which  the  question  was  left 
to  the  next  century. 

The  conUxjversy,  like  that  between  Caro  and  Castelvetro, 
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and  (I  fear  it  must  be  said)  like  literary  cootroversies  in  general, 
did  not  pass  off  without  a  muddying  of  the  waters.  Salviati, 
Tasso's  chief  adversary,  and  author  of  the  dialogue  Z'lnfarinato 
against  him,  had  at  firat  been  a  great  admirer  and  almost 
flatterer  of  the  Gemmleimm,  had  offered  the  author  his  friend- 
ship, had  praised  his  scherae,  and  had  actually  proposed  to 
celebrate  it  in  that  very  commentary  on  the  Poetics  which  Mr 
Spingarn  (who  has  read  it  in  MS.)  describes  as  actually  devoted 
to  "  undermining  Tasso's  pretensions."  Exactly  by  what  per- 
sonal, or  cliquish,  or  patriotic  offences  he  was  induced  to  take 
the  opposite  line,  belongs  to  the  obscure,  dull,  and  disgusting 
history  of  these  literary  squabbles  generally,  and  we  need  not 
concern  oui-selves  with  it.  The  points  "for  us  "in  the  whole 
matter  are,  first,  that  the  controversy  shows  the  strong  hold 
which  a  certain  conception  of  criticism  (whether  the  right  one  or 
not)  had  obtained  of  the  Italian  mind ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
main  question  on  which  it  turned—"  What  sort  of  Unity  heroic 
poems  must  have  ? " — *'  In  what  manner  must  the  precepts  of 
Aristotle  be  interpreted  and  adjusted  ? " — shows  more  than  the 
shadow  of  coming  Neo-Classicism.  The  path  of  safety  and 
truth  which  Giraldi  and  Pigna  had  opened  up  many  years 
earlier,  and  which  even  Caatelvetro,  Unitarian  as  he  was,  had 
been  careful  to  leave  open — the  path  starting,  that  is  to  say, 
\  from  the  positions  that  Aristotle  had  not  all  literature  before 
I  him,  and  that  the  kinds  of  literature  which  he  had  not  before 
him  could  not,  therefore,  be  subject  to  his  dicta — was  now 
ignored  or  barred*  Apparent  dirw  fades,  the  faces  of  the 
Unities,  and  there  is  nothing  left  to  do,  in  the  general  opinion, 
but  to  wrangle  about  their  exact  lineaments. 

The  critical  work  of  Tasso  is  far  from  inconsiderable,  and 
only  a  sense  of  duty  prevents  the  consideration  of  it  here  at 
Tohsq'^      greater  length.     It  consists  ^  of  the  Discord  which. 
Critical     as  noted  above,  appeared  at  Venice  (with  divers 
*"^*     Littcre  Foeiiche)  in  one  of  the  thin  small  parchment- 
covered  quartos  for  which  the  student  of  tliis  literature  begins, 
after  a  time,  to  feel  a  distinct  affection.    The  much  longer  and 

i  These  pieces  form  the  m&jor  part  of  CesAre  Guaati'a  Prose  Dtvene  di  T»  T. 
(2  vols.,  Florence,  1875), 
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later  Discorsi  del  Poema  Epico  partly  repeat,  partly  correct, 
partly  expand,  the  earlier  work ;  and  sometimes  stand  in  a 
curious  relation  to  it.*  But  this  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
tale.  Tasso,  nothing  if  not  conscientious,  appears  to  have  taken 
his  art  in  general,  and  his  work  in  particular,  very  seriously 
indeed.  He  makes  extracts  from  Castelvetro;  writes  on  the 
Allegory  of  \m  own  Gtrmalemme,  an  Apology  for  it  in  dialogue, 
a  formal  Eeply  to  the  strictures  of  the  Delia  Cruscans,  a  tractate 
in  answer  to  Patrizzi's  defence  of  Ariosto,  another  on  Poetical 
Diil'erences,  a  long  *'  Judgment  of  the  Conquistata,"  a  discourse 
on  the  Art  of  the  Dialogue.  Also  he  has  some  curious  con- 
siderations on  three  Canzoni  of  Pigna's  entitled  Le  Tre  Sordlc, 
written  in  honour  of  Lucrezia  Bendidio,  and  dealing  with  Sacred 
and  Profane  Love.  These  considerations  have  the  additional 
interest  of  being  addressed  to  Leonora  d'Este,  and  of  breathing 
a  peculiar  blend  of  that  half -sensual,  half -Platonic  Kenaissance 
rapture  of  which  the  great  locus  is  the  discourse  assigned  to 
Bembo  at  the  end  of  Castiglione's  Cowrtier,  with  the  religiosity 
which  we  more  specially  think  of  in  Tasso,  He  has  an 
elaborate  lecture  on  a  single  sonnet  of  La  Casa, — ^a  great 
favourite  of  Tasso's,  and  deservedly  so  as  far  as  his  serious 
poetry  goes, — and  some  minor  matter  of  the  kind. 

To  the  writing  of  this  not  inconsiderable  corpus  of  criticism 
Tasso  brought,  besides  his  own  genius  and  the  interesting  asso- 
awi  ciation  of  his  creative  power,  really  wide  reading, 

PQ$i(ion.  and,  as  has  been  said,  an  indefatigable  interest  in 
the  subject  He  exercised  a  good  deal  of  influence  in  the  time 
to  eome^ — both  Milton  and  Dryden,  for  instance  (the  latter 
again  and  again),  refer  to  his  critical  work.  Yet  it  may  perhaps  , 
be  said  without  presumption  that  this  criticism  is  rather  more  ' 
interesting  to  a  student  of  Tasso,  or  to  one  who  wishes  to 
obtain  at  famous  hands  some  knowledge  of  the  Italian  sixteenth 
century  ethofi  in  this  kind  without  going  any  further,  than 
to  the  student  of  criticism  itself.     Tasso  is  very  fairly  repre- 

^  Fur   inat&Dce,   my   ftttentton   waa  p.  48,  Quaati)  doea  not  in  the  least  tit 

drawD  by  Mr  Ker  to  the  fact  that  the  the  actual  con  ten  ts,  while  the  mianng 

deacription  of  the  rubject  of  th«  thirtl  matter  b  duly  nupplied  in  the  later 

original  JJueormt  given  at  the  end  of  book  (i.  162  tq.^  Quaeti). 
the  second  (f.  24  original  ed.  vol   I 
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sentative  of  it  in  its  combination  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in 
its  anxiety  to  get  general  notions  of  poetry  and  poetic  kinds, 
in  its  respect  for  the  ancients,  in  its  ethical  turn.  But  he  ia 
rather  more  representative  than  original  or  distinct;  and  his 
criticism  is  not  perhaps  improved  by  the  very  natural  fact 
that  sometimes  avowedly,  and  probably  in  moat  cases  really, 
it  is  less  a  disinterested  consideration  of  Poetry  in  general 
than  an  apologetic  of  the  poetry  of  Torquato  Tasso.  And  as 
that  poetry  itself,  beautiful  as  it  often  is,  is  notoriously  some- 
thing  of  a  compromise  between  the  Romantic  and  the  Classical, 
so  the  criticism  which  is  connected  with  it  is  compromising 
and  compromised  likewise,  Tasso  has  many  interesting  ob- 
servations, intelligent  aper^-m,  just  remarks :  he  is  a  link,  and 
a  very  early  link,  in  the  apostolic  succession  of  those  who  have 

Lheld  and  taught  the  great  doctrine  that  poetry  inakej^  the 
familiar  unfamiliar,  the  accustomed  strange  and  new,i  But 
he  has  not  shaken  himself  free  enough  to  gain  tlie  standpoint 
of  his  friendly  antagonist  Patrizzi,  and  to  recognise,  even  im- 
perfectly, that  the  secret  of  poetry  is  treatment  poeOcammtt, 
and  that  only  the  historic  method  unfettered  by  rules  wUl  tell 
you  what  poeticamente  has  been  and  is,  even  thus  leaving  un- 
known what  it  will  be. 

At  about  the  same  time,  however,  a  last,  and  the  most 
v^orous,  if  not  altogether  the  best  informed,  attempt  was  made 
i:  hi*  to  put  the  matter  on  this  true  historical  basis.  A 
year  (1586)  before  the  publication  of  Taaso's 
IHscorsi,  and  of  his  Apologia,  though  long  after  the  writing  of 
the  first,  and  not  without  reference  to  himself  and  the  dispute 
between  Ids  partisans  and  those  of  Ariosto,  there  had  been 
printed  at  Ferrara^  in  two  parts,  one  of  the  most  important 
and  original  of  the  numerous  treatises  wliich  appeared  during 
this  half-century  or  more,  under  the  title  of  Delia  Podwa,  It 
was  the  work  of  Francesco  Patrizzi  (as  he  is  generally  cited  in 
books,  though  both  in  the  title-pages  of  this  work,  and  in  the 
signature  of  his  Dedication,  it  is  spelt  Patrici).  The  inspira- 
tion of  the  book  was,  at  least  partly,  due  to  the  violent  auti- 

'  For  initwucei  in  th«  op«iiitig  of  the      Utaendolt}^  di  commune  propria,  e  di 
trat  DueorH  (f .  2,  verto) :  Variamenie      weckio  novo  U  facevano. 
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Peripateticism  of  which  Patrizzi  was  at  this  time  the  twin 
champion  with  Bruno  ;^  and  while  we  must  no  dbuBt  thank 
this  party  spirit  for  being  in  great  part  the  cause  of  the  volume, 
there  may  be  rc^om  for  objecting  that  it  somewhat  obscures 
the  pure  critical  value  of  the  treatises.  That  value,  however, 
remains  great,  and  would  be  great  even  if  there  were  nothing 
in  the  book  but  an  ill-carried -out  idea.  For  its  idea  is  the 
basing  of  the  inquiry  into  poetry,  not  on  a  priori  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  of  its  exponent  the  poet, — not  on 
previous  authority  as  to  these  questions, — but  on  a  historical 
examination  of  extant  poetical  composition.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  an  examination  of  the  kind  was  ready  at  hand  in 
Scaliger*8  book.  But  nothing  was  further  from  Sealiger's  mind 
than  to  base  his  inquiry  on  this :  on  the  contrary,  it  comes  late, 
and  is  merely  intended  to  supply  illustration  and  texts  for 
verbal  criticism. 

Patrizzi's  plan  is  quite  different.  His  book  consists  of  two 
parts  or  *■  decades  " — La  Deta  Idcyriak  and  La  Deca  Bisputata ; 
and  though  in  some  copies  (my  own  is  an  instance)  the  cart 
is  perversely  put  before  the  horse,  this  is  evidently  a  mere 
stupidity  of  the  binder,  due  to  the  fact  that  both  books, 
which  are  separately  paged  and  title-paged,  are  of  the  same 
year  (1586),  and  perhaps  to  the  other  fact  that  the  Dedica- 
tion of  the  Disputata  to  Don  Ferrando  Gonzaga,  Signer  di 
Guastalla,  is  dated^  while  that  of  the  Istoriale  to  Lucrezia 
d'Este,  Duchess  of  Urbino,  is  not  But  the  very  first  line  of 
the  IHsputaia  makes  references  to  the  other  as  already  done. 

That  the  "  History  of  Poetry  "  of  il  gran  Patricio,  as  his 

The  Deoa    commendatory  sonneteers  love  to  call  him,  should 

IstoriAle.     "be    either    completely    exhaustive    or    impeccably 

methodical,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect.     There   are 


^  Bruno  himaetf ^  in  more  pl»cee  than 
o&ei  t&kei  tbe  tame  line  ;  indeed  hia 
etatement  in  the  Eroici  Furtiin^  tlmt 
"  tlie  rule*  are  deriTed  fitjm  the 
poetiy,  und  there  are  tm  many  kindii 

Cftad  i»ort»  of  true  nilei»  aa  there  are 
kind*  and  «ort«  of  true  poet^/'  is  the 
ooncluaion  of  the  whole  matter,  and 


would  have  done  hi«  friend  Sidney  a 
great  deal  of  gootl.  (The  passage  may 
be  found  at  p.  38  of  the  first  vol^  of 
the  tranalatiou  by  L  Williama 
(London^  1887,  or  in  the  oHgin&l,  ed* 
Lagarde,  p.  625). )  But  Bnino^s  geniua, 
aA  erratic  as  it  was  brilliant,  could  not 
•ettle  to  mere  Rhetoric, 
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indeed  some  surprising  touches.^  both  of  knowledge  and  of 
liberality,  in  hia  admissions  of  the  Architreniits  and  the 
Anticlmidiamcs,  of  Marbod  and  Bede,  But  for  the  most 
part  he  confines  himself  to  classic  and  scriptural  authors; 
and  his  notices  are  rather  those  o!  a  classical  dictionary 
maker,  or  hand-list  man.  than  of  a  critical  historian  in  the 
best  sense.  Still,  all  things  must  have  beginnings ;  and  it  is 
a  very  great  beginning  indeed  to  find  the  actual  documents 
of  the  matter  produced  and  arranged  in  any  orderly  fashion, 
even  if  we  do  begin  a  little  in  the  air  with  Giubale  and 
Giafeto,  and  end  a  little  in  the  dark  with  Gaufredo  and 
Guntero. 

Only  when  he  has  spent  150  pages  on  this  arrangement  does 
Patrizzi  pass  to  his  Second  Book,  in  which  (once  more  in  the 
true  logical  order)  he  arranges  the  productions  of  his  poets  in 
kinds,  of  which  he  is  a  generous  and  careful  distributor.  The 
much  shorter  Third  deals  with  the  kinds  of  verses;  and  the 
Fourth  with  the  festivals  and  spectacles  at  which  poetry  was 
produced,  the  Fifth  continuing  this  with  special  reference  to 
Games  and  Contests.  The  Sixth  deals  with  the  singing  of 
ancient  poetry;  the  Seventh  with  its  accompanying  Music; 
the  Eighth  with  Ehythm;  the  Ninth  with  the  Chorus;  and 
the  Tenth  with  the  persons  who  produced  ancient  poetry — 
rhapsodists,  priests,  actors,  &c. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  observed  that  all  this  is  strictly  limited 
to  Aficmit  Poetry;  indeed  Patrizzi  repeats  the  very  words 
The  Deca  religiously  in  the  title  of  every  Book.  To  support 
Diaputatft.  jjig  examination  with  a  further  one  of  modern  or 
even  Italian  "  vulgar "  poetry  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  him.  Perhaps,  indeed — since  he  refers,  as  has  been  said»  in 
the  very  first  line  of  his  second  part  to  la  lunga  e  faticosa 
istoria  delle  cose  a  poeti,  a  pocmi,  e  a  foetica  spettanii  as  '*  con- 
detta  a  fine  "  with  a  sort  of  sigh  of  relief— he  may  have  thought 
that  his  readers  would  not  stand  it.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that 
in  this  Decade  he  constantly  cites  Italian  writers,  and  that  the 
last  forty  pages  of  his  Tenth  Book  consist  of  a  TrimcroTu  of 

^  B«pcciaUy  when  they  are  oootrasted  with  the  Buperciliouuiew  (v.  mpra)  of 
LOius  GiralduB  and  Scaliger. 
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controversy  with  Taaso  liimaelf,  amicable  (they  were  actually 
friends.),  huL  IgL^JiD  means  unanimated. 

The  \First  Book/ of  the  Dispittata  is  given  up  to  the  cause 
of  poetry,  whico  Patrizzi,  again  in  accordance  with  Bruno, 
lleciSes^o  be  Enthusiasm  {Furori'^),  relying  muchoiPFTatb, 
especially  on  the  Tynnichus  passage  {v.  supra,  vol,  l  p,  20), 
and  even  a  little  on  Aristotle.  The  Second  Book  attacks, 
with  a  good  deal  of  acerbity,  and  some  wire-drawing,  but  also 
with  learning,  acnteness,  and  common-sense,  the  Aristotelian 
doctrine  of  Imitation,  and  the  philosopher's  order  and  dis- 
tribution of  poetic  kinds.  The  Third  follows  this  up  by 
an  inquiry  whether,  in  a  general  way,  Poetry  is  Imitation 
at  all;  the  Fourth  by  one  whether  the  poet  is  an  imitator. 
And  the  conclusion  of  the  three,  enforced  with  great  dialec- 
tical skill,  and  with  a  real  knowledge  of  Greek  criticism, — 
that  of  Plato,  Longinus,  and  the  Rhetoricians,  as  well  as 
Aristotle's, — is  that  Poetry  is  iwi  Imitation,  or  at  any  rate 
that  Imitation  is  not  proper  and  peculiar  to  poets.  In  which 
point  it  will  go  hard  but  any  catholic  student  of  literature, 
however  great  his  respect  for  Aristotle,  must  now  *'  say  ditto  " 
to  Patrizzi. 

In  his  Fifth  Book  Patrizzi  tackles  a  matter  of  far  greater 
importance— for  after  all  the  discussion,  "  Is  Poetry  Imitation,  or 
is  it  not  ? "  is  very  mainly  a  logomachy.  As  Miss  Edgeworth's 
philosophic  boy  remarks,  "  You  may  call  your  hat  your  cadwal- 
lader^  when  you  Imve  once  explained  that  by  tliis  term  you 
mean  "  a  black  thing  that  you  wear  on  your  head."  But  the 
question  of  this  Fifth  Book,  "  Whether  Poetry  can  be  in  prose  ? " 
is  of  a  very  diflerent  kind*  It  goes,  not  to  words  but  to  things, 
and  to  the  very  roots  of  them ;  it  involves — if  it  may  not  be 
said  actually  to  be — the  gravest,  deepest,  most  vital  question  of 
literary  criticism  itself ;  and  on  the  answer  given  to  it  will  turn 


*  It  would  be  rather  interesting  t<> 
know  whether  the  Furor  Pocticu*  of 
the  second  part  of  the  Rttum  from 
Pamauus  hum  anything  to  do  with 
PatrisKi*  There  lieed  be  no  conneo- 
tioa,  of  eoiuiM ;  but  the  correapondent'e 
of  Etiglimd  and  Italy  at  ilm  time  in 

^       VOL,  n. 


Lnnttera  litem ry  wiia  flo  quick  and 
intimate  thivt  there  mi^hi  have  been. 
Patrizxi'a  book  appeared  in  the  prob- 
abte  year  of  Shake^peare'a  going  ta 
London,  and  of  the  production  of 
TttmburlaitK,  Bruno  hml  then  l«ft 
England. 


Of 
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the  further  answer  which  must  be  given  to  a  whole  crowd  of 
minor  qiiestions. 

On  this  point  il  gran  Patricio  has  at  least  this  quality  of 
greatness,  that  he  knows  his  own  mind  with  perfect  clearness, 
and  expounds  it  aa  dearly  aa  he  knows  it  His  concluaion  ^  is. 
**  That  verse  is  so  proper  and  so  essential  to  every  manner  of 
poetry  that*  without  verse,  no  composition  either  can  or  ought 
to  be  Poetry."  This  is  refreshing,  whether  we  consider  that 
Patrizzi  has  taken  the  best  way  of  establishing  his  dogma  or 
not.  He  proceeds  as  usual  by  posing  and  examining  the  places 
— four  in  number — in  which  Aristotle  deals  with  the  question ; 
and  discusses  them  with  proper  exactness  from  the  verbal  point 
of  view,  dwelling  specially,  as  we  should  expect,  on  the  term 
^iKo^  for  prose.  Then,  as  we  should  expect  also,  he  enters  into 
a  still  longer  examination  of  the  very  obscure  and  difficult 
passage  about  the  Mimes  and  the  Socratic  Dialogues,  To  say 
that  the  argument  is  conducted  in  a  manner  wholly  free  from 
quibbling  and  wire -drawing  would  perhaps  be  too  much« 
Patrizzi — and  his  logic  is  certainly  not  the  worse  for  it — was 
still  in  the  habit  of  bringing  things  to  directly  syllogistic  head 
now  and  then;  and  of  this  modern  readers  are  too  often  im- 
patient. But  he  does  succeed  in  convicting  Aristotle  of  using 
language  by  no  means  wholly  consistent;  and  he  succeeds  still 
better  in  getting  and  keeping  fast  hold  of  that  really  final  argu- 
ment which  made  De  Quincey  so  angry  when  Whately  so 
forcibly  put  it  ^— the  argument  that  from  time  immemorial 
everybody,  who  has  had  no  special  point  to  pmve,  when 
speaking  of  a  poem  has  meant  something  in  verse,  that  every* 
body,  with  the  same  exception,  has  called  things  in  verse  poems. 

Our  author*s  acuteness  is  not  less  seen  in  the  selection  and 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  his  Sixth  Book,  which  is  the  inti- 
mately allied  question — indeed,  the  same  question  from  another 
point  of  view — *'  Whether  the  Fable  rather  than  the  verse  makes 
the  property  of  the  poem?"  He  is  equally  uncompromising 
on   this   point;  and  has  of  course  no  difficulty  in  showing — 

1  Dtca  Ditpuiaiat  p*  122.  QuiDcey,  Rhitoric  ( Works,  ed.  Maseon, 

«  See  Whmtely,  JSAeeorw?,  HI.  iii  8,       x.  131), 
p.  2ie  (qcL  8,  LoQdou,  lS57h  uid  De 
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against  Plutarch  rather  than  Aristotle — that  ** fable'*  in  the 
sense  of  "  made-^p  subject "  is  not  only  not  necessary  to  Poetry, 
but  does  not  exist  in  any  of  the  most  celebrated  poems  of  the 
most  celebrated  poets,^  But  he  is  not  even  yet  satisfied  in  his 
onslaught  on  the  Four  Places.  He  devotes  a  special  Book  (VIL 
— it  is  true  that  all  the  constituents  of  this  group  of  books  are 
short)  to  Aristotle's  contrast  of  Empedocles  and  Homer,  labelling 
the  latter  only  as  poet,  the  former  as  rather  Physiologist,  And 
with  this  he  takes  the  same  course,  convicting  Aristotle,  partly 
out  of  his  own  mouth,2  partly  by  citing  the  "clatter'*  (sckia- 
KtmcGio)  which  even  his  own  commentators  had  made  on  this 
subject.  And,  indeed,  at  the  time  even  the  stoutest  Aris- 
totelians must  have  been  puzzled  to  uphold  a  judgment  which, 
taken  literally,  would  have  excluded  from  the  name  of  poetry 
the  adored  Qeorgics  of  old,  and  the  admired  Syphilis  of  recent, 
times. 

But,  indefatigable  as  he  is,  he  is  still  not  **  satiate  with  liis 
victory,"  and  in  the  Eighth  Book  attacks  yet  another  facet  of 
the  same  great  problem,  "  Whether  Poetry  can  be  based  upon, 
or  formed  from.  History?*'  This  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
question  which  had  already  interested  the  Italians  much;  and 
Patrizzi  in  handling  it  draws  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  con- 
troversy with  Tasso,  whom  he  here  actually  mentions.  He  has 
little  difficulty  in  showing  that  Aristotle's  contrast  between 
Poetry  and  History  itself  by  no  means  denies  historical  subjects 
to  the  poet,  and  that  Aristotle  is  not  at  all  responsible  for,  or 
in  accordance  with,  Plutarch's  extravagant  insistence  on  **  men- 
dacity **  as  a  poetic  proprium,  "  All  the  materials  comprised  in 
Art,  or  Science,  or  study,"  says  he'  (in  that  manner  of  his 
which  we  have  already  called  refreshing,  and  which  we  shall 
meet  again  seldom  in  this  volume),  "  can  be  suitable  subjects  for 
poetry  and  poems,  provided  tfutt  they  he  poetically  treated'* 
Verily,  a  gran  Fatricio  !  \ 

The  subject  of  the  Ninth  Book  is  less  important  and  more 


^  Deca  DUpuiatat  p.  134  19. 

^  Of  course  an  Amtcbelian  iidTocftte 
may  juvtly  point  out  that  the  Ma»t6r 
after  aU  only  say  a  fuiXhQif  ^  vo^ifrV} 


without  absolutely  danytng  the  latter 
title  to  Empedocles. 
*  Ikoa  JHapuiatOt  p.  175« 
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purely  antiquarian,  but  interesting  enough.  It  discusses  the 
question  whether  ancient  poetry  necessarily  involved  "har- 
mony "  and  "  rhythm,"  and  what  these  terms  exactly  mean* — 
dancing  and  gestic  accompaniment  being  considered  as  well  as 
mnsic.  Patrizzi  decides,  sensibly  enough  on  the  historical  com- 
parisoni  that  all  these  things,  though  old  and  not  unsuitable 
companions  of  poetry,  are  in  no  sense  formative  or  constitutive 
parts  of  Poetry  itself.^ 

The  title-question  of  the  Tenth  Book  is,  "  Whether  the  modes 
of  Imitation  are  three?"  He  discusses  this  generally,  and 
TheTnm'  specially  in  regard  to  narrative  and  dramatic 
''  oil  delivery  of  the  poeiic  matter,  and  then  passes  in  an 
appendix  (whichj  however,  he  declares  to  be  part  of 
the  book)  to  the  TrimeroTie  of  reply  to  Tasso.  This  is  a  neces- 
sarily rather  obscure  summary,  with  some  quotations,  of  a  fuller 
controversy  between  the  two,  complicated  by  glances  at  the 
other  literature  of  the  Oenisalemme  quarrel,  especially  at  the 
work  of  Camillo  Pellegrino.*  To  disentangle  the  spool,  and 
wind  it  in  expository  form,  is  out  of  the  question  here.  Fortu- 
nately the  piece  concludes  with  a  tabular  statement*  of  forty- 
three  opposition  theses  to  Pellegrino  and  Tasso.  A  good  many 
of  these  turn  on  rather  *'  pot-and-kettle  "  recriminations  between 
Homerists  and  Ariostians ;  but  the  general  principles  of  com- 
parative criticism  are  fairly  observed  in  them,  and  there  is  no 
acerbity  of  language.  In  fact,  although  on  some  of  the  points 
of  the  controversy  Patrizzi  took  the  Delia  Criiscau  side,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  interrupted  his  friendship  with  Tasso,  who 
attended  his  lectures/  and  whose  funeral  he  attended. 

The  intrinsic  importance  of  Patrizzi's  criticism  may  be  matter 
of  opinion;  but  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  both  its  system 
and  its  conclusions  are  widely  diflerent  from  those  of  nearly  all 
the  Italian  critics  whom  we  have  yet  considered,  though  there 


1  Dcca  DUputata,  p.  192, 

*  WTio  had  been  part  non  minima  in 
the  exaltatiun  of  T&bso  and  defireciAtion 
of  Ariosto.  S&o  Spingarn,  pp.  122> 
123  ;  and  Seraasi,  Vita  di  Tutno  (Rome, 
1785),  pp,  381-348. 

>  BeealHipuiaia,  pp.  246-249. 


*  Thifl  was  long  after  the  publication 
of  th«  Trimerone  (1586),  and  wheo 
Pmtmzi  hftd  been  tranalated  from 
Fcrr«r»  to  a  newly  founded  cbair  of 
Platonic  Philoiophy  at  Rome,  V. 
S^naei,  <;^^.  ok.,  p.  475* 
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may  be  approaches  to  both  in  Cinthio  on  the  one  hand  and  in 
Castelvetro  on  the  other.  The  bickering  with  ^Lris- 
totle  on  particular  points  is  of  much  less  impoi^tutice 
than  the  constant  implicit,  and  not  rare  explicit, 
reliance  on  the  historic  method — on  the  poets  and  the  poems* 
that  exist,  the  ideas  of  poetry  conveyed  by  common  parlance," 
the  body  of  the  written  Word  in  short,  and  not  the  letter  of  the 
written  Eule,  I  am  not  sure  that  Patrizzi  ever  lays  down  the 
doctrine  that  **  Rules  follow  practice,  not  practice  rulea/'  with 
quite  the  distinctness  of  Bruno  in  the  paisage  cited  above,^ 
But  he  makes  a  fight  for  it  in  a  passage  of  the  Trimcrone^  and 
his  entire  critical  method  involves  it  more  or  less.  If  he  does 
not  quote  modern  literature  much,  it  is  ob\4ously  because  the 
controversy  in  which  he  was  mixing  took  its  documents  and 
texts  mainly  from  the  ancients;  but  he  is  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  modern  literature,  not  merely  of  his  own  language,  that  he 
actually  cites  *  Claude  Fauchet's  Origincs  de  la  FoMe  Fran^aisCj  ' 
which  had  appeared  in  1581.  That  his  interest  in  the  whole 
matter  may  have  been  philosophical  rather  than  strictly,  or  at 
least  exclusively,  literary  is  very  possible — he  was  actually  a 
Professor  of  Philosophy;  but  however  this  may  be,  he  has 
hit  on  the  solid  causeway  under  the  floods,  and  has  held  his 
way  steadily  along  it  for  as  far  as  he  chose  to  go.  Nay,  in 
the  sentence  which  has  been  chosen  for  the  epigraph  of  this 
Book,  he  has  kept  it  open  for  all  to  the  end  of  Poetry  and 
of  Time. 

There  are,  however,  few  propositions  in  literature  truer  than 
this — that  it  is  of  no  present  use  to  be  wise  for  the  future.  If 
Sed  coDtrft  ^  man  chooses  the  wisdom  of  the  morrow,  he  must 
mimdiim.  \^  content  for  the  morrow  to  appreciate  him — which 
it  does  not  always,  though  no  one  but  a  poor  creature  will 
trouble  himself  much  about  that.  Patrizzi  had  a  really  consid- 
erable reputation,  and  deserved  it ;  but  in  matters  literary  he 
was  two  hundred  years  in  front  of  his  time,  and  his  time  avenged 

'  P.  95.  apecioiM.      Th«   very  Adverbkl    form 

*  Pp.  221,  222.     Of  course  it  ii  poB-  ahifts  the  lOTereigiity  from  the  tub* 

«ible  to  take  exception  even  to  pnftwa-  jed  to  the 

mtfUi  —  to  Aftk   *'  Ye«  ;    but   what    it  ^  Ibtd.,  p.  2S5. 

Ihii  ? "      But  the  demurrer    ii    only 
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itself  by  tftking  little  practical  notice  of  him>     The  critical 
writers. af  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  the  century  are 
failiy "numerous ;  and  though  none  of  them  can  pretend  to  great 
4,  importance,  the  names  of  some  have  survived,  and  the  writings 
.^    hi  some  of  these  are  worth  examination,  certainly  by  the  his- 
.C**lorian  and  perhaps  by  the  student     But  the  general  drift  of 
them  is  usually  anti- Patrician  and  pro -Aristotelian,  in  that 
'•?•*•*         very  decidedly  sophisticated  interpretation  of  Aristotle  which 
was  settling  itself  down  upon  the  world  as  critical  orthodoxy. 
The  laieM     Among  them  we  may  mention  one  or  two  which, 
ff^P  ¥      though  actually  earlier  than  Patrizzi,  are  later  than 
ctntury  '     Castelvetro,  and  will  help  to  complete,  as  far  as  we 
Critics,        can  liere  attempt  it,  the  conspectuB  of  that  remark- 
able flourishing  time  of  Italian  critical  inquiry  which  actually 
founded,  and   very   nearly  finished,    the  edifice  of  European 
criticism  generally  for  three  centuries  at  least.     The  authors 
to  whom  we  return  are  Partenio,  ViperanOj  Piccolomini,  Gijio 
da  Fabriano,  and   Mazzoni ;   those  to  whom  we   proceed  are 
Jason  Denores,  Gabriele  Zinano,  and  Faustino  Summo.     This 
latter,  who,  with  an  odd  coincidence  of  name,  date,  and  purport, 
does  really  sum  up  the  sixteenth  century  for  Aristotle,  and  so 
govern  the  decisions  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth,  had 
been  immediately  preceded  in  the  same  sense  by  Buonamici,* 
Ingegneri,*  and  others. 

Partenio,  like  Minturno  and  some  others,  gave  his  thoughts 
on  the  subject  to  the  world  in  both  **  vulgar "  and  "  regular  " ;  * 
but  the  two  forms,  while  not  identical,  are  closer 
together  than  is  sometimes  the  case,  though  there  is 
in  the  Latin  a  curious  appended  anthology  of  translation  and 
parallel  in  the  two  languages.  He  is  rather  a  formal  person  (as 
indeed  may  be  judged  from  his  particular  addiction  to  Hermo- 
genes  as  an  authority),  but  he  is  not  destitute  of  wits.    Through- 


Partenio, 


^ 


*  The  way  in  whicli  Patrizsd  is  re* 
f erred  to  after  the  lap&e  of  a  century 
by  Baillet  and  Gibert  (v.  iti/,,  p.  320) 
phowB  at  onoe  tho  sort  of  ma^i  ncnninU 
umbra  which  stQl  made  itoelf  felt,  and 
the  abaenoe  of  any  definite  knowledji^e 
to  give  body  to  the  shatle.     For  his 


dealinga  with  Rhetoric,  aee  next  Ek>ok, 
p.  329. 

^  BUcorn  Poctici,  1507. 

^  Po€iiif  RapprcMiUvUii^i  1  &&8. 

*  Ddla  Imitalione  PoHicaf  Venice, 
1&60 ;  Df  Poet  tea  JmiUUim^c,  ibid., 
1565. 
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out  he  quotes  Italian  as  well  as  Latin  examples,  and  refers  to 
Italian  critics  such  as  Trissino ;  while  in  one  place  he  gives 
aomething  like  a  regular  survey  of  contemporary  Latin  poetry 
by  Italians  from  Pontanus  to  Cotta.  He  lays  special  stress  on 
the  importance  of  poetic  diction  ;  he  thinks  that  Art  can  and 
should  improve  nature;  but  he  is  as  classical  as  the  stiffest 
pernique  of  the  French  anti- Romantic  school  in  believing  Aris- 
totle and  Horace  to  contain  everything  necessary  to  poetical 
salvation, 

Viperano*  (who  by  a  natural  error  is  sometimes  cited  as 
Vifwperano)  somewhere  makes  the  half -admission,  half- boast, 
scripsimus  auttTii  varios  Hhros  de  variis  relnis,  and 
is  indeed  a  sort  of  rhetorical  bookmaker  who  oscil- 
lates between  instruction  and  epideictic.  This  character  is 
sufficiently  reflected  in  his  De  Arte  Poetica.  He  had  some 
influence — even  as  far  as  Spain  {v,  in/,} 

Hccolomini's  book,^  which  is  a  compact  small  quarto  of  422 
pages,  difiers  in  arrangement  from  Castelvetro^s  merely  in  not 
giving  the  Greek — the  paHiceUe  of  the  original  in 
translation  being  followed  by  solid  blocks  of  anwo- 
tatiani.  The  author  was  of  that  well-known  type  of  Renais- 
sance scholar  which  aspired  to  a  generous  if  perhaps  impossible 
universalism ;  and  as  he  puts  this  encyclopaedic  information  at 
the  service  of  his  notes,  they  are  naturally  things  not  easily  to 
be  given  account  of  in  any  small  space,  or  with  definite  reference 
to  a  particular  subject  That  Piceolomini,  however,  was  not 
destitute  of  acuteness  or  judgment  to  back  his  learning,  refer- 
ence to  test  passages  will  very  easily  show.  He  has  not  allowed 
the  possible  force  of  the  fmXXop,  for  instance,  to  escape  him  in 
the  Homer-and-Empedocles  passage  referred  to  a  little  earlier — 
indeed  Maggi  had  put  him  in  the  right  way  here.     But,  in  this 

^  His  X^  Arte  Poetica  Beeme  to  have       adjutor-ajrhbiahop.    Some  of  S«lvijiti'a 

MS.  obftervEtioDJi,  printed  by  Mr  8piti- 
gAm,  seem  to  show  that  even  Piccolo- 
mini'i  contempomrlea  regarded  him  ms 
a  little  too  pdymatkic,  while  hU  Mnf- 
fadla  exhibits  the  lew  grave  nide  of  the 
ReDaiBMnce,  But  he  was  now  getting 
an  old  man^  and  died  «ix  years  later  at 
the  full  three  loore  and  ten. 


Piceolomini, 


firat  appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1579  :  I 
know  it  tn  hia  Opera,  Napleft^  1606. 

^  Anfwiationi  di  M,  Alttsandro  Piceo- 
lomini nd  Libro  ddUt  Poeitea  d*Aris- 
iotde :  Vinegia.  The  dedication  to 
Cardinal  Ferdinand  dei  Medici  la  dated 
Ap.  20|  1572,  from  Piccolomtni's  native 
town  of  Sienna,  where  he  became  co- 
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and  other  cases,  he  is  somewhat  too  fond  of  "  hedging."  **  We 
must  remember  this ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that,"  &a  The  in- 
spiriting downrightness  of  Scaliger  on  the  one  side,  and  Patrizzi 
on  the  other,  is  not  in  him ;  and  we  see  the  approach,  in  this 
subject  also,  of  a  time  of  mere  piling  up  of  authorities,  and  mar- 
shalling of  arguments  ^?ro  and  con,  to  the  darkening  rather  than 
the  illimiination  of  jud^nient. 

The  Topica  Foetica  of  Giovanni  Andrea  Gilio  da  Fabriano^ 
comes  well  next  to  Piccolomini,  because  the  pair  are  character- 
istic examples  of  the  two  parallel  lines  in  which,  as 
we  have  seen  throughout,  Italian  cnticiam  proceeds 
during  the  century.  In  plan  it  presents  no  inconsiderable  re- 
semblance  to  that  work  of  our  own  Puttenham  (i\  infra)  which 
followed  it  at  no  great  interval ;  but  it  is,  as  its  special  title  will 
have  indicated  to  the  expert,  even  more  definitely  rhetnricaL 
In  fact,  it  must  be  one  of  the  very  latest  treatises  in  which,  on 
the  partial  precedent  of  antiquity.  Poetics  are  brought  directly 
under  Ehetoric,  We  actually  start  with  accounts,  illustrated 
by  poetical  examples  in  the  vernacular,  of  the  Deliberative, 
Demonstrative,  and  Judicial  kinds ;  we  pass  thence  to  Inven- 
tion, Imitation,  and  Style ;  and  thence  again  to  Decorum,  the 
Proper,  and  so  forth,  all  still  illustrated  from  the  vulgar  tongue 
mainly,  but  with  a  Latin  example  here  and  there.  And  this 
finishes  the  short  First  Book.  The  longer  Second  is  the  most 
strictly  "topical,'*  with  its  sections  (at  tirst  sight  bewildering  to 
the  modern  non*expert  mind)  on  Definition  and  Etymology,  on 
Genus  and  Species,  on  Example  and  Induction,  on  Proceeding 
from  Less  to  Greater  and  from  Greater  to  Less,  on  Amplifica- 
tion, Authority,  Custom,  and  Love.  The  Third  is  wholly  on 
Figures  of  Speech,  and  the  Fourth  on  Tropes  or  Figures  of"-: 
"  Conceit "  The  poetical  illustration  is  all-pervading,  and  there 
is  an  odd  appendix  of  sonnets  from  ladies  of  Petrarch's  time. 
The  book  is  chiefly  worth  notice  here  because,  as  has  been  said, 
it  is  one  of  the  latest — perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Putten- 
ham's  own,  the  actually  latest^ — ^of  its  special  subdivision  that 
we  shall  have  to  notice^ — the  subdivision,  that  is  to  say,  in  wliich 

^  In  Venetift,  1680.    Why  hat  Time,       hour-glaiw  as  head-dreas,  but  »  scourgo 
ID   the  title- pmge  woodcut  ol  thk,  an       iDstead  of  a  Bc^^the  in  hu  hand  ? 
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the  literature  handled  is  absolutely  subordinate  to  an  artificial 
syBtem  of  classification,  in  which  the  stamped  and  registered 
ticket  is  everything,  so  that,  when  the  critic  has  tied  it  on,  his 
task  is  done. 

Giacomo  Mazzoni  is  perhaps  better  known  ^  than  at  least  some 
of  the  subjects  of  this  chapter,  owing  to  bis  connection  with 
.  Dante,  He  first,  in  1573,  published  at  Cesena  a 
brief  Difesa  di  TJcoUe  of  some  fifty  folios,  in  fairly 
large  print,  and  followed  it  up  fourteen  years  later  with  an 
immense  Delia  Difesa,  containing  750  pages  of  very  small  print 
without  the  index.  The  points  of  the  actual  Difesa  are  not  uo- 
curious — such  as  an  argument  that  discourses  ou  Poetry  are  not 
improper  for  the  philosopher,  and  that  Dante  is  a  particularly 
philosophical  poet,  in  fact  encyclopjedic.  From  the  Imitation 
point  of  view  the  Comedy  can  be  easily  defended,  as  it  is  a  real 
following  of  action,  and  not  the  mere  relation  of  a  dream:  and 
as  dealing  with  coduvu  (manners)  it  is  a  comedy,  not  a  tragedy 
or  heroic  poem.  The  Delia  Difesa,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
wilderness  of  erudition  and  controversy,  arranged  under  abstract 
heads  ("how  the  poets  have  conducted  themselves  towards 
the  predicaments  of  Time  and  Place/'  &c.),  and  diverging  into 
inquiries  and  sub-inquiries  of  the  most  intricate  character — the 
trustworthiness  of  dreams,-  the  opinions  held  of  them  in  an- 
tiquity, the  nature  and  kinds  of  allegory,  Dante's  orthodoxy — 
in  short,  all  things  Dantean,  and  very  many  others.  If  I  cannot 
with  Mr  Spingarn  ^  discover  "  a  whole  new  theory  of  poetry  "  in 
the  Difesa  itself,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  almost  anything 
might  be  discovered  in  the  Delia  Difesa, 

The  Poetica  of  Jason  Denorea  *  is  remarkable  from  one  point 
of  view  for  its  thoroughgoing  and  "charcoal-burner"  Aristo- 
telianism,  from  another  for  the  extraordinary  and  meticulous 

^  MytoD  had  read  MftZBoai,  mid  citea 
him. 


*  There  Im  n  l&rge  folding  table  of  the 
GftUies  (uid  klndfi  of  tldIouii. 

*  Oft  cU.,  p.  124. 

*  Pjidua,  1688,  Denores  (whose 
&iiine  is  ofteD  leparated  into  ^*de 
Ntn-ei")  WM^  like  PatrixKi,  a  Profeaaor 
of  Philosophy »  lujd,   like   PiccoioiDim, 


very  polymath ic  aod  polygraphia  Ho 
had  a  year  earlier  publiabetl  a  DUeourte 
(which  I  have  not)  on  the  Philofl^jphical 
Princifilea  of  poetical  kinde,  and  had 
very  much  eajrlier  atill»  id  1553,  com* 
men  ted  the  Epistola  ad  PUonea.  Hii 
SOD  Pietro  waa  an  ftifectiouate  and 
atteDtive  disciple  of  Taaso's  in  hia  laat 
dayt  at  Home. 
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precision  of  its  typographical  arrangements.  How  many  sizes 
and  kinds  of  type  there  are  in  Jason's  book  I  am 
not  enough  of  an  expert  in  printing  to  attempt  to 
say  exactly :  and  the  arrangement  of  bis  page  is  as  precious  as 
the  selection  of  his  type.  Sometimes  his  text  overflows  the 
opened  sheet,  with  decent  margins  indeed  but  according  to 
ordinary  proportions ;  at  others  (and  by  no  means  always  be- 
cause he  requires  side-notes)  it  is  contracted  to  a  canal  down 
the  centre,  with  banks  broader  than  itself.  It  is»  however,  when 
Denorea  comes  to  the  tabular  arrangement  and  subdivision  of 
statement  and  argument,  in  which  nearly  all  these  writers 
delight,  that  he  becomes  most  eccentric.  As  many  divisions, 
so  many  parallel  columns;  onder  no  circumstances  will  his 
rigid  equity  give  one  section  the  advantage  of  appearing  on  the 
redo  of  a  leaf  while  the  others  are  banished  to  the  verso.  This 
is  all  very  well  when  the  divisions  are  two  or  three  or  even  four. 
But  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  there  are  six  or  even  eight, 
the  cross-reading  of  the  parallel  columns  is  at  once  tempting 
and  conducive  to  madness.  As  each  column  is  but  some  half- 
inch  broad,  almost  every  word  longer  than  a  monosyllable  has 
to  be  broken  into,  and  as  only  a  single  cm  of  space  is  allowed 
between  the  columns,  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  "follow 
the  line/'     By  doing  this  you  get  such  bewilderments  as 

"  gue  do-diEdip-di  Laio,  ttappa8-meiio«ia  ra  il  Poe  mu  tio  Hpo,  per,"  &c.^ 

a  moderate  dose  of  which  should  suffice  to  drive  a  person  of 
some  imagination,  and  excessive  nerves,  to  Bedlam.  Read 
straight,  however,  Denores  is  much  more  sedative,  not  to  say 
soporific,  than  exciting:  and  his  dealings  with  Tragedy,  the 
Heroic  Poem,  and  Comedy  have  scarcely  any  other  interest 
than  as  symptoms  of  that  determination  towards  unqualified,  if 
not  wholly  unadulterated,  Aristotelianism  which  has  been  re- 
marked upon. 

Jl  Sog?tOf  overo  ddla  Poesia^  by  Gabriele  Zinano,^  dedicated  at 

^  I  hftT«    nat    found    much    about  miaceUAiUHt    in    almost    «verj    kind. 

Zinono    near    to    hnnd,    nor    have    1  My  copy,  of  42  ducKlocimo  pages,  has 

thou|;ht  it  worth  while  to  go  far  a&eld  beeo  torn  out  of  what  waa  its  cover, 

in    search  of   him.      Tiraboachi   (vii.^  aod  may  have  been  ita  company. 
1716,    l&OO)    oamea    him  m  »  poet- 


J 
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I 


Beggio  on  the  ISfch  October  1590  to  the  above-mentioned 
Ferrando  Gonzaga  of  Guaatalla,  is  a  very  tiny  treatise, 
written  with  much  pomp  of  style,  but  apparently 
unnoticed  by  most  of  the  authorities  on  the  subject*  The 
author  had  studied  Patrizzi  (or  Patrici,  as  he,  too,  calls  him), 
and  was  troubled  in  his  mind  about  Imitation,  and  about  the 
equivocal  position  of  Empedocles.  He  comforts  himeelf  as  he 
goes  on,  and  at  last  conies  to  a  sort  of  eclectic  opportunism, 
which  extols  the  instruction  and  delight  of  jjoetry,  admits 
that  it  can  practically  take  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  but  will  not 
admit  fable  as  making  it  without  verse,  or  verse  without  fable, 
and  denies  that  both,  even  together,  make  it  necessarily  good. 
The  little  piece  may  deserve  mention  for  its  rarity,  and  yet 
once  more,  as  symptomatic  of  the  hold  which  critical  discussion 
had  got  of  the  Italian  mind,  Zinano  is  evidently  full  of  the 
Ikea  Istorixde  and  the  Dtca  Di^Uata,  but  alarmed  at  their 
heresies. 

Paolo  Beni,  the  antagonist  of  Summo,  the  champion  of  prose 
for  tragedy  as  well  as  for  comedy,  and  a  combatant  in  the  con- 
Mmtxmf  da  t^roversy  over  the  Pastor  Fido,  which  succeeded  in 
Migtwnko,  time,  and  almost  equalled  in  tedium,  that  over  the 
Geru8€demm€,  will  come  best  in  the  next  Book ;  and 
though  I  have  not  neglected,  I  find  little  to  say  about,  Correa^ 
and  others.^  A  sign  of  the  times  is  the  somewhat  earlier 
/  Fiori  ddla  Poeeia  ^  of  Mazzoue  da  Miglionico  (not  to  be  con* 
founded  with  the  above-mentioned  Mazzoni),  a  tightly  packed 
quarto  of  five  hundred  pages,  plus  an  elaborate  index.  This 
is  a  &ort  of  "  Bysshe  "  ante  Bysshmm — a  huge  (p-adiis  of  poetic 
tags  from  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Horace,  arranged  ready  for  anybody 
who  wishes  to  pursue  the  art  of  poetry  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Vida.  Here  you  may  find  choice  of  phrases  to  express 
^  His  Eni^pUmaHoneM  de  ArU  Poetiea      person  (iiL  70),  Gambara  must  have 


(Rome,    1587)    are    aimplj    oobea   on 
Hoimoe. 

'  I  haTO  not  jet  been  able  to  se«  L. 
GAmbara,  Bt  Per/ecta  Poe»eo*  Ra- 
fume  (Home.  1576),  and  I  gather  that 
Mr  Spitif^aru  waa  m  the  aaaiG  cmae,  m 
be  refen  not  to  the  book,  but  to 
BaiUet.     Accttrding  to  that  invaluable 


beeD  an  early  chnniipion  of  the  un* 
compromiflingly  religious  view  of  Poetry 
which  appears  tu  Aevertnl  French  seven- 
teen  til -century  writera,  and  in  our  own 
DenniE.  The  poet  Ib  not  even  to  m* 
troduce  a  heathen  divinity. 
»  Veniee,  1592-93. 
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the  ideas  of  ''going  to  bed  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping,"  of 
**  black  and  beautiful  eyes,"  of  '*  shoes  that  hurt  the  feet,"  and 
of  "horses  that  run  rapidly."  It  was  inevitable  that  this 
manual  at  once  and  redndio  ad  ahsurdmn  of  the  mechanic  Art 
of  Poetical  Imitation  should  come — indeed,  others  had  preceded 
Mazzone,  for  instance  Fabricius,  in  Germany  (see  next  Book). 
But  one  cannot  help  invoking  a  little  woe  on  those  by  whom 
it  came. 

The  twelve  Dismrd^  of  Faustino  Summo  manage  to  cover 
as  many  questions  in  their   93  leaves :    the  end  of  Poetry ; 

^^^  the  meaning  of  the  word  philanthropm  ;^  the  last 
words  (the  purgation  clause)  of  the  Definition 
of  Tragedy;  the  possibility  of  a  happy  ending;  the  repre- 
sentation of  atrocities  and  deaths ;  the  admissibility  of  true 
fables ;  the  necessity  of  unity  of  action ;  the  propriety  of  drama 
in  prose;  fitror  poeticm ;  the  sufficiency  of  verse  to  make 
poetry;  the  legitimacy  of  tragi-comedy  and  pastoral;  and  the 
quality  of  the  Faslor  Fido.  Summo  gives  us  our  last  word  here 
with  singular  propriety.  He  is  not  quite  Aristotelian  to  the 
point  of  infallibility,  and  his  orthodoxy  is  what  may  be  called  a 
learned  orthodoxy — that  is  to  say,  he  is  careful  to  quote  com- 
ments or  arguments  of  many  of  the  writers  whom  we  have 
mentioned  in  this  chapter  and  the  last,  from  Tris^ino  to 
Denorea,  and  of  a  few  whom  we  have  not.  But  in  him  this 
orthodoxy  is  in  the  main  coTistituted :  it  is  out  of  the  stage  of 
formation  and  struggle ;  and  it  is  ready^ — all  the  more  so  that 
many  of  its  documents  have  already  passed  with  authority  to 
other  countries  and  languages — to  take  its  place  as  the  creed 
of  Europe. 

*  P&duft,  1600.  *  Of.  Butcher,  op,  cit,  p,  297  and  note. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE   CRITICISM    OF   THE   PLJ^IADE. 

THE  'rhetorics'  OP  TEE  TRANSITION"— SIBILET—DU  BELLAT— THE  *Di- 
FENSB  ET  ILLUeTRATION  DE  LA  LANQDE  FRANQAJSK* — ITS  POSITIVE 
006PEL  AKI>  THK  VALUB  THEREOF  — THE  *  QUIXTIL  HORATIEN '  — 
FELLETIER*6  *  ART  PO^TIQUE* — RONBARD  :  HIS  OEJfERAL  IMPORTANCE— 
THE  *ABr6g^  DE  L'aRT  POiTlQUE  *— THE  'PREFACES  TO  THE  FRAN- 
CIA  DE '^H18  CRITICAL  GOBPEL— SOME  MINORS^PTERRE  DE  LACDUN — 
VAUQUELIN  DE  LA  FRE8N  A  YE— ANALYSIS  OP  HIS  *  ART  PO^TIQUE* — 
THE  FIRST  BOOR — THE  SECOND  —  THE  THIRD — HIS  EXPOSITION  OF 
*PL^IADE'  CRITICISM  — OUTLIERS  :  TOBY,  FAUCHET,.  ETC  — FASQDIER  : 
THE  *RECHEHCHES*— HIS  KNOWLEDGE  OP  OLDER  FRENCH  LITERATURE, 
AND  CRITICI&M  OF  CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH  POETRT^ — MONTAIGNE  ;  HIS 
REFERENCES  TO  LITCBATURE — THE   ESSAY   '  OK   BOOES.' 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  extra- 
ordinarily germinal  character  of  Italian  literature  than  the 
mi  T>L  ^    .    influence  which  it  exercised  on  France  in  the  de- 

Thi  Rhetorics 

qfthe  partment  with  which  we  here  deah     It  is  needless 

Tremtuim,  ^q  g^y  ^]j^^  ^j^g  subsequent  story  of  French  literature 
has  shown  how  deep  and  wide  is  the  critical  vein  in  the  French 
literary  spirit.  Bnt  up  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
this  vein  was  almost  absolutely  irrepertum — whether  sic  jneiiit^ 
situm.  or  not.  A  few  Arts  of  Poetry  and  Rhetoric  had  indeed 
been  introduced  across  the  Channel  long  before  we  had  any  on 
this  side,  as  we  should  expect  in  a  language  so  much  more 
advanced  than  English,  and  as  we  have  partly  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding volume.  The  Art  de  dilNer  of  Eustache  IDeschamps,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  liad  been  followed  ^  throiigh- 


*  See  Petit  d«  Jullcville,  iL  392,  who 
quotai  lour  bet weeo  e.  1405  &tidc.  1475  ; 


ADd  for  a  moaogrftph  E«  LaugloU,  De 
Artibui    Hhetorica    HyOimica,    Poru, 
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out  the  fifteenth  by  others,  some  of  them  bearing  the  not 
uninteresting  or  unimportant  title  of  " Seconds  Rhetorique"  as 
distinguishing  Poetics  from  the  Art  of  Oratory,  The  chief  of 
these,^  almost  exactly  a  century  later  than  the  treatise  of 
Deschamps,  used  to  be  assigned  to  Henri  de  Croy,  and  is  now 
(very  Hkely  with  no  more  reason)  handed  over  to  MoHnet. 
But  they  were  almost  entirely,  if  not  entirely,  occupied  with 
the  intricacies  of  the  *'  forms  "  of  hallnde,  &c,^  and  included  no 
criticism  properly  so  called. 

The  spirit  and  substance  of  these  treatises  seems  to  have  been 
caught  up  and  embodied,  about  the  year  1600,  in  another  Ehet- 
oric,^  which  became  very  popular,  and  was  known  by  such  titles 
as  the  "  Flower  *'  or  *'  Garden  of  Rhetoric,'*  but  the  author  of 
which  is  only  known  by  one  of  those  agreeably  conceited  noms 
de  giierre  so  frequent  at  the  time,  as  '*M'Infortun^/"  Its 
matter  appeared,  without  much  alteration  or  real  extension,  in 
the  works  of  Pierre  Fabri  ^  and  Gratien  du  Pont  (ISSOV  and  the 


1890.  To  thi«  may  be  added,  as  coni' 
mentariea  on  thift  ^bapter^  the  corre- 
spaiiding  division  in  Spiogarn,  op.  cU,  f 
Pai't  IL,  pp.  l72-2oO;  the  extetiaiv©  and 
valuable  Ititroduction  to  M.  Georges 
Pelliaaier^s  edition  of  Vaur|ueJin  de  In 
Freanaye  (Pana»  1885);  and  Herr 
Ktioktaschera  Einigt  Arts  PoiUqujes  aus 
dtr  Ztil  RoiMard*  und  Malherhcf 
(Leipsic,  1889). 

1  L'AH  tt  Science  de  RM^Hque,  1493^ 
printed  by  Verard,  and  re|>rin ted  by  Cra- 
pelet.  Another,  a  little  later,  waa printed 
about  1500,  and  reprinted  in  the  Bibli* 
oth^ue  Elj^virienue,  Ancicfvne^  Poities 
i'Wxnfauief,  iii.  llS.  It  ia  odd  that  M, 
Petit  de  Jtiileville,  who  doea  not  give 
the  volume  and  page  of  that  very  exben- 
aive  collection,  and  misquotes  tta  title, 
should  speak  of  tbie  as  *'  in  prose/'  It 
11  in  verse  :  divided  under  short  head* 
ings,  BometiDiea  of  teaching,  sometimes 
of  example,  aa  in  this  notable  **'  Rondel 
^uivoqu*?/*  Avoir,  Fait  Avoir  Avoir, 
Avoir  Fait- A  voir,  Fait,  where  each 
word  ia  a  line.  The  interpretatioii  may 
be  left  as  a  treat  for  the  reader. 


'  U hivtrmHif  de  la  »efond«  JthitoT' 
iquCf  or  Le  Jardin  dc  Plaiaancc, 

*  Grufit  et  vraif  art  dt  pUinc  EhUor- 
ique^  Rouen,  1621. 

*  lUUtoriqm  MiiriJUe^  Paria,  1539. 
Between  Fabri  aod  Gratien  du  Pont 
apjjeared  in  1529  Geoffroy  Tory*H 
ChampJteurTfj  a  more  grammfltical  than 
critical  miacellauy,  whieh  is  ebewhere 
glanced  at ;  and  the  very  noteworthy 
critical  remarks  pre&xed  by  Marot  to 
hia  edition  of  Villon  in  15S3.  M. 
Gaaton  Paria  ia  asauredly  right  when 
he  calls  this  (in  hia  charming  little 
book  on  the  author  of  the  Ballade  dea 
/*cfw£u«,  PariB^  1901)  "un  des  plus 
anciens  moroeaux  de  critique  littdraire 
que  Ion  ait  dcrtta  en  frani;aia,"  and  its 
appreciative  Bympathy,  if  not  oo- 
ez tensive  with  the  merits  of  the  work, 
leaves  little  to  desire  in  the  point* 
which  it  touches.  In  fact*  the  mere 
aol«:tion  of  Villon  and  of  the  Roman 
dc  kt  Rose,  as  the  subjects  of  his  editorial 
care,  shows  in  Master  Clement  the 
presence  of  a  deep  instinctive  critical 
faculty,  which  ham  only  partially  and 
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il  birth  oi  French  criticism  proper  is  postponed,  by  most  if 
not  all  historiaos,  till  the  fifth  decade  of  the  century,  when 
Pelletier  translated  the  Aj's  Foetim  of  Horace  in  1545,  while 
Sibilet  wrote  an  original  AH  Fodique  three  years  later,  and 
just  before  Du  Bellay's  epoch-making  D^feme. 

There  is  little  possibility  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
striking  critical  moment  presented  to  ns  by  the  juxtaposition, 
with  hnt  a  single  twelvemonth  between,  of  Sibilet  iind 
Du  Bellay.  The  importance  of  this  movement  is 
increased,  not  lessened,  by  the  fact  that  Sibilet  himself  is  by  no 
means  such  a  copyist  of  Gratien  du  Pont  as  Du  Pont  is  of  Fabri, 
and  Fabri  of  the  unknown  "Unfortunate/*  and  the  "Un* 
fortunate'*  of  all  his  predecessors  to  Deschamps.  He  does 
repeat  the  lessons  of  the  Rhetorics  as  to  verse  and  rhyme,  and  so 
forth.  He  has  no  doubt  about  the  excellence  of  that "  equiv- 
ocal ''  rhyme  to  which  France  yet  clings,  though  it  has  always 
been  unpleasing  to  an  English  ear.  And  (though  with  an  indi- 
cation that  they  are  passing  out  of  fashion)  he  admits  the  most 
lahyrinthine  intricacies  of  the  ballade  and  its  group.* 

But  he  is  far  indeed  from  stopping  here.  He  was  (and  small 
blame  to  him)  a  great  admirer  of  Marot,  and  he  had  already 
learnt  to  distrust  that  outrageous  "  aureatioa "  of  French  with 
Greek  and  Latin  words  which  the  rhMoriqumrs  had  begun, 
which  the  intermediate  school  of  Sc^ve  and  Heroet  were  con- 
tinning,*  and  which  the  Fl6iade^  though  with  an  atoning  touch 

incidefit&Uj  developed  itaelf.  In  thb^ 
M  in  aot  A  few  other  points,  Marot 
binuelf  seenw  to  me  to  have  had  for 
the  moBt  piLrt  ioAd  equate  juetice  frotu 
critica ;  though  here  a»  elsewhere  it 
EDAj  be  allowed  thiit  tlLae  and  circum- 
itance  prevented  him  from  doing  him- 
telf  justice.  Hia  ioteDse  affection  for 
literature  and  poetrjr,  the  tight  gl&ncing 
quality  of  hi»  wit  nod  intellect,  the 
abMDG«  of  aU  pomposity,  p^edaotry, 
and  parade,  and  the  ahrewd  eenae 
which  (in  judgment  if  not  quite  in 
oonduct)  diatingui«hed  himi  go  very 
Car  to  constitute  the  eqtupment  of  the 
Aooompliithed  critic.  But  his  short  life, 
perhapa  a  certain  inatability  of  char- 


acter^ and  the  iDiniattire  conditiou  of 
the  special  state  of  literature  in  liia 
time,  with  the  ever-deplorable  distrac- 
tions of  the  religioua  upheaval^  gave  bim 
little  chance. 

*  With  the  Lyons  reprint  (v.  ti^/ra) 
of  Sibilet  aud  the  Quiiitil  I/oratifn  ia 
given  an  Autre  Art  Po^iquc,  short  and 
strictly  practical.  It  notices  Ronaard^ 
but  gives  the  old  forms. 

'It  would  be  clearly  improper  to 
load  this  book  with  much  general 
French  literary  history.  But  tboae 
who  would  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
poaltjon  may  find  an  endeavour  to  put 
it  briefly  in  my  Short  HUtory  of  the 
Bubjectt  Book  II.  chaps.  L,  ii.,  and  iv« 
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of  elegance  and  indeed  of  poetry,  was  to  maintain  and  increase, 
in  the  very  act  of  breaking  with  other  rhdtoriqtieuT  traditions* 
He  delJghta  in  Marot's  own  epigrams,  and  in  the  sonneta  of 
Mellin  de  Saint-Gelaia ;  and  he  is  said  to  Iiave  anticipated  Eon- 
sard  in  the  adoption  of  the  term  "  ode  "  in  French,  though  his 
odes  are  not  in  the  least  Pindaric  (as  for  the  matter  of  that 
Eonaard^s  are  not).  The  epistle  and  the  elegy  give  fresh  intima- 
tion of  his  independent  following  of  the  classics,  and  he  pays  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  eclogue,  dwells  on  the  importance  of  the 
"version''  (translation  from  G-reek  or  Latin  into  French  verse), 
and  in  the  opening  of  Ma  book  ia  not  very  far  from  that  half- 
Platonic,  half  anti-Platonic,  deification  of  Poetry  which  is  the 
catch-cry  of  the  true  Renaissance  critic  everywhere.  There  is 
not  very  much  real,  and  probably  still  less  intentional,  innova- 
tion or  revolt  in  Sibilet ;  and  it  is  precisely  this  that  makes  him 
so  valuable.  Fabri  and  Gratien  du  Pont  are  merely  of  the  old  i 
in  no  important  way  do  the  form  aud  pressure  of  the  coming 
time  set  their  mark  on  them.  Du  Bellay  is  wliolly  of  the  new : 
he  is  its  champion  and  crusader,  full  of  scorn  for  the  old. 
Sibilet,  between  them,  shows,  uncontentiously,  the  amount  of 
leaning  towards  sometimes  revised  or  exotic  novelty,  and  away 
from  immediate  and  domestic  antiquity,  which  influenced  the 
generation. 

The  position  of  the  Difense  ti  Ulustraiian  de  la  Langue  Fran* 
faise  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  main  assured  and  uncontested,  nor 

•V  „  „  do  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  such  a  curious  dic- 
turn  as  that  it  is  "  not  m  any  true  sense  a  work  of 
literary  criticism  at  all "  the  subject  of  much  counter-argument. 
In  that  case  most  undoubtedly  the  De  Vnlgari  Moquio,  of  which 
it  has  been  not  much  less  strangely  held  to  be  little  more  than 
a  version  adapted  to  the  latitude  of  Paris,  is  not  such  a  work 
either.     I  think  it  very  likely  that  Du  Bellay  knew  the  Be 

Vulgari,  which  Trissino  had  long  before  published  in  Italian ; 
but  both  the  circumstances  and  the  purpose  of  the  two  books 

(6th  ctl,  Oifoni  1901).     If  they  want  vol.  of  Crepet'a  PoittM  Fran^w.      M. 

more  they  hod  better  go  to  MM.  Darme*  Ch*  d*Hdric*ult*a  prcfftcee  here,   with 

steteraTKi  Hatzfeld'a  admimble  SeizUntie  his  liitro<luctit>n  tu  Miirot  (ed.  Gamier), 

SUcle  in  France  (Paris,  1878),  or,  bert  are  not  Ukely  to  be  eoun  equ&Ued. 
of  all,  to  the  laat  150  pp.  of  Ihe  first 
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seem  to  me  as  entirely  different  as  their  position  in  literary 
criticism  seems  to  me  absolutely  secure. 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  Du  Bellay's  circumstances  are  per- 
fectly well  known,  and  his  purpose  is  sun-clear,  alike  before  him 
and  before  his  readers.  He  is  justifying  the  vulgar 
tongue,^  but  he  is  justifying  it  as  Ascham  and  his 
niustration  fn^nds  were  doing  in  England  ;  with  the  proviso 
FrMi9aiBe.  that  it  shall  be  reformed  upon,  strengthened  by,  and 
altogether  put  to  school  to,  the  classical  languages 
in  the  first  place,  with  in  the  second  (and  here  Ascham  would 
not  have  agreed)  Italian  and  even  Spanish.  His  dealing  is 
no  doubt  titularly  and  ostensibly  directed  to  the  language; 
but  his  anxieties  are  wholly  concentrated  on  the  language  as 
the  organ  of  literature — and  specially  of  poetry.  That  he  made 
a  mistake  in  turning  his  back,  with  the  scorn  he  shows,  on  the 
older  language  itself,  and  even  on  the  verse-forms  which  had 
so  long  occupied  it,  is  perfectly  true.  This  is  the  besetting 
sin  of  the  Eenaissance^ — its  special  form  of  that  general  sin 
which,  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  doth  so  easily  beset  every 
age.  But  his  scheme  for  the  improvement  is  far  more  original ; 
and,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  have  been  faintly  suggested  by  a 
passage  of  Quintilian,^  had  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  anticipated 
by  any  one  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Unlike  Sibilet,  and 
unlike  preceding  writers  generally;  he  did  not  believe  so  very 
much  in  translation  —  seeing  justly  that  by  it  you  get  the 
matter,  but  nothing,  or  at  least  not  much,  more.®  He 
did  not  believe  in  the  mere  "  imitation "  of  the  ancients 
either.      I  cannot   but  think  that  M.  Brunetifere*  has  been 

*  For  ft  iK>et  of  such  emineuce  aod  a 
book  of  such  ImportaaceT  Ou  Bellmj 
And  the  lHjtr\»t  &re  curioualj  difficult 
of  acoeat.  M.  Marty -Laveaux*  ed,  of 
the  \Vork«,  with  the  Pl^iade  generally 
(Paris,  1876)t  ii  very  vcarcelaDd  dear. 
M*  fiecqde  Fouquidrea'  Sdeetions  are,  it 
is  aatd,  out  of  prints  though  they  can  be 
obtained.  A  Ven^aiUea  reprint  I  know 
only  tlirough  the  British  Museum  Cata- 
logue. It  is  odd  how^  iu  almoat  all 
huiguagesi  reprintingi  like  a  more 
Agreeable,    if   leat    troublesome,    pro- 


to  *'go  bj*  favour." 
^  That  quoted  mpra,  at  L  310. 
^  Of  course  in  an  earUer  stage  you 
do  get  much  more.     English,  for  in- 
stance,   profited    almo«.t    hiUnitely  by 
tranalation    from    French    and     from 
Latin  prose  in  the  late  fourteenth  cen- 
tury^   and    throughout  the   fifteenth. 
But   French   wais   post   thi«  stage,   or 
nearly  past  it^  when  Du  Bell  ay  wroto» 
*  LEvd%Uumdc4genr€4  (Paris,  ld90)| 
p.  43  iq. 
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nihtt  UDJUBt  to  opbralding  iNt  Bellay  with  the  use  of  this 
wont  He  does  ose  it:  but  he  explidns  it  He  wisbes  ihe 
moieiili  to  be  imitated  in  their  processes,  not  merely  in  tlieir 
flHilts.  His  is  no  Ciceronianism :  no  "  Bembism  " ;  none  of 
lllit  tmak  sdyice  to  "  conrey "  which  Ttda  had  given  before 
him,  and  to  which,  uiiluckilyp  his  master  Bonsard  condeooended 
later*  **Hofr"  he  asks,  *'did  Greek  and  Latin  become  snch 
great  literary  laogiiages ? ""  Were  they  always  so?  Not  at 
alL  It  was  due  to  culture,  to  care,  to  (in  the  case  of  Latin 
at  least)  ingenious  grafting  of  fresh  branches  from  Greek. 
So  is  French  to  graft  from  Greek,  from  Latin,  from  Italian, 
from  Spanish  even — so  is  the  essence  of  the  classics  and  the 
other  tongues  to  be  converted  into  the  blood  and  nourish- 
ment of  French,  1 

r»  this  "  not  in  any  pure  sense  literary  criticism  at  all  *'  ?     Is 

this  "young"  and  " pe^lantic "  and  "too  much  praised "  by  (of 

all  Sauls  among  the  prophets !)  D^sir^  Nisard  ?     I 

If4po*ifivr    ,  '^  /     ^r     r,    .  , 

yrmpfinnd  "ttve  a  great  respect  for  Mr  Spingarns  erudition;  I 
iA«  mim  fmvG  a  greater  for  M.  Hnmetifere^s  masterly  insight 
^  '  and  grasp  in  criticism ;  but  here  I  throw  down  the 
glove  to  botli,  That  l)u  Bellay  was  absolutely  wrong  in  his 
scorn  for  iKtlluih  and  rottdmu  and  other  '' dpicenes''  I  am  sure; 
that  his  master  wa-s  right  in  looking  at  least  as  much  to  the  old 
French  lexicon  us  to  new  constructions  or  adoptions  I  am  sure. 
But  T>u  Belluy  (half  or  all  unawares,  as  is  the  wont  of  finders 
and  fuujidcrH)  has  seized  a  secret  of  criticism  which  is  of  the 
inoRt  precious,  and  which — with  all  politeness  be  it  spoken — 
1  venture  to  tliink  that  M.  IJrunetif^re  himself  rather  acknow- 
letlgt*M  and  trembles  at,  than  really  ignores.  This  free  trade  in 
language,  in  forma,  in  processes,^ — this  resolute  determination 
to  convert  all  the  treasures  of  antiquity  and  modernity  alike 
into  ^*  food  *'  for  the  literary  organism,  "  blood  '*  for  the  literary 
veins,  marrow  for  the  literary  bones, — is  no  small  thing.     It 

*  M»  Brutitti^  ijuotw  thlB  fwnouB  reply  to   this  in  fumoui  word*,  "by 

%t\\\  itrlkiug  •xpra«lian,  but  compkioii  ri'mling,    mnrkiDg,    lejuroiag,   »&d   lu- 

th«t  we  fti**"  not  told  how  il  m  to  be  wardly  digesting." 
<lniitv     Our  Kugliah  nuppUtw  A  suihcieQt 
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may  not  be  the  absolute  and  sole  secret  of  literary  greatness. 
But  we  can  almost  see  that  Greek,  the  most  perfectly  literary 
of  all  languages  for  a  time,  withered  and  dwindled  because 
it  did  not  pursue  this  course;  that  Latin  followed  it  on  too 
small  a  scale;  above  all,  that  English  owes  great  part  of  its 
strength,  and  life,  and  splendid  nourishing  of  centuries,  to  it 
Du  Bellay  preached,  perhaps  more  or  less  unconsciously,  what 
Shakespeare  practised — whether  consciously  or  unconsciously 
we  need  neither  know  nor  care,  any  more  than  in  all  proba- 
bility he  knew  or  cared  himself. 

No  doubt  all  languages  and  all  literatures  have  not  the 
digestive  strength  required  to  swallow  poison  and  food,  bread 
and  stones,  almost  indiscriminately,  assimilating  all  the  good,  and 
dismissing  most  if  not  all  of  the  evil.  There  are  not,  and  never 
have  been  in  England,  wanting  people,  from  the  towering  head 
of  Swift  down  to  quite  creeping  things  of  our  own  time,  who  have 
been  distressed  by  "  mob  '*  and  by  **  bamboozle/'  by  "  velleity  " 
and  by  "  meticulous,"  No  doubt  in  France  the  objection  has 
been  still  greater,  and  perhaps  better  founded  on  reason.  But 
these  propositions  will  not  afiect,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
other  proposition  that  Du  Bellay,  in  the  IMfcme,  stumbled  upon, 
and  perhaps  even  half- consciously  realised,  that  view  of  litera- 
ture, and  of  language  as  the  instrument  of  literature,  which 
will  have  the  whole  to  be  mainly  wn  grand  peiU-^ire — a  vast 
and  endless  series  of  explorations  in  unknown  seas,  rather  than 
a  mathematical  or  chemical  process  of  compounding  detinite 
formulas  and  prescriptions,  so  as  to  reach  results  antecedently 
certain.  Very  far  would  it  have  been  from  Nisard,  who  was 
no  doubt  bribed  by  the  militant  classicism  of  the  Pluiade,  to 
have  given  his  praise  had  he  thought  this :  I  am  even  prepared 
to  admit  that  Du  Bellay  himself  would  probably  not  have 
thanked  me  for  the  compliment  of  my  theory.  But  hatred 
is  often  more  sagacious  than  friendship.  Malherbe  and  those 
about  Malherbe  knew  perfectly  well  what  the  real  spirit  of 
the  Pl^iade  was.  And  so  does  M.  Bruneti^re,  who  has  a  scent 
as  keen  as  that  of  Malherbe  and  those  about  Malherbe,  and  is 
very  much  better  read,  very  much  more  scientifically  equipped, 
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and  quite  infinitely  better  provided  with  intellectual  and  critical 

gift.' 

It  was  unlikely,  or  rather  impossible,  that  so  revolutionary 
a  challenge  should  lack  its  answer,  which  duly  appeared  a  year 
The  Quintil  ^^^tev  under  the  odd  title  of  Le  Quintil  IloratienJ 
Horaiien.  jhis  used  to  be  atlributed  to  Charles  Fontaine,  a 
poet  of  parts  ;  but  it  seems  that  he  repudiated  it,  and  it  is  now 
handed  over  to  a  pedagogue  of  the  name  of  Aneau,  It  is  a 
dogged  little  book,  which  treats  the  Defense  very  much  as  if  it 
were  an  impertinent  school  exercise,  and  goes  through  it  with 
the  lead  pencil  in  a  fashion  at  once  laboriouB,  ineffectual,  and 
suggestive  of  a  vain  desire  to  substitute  the  birch  rod.  The 
author,  whoever  he  was,  might  have  found  plenty  of  things 
to  say  against  Du  Bellay,  and  he  is  on  fairly  solid  ground 
when  he  indignantly  protests  that  William  of  Lorris,  Chartier, 
Villon,  and  others  were  not  the  artless  clowns,  or  positive 
sinners,  that  this  petulant -sparkling  star  of  the  Pleiade  had 
looked  awr}^  upon.  But  even  here  his  own  ignorance  of  the 
still  better  things  before  the  Mose  disabled  him ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  he  would  have  had  the  wit  to  appreciate 
them  if  he  had  known  them.  He  thinks  the  sonnet  too  '*  easy  " 
poor  man !  condemns  the  elegy  on  the  absurd  ground  that  it 
saddens  the  reader ;  and  (committing  the  same  fault  in  defence 
which  more  modem  critics  have  committed  in  attack)  bases 
his  main,  if  not  his  whole,  praise  of  Balladr  and  Chant  Royai, 

^  The  amnU  »pftce  given  to  the  Dd- 
fente  here  may  aeeui  iDcoDKiKteat  with 
the  iiDp)r$AO€e  asaigncd  to  it.  The 
ffcct  is,  however, — and  thb  fact  »o 
doubt  explaiDB  to  Aome  extent^  if  it 
doM  t3ot  excu^Ct  the   riew8  of  those 


who  do  not  think  it  very  import^tit, 
— that  it«  detaik  require  Httle  ootioe. 
Its  claim  lies  io  itii  eager  eloquence, 
in  the  oew  position  aketehcd  aboTe^ 
and  (negatively)  in  itj  onalAUght  on 
the  forms  of  Knsnch  poetry  for  two 
hundred  yean  post,  Du  Bellay'a 
critical  tIqwi  reappear  in  the  **  £pi«tle 
to  the  Reader**  in  his  Olive  (ed.  Becq 
de  Fouqui^res,  pp.  67 -75),  io  that 
prefixed  to  his   Vert  Traduitt  (ibid.^ 


pp.  lf/1157),  in  the  vigorous  defence  of 
vernacular  verse  iwidreaaed  to  the 
second  of  the  three  VaJob  MArgueritee 
(ibid.,  pp.  127-129),  and  elaewhere. 

*  Others  cjiU  it  Le  Quintil  Centeur. 
It  appeajB  not  uDneceasary  to  say 
timtr  ^*  Quiutil ''  baa  not,  and  could  not 
bave^  any  referenoe  to  "  Qumtiliaa,'* 
but  refers  to  the  Quintilius  of  Horace 
{AH.  Po.,  488),  The  original  edition 
ftoemn  to  be  very  rare ;  the  Britiah 
Muaeum  only  poweiaes  the  Lyona  re- 
print (with  Sibilet)  of  1556.  It  aeema 
to  have  been  alao  reprinted  with  Du 
BeUay  at  Versiullefl  io  1878,  but  thia  I 
do  not  possew.  Some  moke  the  title 
H&ratitm  or  Horace. 
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Rondeau  and  Rondel,  on  their  mere  difficulty.  Bet  his  most  un- 
fortunate, if  not  his  most  absurd^  error  was  the  line  which,  in 
common  with  most  respectable  persons,  both  then  and  since,  he 
takes  up  against  the  verbum  immtalum,SL&  shown  in  the  new^ 
poetic  diction  of  the  Pliiade.  This  was  doubly  unlucky :  first, 
because  the  fifteenth-century  poets  whom  he  champions  had 
themselves  ''aureated  "  the  language  in  or  out  of  all  conscience 
already ;  and  secondly,  because  this  kind  of  criticism,  whether 
it  be  applied  to  Montaigne  or  Dry  den,  to  Carlyle  or  Browning, 
is  always  a  dangerous  delusion.  Very  classical  critics  have 
pecked  and  mocked  at  the  author  of  the  Qviivtil  Horatien 
because  he  black-marks  not  merely  words  useful  or  beautiful, 
like  sinu&ux,  oblivieua^  ras^r^ner,  but  even  such  now  sterling 
coin  as  liquide  and  patrie.  It  would  be  well  if  they,  or  those 
like  them,  would  think  twice  before  condemning,  as  neologisms, 
terms  which  may  not  impossibly  seem  as  much  matter  of  course 
to  the  twenty-fourth  century  as  patrie  does  to  the  twentieth. 
But  the  author  of  the  QuiniU  is  really  of  that  breed  of  carping 
critics  which  carps  itself  out  of  all  common-sense.  He  makes 
ponderous  fun  of  the  initial  signature  I.  D.  B.  A.  {''  J.  du  Bellay 
Angevin");  objects  to  the  statement  that  *' nature  gave  us 
i&Tigues  to  speak,"  because  Aristotle,  Galen  >  and  Petrus  His- 
panus  agree  that  palate,  throat,  lips,  and  teeth  are  also  neces- 
sary to  the  process ;  to  the  use  of  tioix  instead  of  son,  where 
animals  are  not  concerned.  The  sea  would  have  no  voice 
for  him — and  doubtless  had  none. 

From  such  mere  ''  denigration  "  (the  censor  permits  himself 
this  word  as  a  stone  to  throw  at  Du  Bellay)  no  good  thing 
PttkHer's  could  come :  and  besides,  for  some  generation  or 
Art  Politique,  more,  the  brother  stars  were  to  fight  in  their  courses 
for  Pl^iade  criticism  as  well  as  for  Flt^iade  poetry.  The  second 
Ars  Foeiica  of  the  French  Eenaissance — the  first  in  any  full 
modern  sense — appeared  in  1555  from  the  hand  of  Jacques 
Pelletier,  himself  a  spelling  reformer,  a  professor,  and,  what 
is  more,  a  mathematician  j  but  a  man  of  versatile  ability  and 
much  eagerness  to  welcome  any  new  good  things  with  no 
small  power  of  starting  such  things.  He  was  a  pleasant 
poet,   full  of  Plciade  manner  before  the  Pl^iade  had    been 
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formed;    nor   can   even   his   absurd   spelling^  quite  hide  the 
beauty  of  bucIi  things  as 

'*  Alors  que  la  vermeille  Aurore*'' 

And  when^  at  the  age  of  nearly  forty,  he  wrote  his  Poetic,  nobody 
could  charge  him  with  being  a  mere  theorist  He  went  heart 
and  soul  for  the  FltHade  ideas,  and  like  Du  Bellay  and  the  rest, 
as  indeed  was  unavoidable,  busied  himself  first  of  all  with  the 
reform  of  the  lani^age.  He  recommends  the  formation  of  a 
regular  poetic  dictioD,  and  goes  so  far  (T  do  not  say  that  it  is 
too  far)  as  to  approve  of  retaining  double  forms,  one  fully 
"  frenchified,"  one  simply  Latin  with  a  French  termination  (<?.^., 
repousse  and  repulse),  the  first  for  prosaic,  the  second  for  poetic 
use.  The  famous  Pl^iade  stumbling -blocks,  the  compound 
epithet  and  the  inverted  order  of  words,  are  no  stumbling-blocks 
for  him — he  takes  them  triumphantly  in  the  stride  of  his 
revolutionary  ardour:  and  he  joins  Ronsard  also  in  the  safer  if 
not  more  popular  recommendation  of  archaism,  and  of  adoption 
of  didactic  forms  at  pleasure.  No  doubt  he  is  not  always  wise  ; 
though  the  Classical  school  which  followed  had  lost  the  right  to 
reproach  him  with  abusing  the  principle  of  suiting  the  sound  to 
the  sense.  But  still  there  is  a  great  wisdom  in  him.  Himself 
an  excellent  rhymer,  he  has  some  of  the  qualms  about  rhyme 
which  were  so  frequent  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  he  is 
sound  on  the  point  (in  French  not  admitting  of  any  serious 
contest)  that  without  rhyme  poetry  becomes  prose,  and  he  is 
more  than  lukewarm  as  to  classical  metres.  It  is  sad  but  not 
surprising  that  he  joins  Du  Bellay  in  condemning  the  delightful 
if  not  all-suificing  metrical  kinds  which  had  produced  such 
charming  things  from  Lescurel  to  Villon ;  and  he  duly  recom- 
mends comedy,  tragedy,  and  epic  in  their  place.  As  he  had 
himself  translated  the  Epistle  to  ifw  Pisos  eleven  years  earlier, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  lie  sticks  very  close  to  it,  Wliether, 
as  has  been  said  by  some,  he  does  not  know  Aristotle,  may 
not  be  quite  certain;  but  it  is  certain  that  Aristotelian  doc- 
trines make  no  figure  in  him;   it  will   be  remembered  tliat 

*  "Vermeille"    with   him   i»   **  vcrmei3h» "  ;    "  voix,"   "  vo^  "  ;    '*  neigeuz,'* 
"negeu»"j  Luc&n,  "Lukeio,"  kc. 
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they  had  not  made  much  even  in  Italy  at  this  time.  In 
fact,  it  seems  reasonable  to  doubt  whether,  despite  their  ador- 
ation of  Greek,  the  Pleiade  writers  ever  drew  much  direct 
inspiration  from  the  Poetics^  though,  in  Italian  translations 
and  commentaries  at  least,  it  must  have  influenced  them  to 
some  extent 

The  most  interesting  figure  of  Pk^iade  criticism^  however,  is, 

as  it  should  be,  Eonsard  ^  himself.     The  greatness  of  this  really 

BoMard'     great  poet  must  he  injuriously  affected,  but  ought 

hiUgemrai  not  to  be  obscured  to  critical  judgment,  both  by  the 

impoHance.  f^^^  ^^^^  ^j^-^j^  ^^   -^   ^^  blame)  that  he  tried  too 

many  things  and  wrote  too  much ;  and  by  the  other  fact  (for 
which  he  is  blameless)  that  he  attempted  a  new  theory  and 
practice  of  poetry,  not,  like  his  younger  and  more  fortnnate  con- 
temporary Spenser,  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  poetic  wave  in 
his  own  conntryj  but  at  a  time  when  that  country's  energies 
were  steadily  settling  towards  prose.  Yet  he  was  nothing  if 
not  critical  The  actual  amount  of  critical  expression  that  he 
has  left  us  is  not  large :  it  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  devote  to  it 
some  of  the  time  which  he  might  well  have  spared  from  his  too 
copious,  and  sometimes  too  undistinguished,  versemanship.  He 
is,  like  Dryden  (whom  he  resembles  in  not  a  few  ways  so  much 
that  I  should  be  surprised  if  the  parallel  has  not  struck  others), 
somewhat  careless  of  outward  consistency  in  his  critical  utter- 
ances— ^a  carelessness  indicative  in  each  case  of  real  critical 
sincerity,  of  the  fact  that  the  two  poets  were  honestly  seeking 
the  way,  and  had  the  sense  not  to  persevere  in  blind  alleys 
when  they  found  them  blind.  Above  all,  like  the  whole  of  hia 
school,  he  is  distinguished  by  a  critical  note,  which  must  be 
dwelt  on  in  the  Interchapter  succeeding  this  book,  but  which 
may  well  be  indicated  here — the  note  that  they  are  much  more 
bent  on  the  production  of  new  Uterature  than  on  the  study 
of  old. 

But,  for  all  this,  he  is  a  remarkable  critic,  and  in  hia  critical 


nuiin,  8  voU.,  Parit.  1857-1867. 
Thi^  art  not  quite  '*  complete,"  but 
thfl  ODUMioiM  {which  may  be  fouod,  if 


Anybody  wants  tliem,  in  luch  reipect- 
»ble  works  m  the  Cabinet  Satiriqrt4 
Ac)  fortuQfttely  do  not  concern  ia* 
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aperpus  we  can  ourselves  perceive  germs,  indications,  suggestions, 
which  might  have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  much  larger 
body  of  actual  criticism.  Indeed  these  are  (as  M.  Pellissier^ 
and  others  have  shown)  actually  responsible  for  much  that  is 
most  characteristic,  and  for  most  of  what  is  best,  in  the  Classical 
school  of  the  next  century,  which  affected  to  despise  him,  as  well 
as  for  other  things  which,  if  that  school  had  followed  them  out, 
would  have  saved  it  from  its  most  fatal  mistakes  and  short- 
comings. 

The  main  critical  loci  in  Eonsard  have  been  duly  pointed  out 
by  his  editor,  M,  Prosper  Blanchemain.  They  are  the  formal 
The  Ahr^a<6  ^^^^9^  ^^  ^'-^''^  Foitique  of  1565;  the  prefatory 
de  FAi't  matter  to  his  not  too  well-starred  epic,  the  Fran- 
Fo^tique.  ciadCj  ten  years  later  and  onwards ;  and  the  remark- 
able Capmie  an  Seigmur  Simon  Nkolits—B.  poem  written  late, 
and  not,  it  seems,  published  save  posthumously.  The  '*  Abridge- 
ment "^  answers  to  its  name,  for  it  only  tills  just  twenty  Elzevirian 
pages.  It  begins  in  a  manner  which  shows  (as  ao  many  other 
thin^^s  do  in  Ronsard)  the  gaps  which  separated  him  from,  as 
well  as  the  ties  which  united  him  to,  the  usual  thought  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  still  more  that  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Although  there  are  of  course  exceptions,  the  general  drift  of 
Italian  criticism  had  been  that  poetry,  like  any  other  art  or 
science,  is  a  thing  teachable  and  learnable.  On  no  other  ground 
could  the  "  archaeolatry/'  which  we  have  found  almost  universal, 
be  maintained  for  a  moment  Now  Eonsard,  though  he  dwells 
again  and  again  on  the  necessity  of  study,  begins  with  an 
apology  for  writing  an  Art  of  Poetry  at  all.  He  has  had, 
he  says  modeslly,  some  experience  and  practice,  and  he  will 
do  his  best  to  give  his  correspondent^  the  benetit  thereof.  But 
poesy  is  plus  mentdl  q^ie  iraditif,  which  we  may  translate  "  more 
native  to  the  mind  than  communicable  to  it."  He  accordingly 
converts  (with  an  agreeable  twist)  the  stock  invocation  to  the 
Muses  into  a  real  prayer  for  this  mental  endowment,  and  with 
equal  ingenuity  freshens  up  the  stale  dicMs  about  the  divinity 


^  In    ed.    of  Vauquelin  {sup.   ciL)^ 
*  £d.  idt,  viL  317<aa7 


^  Aipliouse  Delbt^Dc,  Abbd  of  Haute- 
Combe  in  Savoy, 
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of  Ancient  poets,  and  about  the  Muses  refusing  to  lodge  save 
in  a  virtuous  and  pious  mind.  Therefore,  too,  study  of  these 
former  favourites  of  poetry  is  requisite^  But  from  these 
generahties  he  plunges  straight  iuto  extremely  minute  details. 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French — it  is  probable  that  he  does  uot 
mention  Italian  because  his  correspondent,  Delbi^ue,  was  of 
Italian  extraction— are  to  be  carefully  studied  as  languages. 
The  rules  of  French  prosody — ^amoug  which  is  here  for  the  first 
time  authoritatively  included  the  alternation  of  masculine  and 
feminine  rhymes— are  to  be  carefully  observed,  and  e  is  to  be 
always  elided  before  a  vowel.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that 
Ronsard  uses  *'  ctesura  "  for  "  elision,"  a  catachresis  in  which  he 
had  followers,  and  which  even  aflected  Dryden,  Greek  and 
Roman  proper  names  are,  where  possible,  to  be  frenchitied  in 
termination.  "  The  old  words  of  our  romances  "  (this  is  of  the 
first  importance)  are  not  to  be  ejected,  but  to  be  chosen  with 
care  and  prudence.  Terms  of  art  and  technical  similes  are  to 
be  sought  out  with  extreme  diligence,  so  as  to  supply  life  and 
nerve  to  the  book.  Dialect* words  may  be  used  at  need;  the 
example  of  the  Greeks  being  invoked  here — perhaps  a  little 
rashly.  Invention,  says  Ronsard,  is  the  working  ot  the  Imagin- 
ation ;  but  he  seems  still  inclined  to  the  old  limitation  of  this 
word  to  the  retailing  of  images,  and  reprobates  more  strongly 
than  is  perhaps  necessary  or  desirable  ces  iniientions  fantastiques 
€t  mtiaTwholiques  qui  Tie  9e  rapparterU  non  plus  rune  d  PatUre 
qtm  Its  smigts  cnirecoup^s  des  fr&n^iiquts.  There  is  to  be  first 
of  all  (note  the  Frenchman)  Order  and  Disposition  in  poetical 
devices, 

JThis  order  and  this  disposition  are  to  be  secured  by  a  happy 
nature  in  the  first  place,  and  by  a  careful  study  of  good  models 
in  the  second.  Among  these  good  models,  "  those  who  have 
illustrated  our  language  in  the  last  fifteen  years  "  {i.e.,  since  the 
Ik/emc) are  to  be  counted  in;  and  (this  was  added  later) fort^ign 
modern  languages  are  also  to  be  carefully  studied  for  the  enrich- 
ing of  the  mother  tongue,  *' Elocution  *'  is  nothing  else  than 
**  a  propriety  and  splendour  of  words  well  chosen,  and  orna- 
mented with  grave  and  short  sentences,  which  make  verses 
shine,  like  as  do  precious  stones,  well  mounted,  the  fingers  of 
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some  great  seignior.**^  The  vocabulary  must  be  copioufi  and 
composed  of  well-sifted  words,  with  plentiful  description  and 
comparison,  moulded  specially  on  Homer.  The  common  form 
of  "  great "  poem-making  follows,  with  reference  to  Aristotle  as 
well  as  Horace,  with  caution  against  trite  and  otiose  epithets, 
against  epithet-strings  d  tltalunne,  but  with  a  strong  praise  of 
the  mot  2>roprc  Rhyme  is  treated  rather  briefly;  and  then 
Ronsard  drops  to  minutiae  of  es  and  A*s,  discusses  Alexandrines 
(which,  in  a  later  edition,  he  says  he  should  have  employed 
in  the  Franciude  but  for  powerful  command)  and  "  common  " 
(decasyllabic)  verse,  and  others,  passes  to  some  grammatical  and 
orthographical  cautions,  and  ends  with  the  promise,  unluckily 
never  fulfilled,  of  a  longer  Poetic  some  day. 

It  may  have  been  in  part  payment  of  this  promise  that  he 
wrote  the  Prefatory  matter  to  the  Fraiiciade.^  This,  which,  as 
The  Prefaces  ^^  Stands  in  the  modem  editions,  is  triform,  consists 
to  the  of  a  short  Preface  (or  An  Lecteur)  in  prose,  from  the 

j?mQciaao.  mas^^g^'g  q^^j^  hand,  to  the  original  edition  ;  of  a  verse 
exordium,  or  rather  Introduction,  separate  from  the  poem  proper ; 
and,  between  the  two,  of  a  second  Preface  or  Treatise  on  fferoic 
Poetry  of  some  length,  which  we  have,  not  as  it  left  the  author's 
pen,  but  arranged  and  revised  (it  is  said  under  his  direction)  by 
Claude  Binet,  The  critical  interest  of  the  verse  Proem  lies  in 
the  enthusiastic  glorification  of  Homer  and  Virgil  (who  have 
sliown  the  whole  secret  of  epic-writing,  and  whose  work  the 
author  bids  his  own  **  adore  on  its  knees "),  and  in  a  spirited 
reissue  of  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Pleiade  that  French 
is  a  fertile  soil,  all  overgrown  and  untilled,  which  must  be 
brought  under  cultivation  by  the  unsparing  labour  of  po«ts 
and  scholars. 

The  first  Preface  begins  with  the  time-honoured  comparison, 
or  contrast,  between  History  and  Poetry,  as  dealing,  the  one 
with  verity,  the  other  with  verisimilitude.  Hence  Ronsard 
strikes  off  to  set  Homer  and  Yirgil  far  above  all  others,  and  to 

*  "  Jewels  Bvo  words  long 

Tliftt  on  the  Btretched  forefinger  of  all  time 
Sparkle  for  ever." 

— Tknnyson,  The  Prinecu. 

a  £d,eU,,ni,  7*39. 
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fix  a  stitrma  on  Ariosto  as  presenting  a  body  handsome  enough 
in  members,  but  so  counterfeit  and  monstrous  as  a  whole  that 
it  is  like  an  unwholesome  dream.  He  has  evidently  on  his 
mind  the  objection&>  perhaps  of  the  ancients,  perhaps  of  some 
Italians,  to  the  combination  of  historical  poetry,  and  endeavours 
to  meet  the  objection  that  he  comes  nearer  to  actual  history 
**than  Virgilian  art  permits"  by  the  rather  perilous  excuse 
that  Virgil  only  lived  under  a  sccoiui  emperor,  whQe  he  himself 
lives  under  the  successor  of  a  loni^  line  of  kings,  and  that 
Charles  our  Lord  and  King  insisted  on  no  invidious  preference 
being  shown  to  some  of  his  ancestors  over  the  others.  Indeed 
Eonaard  is  too  typical  a  Frenchman  for  a  sense  o!  humour  to 
be  exactly  his  strong  point 

He  then  proceeds  to  name>  as  his  example,  rather  *'  the  naive 
facility  of  Homer  than  the  curious  diligence  of  Virgil " ;  though 
he  ventures  to  reprehend  some  excess  of  improbability  in  the 
scheme  and  details  of  the  Mad,  and  ends  with  some  particulars 
of  apology  and  explanation.  The  most  curious  of  these  are  a 
passage  giving  reasons  (by  no  means  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  sentence  referred  to  above)  for  rejecting  the  Alexandrine  in 
favour  of  the  decasyllabic,  and  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  reader 
not  to  read  his  poem  like  an  official  document,^  but  to  accom- 
modate his  voice  to  its  passion,  and  especially  to  raise  that  voice 
whenever  he  comes  to  a  mark  of  exclamation. 

The  second,  later,  longer,  and,  as  we  have  said,  not  quite 
authentic,  Preface,  addressed  to  the  Ltcteitr  Aprcntif,  is  a 
discourse  on  the  Heroic  Poem  in  general;  and  as  such  is 
responsible  for  the  specimens  of  the  kind  with  which  the 
next  century  was  troubled  in  France,  if  not  for  those  from 
the  ffenriade  downwards,  which  serve  as  even  less  cheer- 
ful ornaments  to  the  French  literature  of  the  eighteenth. 
We  have  seen  already  how  carefulness  and  trouble  about 
this  thing  had  been  gathering  and  growing  in  Italy,  and 
how  it  was,  in  Ronsard's  own  days,  causing  the  storm  about 
the  Gerumkmme.  The  "  Maronolatry  "  which  France  shared 
with  Italy  led   to  it  directly;    and  even    the   championship 

bi<n  pronom/U, 
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of  Homer  (as  in  Konsard*a  own  case)  —  the  attempt  to 
establish  two  kings  of  the  Epic  Brentford— was  certain  to 
conduce  to  it.  Eonsard  himself,  however,  does  not  at  first 
attempt  the  general  question ;  indeed  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
draw  attention  too  of  tea  to  the  far  greater  abstinence  from 
general  and  deductive  consideration  which  at  this  time  char- 
acterises the  French  critics,  as  compared  with  the  Italians. 
He  begins  with  a  fresh  attack  (not  quite  in  the  best  faith,  if 
his  own  later  remarks  be  pressed,  as  perhaps  they  need  not 
be)  on  the  Alexandrine;  and,  by  a  deflection  more  natural 
in  the  original  than  it  appears  in  a  summary,  goes  off  to  a 
panegyric  of  periphrasis,  which  again  was  only  too  docilely 
received  by  his  successors  of  all  schools  for  the  next  two 
centuries  in  France.  His  examples  are  taken  from  Virgil — 
indeed  the  earlier  part  of  this  Preface,  at  anj  rate,  is  as  enthusi- 
asticaUy  Yirgilian  as  Scaliger  himself  could  desire.  Then  he 
puts  stress  once  more  on  the  significant  epithet,  lays  down 
obiter  the  delightfully  arbitrary  dictum  that,  as  the  unity  of 
drama  is  the  revolution  of  a  day,  so  the  unity  of  at  least  a 
war-epic  is  the  revolution  of  a  year,  dwells  largely  on  iiis 
fa\'ourite  distinction  between  the  poet  and  the  versifier,  which 
he  justifies  (not  too  well)  by  insisting  on  artful  variations  of 
the  narrative  by  speeches,  dreams,  prophecies,  pictures,* 
angnrieSj  fantastic  visions,  and  appearances  of  gods  and 
demons.  All  this  time  we  have  heard  nothing  of  Homer, 
and  indeed  have  read  nearly  half  a  score  pages  before  his 
name  occurs  as  furnishing  VirgO  with  some  of  bis  facts  and 
personages,  just  as  he  had  drawn  his  own  from  older  stories, 
"comma  nous  faisons  des  contes  de  Lancelot,  de  Tristan,  de 
Gauvain,  et  d'Artus,"  a  passage  to  be  noted.  The  dozen  or  so 
which  remain  are  oddly  occupied  by  a  sort  of  jumble  of  notes 
and  hints  to  the  epic  poet,  reminding  one  of  that  valuable  paper 
of  advice  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  sent  to  Captain  Amyas 
Leigh,  on  "  all  points  from  the  mounting  of  ordnance  to  the  use 
of  vitriol  and  limmons  against  the  scurvy/'  He  must  describe 
splendid  palaces  €md  grounds,  trace  heroes  and  heroines  to 
gods   and  nymphs,  dress   them   handsomely,  wound  them   in 

*  PrinciptUefnenl  dtt  h<mdier». 
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the  right  places,^  not  invent  too  much,  allow  himsel!  mjamhe- 
mmt  and  hiatus,  use  plentiful  comparisons  and  terms  of  art, 
do  things  handsomely  in  general,  boil  his  very  kettles  with  a 
Homeric  afflatus,^  be  thoroughly  careful  about  study,  but,  above 
all,  attend  to  diction,  as  to  which  the  cautions  and  licences  of 
the  Ahrigi  are  repeated  in  fuller  form,  with  a  special  injunction 
not  to  Ciceronianise  idly,  but  to  f aire  un  lexicon  des  vieUs  mots 
d^Artus,  de  Lancelot,  tt  de  Gauvain, 

Eonsard  will  necessarily  give  us  text  for  remark  on  the 
criticism  of  the  PMiade  in  the  Interchapter  following  this  Book 
HU  criiicai  But  we  must  say  a  little  of  his  critical  attitude  here, 
Qo&ptL  That  it  is  of  more  interest  than  positive  importance 
cannot  easily  be  denied.  Not  only  for  our  purpose,  but  for  its 
own,  it  is  injured  by  the  very  sincerity,  practicalness,  aud  com- 
mon-sense of  the  writer's  purpose  and  view.  He  clearly  does 
not  regard  the  past  of  French  literature  with  quite  such  a 
petulant  contempt  as  that  of  Pelletier  and  Du  Bellay.  But  he 
is  even  more  steadily  and  thoroughly  convinced  that  something 
better  can,  should,  and  shall  be  done:  and  it  is  on  the  doing  of 
this,  by  himself  and  others,  that  all  his  thoughts  are  fixed.  He 
does  not  give  himself  the  time — he  does  not,  it  is  evident,  think 
it  in  the  least  worth  while — ^to  take  a  critical  survey  of  the  past 
in  any  detail,  or  with  any  general  grouping.  It  is  enough  for 
him  that  Homer  and  Virgil  are  of  the  greatest,  and  that  their 
work  is  also  of  the  greatest ;  and  he  wishes  Frenchmen  to  go  and 
do  likewise.  He  almost,  if  not  altogether,  accepts  the  end  as  a 
datum ;  and  is  only  troubled  about  the  means.  In  regard  to 
some  of  these  means  his  doctrine,  though  somewhat  ondoyant 
and  even  inconsistent,  is  surprisingly  sound  and  original.  If 
part  of  it  was  accepted  with  advantage  by  his  countrymen  in 
the  centuries  which  followed,  other  parts  were  discarded  and 
neglected,  with  an  almost  incalculably  disastrous  result.  Tliat 
**  lexicon  of  the  old  words  of  Layicdot  and  Artus "  would  have 
saved  French  from  the  drab  smug  insignificance  of  its  eighteenth- 

1  Odd    a«    theae   ttiLogB  may   seem,  q^iflqu^  m^Uaine,  U  le  fiiui  mtvrer  au 

tbey  &r«  not  fcKil-bui-n  jeflta  of  ao  idle  plu*  mortd  lieu  du   eorpt,  eomtM   U 

historian.    RoxiMard  actuaJly  aaya  them,  cerveau^   le  egmr,  la  fforgf,"^   kc,  ker, 

though  at  greater  length »     See  p.  2S,  and,  p.  29,  "Car  til  fait  bouitlir  de 

**Si  tu  vew^fairt  mourtr  $ftr4e'thamp  I'eau  m  un  chawlron^**  ftc»,  Jux 
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century  garb;  those  cautions  about  enjainhement  and  the  like 
might  almost  have  done  for  France  what  Spenser  and  Shake- 
speare did  for  England, 

But  this  comparative  indepeudeoce  in  some  points  was — 
probably  from  the  want  of  that  real  historical  horizontality  of 
view  which,  of  all  the  sixteenth-century  critics,  Cinthio,  Cas- 
telvetro,  and  Patrizzi  alone  seem  in  various  degrees  to  have 
attained — ^accompanied  by  a  singular  servility  and  conven- 
tionahty  in  others.  "  Why,  O  Prince  of  Poets  ! "  one  feels  in- 
clined to  say,  '*  with  all  reverence  to  your  grey  and  laurelled 
head — why  should  we  trouble  ourselves  about  peinturen  inscHc^ 
€(mtT€  le  dos  d'une  muraille,  et  dcs  haniois,  et  principalcintnt  des 
b&mliers  because  one  very  great  poet  found  them  useful  to  pro- 
duce historical  effects  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago,  and 
another  much  lesser  poet  chose  to  imitate  him  slavishly  some 
thousand  years  later  ?  Why  should  we  do  it,  even  supposing 
the  two  poets  to  be  on  a  level  ?  Very  likely  Homer's  warriors 
had  painted  or  graven  bucklers.  We  have  not.  Arthur's 
knights  had  not — at  least  the  paintings  (assuming  them  to  be 
armorial)  were  quite  diflferent  Why  should  we  have  the 
*  monstrous  language  of  horaee  wounded  to  death '  ?  Why  this 
childish  limitation  in  imitation  ?  Handsome  dresses  are  admir- 
able things:  but  why  must  we  be  limited  to  lion-skins  and 
panther-skins  and  bearskins  for  the  material  ?  If  we  have  got 
to  make  a  cauldron  boil,  let  it  double  double,  boil  and  bubble 
by  all  means :  but  suppose  we  dont  want  to  boil  it  ? "  To  ail 
this  we  not  only  get  no  answer  from  Ronsard  ;  but  in  his  critical 
writing  (not,  as  we  have  said,  extensive  nor  always  outwardly 
consistent,  but  thoroughly  uniform  in  spirit)  we  find  no  trace  of 
any  such  aporia  ever  having  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  Thei/ 
did  these  things  and  produced  good  effects :  let  w^  do  them  that 
we  may  produce  good.  It  seems  a  "good  old  rule"  enough: 
yet  perhaps  it  is  "  a  simple  plan "  also  in  more  senses  than 
one. 

Good  or  bad,  complete  or  incomplete,  this  criticism  is  the 
very  soul  of  the  PUiade,      Its  playwrights,  such  as  Qr^vin^ 

^  In  the  Prefatoiy  Discourse  to  bU      totk  and  Horace,  but  does  not  Uk« 

MiM  dc  Citar  (1562).     He  ertols  Aris*      Seneca. 
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and  Jean  de  la  Taille/  followed  Italian  practice  in  prefixing 
arimmentative  discussions  to  their  playa — reflecting 
on  the  mediaeval  drama,  comparing,  in  modest  or 
buoyant  spirit,  their  own  work  to  that  of  the  ancients,  and  the  like. 
A  section  of  the  school  (as  waa  almost  unavoidable,  despite  the 
**  No-Surrender  "  resistance  which  French  as  a  language  opposes 
to  the  proceeding)  tried  classical  metres  after  the  principles  of 
Tolomei :  and  Jacques  de  la  Taille,  the  brother  of  Jean,  a  poet 
and  dramatist  of  fantastic  but  distinct  ability;  wrote  a  tractate^ 
in  defence  of  them.  They  made  closer  and  closer  approxima- 
tions to  the  absolute  Trinity  of  Unities :  and  though  Du  Bellay 
in  his  youthful  fervour  had  committed  himself  to  a  not  unwise 
antinomianism,  they  more  and  more  showed  themselves  as  the 
true  ancestors  of  the  neo-classic  school,  by  framing  and  insisting 
on  **  rules."  The  great  men  of  letters  who  were  more  or  less 
unattached,  but  well- willing  irregulai-s  of  the  school,  such  as 
Pasquier  and  jMontaigne,  bestow,  in  their  different  ways,  increas- 
ing attention  on  literary  criticism  and  literary  history.  And, 
just  before  and  after  the  junction  of  the  centuries,  when  the 
PUiade  proper  bad  set,  and  its  influence  was  about  to  wane 
before  the  narrow  and  arbitrary  classicism  of  Malherbe  on  the 
one  hand,  and  tlie  rococo-picaresque  of  the  Spanish  school  on 
the  other,  there  appeared  two  formal  Arl&  of  Poetry,  the  one  the 
complete  and  final  code  of  PMiade  Poetic,  the  other  a  rather 
hybrid  and  nondescript  product,  chequering  Eonsardiam  with  a 
good  deal  of  Italian  matter. 

This  last,*  the  earlier  to  appear,  in  1598,  had  for  author  Pierre 

de  Laudun,  sometimes  spoken  of,  from  a  seignory  of  his.  as  de 

Purrtde   Laudun  d'Aigaliers.     It  is  iii  prose,  and  its  author, 

Lattdun,     ^tjj^  jg  roundly  described  by  Herr  Riicktaschel  as  a 

*'  copyist  of  the  purest  water,"  diversities  his  borrowings  from 

Sibilet,  Eonsard^  and  Pelletier  on  the  one  hand,  from  Scaliger 


*  in  the  preffttary  matter  of  hi» 
Sctiil  le  F^tricux,  1572.  Jean  lusBaik 
the  native  drama,  eapeciaUy  the  Mor- 
ftUtiee,  ftod  thinka  highly  of  Seneca. 

^  La  Mani^re  cCf  /aire  d€s  vert  en 
Pran/^tM  ^Bomme  en  Gree  et  en  Latin, 
Paris,  1673.    There  la  a  useful  abstract 


of  thb in  Etiekta«cbel, op.  cU.^p^.  23-27* 
'  L*urt  Poitiqut  Fran^au,  ParU^ 
1598,  Th{«,  like  dmofit  nU  the  works 
noticed  m  thit  chapter,  ia  but  a  little 
book,  odd  to  compare  with  the  clo^e- 
packed  Italian  i|u&rtos.  But  it  la 
longer  than  most  of  its  fellows. 
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and  "Vituperani"  on  the  other,  with  plentiful  examples  from 
his  own  work ;  for  he  had  followed  one  greater  man  with  a 
Franciadc  and  ante-dated  another  with  a  Horam,  I  cannot 
enter  any  strong  protest  against  the  hard  words  (not  confined  to 
those  already  quoted)  which  his  German  critic  bestows  on  him.^ 
His  real  interest  is  purely  that  of  symptom  and  tendency,  in 
wliich  respect  he  shows  a  rather  odd  but  not  uninstructive 
mixture.  On  one  side  he  rejecta  the  Honsardising  coinage 
of  words  and  adoption  of  dialect  forms,  with  other  Pl^iade 
traits.  On  another  he  shows  himself  recalcitrant  to  the  coming 
classicastry  by  declaring  that  "we  are  not  bound  by  their 
laws" — e.g.,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  acts.  On  a  third  we 
find  him  emphasising  this  attitude  into  an  absolute  refusal 
of  the  Unity  of  Time*  against  which  he  says  almost  all  the 
obviouB  and  sensible  things,  in  a  fashion  to  some  extent  re- 
deeming what  is  on  the  whole  the  work  of  a  not  very  in- 
telligent bookmaker. 

Vauquelin  de  la  Fresnaye  has  not  this  sudden  cry  of  the  voice 
in  the  desert:  but  his  A^i  Poiiiqm  is,  as  a  whole,  a  book  of 
Vauqutlindt  infinitely  greater  interest  and  value  than  Laudun's, 
J&Frumyt.  Vauquelin  was  a  gentleman  and  lawyer  of  Nor- 
mandy, who,  born  at  the  ckdtemi  whence  he  took  his  name,  near 
Falaise,  fought,  amused  himself,  loved  the  country  and  its 
sports,  became  President  at  Caen,  and  wrote  verses  of  no  small 
merit  in  various  kinds.  His  Art  Foitiqiw  was  more  than  thirty 
years  on  the  stocks:  and  having  had  its  keel  laid  in  1574,  wlien 
the  FlSiade,  though  a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  was  still  in 
full  flourishing,  did  not  get  launched  till  1605,  when  a  new  age 
had  begun  in  more  than  chronological  fashion.  It  is  a  composi- 
tion of  considerable  bulk,  consisting  of  three  books,  each 
running  to  rather  under  twelve  hundred  lines.  Either  of 
deliberation,  or  as  a  result  of  intermittent  attention  during  the 
time  in  which  it  was  a-prepariug,  Vauquelin  arranged  it  (or 
failed  to  arrange  it)  in  moat  admired  disorder.  The  precisians 
of  the  next  age  would  have  been  horrified  at  the  promiscuous 
character  of  its  observations ;  and  some  would  have  been  grate- 

^  Some  abatement,  however,  QUhsr  be      LauduQ   is  abBoluteljr  iioiiud   on    thm 
claimed,  if  only  on  the  ground   that      vernacular  question. 
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fill  to  its  latest  editor  ^  if,  in  addition  to,  or  instead  of,  part  of  the 
elaborate  and  very  valuable  apparatus  criticits  of  various  kinds 
which  he  has  given,  he  had  prefixed  aa  argument.  As  it  is,  we 
must  make  one :  for  the  book,  if  not  one  of  our  very  greatest 
painis  de  repire,  is  yet  such  a  point. 

After  a  prose  address  to  the  Eeader,  containing  a  rather 
touching  reference  to  the  flight  of  time  and  the  change  of 
Analysis  of  P^^^lic  opinion  since  he  had  begun  his  work,  to 
Ms  Art  the  cares  of  life,  and  the  troubles  of  the  realm,  and 
^^**  the  death  of  old  friends — he  begins  with  the  proper 
invocation.  Immediately  after  he  gives,  as  has  been  justly 
observed,  a  warning  note  by  an  elaborate  simile  -  description 
of  Poesy  as  an  ordered  garden,  with  beds  and  paths  and  hedges, 
wherein  if  any  rude  boy  should  trample  on  the  beds,  desert  the 
paths,  and  break  down  the  espaliers,  the  gardener  would 
assuredly  make  injurious  observations  to  him,  and  drive  him 
out — the  Gardener  being  further  identified  as  no  less  a  person 
than  the  Divinity.  This  comparison  would  of  itself  show  that 
Vauquelin  aims  at  no  arrogant  originality ;  but  he  is  yet  more 
explicit.  His  four  guides  are  le  Jih  dt  NicomacJie  (Aristotle,  of 
course ;  but  note  how  Ronsard's  fatal  counsel  of  periphrasis  has 
already  sunk,  never  to  be  quite  extracted,  into  the  French 
mind!),  the  *' harper  of  Calabria"  (Horace),  Vida,  and  Min- 
turnov-  But  he  hardly  apologises  for  writing  in  French.  Then, 
borrowing  from  Cleanthes,  through  Seneca,  the  old  comparison 
of  verse  to  "a  trumpet  wliich  adds  power  to  the  voice,"  lie 
passes  non  sine  Bis — with  abundant  indulgence  in  mythology — 
to  the  exaltation  of  Number  and  Harmony  at  large,  and  to 
theorising  in  the  Imitation  of  Nature.  He  holds  high  the 
banner   of   the  Bonsardian    unification    of    Arts;    and    while 


*  M*  PftUisaier,  to  whoee  alreftdy 
cit^d  edition  the  referencea  foUowiog 
are  mado* 

*  I  Agree  with  BIr  Spingam  (p.  187) 
Aud  diaagree  with  M.  Pel  Ussier  (p. 
XXX TiU )  in  thLnkicg  th^t  thk  reference 
to  Mintumo  is  quite  »eriou9.  The 
French  ecUtor,  mdeed,  upeaks  of  MiD< 
tumo  rather  oddlj,  coupling  him  with 
Vtda  M  *MeB  deuxjood^j  Italienii,"  aud 

VOL.  n. 


Bayiugthat  both  "  ne  font  <^ue  remilcher 
leis  pr^oeptes  det  auciene,''  which  Vau- 
quelin only  saja  of  Vtda.  Thi«  ia  of 
more  than  doubtful  juartice  as  to  Min- 
tumo, and  why  call  hitn  a  "poet*'? 
He  may  have  written  in  verae  on  other 
oocasioDS,  for  auglit  1  know,  but  his  two 
Poetica  are  a«  unquestionably  in  proae 
aa  Vidft'*  one  is  in  verae. 
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insisting  that  even  the  ugly  may  be  made  interesting,  if  not 
beautiful,  in  the  imitation  of  it,  repeats  the  old  cautions  about 
inconsistent  and  too  fantastic  admixture  of  imagery.  Among 
other  followings  of  Eonsard  we  note  the  earnest  advice  to 
cultivate  stately  descriptions  and  abundant  ornament  But  he 
does  not  omit — though  it  must  be  allowed  he  does  not  observe 
it  over  strictly  himself — the  caution  to  keep  the  thread, 

**  Si  tu  faie  un  Sonnet,  on  si  to  f&iit  une  Ode." 

The  praise  of  order  and  consistency  gives  place  to  remarks  on 
diction  which  repeat  the  Eonsardist  canons  and  cautions,  and 

The,  Fira    to  a  fashionable  contempt  (to  be  taken  up  later,  as 

Book  go  much  else  was.  by  the  thankless  Neo-Classics)  of 
Anagrams  and  Acrostics.  Tlie  usual  twinning  of  Homer  and 
Virgil  is  succeeded  by  reference  to  some  other  classics :  and  for 
a  time  Vanquelin  seems  to  be  confining  himself  (in  so  far  as  his 
BJtpatiatory  manner  ever  admits  confinement)  to  the  mivrage 
hiroique,  whence  he  turns  to  other  kinds,  and  the  verse-forms 
suitable  for  them.  He  repeats  Du  Bellay's  curse  on  haUade  and 
TOTidcau,^  and  passes  like  him  to  a  special  eulogy  of  the  Sonnet, 
in  which  (as  Du  Bellay  was  not  able  to  do)  he  is  able  now  to 
produce  a  stately  list  of  French  practitioners.  This  part  of  the 
Book,  a  little  alter  its  middle,  is  full  of  literary  history  and 
allusion,  the  latter  touching  foreign  languages  and  literatures  as 
well  as  French.  And  the  rest  of  it  is  occupied  with  a  fresh  and 
rather  disorderly  account  of  styles  and  kinds,  with  the  verse 
and  diction  proper  to  each,  ending  up  with  a  curious  amplification 
of  Quintilian's  story  *  about  Apelles  and  Antigonus,  the  moral 
of  which  seems  lo  be  a  sort  of  Medio  tutissimus  iHs, 

The  Second  Book  also  has  its  due  invocations  to  the  Muses 
and  the  King :  and  Vauquelin  divagates,  in  hia  amiable  way, 
for  some  hundred  lines  before  he  settles  down  to 
paraphrase  Horace's  wamiDg  about  the  scriptor 
cydicuB,  and  to  give,  as  examples  of  exordium,  not  merely  a 


I 


Tht  Second. 


^  Imt.  Orat.,  IL  xiii.  18.  The  anec- 
dote iti  Quiotiltaii  is  very  dmple : 
Apelles  p&inta  AotigoDua  in  profile  to 


hide  m  loat  eye.  Vauquelin  (oa  un* 
oerUin  authority)  expaD<ifl  tMii  into  & 
long  story  of  a  competition  between 
Polygnotusi  Soopaa,  and  Dioclea. 
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refashioning  in  Alexandriaes  of  the  opening  of  Ronsard^s 
Franciade,  but  a  long  extract  from  his  own  projected  epic  of  the 
Israelid^,  But  as  soon  as  he  has  done  this  (to  the  extent,  it  is 
true,  of  some  fifty  lines)  he  affects  shame  at  quoting  himself, 
and  bids  the  poet  swim  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  sea,  especially 
in  Virgil.  In  fact,  Vauquelin  is  much  more  of  a  Virgil- 
worshipper  than  Ronsard,  and  almost  as  much  as  Vida,  if  not  as 
Scaliger;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  in  his  work  that  unconquer- 
able, and  as  it  were  magnetic,  repulsion  from  the  greater  poetry 
of  Homer,  and  attraction  towards  the  lesser  verse  of  Virgil,  which 
more  and  more  shows  itself,  from  the  start  of  the  Renaissance 
to  the  finish  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Although  he  again  and 
again  diverges  to  the  prose  Epic  (witK  the  usual  example  of 
Heliodorus  and  the  ^(kwpica),  to  the  artificial  epic  unity  of  a 
year  (which  he  doubtless  took,  after  Ronsard,  from  Minturno), 
and  so  forth,  he  as  constantly  returns  to  Virgil,  describing  him 
in  one  place  plumply  as  **  second  to  Homer  in  age,  but  first 
in  rank." 

Then  he  reverts  to  his  Horace,  and,  not  forgetting  a  hint  to 
the  poet  (one  frequent  with  him)  that  he  had  better  take  French 
and  Christian  subjects  such  as  the  crusade  of  St  Louis,  he 
dilutes  largely  the  famous  clauses  of  his  model  on  keeping 
the  type  of  age  and  youth,  &c.  This  leads  him  naturally  to  the 
subject  of  drama,  on  which  he  is,  of  course,  severely  Horatian ; 
especially  in  regard  to  messengers  and  the  avoidance  ol  awk- 
ward things  on  the  stage.  He  has  the  Ptimdc  drama,  too, 
before  him  as  he  writes ;  extols  the  Chorus,  and  again  does  not 
forget  his  hints  of  Christian  subjects.  But  in  the  sequel  he 
leaves  his  ancient  authorities,  and  their  severer  tastes,  rather 
on  one  side,  in  order  to  dwell  at  great  length  on  the  accessories 
of  the  stage — music,  mxse'tn-sci'm^  &c.,  with  a  not  uninteresting 
reference — like  that  of  Sibilet  {v,  supra)  earlier,  and  possibly 
due  to  it — to  the  moralities  of  no$  vimix  Franfou,  as  well  as 
a  welcome  to  the  Ballet  and  to  his  native  Vaw>de-Vire.  He 
Indulges  in  a  warm  eulogy  of  French  as  a  language  passing 
all  the  vulgars  of  Europe,  and  of  French  poetry,  and  then 
handles  Satire,  a  subject  in  which  he  was  an  expert,  and 
which  he  had  treated  in  a  prose  Discourse,  joined  to  his  own 
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exercises  in  the  kind.  He  connects  it  with  the  Provenr-al 
Sirvente,  allows  the  coq-d-rdm  a  sort  of  poor-relationship,  and 
dwells  on  French  lyric  poets  at  some  length,  once  more  com- 
mending  Latin  models  and  (in  a  deflection,  more  logical  than 
some  of  his,  to  the  subject  of  iambic  and  other  metre)  noticing 
the  recent  attempts  at  a  quantified  prosody.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  prudently  declines  to  commit  himself:  posterity  must 
decide.  And  the  rest  of  the  Book  again  busies  itself  with 
various  styles  and  kinds,  the  measures  proper  to  them,  and 
the  authors,  modern  as  well  as  ancient,  who  have  treated 
them  best. 

These  lucubrations,  however,  disorderly  as  they  may  seem, 
contain  numerous  things  of  interest — a  just  remark  on  rhyme 
as  practically  the  equivalent  of  stricter  metrical  arrangement ; 
observations  on  the  prose  Lancelot,  &c,,  showing  that  Vanquelin 
was  not  destitute  of  that  knowledge  of  the  older  literature  of 
liis  country  which  distinguished  France  aud  Frenchmen  rather 
creditably  in  the  Renaissance,  and  to  which  we  shall  presently 
return.  Divers  contemporary  authors  are  also  mentioned. 
Gamier  being  singled  out  for  special  (and  well  deserved) 
praise;  and  there  is  a  pleasant  reminiscence  of  the  time 
when 

Noofl  paBsions  d&ns  Poitiers  TATril  de  notre  vie, 

and,  instead  of  attending  to  the  study  of  the  law,  followed  the 
frolics  of  the  Muses.  The  actual  close  of  the  Second  Book  is  a 
neither  undignified  nor  ill-felt  wail  over  the  sufferings  of  France 
in  the  religious  wars,  and  an  expression  of  confidence  in  the 
King's  powers  of  healing. 

The  Third  Book,  after  the  usual  decorative  beginnings, 
returns  to  Drama,  and  takes  up  Comedy,  with  praise  for 
Grevin  and  Belleau,  and  a  long  discussion  of  the 
nature  and  varieties  of  the  kind,  including  Tragi- 
comedy, in  which,  naturally,  the  Bradajuante  of  Gamier,  the 
only  considerable  example,  is  taken  for  study.  Next  a  turn, 
half  abrupt,  is  made  to  Pastoral ;  and  then  Vanquelin  returns  to 
his  favourite  Satire  and  to  other  forms,  taking  his  texts  from 
Horace,  Vida,  and  his  own   fancy,  in  a  slightly  bewildering 
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manner,  but  to  some  extent  carrying  ofif  the  it  propos  de  hoties  of 
his  argument  by  his  serene  indifference  to  it,  and  the  total 
absence  of  any  awkward  apologies  or  attempts  to  join.  By 
degrees  be  settles,  or  seems  to  be  settling,  to  the  general  ques- 
tions  (What  is  the  end  of  poetry  ?  Instruction  or  Pleasure  ?  and 
the  like),  but  turns  from  them  to  a  long  catalogue  of  the  poets 
of  his  time. 

The  foot-by-foot  following  of  Horace,  which  is  more  notice- 
able than  ever  in  the  last  three  or  four  hundred  lines — with 
the  licence  of  going  off  at  any  tangent  from  Horatian  texts 
which  Vauquelin  also  permits  himself — would  account  for  any 
amount  of  the  desultoriness  which  is  only  disguised  (if,  indeed, 
it  can  be  said  to  be  disguised)  from  the  most  careless,  in  Horace 
himself,  by  the  brevity  of  his  scale  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
phrase.  But  we  do  not,  of  course,  go  to  Vauquelin  for  an  orderly 
treatise ;  we  go  to  him  that  he  may  tell  us  what  an  interesting 
and  remarkable  division  of  French  men  of  letters  knew  of 
criticism  and  thought  of  literature. 

His  answer  is  not  the  less,  but  the  more,  valuable  because  of 
its  apparent  incoherence,  this  incoherence  being  itself  a  piece  of 
„^  ,     evidence  in  the  case.     The  PUiade,  as  we  have  said 

tion  of  moxB  than  once,  was  eagerly  critical ;  but  it  had  a 

l^J^  strictly  practical  object^  its  criticism  being  entirely 
subsidiary  and  preliminary  to  the  desire  of  creation. 
We  meet  here  with  nothing  of  the  rather  fatally  "  disinter- 
ested*' investigation  of  the  Italians.  Even  the  ancients  are 
studied  less  with  a  view  to  appreciating  their  beauties  than 
with  the  desire  to  steal  their  thunder. 

The  precepts  of  Vauquelin's  four  guides — of  Horace  first  and 
most  of  all,  of  Aristotle  occasionally,  of  Vida  pretty  often,  and 
of  Minturno  n4)nnu7iq^iam,  are  all  adjusted  to  this  end.  Inci- 
dentally, of  course,  Vauquelin  shows  us  some  general  critical 
views — the  canonisation  of  Virgil,  the  adherence  to  the  classical 
Senecan  drama,  the  discouragement  of  mediaeval  forms,  if  not 
entirely  of  medieval  subjects  and  language*  But,  directly,  he  is 
the  technical  instructor,  not  the  theoretical  critic  His  techniqv^., 
with  some  slight  alterations,  is  almost  purely  that  of  Bonsard, 
and  displays  the  same   admixture  of  the  classical  tendency 
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which  the  seventeenth  century  took  up  and  hardened,  with  a 
quasi-romantic  breadth  and  licence  which  that  century  rejected. 
It  is  easy  to  say,  and  not  very  difficult  to  see,  that  it  might — 
that  it  actually  did — result  in  a  practice  too  promiscuous  at 
worst,  at  best  a  little  too  eclectic — that  French  was  not  ready 
in  point  of  time,  and  perhaps  not  quite  suited  in  point  of  tem- 
perament, for  the  bridle  to  be  flung  too  freely  on  the  neck  of 
Pegasiis;  and  that  Vauquelin  is  almost  directly  responsible  for 
inciting  the  growth  of  the  weeds  at  which  his  successor  Boileau 
slashed  with  such  a  desperate  hook  sixty  years  later.  It  is 
even  possible  to  say,  on  the  other  side,  that  Du  Bellay's  ques- 
tioning of  rules  altogether  was,  from  the  Romantic  point  of  view, 
sounder  than  Vauquelin's  provision  of  what  may  be  called  con- 
ditional licences.  We  ought,  however,  to  look  at  the  Art 
Po6i%qm  rather  in  the  light  of  what  had  gone  before  its  long- 
delayed  appearance  than  of  what  followed — at  the  production 
of  1559-1600,  not  at  that  of  1600-1660.  It  is  in  effect  an 
a  posteriori  rationalising  and  methodising  of  PlHade  Poetry. 
This  poetry  is  even  now  not  much  known  in  England,  and  its 
defects — inequality,  heaviness  at  times,  pedantry,  a  strange  and 
almost  irritating  inability  to  get  the  wings  quite  free  save  at 
rare  moments — are  undeniable.  But  there  is  something,  in  the 
Art  itself,  of  the  better  qualities  of  its  subjects :  and  to  those 
who  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  make  their  acquaintance, 
these  subjects  have  a  strange  and  a  peculiar  charm,  in  their 
mixture  of  gravity  and  grace,  of  love  and  lore,  of  paganism  and 
piety,  yea,  of  Classic  and  Romantic  themselves.  The  hedone  of 
the  PUiade  is  aldhM  as  well  as  oikem,  and  in  this  handbook  of 
the  school  Vauquelin  has  revealed  at  least  some  of  its  secrets. 
Those  who  can  do  this  are  no  contemptible,  and  no  common, 
critics. 

But  though  Vauquelin  thus  sums  up,  in  spirit  as  in  time,  the 
formal  criticism  of  the  PUiade,  we  have  not  yet  quite  done  with 
OutikrM:  ^^'  ^^  ^^  been,  throughout,  the  practice  of  this 
Tory,  book  to  take  into  consideration  not  only  such  formal 

Fauchet^  <fec.  gjcpressions,  but  also  those  of  men  who,  outside  formal 
rhetoric  or  deliberate  criticism,  represent  the  literary  taste  of 
their  time.     The  latter  part  of  the  French  sixteenth  century  is 
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not  poor  in  such*  On  the  contrary,  the  interest  in  literature  of 
this  kind  wliich  it  displays  perhaps  exceeds  that  shown  in  any 
country  of  Europe.  Even  Italy,  despite  its  immensely  greater 
volume  of  formal  literary  discussion  and  academic  literary  his- 
tory, falls  short  in  a  certain  intelligent  independence  of  con- 
sideration. We  mi^ht  draw  on  works  of  many  kinds,  from  the 
eccentric  and  mainly  grammatical  or  typographical  but  ex- 
tremely interesting  Champfieury  of  Geoffroy  Tory  (which,  as 
is  well  known,  contains  the  original  of  Rabelais'  Limousin 
scholar)  as  early  as  1529  ;  we  might  without  too  great  strain- 
ing bring  in  Master  Francis  himself,  and  we  cannot  justly 
neglect  the  name  of  Claude  Fauchet,  who  almost  deserves  that 
of  Premier  historian  of  literature  in  Europe.  But,  obeying  that 
system  of  representative  treatment,  especially  in  the  outlying 
departments,  of  the  subject,  the  necessity  of  which  grows  more 
urgent  at  every  chapter  and  almost  every  page  of  this  book,  we 
may  chietly  deal  with  two  writers,  the  one  almost  as  much  of 
an  antiquary  and  historian  as  Fauchet,  but  of  greater  literary 
faculty  and  a  pleasanter  style ;  the  other  one  of  the  great  names 
of  the  world's  letters,  and,  in  his  own  fitful  fashion,  referring  to 
literature  itself  frequently  and  importantly  enough.  To  those 
who  know  anything  of  the  time  this  last  sentence  will  have 
already  named,  without  naming,  Etienue  Pasquier  and  Michel 
de  Montaigne. 

The  chapters  of  Pasquier's  ^  Hecherches  de  la  France,  in  which 
he  deals  with  French  literature,  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
„       .  of  the  whole.     He  had  himself  been  an  ardent  dis- 

The  ciple  of  the  PUiaih,  and   a  pleasant  poet,  in  his 

Rechorohea.  yoyth ;  and  in  his  maturer  years  he  applied  to  the 
history  of  literature  the  same  untiring  research  and  sonnd 
good  sense  which  made  him  the  first  historical  inquirer,  as  dis* 
tinguished  from  mere  chroniclers,  in  France.  It  is  not  entirely 
unimportant  that,  in  his  preliminary  remarks  on  the  subject,  he 
announces  his  intention  of  devoting  his  seventh  book  to  French 

»  The  R€thtrch€»  have  not  been  com-  ChoUi^s  d'E.  P.  (2  voU.,  Pmob,  1849), 

J)letely  reprinted,  1  think,  aixtce  1723,  It  extends  from  i.  230  to  li.  134,  what 

AU  their  literary  Qiiitter,  liowerer,  ii  followi  on  the  UDiTerrity  of  Piris  boiog 

included    in   M,    Ldon    Feug^re*a   ex*  iteelf  not  quite  irrelerMit, 
tremely  lueful  and  well*edited  CEwvret 
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Vomy  ud  bit  €Je^  to  Fmcfa  hnpnig'  •  pointed  if 
tmliaml  wpuwiioii  of  die  fniamimacB  at  yotHxj  in ! 
a¥«ii  tf  Iftte  M  die  nd  of  die  ufaendi  eratnnr.  Bs  im 
abflervetiaof  are  diiectad  &>  die  diffefeiiee  between  Fmch  mmi 
other  tnodera  bii^giiigei  on  die  one  band^  aod  aodent  poe^  en 
tlie  other,  in  tbe  tpitter  of  rfa jisie,  which  be  woald  dertre  (Mi 
without  at  leaat  tm  much  jutUficatioD  of  probabilitj  and  histoty 
BM  Other  theorif tt  can  allege)  from  tbe  rbjrthmical  paralldisras 
of  profle  speech,  at  fimt  accidentally  sweetened  by  bomceoteleii* 
ton,  and  then  deliberately  by  rhyme  itself.  He  is  well  aware 
that  ihii  languaije  of  the  Franks  must  have  been  German ;  and 
hU  t|j**fjry  tjf  French  as  composed  of  thn^  languages,  Walloon 
(by  which  ho  prubably  means  OalliQ  or  Celtic),  Latin,  and 
Fniiiki>]h,  will  be  more  obnoxious  to  philological  pedants  than 
t<i  iibiltiNHpliicjil  pbilologists.  He  known  the  monorhymed  ehan- 
»(tn.^  nicb  JIM  lif'rfi  ana;  (p'anM  Pi4s^  but  i»  disposed  to  put  them 
uutM'  >  II  ii ,  ill  imy,  he  seems  to  think  Unit  there  was  little 
befui.  1 1  iliirUrnih  cuiitury  and  lliiUp  Au^^iiatus,  Yet  he  is 
not  uiiuuaus  of  ihtf  ruui'li  gruutor  autit|uity  nf  the  decasyllable 
as  compared  with  lIr^  Alexuudrini^ 

Indeed  Pasquii^r  luu*  n  nut  iiieuiiHiibniibk^  knowledge  of 
mediieval  poetry  —  a  knowledge  at  any  rate  extending  far 
beyond  that  of  the  IHdiade  generally,  who  were  as 
Af  a  rule  content  to  recognise,  with  a  certain  tolera- 
*^^^  tion,  the  itemm  d$  Im  Urn,  He  knows  and  praises 
Helinand^  die  anUiora  of  tbe  great  AliMmdn^ 
ThiUut  de  Champagne,  Chrestien  de  Troyes,  Raoul  de 
Houdeuc — not  merely,  it  would  eeem«  ttom  Faucbet's  book, 
but  in  themeelvee^  and  be  quolea  Ogimt  U  Danais,  AMs  if 
/Vt^i/m,  C94(mmik,  &e.  like  a  sensible  man,  be  has  diet 
JndispiHSiMe  cbapcer  on  Proven^  literatnre  wbidi  ease 
w^d  «eel  oiBil  el  Fk«Bcb  literary  hieloiy*  dieieby  nakias  ^ 
uninlelUgiUe.  And  dieo  be  peieee  le  the  pioae 
feitncea»  and  tm  die  fomal  poeirr  of  die  foorteettdi 
e(  vliieli  hie  speaks  widmit  aay  of  die  UMiggmmWi  9aA 
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and  he  gives  particular  attention  to  Froissart  and  AJain 
Chartier,  with  mention  of  Villon  and  others,  and  a  very  high 
eulogium  of  Faikelin,  He  does  not,  he  says,  know  the  author 
(nor  do  we),  but  he  will  dare  to  say  that  this  farce,  as  a  whole 
and  in  parts,  fait  contrecarre  to  the  comedies  of  both  Greeks 
and  Romans.  He  is  fairly  copious  on  the  men  of  letters  of  the 
first  half  of  the  century,  and  then  begins  a  new  chapter  with  the 
picturesque  and  often-quoted  phrase  about  the  **  great  fleet  of 
poets  "  that  the  reign  of  Henri  II.  brought  forth,  and  their  new 
style  of  poetry. 

He  gives  to  Maurice  Scfeve  the  honour  of  captaining  the 
leading  ship  of  this  fleet;  and  then  follow  all  the  well-known 
ami  names  (and  some  not  so  well  known)  of  the  school 

critki&m  of  proper,  the  catalogue  being  capped  by  some  ex- 
French  tremely  interesting  and  valuable  critical-anecdotic 

pottry.  remarks  on  the  greater  writers,  especially  Eonsard 

himseli  One  could  hardly  be  more  just  on  this  difficult^  poet 
than  is  Pasquier,  who  allows  him  not  merely  grandeur  but 
sweetness  to  almost  any  extent,  '*  quand  U  a  voulu  ifaw.r  couler**; 
calls  him  grand  poite  enire  pontes,  but  admits  that  he  was  "  tr^s 
mauvais  censeur  et  aristarque  de  ses  livres/'  Then  be  partly 
returns  upon  his  steps  in  another  chapter,  where  he  approaches 
French  poetry  from  a  different  aide,  considering  especially  its 
verse -structure,  with  examples  from  Marot  downwards,  and 
dwelling  on  the  alternation  of  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes 
which  Ronsard  had  sanctioned.  On  this  matter  the  historical 
equity  of  Fasquier  is  especially  noticeable,  as  opposed  to  the  some- 
what excessive  correctness  (according  to  pedagogic  ideas  of  the 
correct)  shown  by  most  Frenchmen.  He  declines  to  take  a  side 
between  "  this  new  diligence  and  the  old  nonchalance,"  And 
he  makes  the  very  acute  observation  that  Marot  only  allowed 
himself  this  nonchalance  in  verse  whick  was  not  to  be  mtng — a 
proof,  as  he  remarks,  that  though  Master  Clement  might  not  be 
Bonsard's  equal  in  learning,  he  had  a  famliU  d'esprU  admirable. 
In  yet  another  passage  he  compares  French  with  Italian  poetry, 
and,  emboldened  by  this,  with  Latin  itself;  taking  the  patriotic 
side  with  equal  courage  and  ingenuity,  and  ending  with  the 
1  Difficult,  that  is,  to  appralBe  critically — not  to  undentand. 
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citation  of  some  of  his  own  Latin  verses  on  Bonsard,  and  with 

the  sigh,  ''  De  toute  cette  grande  compagnie  qui  mit  la  main 
k  la  plume  soos  Henri  TL  il  restait  quatre,  Theodore  de  B^ze, 
Ponthus  de  Thyard,  Louis  le  Caron,  et  moi."  Then,  after  a 
short  appendix-chapter  on  classical  metres  in  French  (which  he 
would  like  to  approve,  hnt  seems  in  two  minds  about),  he  passes 
to  language,  on  his  treatment  of  which  we  cannot  dwell.  But 
he  never  allows  himself  to  stray  far  from  literature,  and  makes 
a  pretext  for  returning  at  some  length  to  his  beloved  Faihdin. 

It  may  be  observed  that  Pasquier^  though  interested  in  letters 
to  an  extreme  degree,  enjoys  more  than  he  judges — not  perhaps 
the  worst  defect  of  the  critic. 

The  agile  and  peDetrating  intelligence  of  Montaigne  could 
hardly  have  failed  in  any  age  to  devote  itself  to  literature;  in 
„  ^  ^  his  own  age  this  devotion  was  especially  inevitable. 
hk  n^ermcu  That  his  dealings  with  the  subject  are  dealings  in 
to  Ikeraiure.  ^^^^  height  of  his  owu  fashion,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say.  Not  many  things  could  be  more  characteristic  than  the 
Essay  on  Pedantry  (I.  24),  in  which  the  whole  spirit  and 
motive,  not  merely  of  the  PUiatk^  but  of  the  sbcteenth  century 
generally,  are  subjected  to  the  irregular  glancing  criticism  of 
the  essayist.  This  single  paper  would  enable  one  to  under- 
stand the  fling  of  a  man  like  Ben  Jonson — the  reverse  of 
unintelligent,  the  reverse  of  unhumorous,  but  full  of  erudition, 
and  of  sixteenth  -  century  reverence  for  it  —  at  "  All  the 
essayists,  even  their  master  Montaigne.*'  On  the  general 
question  whether  what  is  commonly  called  pedantry  is  a  good 
or  a  bad  thing,  Montaigne's  verdict  comes  simply  to  a  "  Mass ! 
I  cannot  tell ! "  He  bestows  hearty  praise  on  Du  Bellay,  a 
non-pedantic  and  courtier- like  man  of  letters,  who  yet  was 
enthusiastic  for  learning ;  heartier  on  Adrian  Turnebus,  a 
pedant  in  the  common  injurious  sense;  and  in  the  middle  of 
his  essay  he  plays  on  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  on  quotations 
from  Plato  and  Cicero,  on  *'  arming  oneself  against  the  fear  of 
death,  at  the  cost  and  charges  of  Seneca."  ^     The  much  longer 

^  VoL   L   p.   165,   ed.    Courbet  and       own  alMolute  and  UDborrowed  stAinp 
Boyer.     /e  n*aim€  point  ccUc  gufitattce       of  phnse  uid  epithet. 
rdtMtipe  et  mendide,  he  goes  on  with  hia 
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chapter  on  Education,  addressed  to  Diane  de  Foix,  which 
immediately  follows,  contains  one  of  the  worst  expressions  of 
EenaJssance  contempt  of  mediteval  literature,  io  the  boast  that 
"of  the  Lancelots  of  the  Lake,  the  Amadis,  the  Hoons  of 
Bordeaux,  with  which  childhood  amuses  itself,"  he  did  not 
know  so  much  as  the  name.  '*My  Lord  Michael"  is  great, 
but  even  he  might  have  been  greater  if  he  hud  known  them. 

Indeed  hardly  anywhere  does  Montaigne  exhibit  his  own 
undulation  and  diversity  more  fully  than  in  relation  to  letters 
— at  one  time  amassing  ancieut  instances  as  if  he  were  totally 
oblivious  of  the  remarks  above  about  Plato  and  Seneca;  at 
another  criticising  for  himself^  with  inimitable  freshness  and 
gusto ;  and  at  another  again  informing  the  scholar,  with  much 
coolness,  that  if  he  will  take  off  hood  and  gown,  drop  Latin, 
and  not  deafen  men  s  ears  with  unmitigated  Aristotle,  he  will 
be  at  the  level  of  all  the  world,  and  perhaps  below  it. 

Even  this,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  so  very  far  from  the  cardinal 
PUiade  principle,  that  study  of  the  ancients  is  an  excellent 
thing,  hut  that  its  chief  value  is  to  equip  and  strengthen  the 
student  for  practice  in  French.  And  Mootaignf,  like  the  rest 
of  his  contemporaries  and  compatriots,  always  had  this 
** cultivation  of  the  garden"  before  him.  It  is  well  known 
how  the  real  pedants  of  his  own  time  objected  to  his  neo- 
logisms, just  as  Fontaine  (or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the 
Quintil)  did  to  those  of  Du  Bellay ;  and  how  large  a  part 
these  neologisms  played  in  the  development  and  nourishing  of 
French  prose.  Every  one  who  knows  anything  of  Montaigne 
knows  his  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  Amyot,  and  of  the  services 
which  that  grant  transhtcur  had  rendered  to  French.  Ajid 
everybody  should  know  the  delicate  and  subtle  appreciation 
which  he  lavishes,  in  a  fashion  so  different  from  the  indis- 
criminate laudations  of  Scaliger,  on  favourite  passages  of  the 
L ancients,  more  particularly  *  on  the  Venus  and  Vulcan  passage 
of  Virgil,  and  the  Venus  and  Mars  passage  of  Lucretius. 
*  Of,,  for  inataocc,  the  remarkable  '  If    there    la  anywhere  a   liappier 

critacal  compariarm  of  Tacitus  aod  critical  phraae,  in  iU  partioukr  kmd, 
; 


Seneca   in   the   Eighth   Eaeay  of    the 
Third  Book,  towarda  the  cloao  {ir,  37 


than   **<^tte   noWe  eircumfusa,   mere 
du  gentil  infiuuM,*'  I  do  nat  know  it. 
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Of  course  Montaigne's  intereats,  despite  his  exquisite  literary 
accomplishment,  are  not  primarily  literary.  But  he  has  given 
The  B^i^ay  oiie  entire  Essay  (II.  10),  and  that  not  of  the 
On  Books,  shortest,  to  Books ;  and  he  has  frequent  glancings 
at  the  subject,  sometimes  characteristically  racy,  as  that  at  the 
Hcptameron,  "un  geutil  livre  'pmi/r  son  estoffe!'  The  "Books" 
essay  begins  with  one  of  his  familiar  jactations  of  imperfection. 
He  has  some  reading,  but  no  faculty  of  retention.  He  often 
intentionally  plagiarises  —  for  instance  from  Plutarch  and 
Seneca.  He  does  not  seek  in  books  anything  more  than 
amusement  and  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  life.  He  refuses 
to  grapple — at  any  great  expense  of  labour^ — with  difficulties. 
He  likes  Rabelais,  Boccaccio,  and  Johannes  Secundys  for  mere 
pastime,  but  repeats  his  depressing  scorn  for  romances,  and 
confesses,  as  did  Darwin  on  the  score  of  Shakespeare,  that  he 
cannot  take  the  pleasure  he  used  to  take  in  Ariosto  and  Ovid, 
He  thinks  Virgil,  Lucretius,  Horace,  and  Catullus  (especially 
Virgil  in  the  Gem*gics  and  the  Fifth  jEneid)  at  the  top  of  poetry 
— a  grouping  which  makes  us  long  to  pin  the  elusive  Peri- 
gourdin  down,  and  force  him,  Proteus  as  he  is,  to  give  us  hia 
exquisite  reasons.  His  judgment  on  Lucan  is  a  little  common- 
place,  "not  the  style  but  the  sentiments " — whereas  the  senti- 
ments of  Lucan  are  but  Roman  "common  form,"  and  his  style, 
if  not  of  the  best  kind,  is  great  in  a  kind  not  the  best.  He 
thinks  Terence  "the  very  darling  and  grace  of  Latin,"  and 
is  half  apologetic  aa  to  the  equalling  of  Lucretius  to  Virgil, 
positively  violent  (it  is,  he  thinks,  hesiisc  et  stupidiU  harharique)  * 
on  that  of  Virgil  to  Ariosto,  and  depressing  again  in  regard  to 
Plautus  (Terence  mnt  bien  mietix  san  gentilliamfne).  He  returns 
again  and  again  to  the  style  of  Terence;  and  warns  us  of 
the  coming  classicism  by  his  objections  to  the  "  fantastiques 
^l^vations  Espagnoles  et  Pdtrarchistes,"  being  equally  "  correct " 
in  exalting  (or  at  least  in  his  reasons  for  the  exaltation,  there 
being  no  doubt  about  the  fact)  of  Catullus  above  Marti aL  On 
Greek  authors  as  such  he  frankly  and  repeatedly  declares  his 
incompetence  to  give  judgment;  but  "now  that  Plutarch  has 

^  Ed.   cit.^  iL    112.      Moet  of  the  ezpreeaiona  quoted  are  iu  the  immediate 
context. 
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been  made  French/*  he  can  as  frankly  yoke  him  once  more 
with  Seneca,  and  extol  the  pair  miper  mthera,  boldly  expressing 
his  comparative  distaste  for  Cicero.  He  would  like  to  have 
"  a  dozen  of  [Diogenes]  Laertius/*  for  the  *'  human  document," 
of  course ;  and  puts  Caesar  above  all  other  historians,  including 
Sallust,  while  he  has  something  to  say  of  divers  French  writers 
of  the  class — Froissart  (who,  he  thinks,  gives  "  the  crude  matter 
of  history  "),  Comines,  Du  Bellay-Langey,  and  others.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  in  this  place  he  says  nothing  about  French  poetry. 
And  when  he  does  take  up  the  subject  much  later,  in  XL  1 7,  at 
the  end  of  the  *'  Essay  on  Presumption,'*  he  is  very  brief,  only 
saying  that  he  thinks  Eonsard  and  Du  Bellay  "  hardly  far  from 
the  ancient  perfection."  At  the  beginning  of  XL  36  he  divides 
with  the  majority  on  the  merits  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  though 
he  once  more  admits  a  disqualification,  which  in  this  case  is,  of 
course,  total  And  in  the  famous  remark,^  **  Poetry  is  an 
amusement  proper  for  women;  it  is  a  frolic  and  subtle  art, 
disguised,  talkative,  quite  occupied  with  pleasure  and  display, 
like  them,*'  he  gives  no  doubt  a  certain  measure  of  his  critical 
capacity  in  less  specially  couditioued  matters. 

This  capacity  is,  indeed,  strictly  limited.  Montaigne  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  much  set  as  his  beloved  Plutarch  on 
the  /t/e-side  of  literature,  as  the  only  one  that  really  interests 
him ;  and,  in  addition,  he  has  an  obstinate  prosaic  iuclination, 
with  which  Plutarch  does  not  seem  to  be  nearly  so  chargeable. 
Yet  he  must  have  found  mention  here,  not  merely  as  our  first 
very  great  French  man  of  letters,-  who  has  left  us  literary 
opinions,  but  as  the  very  light  and  glory  of  the  French  intellect 
at  the  meeting  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and 
as  thus  giving  an  index  of  the  greatest  value  to  its  tastes  and 
opinions.     He  displays  (conditioning  it  in  the  ways  just  men- 


^  III.  3,  Lu  TroU  dmimerces,  ed, 
ci<.,  iii.  288. 

^  RaIwUIs  16  no  real  execptioD.  It 
is  needless  to  sfty  that  Oargunimt 
wad  Pantwjrael  do  ooDtAiui  matter 
toucbing  on  Uterature.  But  HabeUifi 
OotDiM  too  early  to  be  critical.  The 
**LibmK7  of  Sidnt* Victor "  and  otber 


tbmgB  are  simply  alarumt  and  eiciir- 

fflona  of  hiH  geoeral  cauifiaign  against 
the  rearguard  of  *'  tnoukiiili  iguor&Dce  '* ; 
and  in  lila  referenoea  to  Freuch  poetry 
he  doe<i  not  aeem  to  have  got  beyond — 
or  to  have  wi«hetl  to  get  beyond — com* 
placent  ac<^ute8cence  in  rhitoriqvtur 
pedantry* 
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tioned,  and  others,  by  his  intense  idioayncraay)  the  general 
literary  attitude  of  the  time — an  active,  practical,  striving 
towards  performance,  a  rather  conventional  and  arbitrary 
admiration  of  the  fartlier  past,  a  contempt,  or  at  least  good- 
natured  underestimation,  of  the  nearer,  and  fair,  if  vague,  hopes 
for  the  future.  But  considering  the  intensely  critical  character 
of  Montaigne's  intellect  in  most  directioua,  its  exertions  in  this 
direction  tell  us  even  more  by  what  they  do  not,  than  by  what 
they  do. 
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BACKWABDNE88  OP  EN0H8H  CRITICISM  NOT  IMPLYINO  INFERIOEITT— ITS 
CAUSE — THE  INFLITENCE  OF  RHETORIC  AND  OTHER  MATTERS— HA WE&— 
THE  FIB8T  TUDOR  CRITICS^ WILBON  :  HIS  *  ART  OF  RHETORIC'  J  HI8  AT- 
TACK ON  "  INKHORN  TERMB  ^ — HIB  DEALING  WITH  FIQURKS — CHEKE  :  HIS 
RESOLUTE  ANGLICISM  AND  ANTI^PRECIOSITY— HIS  CRITICISM  OF  SALLUST 
— ASCHAJi — HIS  PATRIOTISM— HIS  HORROR  OF  ROMANCE,  AND  OF  THE 
'MORTE  D' ARTHUR '"  his  GENERAL  CRITICAL  ATTIT0DE  TO  PROSE, 
AND  TO  POETRY— THE  CRAZE  FOR  CLASSICAL  METRES — SPKCIAL  WANTS 
OF  ENGLISH  PROSODY— ITS  KINDS:  (1)  CHAUCERIAN^S)  ALLITERATIVB 
— (3)  rTALIANATED — DEFICIENCIES  OF  ALL  THREE — THE  TEMPTATIONS 
or  CRtTlCiSM  IN  THIS  RESPECT— ITS  ADVENTUBBR8  :  ASCHAM  HIMSELF 
—WATSON  AND  DRANT — GASOOIGNE— HIS  *  NOTES  OP  INSTRUCTION^ — 
THEIR  CAPITAL  VALUE— SPENSER  AND  HARVEY— THE  PURITAN  ATTACK 
ON  POETRY — QOSaON — *  THE  SCHOOL  OF  ABUSE* — LODQE's  *  REPLY '— 
SIDNEY'S  *  APOLOGY  FOR  POETRY* — ABSTRACT  OF  IT— ITS  MINOR  BHOHT- 
OOMINGB  AHD  MAJOR  HERESIES— THE  EXCUSES  OF  fiOTHf  AND  THEIR 
AMPLE  COMPENSATION  —  EING  JAMES'S  *  BEULIS  AND  CAUTELIS '  — 
WEBBERS  'discourse' — ^SLIGHT  IN  KNOWLEDGE,  BUT  ENTHUSIASTIC, 
IF  UNCRITICAL,  IN  APPRECIATION — PUTTENHAM'S  (1)  ^  ART  OF  ENGLISH 
POESIE'-'ITS  ERUDITION— SYSTEMATIC  ARRANGEMENT  AND  EXUBERANT 
INDULGENCE  IN  FIGURES  —  MINORS  :  HARINOTON,  MERES,  WEBSTER, 
BOLTON,  ETC. — CAMPION  AND  HIS  *  OBSERVATIONS  *— DANIEL  AND  HIB 
*  DEFENCE  OF  RHYME*- BACON — THE  *  ESSAYS  *— THE  *  ADVANCEMENT 
OP  LEARNING'— ITS  DENUNCIATION  OF  MERE  WORD-STUDY— ITS  VIEW 
OF  POETRY — SOME  **  OBITER  DICTA*'— THE  WHOLE  OF  VERY  SLIGHT 
mpORTANGE— STIRLING'S  **  ANACRISIS  "^BEN  JONSON  :  HIS  EgUIPMENT 
^ttlS  *  PREFACES,'  ETC. — THE  DRUMMOND  CONVERSATIONS — THE  *  DIS- 
OOVBRIES '— FORM  OP  THE  BOOK— ITS  DATE^MOSAIC  OF  OLD  AND  NEW 
^^HS  FLOfG  AT  MONTAIGNE— AT  '  TAMERLANE  *— THE  BHAES8FEARE 
PAflAAOS— AND  THAT  ON   BACON— GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE   BOOK. 


The  fortune  of  Eogland  in  matters  political  has  often  been 
noticed ;  and  it  haa  at  least  deserved  to  be  noticed*  hardly  less 
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often,  in  matters  literary.  One  of  the  luckiest  of  these  chances 
came  at  the  time  of  the  Kenaissancej  when  the  necessary 
changes  were  effected  with  the  minimum  of  direct  foreign 
influence,  and  so  slowly  that  the  natural  force  of  the  nation 
and  the  language  was  able  completely,  or  almost  completely, 
to  assimilate  the  influences,  both  foreign  and  classical,  that 
rained  upon  it. 

Nor  was  this  least  the  case  in  respect  of  criticism**  The 
history  of  this  part  of  English  literary  evolution  has  been, 
^^^^jj^j^^_  until  recently,  much  neglected;  and  it  can  hardly 
nessof  be  said  even  yet   to  have  received  comprehensive 

C^^ism  attention.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  bestow 
not  impiffing  soine  time  and  pains  on  it  here,  with  at  least  some 
%T\ftnority,  f^j^.  j^^p^  ^^  correcting  an  unfair  depreciation.  The 
Baron  of  Bradwardine  (displaying  that  shrewd  appreciation  of 
contrast  between  English  and  Scottish  characteristics  which 
belonged,  if  not  to  himself,  to  his  creator)  remarked  to  Colonel 
Talbot  that  it  was  the  Coloners  **  humour,  as  he  [the  Baron]  had 
seen  in  other  gentlemen  of  birth  and  honour"  in  the  Coloners 
country, "  to  derogate  from  the  honour  of  his  burgonet/'  Gentle- 
men of  the  most  undoubted  birth  and  honour  (as  such  things  go 
in  literature),  from  Dry  den  to  Matthew  Arnold,  have  displayed 
this  humour  in  regard  to  English  criticism.  But  there  has  been 
something  too  much  of  it;  and  it  has  been  taken  far  too 
literally  by  the  ignorant.  M.  Brunetiere  has  expressed  his 
opinion  that  Frenchmen  would  make  un  veritable  nmrcfd  de 
dupe  if  they  exchanged  Boileau,  Marmontel,  La  Harpe,  and  Co. 
for  Lessing  and  some  others.  I  shall  not  in  this  place  express 
any  opinion  on  that  question  directly.  But,  if  this  book  does 
what  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  it  do,  it  will  at  least  show 
that  to  exchange,  for  any  foreign  company,  our  own  critics, 
from  Sidney  and  Ben  Jonson,  through  Dryden  and  Addison, 


^  Tlie  two  chief  monogi-aph*  on  thiB 
are  Sping^arn,  op.  cii.,  in  the  <li vision 
appurtenant  (pp. 253- 3 10),  and  Profeflsor 
F.  E.  Schelling,  Poeiie  and  Verfc 
Orkici^m  of  (he  Mcign  of  Eliiahth, 
PhUftdelphia,  1891.  Haalewood  re- 
printed moet  of    the   tezta   togethei* 


in  Ancifni  Critical  £gmya,  2  vola,, 
London,  1811-15,  and  Mr  Arber  the 
most  important  Mparatelj  in  his 
Efujtuh  RepriTUi.  Mr  Gregory  Smith 
w  now  edtthig,  for  the  Clarendon  Preaa, 
the  fuUeat  collection  yet  bsued. 
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Samuel  Johnson  and  Coleridge,  Lamb  and  Hazlitt,  to  Mr  Arnold 
himself,  would  be  **un  v&Uahk  TnarM  de  "—Moses  Primrose. 

It  will  have  been  sufficiently  seen  in  the  last  vohime  that 
the  backwardness  of  English— a  backwardness  long  exaggerated, 
but  to  some  extent  real,  and  to  no  small  extent  healthy — was 
nowhere  exhibited  more  distinctly  than  in  the  department 
which  supplies  the  materials  of  this  history.  Until  the  close  1 
of  the  fifteenth  cantnry,  and  for  some  decades  afterwards,  not 
a  single  critical  treatise  on  English  existed  in  the  English 
language,  or  even  in  Latin;  the  nearest  approach,  even  in 
fragment,  to  any  utterance  of  the  kind  being  the  nciif  and 
interesting,  but  only  infantinely  critical,  remarks  of  Caxton 
in  his  prefaces,^ 

The  fact  is  that,  not  only  until  a  nation  is  in  command  of 
a  single  form  of  *'curial''  speech  for  literary  purposes,  but 
until  sufiScient  experiments  have  been  made  in  at 
least  a  majority  of  the  branches  of  literature, 
criticism  is  impossible,  and  would,  if  possible,  be  rather  mis- 
chievous than  beneficial.  Now  England,  though  it  possessed 
at  least  one  very  great  author,  and  more  than  a  fair  number 
of  respectable  seconds  to  him,  was»  up  to  1500  at  least,  in 
neither  case.  Till  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  had 
been  practically  trilingual ;  it  was  bilingual  till  past  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth,  if  not  till  far  into  the  seventeenth,  so  far  as 
literature  was  concerned.  Nor,  till  the  towering  eminence  of 
Chaucer  had  helped  to  bring  the  vernacular  into  prominence, 
was  there  any  one  settled  dialect  of  primacy  in  the  vernacular 
itself.  Further,  the  fifteenth  century  was  nearly  at  its  end 
before  any  bulk  of  prose,  save  on  religious  subjects,  was  written ; 
and  for  another  century  the  proportion  of  translation  over 
original  work  in  prose  was  very  large  indeed. 

At  the  same  time  the  scholastic  Rhetoric — which  had  always 
played  to  criticism  the  part  of  a  half-faithless  guardian,  who 
keeps  his  pupil  out  of  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  property, 


'  Such  at  thoM  oa  the  "  l»ir  Unguage 

of  FVikooe,"  and  the  iitrictures  passed 

by  Margaret  of  Englaud  and  Burgundy 

<m  the  '*  default  in  mine  English  **  {HU- 

VOL.  IL 


lory  o/  Troif) ;  qo  the  "  right  good  and 
fair  English  "  of  Lord  Riven  {DkU  omd 
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yet  preserves  that  property  in  good  condition  to  hand  over 

Theinflu-    to  hiiB  perforce   at  some   future   time  —  was  still 

^  ^/^        faithfully  taught.*     The  enlarged  and  more  accurate 

and  other    Study  of   the  classics   at   the  Kevival  of  Learning 

matters.       get  classical  criticism  once  more  before  students  in 

the  orir^inals ;  the  eager  study  of  those  originals  by  Continental 

scholars  was  sure  to  reflect  itself  upon  England ;  and,  lastly, 

religious  zeal  and  other  motives  combined,  here  as  elsewhere, 

to  make  men  determined  to  get  the  vernacular  into  as  complete 

and  useful  a  condition  as  possible.     Nowhere  does  the  intense 

national  spirit,  wliich  is  the  glory  of  the  Tudor  period,  appear 

more  strongly  than  in   this  our  scholastic  and  **umbratile" 

division  of  the  national  life, 

Longj  indeed,  before  this  scholastic  and  regular  criticism  made 
its  appearance,  and  during  the  whole  course  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  critical  appreciation,  stereotyped  and  un- 
methodised  it  may  be,  but  gennine  for  all  that,  and 
stimulating,  had  made  its  appearance.  The  extraordinary 
quality  of  Chaucer,  the  amiable  pastime -making  of  Gower, 
and,  a  little  later,  the  busy  polygraphy  and  painful  rhetoric 
of  Lydgate,  had,  almost  from  the  moment  of  Chaucer  s  deatli, 
attracted  and  inspired  students.  The  pretty  phrase  about 
Chaucer *s  "gold  dew-drops  of  speech,"  which  justly  drew  the 
approval  of  a  critic  so  often  unjustly  severe  on  ante-Renais- 
sance work  as  Mr  Arnold,  was,  as  is  known  even  by  tyros  in 
the  study  of  English  literature,  repeated,  expanded,  varied  by 
almost  every  prominent  writer  for  a  century  and  a  quarter  at 
least,  till  it  reaches,  not  exactly  final,  but  most  definite  and 
noteworthy,  expression  in  the  work  of  Stephen  Hawes,  that 
curious  swan-singer  of  English  mediaeval  poetry.  In  the  to  us 
eccentric,  if  not  positively  absurd,  exposition  of  the  Trivium 
and  Quadrivimii  which  diversifies  the  account  of  the  courtship 


HmoM. 


■ 


^  There  !iiw»  been  some  disposition 
to  deoj  thia,  and  to  urgue  that  de- 
apjte  the  cuuatftnt  use  of  the  icord 
Bhetoric  Id  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  teaching  of  the  thing  had  declined. 
I  do  not  think  there  ia  much  evidence 
of  tbift  M  regtrda  England  ;  and  the 


long  and  ourioua  passage  of  Hawei, 
to  be  preaeDily  discuAaed^  is  etrong 
evidence  againat  it,  Khetoric  hsA  no 
IcM  than  Hgkt  chaiitera  of  the  Pa9tifi%€ 
of  Pleasure,  a«  againflt  one  apieoe  for 
Grammar  and  Logic 


HAWES, 
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of  Grandamour  and  La  Bell  Pucell,^  the  praise  of  the  Three  is 
led  up  to  by  a  discussion  of  Rhetoric  and  Poetics  so  elaborate 
and  minute  that  it  occupies  more  space  than  is  given  to  all  the 
other  Arts  together,  and  nearly  double  that  which  is  given  to  all 
the  rest,  except  a  largely  extended  Astronomy.  Rhetoric  her- 
self, after  being  greeted  by  and  greeting  her  pupil  in  the  most 
"  aureate  "  style,  divides  herself  into  five  parts,  each  of  which 
has  its  chapter,  with  a  "  Eeplication  against  ignorant  Persona  " 
intervening,  and  many  curious  digressions  such  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  sort  of  Earthly  Paradise  of  Literature  with  four  rivers, 
**  Understanding,"  '^Closely' Concluding,"  **  Novelty/'  and  "Car- 
buncles,"* and  a  '* Tower  of  Virgil"  in  their  midst  Lydgate 
has  been  already  praised  for  *'  versifying  the  depured  rhetoric  in 
English  language,"  but  he  comes  up  once  more  for  eulogy  as 
*'  my  master "  in  the  peroration,  and  has  in  fact  considerably 
more  space  than  either  Gower  or  Chaucer,  Nor,  confused  and 
out  of  focus  as  such  things  must  necessarily  appear  to  us,  should 
we  forget  that  Hawea  and  his  generation  were  not  altogether 
uncritically  endeavouring  at  what  was  "  important  to  Hum*' — 
the  strengthening  and  enriching,  namely,  of  English  vocabulary, 
the  extension  of  English  Uterary  practice  and  stock. 

Yet  their  criticism  could  but  be  uncritical:   and  the  luck 

above  referred  to  appears  first  in  the  peculiar  scholastic  char- 

Tht  Hrfft     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  criticism  of  the  tirst  English  school  of 

Twlor       critics  deserving  the  name.     No  one  of  its  members 

*^  *^**'        was  exactly  a  man  of  genius,  and  this  was  perhaps 

lucky ;  for  men  of  genius  have  rarely  been  observed  to  make 

the  best  schoolmasters.     All  were  fully  penetrated  with  the 

Benaissance  adoration  of  the  classics ;  and  this  was  lucky  again, 

because  the  classics  alone  could  supply  the  training  and  the 

models  just  then  required  by  English  prose,  and  even  to  some 

extent  by  English  poetry*    All  were  very  definitely  set  against 

Gallicifling  and  Italianising  ;    and  yet  again  this  was  lucky, 

because  England  had  been  overdosed  with  French   influence 


>  The  PoMtimc  of  Pleamre,  ed. 
Wright  (Percy  Society,  London,  1845), 
pp.  27-56. 

*  Tkia  Fourth   lUver  will  Appear  a 


liM  atu-tUpg  ''noveltj"  when  t^ 
ithminalinfj  power  attributed  to  the 
atone  ta  remembered* 
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for  centuries^  while  their  opposition  to  Italian  did  perhaps 
some  good,  and  certainly  little  harm.  But  all  were  thoroughly 
possessed  by  the  idea  that  English^  adjusted  to  classical  models 
as  far  as  possible,  but  not  denationalised  or  denaturalised, 
ought  to  be  raised  into  a  sufficient  medium  of  literary,  as 
of  familiar,  communication  for  Englishmen,  And — with  that 
intense  Eenaissance  belief  in  education,  and  a  high  and  noble 
kind  of  education  too,  which  puts  to  sharae  the  chattering 
and  pottering  of  certain  later  periods  on  this  unlucky  subject 
— all  were  determined,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  bring  English 
up  to  this  point.  The  tendency  was  spread  over  a  great 
number  of  persons,  and  a  considerable  period  of  time.  Its 
representatives  ranged  from  healthy  and  large-souled,  if  not 
quite  heroic  or  inspired,  scholars  like  Ascham  to  "acrid- 
quack  "  pedants  like  Gabriel  Harvey;  But  the  chief  of  these 
representatives  were  the  well-known  trio,  of  whom  one  has 
just  been  mentioned^ — ^Sir^  Thomas  Wilson,  Sir,  John  Cheke, 
and  Koger  Ascham.  They  were  all  friends,  they  were~aircon- 
temporary  members  (to  her  glory  be  it  ungrudgingly  said)  of 
one  University,  tlie  University  of  Cambridge,  and  though  the 
moral  character  of  all,  and  especially  of  the  first  two,  had 
something  of  the  taints  of  self-seeking  and  of  sycophancy, 
which  were  the  blemishes  of  the  Tudor  type  of  writers,  all 
had  the  merits  of  that  type  as  exhibited  in  the  man  of  the 
study  rather  than  of  the  field^ — intense  curiosity  and  industry, 
a  real  patriotism,  a  half-instinctive  eagerness  to  action,  a  con- 
sciousness how  best  to  adorn  the  Sparta  that  had  fallen  to 
their  lot,  and  a  business-like  faculty  of  carrying  their  concep- 
tions out.  From  various  indications,  positive  and  indirect,  it 
would  seem  that  Cheke,  who  was  the  eldest,  was  also  the  most 
"magnetio,"  the  most  Socratically  suggestive  and  germinal  of 
the  three:  but  his  actual  literary  work  is  of  much  inferior 
importance  to  that  of  Ascham  and  Wilson. 

Wilson's  Art  of  Eh^oric  ^  is,  as  the  other  dates  given  in  the 

^  Wilfton  lias  tiBually  been  dignified  Eogliah,    Leonard    Coie    having   prc- 

m  this  way  :  but  fiome  authoritiea,  in-  ct?<ied     liiin    "  about    1524 "    with    an 

uluding  the  DicL  Nat.  Biog,,  deny  him  English     mlaptatioo,     apparently,     of 

koighthood.  MeUnchtbon,    But  this  is  of  no  critical 

^  It  was  not   actually  the   &rst  in  import&Dce* 


n 
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text  and  notes  will  show  suflBciently,  by  no  means  the  first 
WiUon '  hvf  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  school ;  nor  is  it  that  which  has,  on  the 
Art  of         whole,  the  most  interest  for  us.     But  it  deserves 

etonc ;  precedence  historically  because,  as  no  other  does,Jt 
keys,  or  gears,  the  new  critical  tendency  on  to  the  old  technical 
rhetoric.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  151*3,  dedicated"to 
Edward  VI.  Wilgon  dates  his  prologue  to  tbe  second  ^  on  the 
7th  December  1560;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  pub- 
lished till  1563,  Between  the  date  of  the  first  edition  and  the 
writing  of  this  Prologue,  Wilson,  an  exile  at  Rome,  had  fallen 
into  the  claws  of  the  Inquisition  as  author  of  the  book  and  of 
another  on  Logic  ;  and,  as  he  recounts  with  natural  palpitation, 
escaped  literally  **so  as  by  fire,"  his  prison-house  being  in 
flames. 

His  two  first  Books  Wilson  faithfully  devotes  to  all  the  old 
technicalities — Invention,  Disposition,  Amplification,  "  States," 
hi$ attack on^^^  the  rest/   But  his  third  Book,  '*  Of  Elocution."*  ^ 
**Iukham     announces  from  the  first  an  interest  in  the  matter 
^^TTtu,  very  different  from   the  jejune   rehashings   of  the 

ancients  (and  chiefly  of  those  ancients  least  worth  rehashing)  ' 
which  the  mediieval  Ehetorics  mostly  give  us.  In  fact,  Wilson 
had  shown  himself  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  in 
the  very  opening  of  the  work  itself*  by  recounting,  with  much 
gusto,  how  *'  Fbavorinus  the  Philosopher  (as  Gellius  telleth  the 
tale)  did  hit  a  young  man  over  the  thumbs  very  handsomely 
for  using  over-old  and  over-strange  words.*'  And  as  soon  as 
he  has  divided  the  requirements  of  Elocution  under  the  four 
heads  of  Plainness,  Aptness,  Composition,  and  Exornation,  he 
opens  the  stop  which  has  been  recognised  as  his  characteristic 
one,  by  denouncing  "strange  inkhorn  terms/'  He  inveighs 
against  the  "^ far-journeyed  gentlemen'*  who,  on  their  return 
home,  as  they  love  to  go  in  foreign  apparel,  so  they  *'  powder 
their  talk  with  oversea  language,"  one  talking  French-English,  i 
another  "chopping  in'' with  English-Italianated.  Professional 
men,  lawyers  and  auditors,  have  their  turn  of  censure,  and  a  real 
literary  "document  "  follows  in  the  censure  of  the  "  fine  cour- 


^  My  copy  is  of  thia,  which  it  the 
fuUer, 


«  Fol-  82, 

'  FoL  I,  vcTBQ,  mi  bottom. 
1 
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tier  who  will  talk  nothing  but  Chaucer"  Most  copious  is  he 
against  uodue  *'Latining"  of  the  tongue,  In  iHustmtion  of 
which  he  gives  a  letter  from  aXincolnshire  gentleman  which 
may  owe  royalty  either  to  the  Limousin  Scholar  of  Rabelais,  or 
even  to  Master  Francis'  own  original,  Geolfroy  Tory  himself. 
And  he  points  the  same  moral  (very  much  after  the  manner  of 
Latimer,  for  whom,  as  elsewhere  appears,  he  had  a  great 
admiration)  by  divers  facetious  stories  from  his  experience, 
*'  when  I  was  in  Cambridge,  and  student  in  the  King's  College," 
and  from  other  sources.  After  which  he  falls  in  with  Cicero 
as  to  the  qualihcations  of  words  allowable, 

"  Aptness  *'  follows ;  and  here  Sir  Thomas*  without  knowing 
it,  has  cut  at  a  folly  of  language  revived  three  hundred  years 
HU  dcaihig  ^^d  more  later  than  his  own  time.  For  he  laughs 
with  Figure,  ^lI  one  who,  **  seeing  a  house  fair-builded  "  said  to 
his  fellow,  '*  Good  Lord,  what  a  handsome  phrase  of  building  is 
this  I "  Wilson's  butt  would  have  been  no  little  thought  of  by 
certain  persons  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  centtiry  and  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth.  Indeed,  one  may  seem  to  re- 
member a  sentence  about  the  merits  of  a  "passage'*  in  a 
marble  chimney-piece,  which  is  a  mere  echo,  conscious  or  un- 
conscious, of  his  "  phrase/'  The  same  temper  appears  in  the 
longer  remarks  on  Composition ;  but  when  we  come  to  Exor- 
nation,  "a  gorgeous  beautifying  of  the  tongue  with  borrowed 
words  and  change  of  sentence/'  Wilson's  lease  of  originality 
has  run  out.  He  is  still  in  the  bondage  of  the  Figures,  which 
he  describes  ambitiously  as  a  kind  '*not  equally  sparpled* 
about  the  whole  oration,  but  ao  dissevered  and  parted  as  stars 
stand  in  the  firmament,  or  flowers  in  a  garden,  or  pretty- 
devised  antiques  in  a  cloth  of  Arras.*'  The  enumeration  is 
full  of  character  and  Elizabethan  piquancy;  but  it  still  has 
the  old  fault  of  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  When  a  man 
writes  even  a  gocKl  oration,  much  more  that  far  higher  thing 
a  good  piece  of  prose  (which  may  be  an  oration,  if  need  serves, 
f  or  anytliing  else),  he  does  not  say  to  himself,  '*Now  I  shall 


^  One  may  regret  '*3parple"  and 
"dkparple/'  which  are  good  and  pic- 
tureeque   EngUehiogs  of  e{B)parpii4cr, 


The  forma  "aparjtle"  aud  "  diaparJtle," 
which  seem  to  hftve  been  comiuQiiier, 
lire  no  loM,  tm  be  log  equiTocal. 
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Chde:  Am 

and  anti- 
pn*Honty. 


throw  in  some  hyperbaton ;  now  we  will  exhibit  a  little  ana- 
diplosis ;  this  is  the  occasioo  surely  for  a  passage  of  zeugma." 
He  writes  as  the  spirit  moves  him,  and  as  the  way  of  art  leads. 
Oue  could  wish,  in  reading  Wilson,  for  another  Sir  Thomas, 
to  deal  with  the  Figurants  as  he  has  dealt  with  the  Chaucerists 
and  the  Lincolnshire  Latiuisers.  But  we  must  not  expect  too 
much  at  once:  and  lucky  are  we  if  we  often,  or  even  some- 
times, get  so  bold  a  striking  out  into  new  paths  for  a  true  end 
as  we  find  in  this  Art  of  Rhetoric. 

Cheke  has  left  no  considerable  English  work,  and  he  seems 
it  IS  perhaps  inevitable  that  at  least  some  of  the  leaders 
in  every  period  of  innovation  should  seem — to  have 
pushed  innovation  itself  to  and  over  the  verge  of 
crotchet.  He  was  a  spelling  and  pronouncing  re- 
former both  in  Greek  and  English ;  and,  classical 
scholar  and  teacher  as  he  was,  he  seems  to  have 
fallen  in  with  that  curious  survival  of  "Saxon"  rendering  of 
words  not  of  Saxon  origin,  the  great  storehouse  of  which  is 
the  work  of  Reginald  Pecock  a  century  earlier.  But  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  main  and  most  influential 
sources  of  the  double  stream  of  tendency  observable  in  Wilson 
himself,  and  still  more  in  Ascham — ^the  tendency  on  the  one 
hand  to  use  the  classics  as  models  and  trainers  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  generally  useful  and  practicable  English  style,  and 
on  the  other  to  insist  that  neither  Jrom  classical  nor  from 
any  other  sources  skould  JEnglish  be  adulterated  by  "inkhorn 
terms,"  as  WDson  calls  them,^  of  any  kind^ — that  is  to  say,  by 
archaisms,  technicalities,  preciousnesses,  fished  up  fits  it  were 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ink-pot^  instead  of  simply  and  naturally 
taken  as  they  came  from  its  surface  to  the  pen.  What  Ascham 
tells  us  that  he  said  of  Sallust  is  the  spirit,  the  centre,  the 
kernel,  of  the  criticism  of  the  whole  school — a  dread  that  is 
to  say,  and  a  dislike  and  a  censure  of  what  he  calls  the  "  un- 
contented care  to  write  better  than  he  could."-     And  it  must 


^  Not  that  the  phraae  U  of  hia  iu- 
vention.  It  seemii  to  have  beea  ii 
catchword  of  the  time,  and  occurs  in 
B*le  (1&43),  in  Peter  Afthtou'a  vertloD 


uf  Joviua  (1546),  Ac, 

*  Of  course  Cheke  had  in  bis  mmd 
th«  pfuaage  of  QumtiUAo  coDceroing 
Julius  Florua  {v.  t^m^  i.  81B). 


cnncisif. 


is  itself  a 
mdne.    It  b  well  that 
tbe  greatest  results  of 
penod,  b^iDniBg  a  few 
eootimuiig  for  an  old  man's 
'  eomtented  care/'  which 
Mieiit     But  if,  at  this 
'  giTen  to  it,  if  the  vigor- 
at  EUabethan  English 
wi  lei  Wfnemi  mMmffy  w%  ito  ptenrare,  the  ecn- 
■flt  bvt  hare  been  dMMtioiis, 
af  SUIinl^  wliicli  nay  be  fbcmd  at  length  in 
qidie  a  hem  m  iXM  kind.    It  is  not 
,  for  the  preposesMa  ol  the  sentence 
abova  (wfaicli  alands  m  the  forefront  of  it) 
I  il  aB  llmnit     It  baa  fmiay  fitda  aekalastic  lapses  in 
mmk  m  tfat  attempt  to  appljr  Ihi  «li  broaaid  OrtUm^ 
mm  iim^ftriim  to  tbe  diaadiviktai^e  of  Sallitst,  as  cotn- 
Mi  nafy  with  Gbeio  b«t  wiA  Cmv«  oa  tbe  aoore  oi 
R  wmM  ban  ben  pleaaMi  la  ebaarna  tbe  ooun- 
lef  f^aataaiMl  Serrilia  if  tbbbal  baenaigiied  in  their 
Aed  tbe  diiKka  «l  lbw|dhto^  lo  which  a 
'  of  SaUest  h  abttoei  ■imiimiHy  dieiieii^  argues  a  literary 
wM  ot  ^ba  wtMt  w^mwA,     B«t  tbe  disposition  of  the 
mmm  ef  dM  telle  eC  SiUmi;^  style,  when,  ha\iiig 
wiM  eet|»  be  took  K>  lileraliire,  and  borrowed  his 
i  Oite  and  Vamx  ai»d  bis  method  from  Thticy- 
bitaiilf   is  aa  extieidiiig^  ingenious  piece  of  critical 
Brai  it  it  «nU  lol  bold  water,  it  shows  us  a  stage 
,  bl  e(HM  directions,  beyond  anythiDg  that 
1  or  mediirval  times  can  show.     The  other  great  "place" 
\  CbelBe%  writlBtg  oocors  in  his  letter  ^  to  Hoby  on  that  learned 
hlV  liaihslatioo  ol  Castiglione,  with  its  solemn  judgment 
(ib^  aulbor,  thoui:h  but  in  middle  age,  was  ill,  and  in  fact 
iiyiugX  ''  1  ^^^  ^  ^^^  opinion,  that  our  own  tongue 


i  flMi  atf^  b»  fiMiad  in  ArWa  In* 
10  Ibi  teok  jail  dl«l,  ^ 


S  ;   ar  In   Professor   Raleigh's  ed.   of 
Hoby  (Loudon,  1000),  pp.  12,  13. 
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flhould  be  written  clean  and  pure,  unmixed  and  unmangled 
with  borrowing  of  other  tongues,  wherein  if  we  take  no  heed 
betimes,  ever  borrowing  and  never  paying,  she  shall  be  fain  to 
keep  house  as  a  bankrupt,"  The  analogy,  of  course,  is  a  false 
one : — there  is  no  need  to  pay,  nor  possibiUty  of  payment,  any 
more  than  a  conquering  monareby  needs  to  fear  the  repayment 
of  the  tribute  it  draws  from  others,  or  than  a  sturdy  plant 
need  dread  bankruptcy  because  it  owes  nourishment  to  earth, 
and  air,  and  the  rain  of  heaven.  But  once  more  the  position 
is  a  definite,  and  not  a  wholly  untenable,  critical  position :  and 
Cheke  shows  himself  here  as  at  once  engineer  and  captain  of  it 
The  chief  representative  of  this  school  is,  however,  beyond 
question,  the  always  agreeable,  and  but  seldom  other  than 
admirable,  author  of  ToxophUus  and  Tlie  S^loqI- 
master  himseli*  His  positive  achievements  in  Eng- 
lish literature  do  not  here  directly  concern  us ;  nor  does  the 
debate  between  those  who  regard  him  as  a  Euphuist  before 
Euphuism,  and  those  who  will  liave  him  to  be  the  chief  ex- 
ample of  the  plain  style  in  early  Elizabethan  literature.  I 
confess  myself  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  latter ;  though  I  know 
what  the  former  mean.  But  it  is  with  what  Ascham  thought 
as  a  critic,  not  with  what  he  did  as  a  writer,  that  we  are  here 
busy;  and  on  this  there  is  no  reasonable  opening  for  serious 
difference  of  opinion,  Ascham's  critical  position  and  opinions 
are  clear,  not  only  from  his  two  famous  and  pleasant  little 
books,  but  from  the  constant  literary  references  in  his  letters, 
ranging  from  elaborate  lucubrations  on  the  study  of  the  classics 
to  an  amusing  little  Cambridge  fling  at  the  older  university, 
where,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  exactly  the  middle  of  the 
century,  taste  was  in  so  shocking  a  condition  that  Oxford  men 
actually  paid  more  attention  to  Lucian  and  Apuleius  than  to 
Cicero  and  Xenophon.- 

in  Aula  if%cidi  in  qiundam  illia*  Aca- 
demkCt  qui  niminm  prrpfcrnuio  LuH- 
anuiii^  Pluturchum  et  Herodittmim,  Scne- 
eanif  A.  Qdlmm^  tt  ApiUHum  uiramqtir: 
littffvam  m  nitnis  ttne^eentcm  tt  ^ntnm 
fwUitem  eompinffere  rnihi  vidtbatur — 
Oilea,  i.  1^.  The  whole  letter  (to 
Sturm)  ia  worth  roAditig* 


*  For  these  two  books  Mr  Arber's 
eJEcellent  reprints  can  hardly  be  but* 
tered.  But  for  our  purpo«C8  the  Lcttert 
are  aIao  ue«ded  ;  &tid  thene,  with  uther 
thingB,  will  be  found  in  Oilea 's  edition  of 
tiie  Work*,  3  toU.  in  4,  Loudon,  1861-05, 

'^  Quid  ontntM  (htonUmrg  »tquwfht\kr 
plane  ne»ewt  «eci  afU4  aliquot  «nenM< 
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The  Tpxqphilm  itself  is  a  critical  document  in  parts,  both  for 
the  initial  manifesto  of  his  desire  "  to  write  this  English  matter 
^ii  in  the  English  tongue  for  Elnghsh  men,^^and  for  the 

patriotism,  more  elaborate  defence  of  the  proceeding  (a  defence 
repeated  in  the  numerous  Latin  letters  accompanying  the  copies 
of  the  book  he  sent  to  his  friends),  as  well  as  for  one  of  those 
hits  at  Eomance  which  were  characteristic  of  Eenaissance 
scholars  too  generally,  and  were  particuiarly  to  be  expected  in 
very  moral  and  rather  prosaic  persons  like  Ascham.  But  we 
necessarily  turn  to  the  SchoolmasUr  for  a  full  exposition  of 
Ascham's  critical  dftm,  and  we  find  it. 

A  tendency  rather  to  slight  poetry,  one  great  heresy  concern- 
ing it  (of  which  more  presently),  and  the  above-mentioned 
ifwAorrarci^*  contempt  OT  evea  horror  of  romance — these  are 
i^oinanee,  thg  worst  things  to  be  noted  here.  All  these  are 
connected  with  a  wider  critical  heresy,  which  is  prevalent  in 
England  to  this  day,  and  which  emerges  most  interestingly  in 
this  infancy  of  English  criticism.  This  heresy  is  the  valuing  of 
examples,  and  even  of  whole  kinds,  of  literary  art,  not  according 
to  their  perfection  on  their  own  artistic  standards,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  artistic  pleasure  which  they  are 
fitted  to  give;  but  according  to  certain  principles — patriotic, 
political,  ethical,  or  theological — which  the  critic  holds  or  does 
not  hold,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  fallacy  being  one  of  those 
proper^ — or,  at  least,  inseparably  accidental— to  the  human  in- 
tellect, is  of  course  perceptible  enough  in  antiquity  itself.  It  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  rife  in  Plato,  and  more  rife  in  Plutarch ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  devotion  of  the  Eenaissance  to  the 
greatest  of  Greek  philosophers  and  prosemen,  to  the  most  enter- 
taining of  Greek  biographers  and  moralists,  had  not  a  little  to  do 
with  its  reappearance,  though  the  struggle  of  the  Eeformation, 
and  the  national  jealousies  which  this  struggle  bred  or  helped, 
had  more.  But  no  one  has  given  more  notable  examples  of  it 
than  Ascham  by  his  attack  on  "  books  of  feigned  chivalry,"  in 
To^vophUus,^  and  his  well-known  censure  of  the  Morte  d! Arthur 
in  Tkn  Schoolmaster? 

^  P.  19,  ed.  Arber,    The  passAge  con-  ^  P.  80,  ed.  Arber. 

tom>  &  atroke  at  monMticism. 
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Than  this  book  there  was,  at  Ascham's  date,  no  more  exquisite 
example  of  English  prose  in  existence.  There  is  not  fco  this  day 
and  of  the  ^  book,  either  in  prose  or  in  verse,  which  has  more 
of  the  true  Romantic  charm.  There  are  few  better 
instances  anywhere  of  subtly  combined  construction 
of  story  than  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  its  parts ;  and,  to  a 
catholic  judgment,  which  busies  itself  with  the  matter  and  spirit 
of  a  book,  there  are  few  books  which  teach  a  nobler  temper  of 
mind,  which  inculcate  with  a  more  wonderful  blending  of  stern- 
neag  and  sympathy  the  lireat  moral  tliat  "the  doer  shall  suffer," 
that  "for  all  these  things  God  shall  bring  us  into  judgment," 
or  which  display  more  accomplished  patterns  of  man  and 
sweeter  examples  of  woman.  Yet  Ascham  (and  he  had  read 
the  book)  saw  in  it  nothing  but  "  open  manslaughter  and 
bold  bawdry/' 

Apart  from  this  somewhat  Philistine  prudery^ — which  oc- 
cupies itself  more  reasonably  with  Italian  fwvdle,  and  the 
translations  of  them  into  English — Ascham's  criticism  is  of  a 
piece  with  that  of  the  whole  school  in  all  but  a  very  few  points. 
He  differed  with  Wilson,  and  with  most  of  the  scholars  of  his 
time,  on  the  subject  of  translation,  which  he  rightly  enough 
regarded  as  a  useful  engine  of  education,  but  as  quite  incapable 
of  giving  any  literary  equivalent  for  the  original  He  agreed 
both  with  Wilson  and  with  Cheke  as  to  the  impropriety  of 
adulterating  English  with  any  foreign  tongue,  ancient  or 
modern »  He  was,  all  the  same,  an  exceedingly  fervent  Cicer- 
onian and  devotee  of  the  golden  age  of  Latin,  And  when  we 
come  in  one  ^  of  his  letters  to  Sturm  on  the  name  of  Pigna  (v, 
mpra,  p.  62),  the  rival  of  Cinthio  Giraldi,  there  seems  to  be 
established  a  contact,  of  the  most  interesting,  between  English 
and  Italian  criticism.  But  (as  indeed  we  might  have  expected) 
no  allusion  to  Pigna's  view  of  the  despised  romances  is  even 
hinted :  it  is  his  dealing  with  the  aureolum  iilicUum  of  Horace 
that  Ascham  has  read,  his  dealings  with  Aristotle  and  Sophocles 
that  he  wishes  to  read. 

Putting  his  theory  and  his  practice  together,  and  neglecting 

*  Thought  to  be  bift  lOiHt,  and  written       cDrre^imn deuce  with  Sturm   m,  na  ve 
la  Dec  1W8;  ed.  Qileii*  ii.  18&.     The      should  expect,  partioulwly  litermy. 
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for  the  moment  his  moral  *'  craze,"  we  can  perceive  in  him  a 
HiB  amoral  t^l^^hly  distinct  ideal  of  English  prose,  which  he 
critical  oHi-  has  onlj  not  illustrated  by  actual  criticism  of  the 
tudtto  '''^^^i  xe  vie  wing  sort,  because  the  material  was  so  scanty. 
This  prose  ia  to  be  fashioned  with  what  may  be  excusably  called 
a  kind  of  squint — looking  partly  at  Latin  and  Greek  construc- 
tion and  partly  at  English  vernacular  usage.  It  does  not  seem 
that,  great  as  was  his  reverence  for  Cheke,  he  was  bitten  by 
Cheke's  mania  for  absolute  Teutonism;  nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  gone  to  the  extreme  of  Latimer  and  Latimer's  admirer, 
Wilson,  in  caring  to  mingle  merely  familiar  speech  with  his 
ordered  vernacular.  But  he  went  some  way  in  this  direction :  he 
was  by  no  means  proof  against  that  Delilah  of  alliteration  which, 
like  a  sort  of  fetch  or  ghost  of  the  older  alliterative  prosody, 
bewitched  the  mid-sixteenth-century  verse  and  prose  of  Eng- 
land, and  had  not  lost  hold  on  Spenser  himself.  And  he  had 
belief  in  certain  simple  Figures  of  the  antithetic  and  parallel 
kind.  But  he  was,  above  all,  a  schoolmaster  —  as  even  being 
dead  he  spoke — to  English  literature  ;  and  his  example  and  his 
precepts  together  tended  to  establish  a  chastened,  moderately 
classical,  pattern  of  writing,  which  in  the  next  generation  pro- 
duced the  admirable  English  prose  of  Hooker,  and  was  not 
without  influence  on  the  less  accomplished,  but  more  germinal 
and  protreptic,  style  of  Jonson. 

We  must  praise  him  less  when  we  come  to  poetry.  The 
history  of  the  craze  for  classical  metre  and  against  rhyme  in 
tijut  to  England,  which  practically  supplies  our  earliest  sub- 
Poetry,  j^ct  of  purely  critical  debate,  is  a  v&rj  curious  one, 
and  may — perhaps  must^ — be  considered  from  more  points  of 
view  than  one,  before  it  is  rightly  and  completely  understood. 
At  first  sight  it  looks  like  mere  mid-summer  madness — the 
work  of  some  Puck  of  literature — if  not  even  as  the  incursion 
into  the  calm  domains  of  scholarship  and  criticism  of  that 
popular  ddirium  tremens^  which  has  been  often  illustrated  in 
politics.  Shifting  of  the  standpoint,  and  more  careful  con- 
sideration, will  discover  some  excuses  for  it,  as  well  as  much 
method  in  it.  But  it  must  be  regarded  long,  and  examined 
carefully,  before  the  real  fact  is  discovered  —  the  fact  that, 
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mischievous  and  absurd  m  it  was  in  itself,  unpardonable  as 
are  the  att-empts  to  revive  it,  or  something  like  it,  at  this  time 
of  day,  it  was  in  its  own  day  a  kind  of  beneficent  '*  distemper  " 
— a  necessary,  if  morbid,  stage  in  the  development  of  English 
prosody  and  English  criticism* 

Inasmuch  as  the  most  obvious  and  indubitable,  as  well  as 
universal,  cause  of  the  craze  was  the  profound  Kenaissance 
The  craz^  admiration  for  the  classics,  it  was  inevitable  that 
for  Cttuidcal  something  of  the  kind  should  make  its  appearance 

ttres,  jj^  most  European  countries.  But  other  and  coun- 
teracting causes  prevented  it  from  assuming,  in  any  of  them, 
anything  like  the  importance  that  it  attained  in  England. 
Unrhymed  classical  metres,  like  almost  every  literary  inno- 
vation of  the  time,  had  been  first  attempted  in  Italy  ;^  but 
the  established  and  impregnable  supremacy  of  forms  like  the 
Sonnet,  the  Canzone,  the  ottava  and  terza  rima,  put  rhyme  out 
of  real  danger  there.  They  were  attempted  in  France.^  But 
French  had  for  centuries  possessed  a  perfectly  well-defined 
system  of  prosody,  adapted  and  adequate  to  the  needs  and 
nature  of  the  language.  And,  moreover,  the  singularly  atonic 
quality  of  this  language,  its  want  not  only  of  the  remotest 
approach  to  quantity  but  even  of  any  decided  accent,  made 
the  experiment  not  merely  ridiculous,  as  indeed  it  mostly  was 
in  English,  but  all  but  impossible.  Spanish  was  following 
Italian,  and  did  not  want  to  follow  anything  else :  and  German 
was  not  in  case  to  compete. 

With  English  the  patient  was  very  much  more  predisposed 

to  the  disease.    Not  only  two,  but  practically  three,  different 

systems  of  prosody,  which  were  really  to  some  extent 

uKHtu  qf    opposed  to  each  other,  and  might  well  seem  more  op- 

^n^Mi  posed  than  they  actually  were,  disputed,  in  practice, 
the  not  too  fertile  or  flourishing  field  of  English 
poetry.  There  was  the  true  Chaucerian  system  of  blended  Eng- 
lish prosody,  the  legitimate  representative  of  the  same  composite 
influences  which  have  moulded  English  language,  and  which 
had  been  slowly  developed  through  the  half-chaotic  beginnings 
of  Middle  English  verse,  and  then  with  almost  premature  sud- 
^  r.  fupm,  p.  46.  •  K  iuprot  p.  127. 
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denneas  perfected  up  to  a  certain  stage  by  Chaucer  himself- 

This  system  combined— though  not  yet  in  perfect  freedom^ — 

ItK  kinds  *    ^^^  Strict  syllabic  foot-division  of  the  French  with 

(1)  Chau-    the  syllabic  licence  of  Anglo-Saxon,  so  as  to  produce 
c€r%an.        ^  system  of  syllabic  equivalence  similar  in  nature 

to,  if  not  yet  fully  in  practice  freer  than,  that  of  the  Greek 
Iambic  trimeter.  It  admitted  a  considerable  variety  of  metres, 
the  base-integers  of  which  were  the  octosyllable  and  deca- 
syllable,  with  lines  of  six,  twelve,  and  others  occasiooally,  com- 
bined in  pairs  or  arranged  in  stanzas  of  more  or  less  intricate 
forms.  But^by  a  historic  accident  which  has  even  yet  to  be 
rather  taken  as  found  than  fully  explained—nobody  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  had  been  able  to  produce  really  good 
regular  ^  poetry  in  Southern  English  by  this  metre,  and  certain 
changes  in  pronunciation  and  vocabulary — especially  the  disuse 
of  the  final  vocalised  e  — were  putting  greater  and  greater 
diflScultiea  in  the  way  of  its  practice. 

Secondly,  there  was  the  revived  alliterative  metre,  either 
genuine — that  is  to  say,  only  roughly  syllabic  and  not  rhymed, 

(2)  AUk^-  but  rhythmed  nearer  to  the  anapJBstic  form  than  to 
«**•••  any  other  —  or  allied  with  rhyme,  and  sometimes 

formed  into  stanzas  of  very  considerable  intricacy*  This, 
which  had  arisen  during  the  fourteenth  century,  no  one 
quite  knows  how  or  where^  apparently  in  the  North,  and 
which  had  maintained  a  vigorous  though  rather  artificial 
life  during  the  fifteenth,  had  not  wholly  died  out,  being  rep- 
resented partly  by  the  ballad  metre,  by  doggerel  twelves, 
fourteeners,  and  other  long  shambling  lines,  and  by  a  still 
lively  tendency  towards  alliteration  itself,  both  in  metred 
verse  and  in  prose.  Latterly,  during  Ascham's  own  youth, 
a  sort  of  rapprochenimt  between  these  two  had  made  the 
fourteenera  and  Alexandrines,  rather  less  doggerelised,  very 
general  favourites ;  but  had  only  managed  to  communicate  to 
them  a  sort  of  lolloping  amble,  very  grievous  and  sickening  to 
the  delicate  ear. 

Thirdly,  and  in   close    connection   with   this   combination, 

'  There  hod,  of  courte,  beezL  some  charming  jeta  of  folk-song  in  hidlad,  gatoI^ 
and  what  not. 
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Wyatt,  Surrey,  and  other  poets  had,  hj  imitating  Italian  ' 
(3)  Italian-  models,  especially  iu  the  sonnet,  striven  to  raise,  to  | 
**'^'  bind  together,  to  infuse  with  energy  and  stiffen  with 

backbone,  the  ungainly  shambling  body  of  English  verse :  and 
Surrey,  again  following  the  Italians,  had  tried,  with  some  snc-  / 
cess,  the  unrhymed  decasy liable  soon  to  be  so  famous  as  blank/ 
verse.  ' 

Now  critical  observation  at  the  time  might  survey  this  field 
with  view  as  extensive  and  intensive  as  it  could  apply,  and  be 
Dtficien^n  ^^^  from  satisfied  with  the  crops  produced.  To  re- 
qfaltthret.  present  the  first  system  there  was  nobody  but 
Chaucer,  who,  great  and  greatly  admired  as  he  was,  was 
separated  from  the  men  of  1550  by  a  period  of  time  almost 
as  long  as  that  which  separates  us  from  Pope,  and  by  a  much 
greater  gulf  of  pronunciation  and  accent.  Nobody  could  write 
like  Chaucer — unless  the  Chaucerian  Uk(yruanies  are  right  in 
attributing  The  Court  of  Lave  to  this  time,  in  which  case  there 
was  some  one  who  could  write  very  much  like  Chaucer  indeed. 
There  was  no  Langland,  and  nobody  who  could  write  in  the 
least  like  Langland,  In  sheer  despair,  men  of  talent  like 
Skelton,  when  they  were  not  Chaucerising  heavily,  were 
indulging  (of  course  with  more  dulcet  intervals  now  and  then) 
in  mere  wild  gambades  of  doggerel. 

But  it  will  be  said.  Was  there  noi  the  new  Italianated  style 
of  poets  of  such  promise  as  Wyatt  and  Surrey?  There  was. 
Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  Wyatt  and  Surrey  themselves 
are,  after  all,  poets  of  more  promise  than  performance;  that 
their  promise  itself  looks  much  more  promising  to  us,  seeing 
as  we  do  its  fulfilment  in  Spenser  and  onward,  than  it  need 
have  done,  or  indeed  could  do,  to  contemporaries;  that  stalwart 
Protestants  and  stout  Englishmen  feared  and  loathed  the 
ItaHanation  of  anything  Enghsh ;  and  lastly,  that  even  the 
prosody  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey  is,  in  a  very  high  degree,  experi- 
mental, tentative,  incomplete.  We  laugh^  or  are  disgusted,  at 
the  twists  and  tortures  applied  by  the  hexametrists  to  our  poor 
mother  tongue;  but  Wyatt  at  least  puts  almost  as  awkward 
constraints  on  her. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  presence  of  these  unsatisfying 
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things^  and  in  the  nonage  of  catholic  literary  criticism,  men 

[n^^mnia^  should  have  turned  for  help  to  those  classics  which 

Worn  of         were  the  general  teachers  and  helpers  of  the  time, 

[^*^**^  "*   "^^^^^  ^^  indeed — already  published  just  as  Ascham 

had  attained  his  year  of  discretion — -a  treatise,  by 

the  greatest  man  of  letters  for  some  fifteen  hundred  years 

tftt  least,  which  contained  the  germ  of  a  warning.     But  it  is 

not  likely  that  Aacham  or  any  of  his  good  Cambridge  friends 

hod  seen  Trissino's  translation  of  the  De  Valgari  Eloquio  ;  and,  if 

any  had,  it  would  have  been  a  stroke  of  genius  to  carry  Dante's 

aeralisation  from  the  Romance  tongues  further.    To  almost  any 

'man  of  the  Renaissance  it  would  have  seemed  half  sacrilege  and 

half  madness  to  examine  ancient  and  modern  literatures  on  the 

aame  plane,  and  decide  what  was  germane  to  each  and  what 

common  to  alh     Greek  Prosody  had  been  good  enough,  with 

•very  minor  alteratiouB,  for  Latin ;   how  should  any  of  these 

upstart  modern  tongues  refuse  what  had  been  good  enough  for 

both  ?    And  let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  they  were  only  half 

wrong.     Greek  and  Latin  did  provide  up  to  a  certain  point — 

that  of  the  foot  as  distinguished  from  the  metre — examples 

which,  duly  guarded,  could   be   quite  safely  followed,  which 

indeed  could  not  and  cannot  be  neglected  without  loss  and 

danger  for  English.      It  was   when   they  went  further,   and 

endeavoured  to  impose  the  classical  combinations  of  feet  on 

Euglisb,  that  they  fell 

Yet  even  from  the  first  they  had  glimpses  and  glimmerings 

of  truth  which  might  have  warned  them ;  while  in 

j^.  their  very  errors  they  often  display  that  combination 

of  independence  and  practical  spirit  which  is  the 

too  often  undervalued  glory  of  English   criticism. 

Ascham  himself — besotted  as  he  is  with  wrath  *  against "  our 


*  It  ia  curious  tbut,  in  this  very  fief* 
hxit  of  Euglish  criticism,  the  ineivilitj 
With  which  critic*  arc  coD8t*iitly  and 
too  justly  charged  iDakes  ita  AppetLr- 
liDce.  Aacham  would  aeem  to  have 
beeu  a  good-natured  »ouI  enough.  Vet 
h«  abuses  rhyme  aod  itA  partisttug  in 
the  true  "  Pdre  Duchene  "  style  which 


aoiue  cnticfl  stOl  aSect.  ''To  follow 
the  Qoths  id  rhyming  iDatead  of  the 
(j  reeks  in  %'er»ifying  "  \&  "'to  eat  aoomB 
with  awine,  whem  we  may  eat  wheat 
bread  among  men.'^  Rhymers  ore  "a 
rude  multitude^''  "  rash,  ignorant 
headi)/^  *'  wandering  blindly  in  their 
foul  wrong  way/*  ^. 
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rude  beggarly  rhyming,"  confident  as  he  is  that  the  doggerel  of 
his  old  friend  Bishop  Watson  of  Lincoln — 

**  All  travellera  do  gladly  report  great  praise  of  Uljaaeiy, 
For  that  he  knew  many  meE'a  mannera,  and  saw  many  citiefl/' — 

exhibits*  as  '*  right  qiiantitie"  of  syllables  and  trae  order  of 
versifying  as  either  Greek  or  Latin — ^yet  saw  -  that  "  our  English 
tongue  doth  not  well  receive  the  nature  of  Carmen  fferoicum, 
because  dmiyhm,  the  aptest  foot  for  that  verae,  is  seldom  found 
in  English."  Truly  it  is  not;  your  dactyl  is  apt  to  play  the 
*'  Waler " — to  buck  under  an  English  rider,  and  either  throw 
him  altogether,  or  force  the  alteration  of  the  pace  to  anapaests. 
The  best  apparent  dactylics  in  English — the  verses  of  Kingsley's 
Andromeda — are  not  really  dactylic-hexameters  at  all,  they  are 
five- foot  anapaBStics,  wnth  a  very  strong  anacrusis  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  a  weak  hypercatalectic  syllable  at  the  end.  And 
with  this  fatal  confession  of  Ascham  (who  had  not  a  very 
poetical  head),  that  of  Campion,  an  exquisite  poet  and  a  keen 
though  warped  critic,  coincides,  as  we  shall  see,  a  generation 
later.  But  the  thiug  had  to  be  done ;  and  it  was  done,  or  at 
least  attempted. 

When  the  craze  first  took  form  in  England  wjs  dn  .pot  exactly 
know,  Aficham  observes  vaguely  that  **  this{misliking  of  rhym* 
Watson  and  ing jpcgiuneth  not  now  of  any  newfangle  singularity^ 
I>ranL  but  hath  been  long  been  misliked,  and  that  of  men 

of  greatest  learning  and  deepest  judgment/*  ^  We  all  think  that 
the  persons  who  agree  with  us  are  men  of  great  learning  and  deep 
judgment,  so  that  matter  may  be  passed  over.  But  apparently 
the  thing  was  one,  and  not  the  best,  of  the  fruits  of  that  study 
of  the  classics,  and  specially  of  Greek,  which,  beginning  at 
Oxford,  passed  thence  to  Cambridge,  and  was  taken  up  so 
busily  in  Ascham's  own  college,  St  John's,     Thomas  Watson,* 


^  SchoolmaMterf  ed,  eii,^  p,  73.  A«< 
oham  actudly  qv^Ut  the  Greek  and 
the  Latin  of  Homer  and  Horace,  and 
declarM  Wateon^s  stulT  to  be  made  aa 
**  uaturaUj  ^*  aa  tlie  one  and  aa  **  aptly '' 
M  ilie  other  1 

»  Ibid.,  p.  145. 

'  P.  147.  The  extraordinarj  oou- 
VOL.  IL 


fiiaion  of  mind  of  the  time  is  lUus- 
trated  by  Aacham*fi  BhelUriog  hiuiBelf 
behind  QuiDtUian  ! 

*  Not  to  be  confounded  with  Tbomaa 
Wataon,  the  author  of  the  Heetiiom- 
ptUhiat  who  came  later,  and  was  aa 
Oxford  man. 
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the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  above  referred  to,  was  Master  of  the 
College ;  Ascham  himself^  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  was  a 
fellow  of  it.  And  still  descending  in  the  collegiate  hierarchy,  it 
was  an  nodergradoate  of  St  John's,  Thomas  Drant,  who  some- 
what later  drew  up  rules  for  Anglo-Classic  verslfymg^-rules 
that  occupied  Spenser  and  Harvey,  with  the  resuTrdF  producing 
some  interesting  letters  and  some  very  deplorable  doggerel. 
Drant  seems  to  have  been  the  **  legislator  of  Parnassus  "  to  the 
innovators ;  but  \vc  have  little  work  of  his,  and  that  little  does 
not  bear  on  the  special  subject. 

Mischievous  craze  as  it  was,  however/  it  had  the  merit  of 
turning  the  attention  of  Englishmen  to  really  critical  study  of 
poetry,  and  it  appears,  more  or  less,  as  the  motif  oi  most  of  the 
group  of  critical  writings,  from  Gascoigne's  Notes  of  In^irudion 
to  DanieFa  Defence  of  Rhjvie,  which  we  slmli  now  discuss. 

In  the  most  interesting  little  treatise  ^  which  lieads  or  initials  ' 
the  now  goodly  roll  of  books  in  English  criticism,  Thomas 
Gascoigne,  though  he  was  himself  a  Cambridg^^man, 
does  not  make  any  reference  to  the  craze.  The  tract 
was  written  at  the  request  of  an  Italian  friend,  Eduai^do 
Donati,  It  is  exceedingly  sliort ;  but  as  fall  of  matter,  and  very 
good  matter,  as  need  be.  In  duty  bound  Gascoigne  begins  with 
insistence  on  fine  invention,  without  which  neither  *'  thundering 
in  rym  ram  ruff,  quoth  my  master  Chaucer,"  nor  *'  rolling  in 
pleasant  words,"  nor  ''  abounding  in  apt  vocables,''  will  suffice. 
But  he  passes  over  this  very  swiftly,  as  over  trite  and  obvious 
expressions,*  suitableness  of  phrase,  &c.,  and  attacks  the  great 
literary  question  of  the  time.  Prosody. 


Gn^coignt. 


^  Some  authorities  have  beeu  much 
too  nillrl  towards  it.  For  ins^taDoe, 
the  late  Mr  Henry  Morley,  who  wvys, 
"  Thomaa  DrMit,  of  course,  did  not 
suppose  that  hia  rules  were  euflcient.*' 
ThiJB  m  chari table,  but  outside,  or  rather 
against,  the  evidence. 

^  Ctriain  Natti  qf  In$tructiQn  con- 
cemintj  tkt  making  of  trrtc  or  rhyme 
in  £mjluh^  ed.  Arber  (with  The  Sied 
Qlau,  &c.),  pp.  31-41,  LoudoQ,  1668. 


OrigiD&lly  ia  the  fourtli  edition  of  Gw^ 
coigne'fl  Pvem»  (London,  1575),  _  Mr 
Spingaru  aeea  indebtedae««  ia_it  to 
Roueard.  ~ 

'  The  obaervatioiifl  of  Ascham ,  Wil* 
aon,  and  the  others  being  incidental 
merely. 

*  **If  I  should  undertake  to  write 
in  praise  of  n  gentle  wo  maOi  I  would 
neither  praise  her  crystal  eye  nor  her 
cherry  lip.*' 


J 
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He  begins  hie  attack  by  the  modest  and  half -apologetic 
request,  "This  may  seem  a  presumptuous  order/'  that,  what- 
His  Notea  of  ^ver  the  verse  chosen  be,  it  be  regular,  aiid  not 
Iiistniction.  wobbling  backwards  and  forwards  between  twelve 
and  fourteen  syllables  on  no  principle.  Then  he  enjoins 
the  maintenance  of  regular  and  usual  accent  or  quantity ; 
and  in  so  doing  insists  on  a  standard  in  regard  to  which 
not  merely  Wyatt  and  Surrey  earlier,  but  even  Spenser  later, 
were  much  less  scrupulous.  "  Treasure,**  he  says,  you  must 
use  with  the  first  syllable  long  and  the  second  short:  you 
must  not  make  it  "treasure,"  And  then  he  makes  a  very 
curious  observation: — 

*'  Commonly  nowadays  in  EDglisk  rhymes,  for  I  dare  not  call 
them  English  verses,  we  use  none  other  order  but  a  foot  of 
two  syllables,"  to  wit,  the  Iamb-  **We  have,"  he  says,  "in 
other  times  used  other  kinds  of  metres,**  as 

**  No  wight  I  in  the  world  |  tbat  wealth  |  can  attain,"  * 

{i,€.,  anapaests),  while  ''our  Father  Chaucer  had  used  the  same 
liberty  in  feet  and  measures  that  the  Latinists  do  use,"  that  is  to 
say,  syllabic  equivalence  of  two  shorts  to  a  long.  And  he 
laments  the  tyranny  of  the  Iamb ;  but  says,  "  we  must  take  the 
ford  as  we  find  it/' 

Then,  after  some  particular  cautions, — a  renewed  one  as  to 
quantifying  words  aright — "understood,"  not  '*  understand,** 
&c,,  as  to  using  as  many  monosyllables  as  possible  (it  is  amus- 
ing to  read  tliis  and  remember  the  opposite  caution  of  Pope), — 
he  comes  to  rhyme,  and  warns  his  scholar  against  rhyme  without 
reason.  Alliteration  is  to  be  moderate :  you  must  not  '*  hunt  a 
letter  to  death."  Unusual  words  are  to  be  employed  carefully 
End  with  a  definite  purpose  to  **draw  attentive  reading,"  Be 
clear  and  senaible.-  Keep  EtigHsh  order,  and  invert  substantive 
and  adjective  seldom  and  cautiously*     Be  moderate  in  the  use 


^  GnAcoigne  dues  not  um  thb  divi- 
•iun ,  or  —  iLnd  %  but  and  for  long 
and  abort,  o^^  (circumflex)  for  com- 
iDoo,  and  indented  lined  {J\J\J\J  *^^ 
JVi  IVj  for  diaajUftbic  and  tnoj liable 


foot  amuigeodentd. 

^  "For  tlie  haughty  ob«<nire  verse 
doth  not  much  delight,  and  the  verse 
tbat  b  too  easy  is  like  a  tale  of  a  roMt<?d 
horse." 
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also  of  that  "  shrewd  fellow,  poetical  licence,"  who  actually  reads 
"hea|ven"  f or  *^  heavn 'M  ^ 

As  for  the  pause  or  Caesura,  Gascoigne  is  not  injudicious. 
"The  pause/'  he  says,  "  will  stand  best  in  the  middle "  of  an 
octosyllable,  at  the  fourth  syllable  in  a  ^  verse  of  ten7*  at  the 
sixth  (or  middle  again)  of  an  Alexandrinej  and  at  the  eighth 
in  a  fourteener.  But  it  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  writer 
in  Ehythm  royal:  '*  it  forceth  not  where  the  pause  be  till 
the  end  of  the  line" — and  this  liberty  will  assuredly  draw 
to  more. 

Next  he  enumerates  stanzas: — ^Ehyme  royal  itself,  ballades, 
sonnets,  Dizains,  and  Sixains,  Virelays,  and  the  "Poulter*a 
measure/'  of  twelve  and  fourteen  alternately,  to  which  his  owe 
contemporaries  were  so  unfortunately  addicted.  You  must 
"  finish  the  sentence  and  meaning  at  the  end  of  every  staff":  and 
(by  the  way)  he  has  "  forgotten  a  notable  kind  of  rhyme  called 
riding  rhyme,  which  is  what  our  father  Chaucer  used  in  his 
Canterbury  tales,  and  in  divers  other  delectable  and  light  enter- 
prises." It  is  good  for  *'  a  merry  tale,"  Rhyme  royal  for  a 
"  grave  discourse,"  Ballads  and  Sonnets  for  love-poems,  &c.,  and 
it  would  be  best,  in  his  judgment,  to  keep  Poulter's  measure  for 
Psalms  and  hymns.  And  so  he  makes  an  end, "  doubting  his 
own  ignorance/' 

The  chief  points  about  this  really  capital  booklet  are  as 
follows : — Gascoigne's  recognition  of  the  importance  of  overhaul- 
Thtir  cap-  iog  English  Prosody ;  his  good  sense  on  the  matter  of 
ittU  value,  thg  c^sura,  and  of  Chaucer's  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  equivalenced  scansion  ;  his  acknowledgment  with  regret 
of  the  impoverishment  which,  in  the  sterility  of  the  mid-six- 
teenth century  before  Spenser,  was  a  fact,  as  resulting  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  iamb ;  the  shrewdness  of  his  general  remarks ; 
and,  last  but  not  least,  his  entire  silence  about  the  new  versify- 
ing, the  "Dranting  of  Veraes/*  It  is  possible  (for  though 
he  was  at  Cambridge  he  seems  to  admit  that  he  did  not  acquire 


*  See  Mitfard,  Harmmiy  of  Lan- 
guage, p.  105,  wha  thinks  the  licence 
joat  the  other  way»  and  iDdeed  roundly 
proDOUDcea  the  proDunci&tion  m   one 


ayUablo  '*  inapoaaible/'  A  little  later, 
again,  Guest  thinkn  the  cfuf-s>' liable 
"  uncouth  &nd  vulgar,'"  A  moat  docu- 
meotmy  diaagreement  t 
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any  great  scholarship  there)  that  he  had  not  come  into  contact 
with  any  one  who  took  interest  in  this :  but  it  is  improbable 
that  it  would  have  appealed  to  his  robust  sense  of  poetry, 
unsicklied  by  Harvey's  pedantry,  and  not  misled  by  Spenser's 
classical  enthusiasm. 

At  this  time,  however,  or  not  loug  after^ — ^the  Noie^  must  have 
been  written  between  1572  and  1575,  and  the  correspondence  of 
Spenser  and  Harvey  actually  appeared  in  1579— these  other 
persons  were  thinking  a  great  deal  about  the  classical  metres. 
The  Fuc  Letters  ('* Three**  and  " Two '*^— not  to  be  confused 
with  the  Four  Letters  which  Harvey  issued  long  afterwards 
about  Greene)  are  full  of  the  subject,  and  of  poetical  criticism 
generally.  They,  together  with  the  controversy  which  arose 
over  Gosson's  School  of  Ahiise,  and  which  indirectly  produced 
Sidney's  Apology  for  Fmtry^  make  the  years  1579*1580  as 
notable  in  the  history  of  English  criticism  as  the  appearances 
of  Eifphiies  and  The  Sfuph^rd^s  Calendar  make  them  in  that  of 
creative  literature. 

Spenser's  first  letter  informs  Harvey  that  "  they  [Sidney 
and  Dyer]  have  proclaimed  in  their  apuoywdy^p '-  [the  Itterary 
Sptji^r  and  c/nnclc  of  Leicester  HouaeJ  a  general  surceasing  and 
Harvey.  silence  of  bald  rhymers,  and  also  of  the  very  best 
too:  insteatrwhereof  they  have,  by  the  authority  of  their 
whole  Senate,  prescribed  certain  laws  and  rules  of  quantities 
of  English  syllables  for  English  verse,  having  had  thereof 
already  great  prsictice^  and  drawn  me  to  their  faction."  And 
later,  "  I  am  more  in  love  with  English  versifying  tlian  with 
rhyming,  which  I  should  have  done  long  since  if  I  would  have 
followed  your  counsel."  He  hints,  however,  gently,  that 
Harvey's  own  verses  (these  coterie  writers  always  keep  the 
name  '*  verses"  for  their  hybrid  abortions)  once  or  twice  "make 
a  breach  in  Master  Brant's  rules."  Which  was,  of  course,  a 
very  dreadful  thing,  only  to  be  "condoned  tanto  poetw."  He 
requites  Harvey  with  a  few  Iambics,  which  he  "  dare 
warrant  precisely  perfect  for  the  feet,  and  varying   not  one 


^  Sm  GroMurt**  WoricM  of  Qobrid 
Ifnrvet/y  vol.  L  pp.  6-150.  ParU  will  be 
found  in  the  Globe  edition  of  Spenser, 


pp,  70e*710, 

'^  I  am  not  re«p<jnuble  for  the  eooea- 
tricitie«  of  thiA  form. 


IM 


KEMAimAnCZ  CfilTICISIL 


fadl  ttnm  the  Bok.**    Aod  then  teXkmM  the  mU^knovii 
bigiiiiitog— 

'^ITflktfi^  Tcn«y  the  witmm  ci  my  tmluipp/  itOe,' 


wlitr«  eerUinljr  tb«  lUte  miut  have  beeo  bad  if  il 
fofclicilottft  a«  ibd  vene. 

Not  such  WM  Gabriel  Harvey  that  he  might  take  even  a 
polite  carrectioo ;  and  hia  reply  ia  a  proper  donnish  setting- 
down  of  a  clever  but  preaumptnoua  yonth*  He  reapecta  the 
Afaopagiifi — indeed  they  mrere  persons  of  worship,  and  Harvey 
waa  a  raturur — more  than  Spenser  can  or  will  suppose,  and  he 
liken  the  trimetera  (indeed,  thongh  poor  things,  they  were 
Spenaer'fi  own  after  all,  and  inch  as  no  man  but  Spenser  could 
have  written  in  their  foolish  kind)  more  than  Spenser  "  can  or 
will  easily  believe/*  But— and  then  follows  much  reviewing 
in  IIjo  now  stale  hole-picking  kind,  which  has  long  been  aban- 
doned, save  by  the  descendants  of  Mil  bourne  and  Kenrick,  and 
a  lofty  protestation  that  "myself  never  saw  your  gorbellied 
nniHtiir's  rultjs,  nor  heard  of  them  before." 

T1k3  Threes  liettors  which  follow  ^  are  distributed  in  subject 
bi'twtion  fill  Kiirthquftko  (which  has  long  since  ceased  to  quake 
''  for  us)  and  the  hexameters.  They  open  with  a  letter  from 
SpeuHor,  in  which  ho  broaches  the  main  question,  "Whether 
our  English  accent  will  enduro  the  Hexameter?''  and  doubts. 
Ywt  he  bus  a  hnukcring  after  it,  encloses  his  own — 

"  8t«  y«  the  blind  fold  M  pretty  god»  that  feathered  archer,"  &c., 

'and  prays  that  Harvey  would  either  follow  the  rules  of  the 
grtat  Dmut.  indorsed  by  Sidney,  or  else  send  his  owm  TIar%'ey 
VeplieH  in  double,  Tiic  first  part  is  some  very  tragical  mirth 
about  the  earthquake ;  the  seeoud,  '*  A  Gallant  Familiar  Letter," 
tackles  the  qvu^stion  of  ver*^itication. 

This  gallant  familiarity  might  possibly  receive  from  harsh 
critira  tho  name  of  uueasy  coxcombry;  but  it  is  at  any  rate 
clear  that  the  author  has  set  about  the  matter  very  seriously. 
He  expresses  delight  that  Sidney  and  Dyer,  •*  the  two  very 
diamonds  of  her  Miyesty's  Court,"  have  b^un  to  help  forward 

>  In  cnxler  ol  componlioii,  not  of  |mUkftlioib 
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"the  exchange  of  barbarous  and  balductum*  rhymes  with 
artificial  verses  " ;  thinks  their  *'  lively  example  **  will  be  much 
better  than  Ascham's  "  dead  advertisement  *'  in  the  Sekoolmasier. 
He  would  like  (as  should  we)  to  have  Drant's  prosody*  His 
own  Rules  and  Precepts  will  probably  not  be  very  different; 
but  he  will  take  time  before  drafting  them  finally.  He  thinks 
(reasonably  enough)  that  before  framing  a  standard  English 
Grammar  or  Rhetoric  (therein  including  Prosody),  a  standard 
orthography  must  first  be  agreed  upon.  And  he  suggests  that 
"  we  beginners  **  (this  from  the  author  of  these  truly  '*  barbarous 
and  balductum"  antics  to  the  author  of  the  Faerie  Qiieene  is 
distinctly  precious)  have  the  advantage,  like  Homer  and 
Ennius,  of  setting  examples.  *'A  New  Year*s  Gift  to  M. 
George  Pilchaunger,"  in  very  doleful  hexameters,  follows,  and 
after  a  little  gird  at  Spenser's  "See  ye  the  Blindfolded/'  another 
sprout  of  Harvey's  brain  in  the  same  kind,  which  has  been, 
perhaps,  more,  and  more  deservedly,  laughed  at  than  any  of 
these  absurdities,  except  the  scarcely  sane  jargon-doggerel  of 
Stany  hurst— 

**  What  might  I  call  this  tree  1  a  Laurell  ?  o  boony  Laiirell ! 
Needa  to  thj  boaghe  will  I  bow  this  knee,  and  veil  my  bonetto  ;" 

with  yet  another^ — 

**  Since  Gahttm  *  came  in,  and  Tascanism  gan  usurp/' 

He  thinks  that  the  author  of  this  last  ''  wanted  but  some 
delicate  choice  elegant  poesy  "  of  Sidney's  or  Dyer's  for  a  good 
pattern.  After  some  further  experiments  of  his  own,  or  his 
brother's,  in  hexametring  some  of  Spenser^s  own  '*  emblems " 
in  the  Calendar,  he  turns  to  Spenser  himself,  whom,  it  seems, 
he  ranks  next  the  same  *'  incomparable  and  miraculous  genius 
in  the  catalogue  of  our  very  principal  English  Aristarchi/*     He 

*  This  word,  which  ia  certainly  a 
cousin  of  "  baldcrdjyib,"  in  a  good 
exaiuijle  of  the  elang  and  jargon  «o 
ofteo  mixed  with  their  preciouftQew  by 
the  Elii»l>ethaD8.  Kaah  borrowed  it 
from  Harvey  to  use  ikgainit  him  ;  and 
the  eccentric  Stftnyhuret  even  employs 
it  in  hia  Virgil,  Stany  buret's  beza- 
metert,  by  the  way  {vidt  Air  Arber'a 


Reprint  in  the  EnfjUth  Seholan 
Librtiry^  No.  10,  Loiidun,  1880)»  are, 
tbankft  partly  to  their  astounding  lingo, 
among  the  maddest  things  in  Engliiih 
literature ;  but  hia  pro^e  prefatory 
matter,  equally  odd  in  phraaef  boa 
some  method  in  ita  madneaa. 

'  La  Caaa'a  book  of  etit^uctte  and 
behaviour. 
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prooeecb  to  speak  of  Bome  of  that  earlier  work  which,  as  in 
Ths  Dffinff  Fdicmn,  is  certainly,  or  in  the  Breams,  possiblr,  lost. 
Aft«r  which  be  writes  himself  down  for  all  time  in  the  famous 
|»liilg^  about  the  Faerie  Quetm,  which  he  had  *'0Dce  ^ain 
ni^h  for^fotten,"  but  which  he  now  sends  home  *'in  neither 
blotter  nor  worse  case  than  he  found  her."  "As  for  his  judg- 
nmiit/*  he  in  "void  of  all  judgment  if  Spenser's  Nine  Comedos 
[lilm  lo^t]  are  not  nearer  Ariosto's  than  that  Elvish  Queene  is 
t4)  the  OrlandOt  which  "  Spenser  "  seems  to  emulate,  and  hopes 
to  overgo/*  And  so  he  ends  his  paragraph  with  the  yet  more 
faiiiouH  words,  "  If  so  be  the  Faery  Queene  be  fairer  in  your  eye 
tlijin  thn  Nine  Mimes,  and  Hobgoblin  run  away  with  the 
gorlanU  from  Aijollo,  mark  what  I  say,  and  yet  I  will  not  say 
what  I  thought,  but  there  an  end  for  this  once,  and  fare  you 
wi'll  till  Ood  or  some  good  Angel  put  you  in  a  better  mind  T' 
Whicli  wordH  let  all  who  practise  criticism  grave  in  their 
nannorios,  and  recite  them  daily,  adding,  '*Here,  but  for  the 

grace  of  Ood 1**  if  they  be  modest  and  fear  Nemesis. 

After  an  interval,  however,  Harvey  returns  to  actual 
criticiami  and  shows  himself  in  rather  better  figure  by  pro- 
testings  in  spite  of  "five  hundred  Drants,*'  against  the  altera- 
tion nf  tlie  quantity  of  English  words  by  accenting  *'  Majesty  " 
tuid  *' Manfully,"  and  *' Carpenter"  on  the  second  syllable. 
And  ho  falls  in  with  Gascoigne  on  the  subject  of  such  w^ords 
as  **  HcdVi-n."  Nor  could  lie,  even  if  he  had  been  far  less  of  a 
pedant  and  coxcomb*  have  given  better  or  sounder  doctrine 
timn  tliat  with  which  he  winds  up.  "It  is  the  vulgar  and 
natural  mother  Prosody,  that  alone  worketh  the  feat,  as  the 
only  supreme  foundress  and  reformer  of  Position,  Diphthong, 
Orthography,  or  whatsoever  else;  whose  affirmatives  are 
nothing  worth  if  she  once  conclude  the  negative/*  And  for 
this  sound  doctrine,  not  unsoundly  enlarged  upon,  and  tipped 
with  a  pleas4vnt  I^tiu  farewell  to  tnea  ehmina  ImmerUa^  mm 
Mlimma  Collifin  Chnta^*'  let  us  leave  Gabriel  in  charity.^ 

)  Th^   furtbtr  klfttn   to   Sp«iiMr»  portMit  d^Tct^ncts.      In   the   kMr 

which  nr  OrOMirl  km  botTG^iffvd  itvm  (1592)  Fvmr  Lttttn^   the  cmbroitej 

Ow  QtmtAm  9amtil^*m  Imm^k^tk  ^  d  t^va%  it  Ui«de^  Greene  »ad  iIm 

BtkM  B&m^^  toMh  loSmmp$  imXtimm  Uring  KmK  b^  Oootuvt  euur^T  liiddai 


iMm^  btti    villi    BO   wm  im-      the  Uterw?  cm^m. 
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Meanwhile  the  strong  critical  set  of  the  time — so  interesting, 
if  not  so  satisfying,  after  the  absolute  silence  of  criticism  in 
The  Puritan  English  earlier — ^was  being  shown  in  another  direc- 
oiUickon  tion  by  a  different  controversy,  to  which,  as  we  have 
roetry.  seen,  Spenser  makes  allusion.  The  points  which 
chietiy  interested  him  at  the  moment  were  formal;  those  to 
which  we  now  come  were  partly  of  the  same  class  though 
of  another  species,  partly  transcending  form. 

Stephen  Gosson  is  one  of  the  persons  of  whom,  as  is  by 
no  means  always  the  case,  it  would  really  be  useful  to  know 
more  than  we  do  know  about  their  private  history 
and  character.  What  disgust,  what  disappointment, 
what  tardy  development  of  certain  strains  of  temper  and  dis- 
position he  underwent,  we  do  not  know ;  but  something  of 
the  kind  there  must  have  been  to  make  a  young  man  of  four- 
and-twenty,  a  fair  scholar,  already  of  some  note  for  both 
dramatic  and  poetical  writing,  and  obviously  of  no  mean  in- 
tellectual powers,  swing  violently  round,  and  denounce  plays, 
and  poems,  and  almost  literature  generally,  as  the  works  of 
the  Devil.  It  is  quite  insufficient  to  ejaculate  '*  Puritanism ! " 
or  "  Platonism  I "  for  neither  of  these  was  a  new  thing,  and 
the  question  is  why  Gosson  w^aa  not  affected  by  them  earlier 
or  later. 

Let  us,  however,  now  as  always,  abstain  from  speculation 
when  we  have  fact;  and  here  we  have  at  least  three  very 
notable  facts  —  Gosson's  School  of  Abuse,'^  with  its  satellite 
tractates,  Lodge's  untitled  JReplf/'^  and  the  famous  Defe^ic^:.  of 
Po€Stf  or  Apologia  for  Poetry  ^  which  Sidney  (to  whom  Gosson 
had  rashly  dedicated  his  book)  almost  certainly  intended  as  a 
counterblast,  thongh  either  out  of  scorn,  as  Spenser  hints,  or 
(more  probably  from  what  we  know  of  him)  out  of  amiable 


^  Ee  prill  ted  by  Mr  Arber,  witb  it« 
dmodt  iiD  mediate  I J  Bubwquent  Apol- 
cgy.  I  wihIx  he  bod  ftdded  tb«  Ephem- 
truiet  of  Phiah  vfhkh  ^csoompauied 
th«  Apology,  And  the  PloffM  Confuted  of 
three  jears  later ;  for  tbese  booka — 
very  trnftll  &ud  very  difficult  of  acceaa 
— idd  aonie thing  to  tlie  controversy. 


2  Sereral  times  reprinted  ;  im.*«t  re- 
ceDtly  by  the  preeent  writer  in  AVtSft- 
bHfmn  und  Jacobean  Pamphhtt  (Loo* 
doD,  1892). 

^Also  frequently  (iadeed  oftener) 
re)>riiited^  m  by  Arber,  Londoii|  18^8  ; 
Shuckburgb,  C&mbridge,  ISn  ;  Cook» 
Boston  (U.S.A.),  1890. 
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and  courteous  dislike  to  requite  a  compliment  with  an  insult, 
he  takes  no  direct  notice  of  Gosson  at  any  time. 

The  School  of  Abuse  (which  is  written  in  such  a  style  as 

almost  to  out-Enphuise  the   contemporary  Euphues  itself)  is 

Tho  School  critical  wholly  from  the  moral  side,  and  with  refer- 

of  Abuae.     ^nc^  to  the  actuali  not   the  necessary  or  possible, 

^atate  of  poetry.     There  are  even,  the  author  says,  some  good 

plays,  including  at  least  one  of  his  own ;    but  the  jzehole  _of 

ancient  poetry  (he  says  little  or  nothing  of  modern)  is  infected 

by  the  blasphemy  and  immorality  of  Paganiam,  and  nearly  the 

whole  of  the  modern  stage  is  infected  by  the  abuses  of  the 

theatre — of  which  Gosson  speaks  in  terms  pretty  well  identical 

with  those  which  Puritan  teachers  hud  for  some  years  past 

been  using  in  sermon  and  treatise.     But  outside  of  the  moral 

and  religious  line  he  does  not  step :  he  is  solely  occupied  with 

the  lies  and  the  licence  of  poets  and  players. 

Lodge's  reply  (the  title  -  page  of  it  has  been  lost,  hut 
it    may   be   the   Hont^t   Excuses    to   which   Gosson    refers    as 

Lodge's     having  been   published  against  him)  is  almost  en- 

^ply*  tirely  an  appeal  to  authority,  seasoned  with  a  little 
personal  invective.  Lodge  strings  together  all  the  classical 
names  he  can  think  of,  with  a  few  mediaeval,  to  show  that 
Poetry,  Music  (which  Gosson  had  also  attacked),  and  even 
the  theatre,  are  not  bad  things.  But  he  hardly  attempts  any 
independent  justification  of  them  as  good  on es^  especially  from 
the  purely  literary  point  of  view.  In  fact,  his  pamphlet — 
though  interesting  as  critical  work  from  the  associate  of  great 
creators  in  drama,  himself  a  delightful  minor  poet  and  no 
contemptible  pioneer  of  English  prose  fiction — is  merely  one 
of  the  earliest  adaptations  in  English  of  an  unreal  defence  to  an 
attack,  logically  as  unreal  thougli  actually  dangerous.  The 
charlatan-geniuses  of  the  Renaissance,  with  Cornelius  Agrippa^ 
at  their  head,  had  refurbished  the  Platonic  arguments  for  the 
sincere  but  pestilent  reformers  of  the  Puritan  type.  Lodge 
and  his  likes,  in  all  countries  from  Italy  outwards  and  from 
Boccaccio  downward,  accept  the  measure  of  the  shadowy  daggers 
of  their  opponents,  and  attempt  to  meet  them  with  weapons 

1  V,  tupra,  p.  28. 
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of  similar  temper  The  only  reality  of  the  debate  is  in  its 
accidents,  not  in  its  main  purport  But  the  assaihiiitR,  in 
England  at  least,  had  for  the  time  an  unfair  advantage,  because 
the  defence  could  point  to  no  great  poet  but  Chaucer.  The 
real  answer  was  being  provided  by  one  of  themselves  iu  the 
shape  of  The  Faerie  Qtteene, 

Sidney's  book,  though  pervaded  by  the  same  delusion,  is  one 
of  far  more  importance.  It  is  not  free  from  faults — in  fact,  it 
Sklney's  ^^^  often  been  pointed  out  that  some  of  Sidney's  doc- 
Apology  for  trines,  if  they  had  been  accepted,  would  have  made 

^^^^y*  the  best  efforts  of  Elizabethan  literature  abortive. 
But  the  defects  of  detail,  of  which  more  presently,  are  mixed 
with  admirable  merits ;  the  critic  shows  himself  able,  as  Gosson,' 
had  not  been  able,  to  take  a  wide  and  catliolic,  instead  of  a' 
peddling  and  pettifogging,  view  of  morality.  Instead  of  merely 
stringing  authorities  toi^^etlier  like  LodgCi  he  uses  authority 
indeed,  but  abuses  it  not;  and  wdiile  not  neglecting  form  he 
does  not  give  exclusive  attention  to  it. 

His  main  object,  indeed  (though  he  does  not  know  it),  is  the 
defence,  not  so  mucli  of  Poetry  as  of  Eonmnce.  He  follows 
the  ancients  in  extending  the  former  terra  to  any  prose  fiction  : 
but  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  would  have,  in  his  mimesis,  a 
quality  of  imagination  which  A rjs totle  1 1 o w hrvr  insists  upoii, 
and  wliich  is  in  tKeliest  sense  Eomantic.  And  ut  this  poetry,  or 
romance,  Tie  makes  one  ot  ihe  lofliest  conceptions  possible. 
All  the  hyperboles  of  philosophers  or  of  poets,  on  order,  justice, 
harmony,  and  the  like,  are  heaped  npou  Poetry  herself,  and  all 
the  Platonic  objections  to  her  are  retorted  or  denied.^ 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  direct  reference  to  Gosson 


'  Our  two  chief  Englwh  -  writing 
Authorities,  Mr  Syraonda  »iicl  Mr  Spin- 
giRTD,  Are  ftt  oddi  aa  to  SidDej^a  indebt' 
i^nen  to  the  Itidiana.  He  quotes  them 
but  apariogly  —  Petrarch,  Boccaccio, 
LAtidino,  anjong  the  older  writera,  Fm* 
CMtoro  acid  Sc&llger  alone,  I  think,  of 
the  modems — and  Mr  Symonda  thought 
thftt  he  owed  thera  Httle  or  nothing, 
MrSpiogani,  uii  the  other  hand,  repre- 
MQta  him  tL»   fullowiDg    them  all    iu 


general,  and  Miutumo  in  particular. 
Aa  u»uai,  it  is  a  case  of  the  gold  and 
aiker  shield.  My  own  reacling  of  the 
Italian  writerH  of  1630-80  leaves  me  in 
no  doubt  that  Sidney  knew  thenii  or 
aome  of  tbem,  pretty  well.  But  hia 
attitude  ia  very  different  from  theirs 
aa  ft  whole,  and  already  aignificant  of  1 
some  apecittlly  English  characteriatica 
in  critieiam. 
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in  the  Apology,  though  the  indirect  references  ate  fairly  clear. 
AUiract  Sidney  begins  (in  the  orthodox  Platonic  or  Cicer- 
of%L  onian  maimer)  somewhat  off  his  subject,  by  telling 
how  the  right  virtuous  Edward  Wotton,  and  he  himself,  once 
at  the  Emperor's  Court  learnt  horsemanship  of  John  Pietro 
Pugliano,  the  Imperial  Equerry;  and  recounting  with  pleasant 
irony  some  magnifying  of  his  office  by  that  officer.  Whence, 
by  an  equally  pleasant  rhetorical  turn,  he  slips  into  a  defence  of 
his  office — his  "unelected  vocation"  of  poet.  Were  not  the 
earliest  and  greatest  authors  of  all  countries,  Miisaeus,  Homer, 
Hesiod,  in  Greece  (not  to  mention  Orpheus  and  Linus),  Livius 
Andronicus  and  Ennius  among  the  Eomans,  Dante.  Boccaccio, 
and  Petrarch  in  Italy,  Chaucer  and  Ciower  for  *'  our  Engliah  *' — 
were  they  not  all  poets  ?  Even  the  philosophers  in  Greece  used 
poetry,  and  Plato  himself  is  a  poet  almost  against  his  will. 
Herodotus  called  his  nine  books  after  the  Muses ;  and  he  and 
all  historians  have  stolen  or  usurped  things  of  poetry.  Wales, 
Ireland,  "  the  most  barbarous  and  simple  Indians,"  are  cited. 
Nay,  further,  did  not  the  Romans  call  a  poet  vatcs,  a  *'  prophet "  ? 
and,  by  presumption,  may  we  not  call  David's  psalms  a  divine 
poem  ?  Whatever  some  may  think/  it  is  no  profanation  to  do 
so.  For  what  is  a  poet  ?  What  do  we  mean  by  adopting  that 
Greek  title  for  him  ?  We  mean  that  he  is  a  mak-cr.  All  other 
arts  and  sciences  limit  themselves  to  nature ;  the  poet  alone 
trana€ends  it,  improves  it,  makes,  nay,  brings  it  ("  let  it  not  be 
deemed  too  saucy  a  comparison  " )  in  some  sort  into  competition 
with  the  Creator  Himself  whom  he  imitates. 

The  kinds  of  this  imitation  are  then  surveyed— *' Divine,*' 
**  Philosophical,"  aud  that  of  the  third  or  right  sort,  who  only 
imitate  to  invent  and  improve,  which  neither  divine  nor  philos- 
ophic  poets  can  do.  These  classes  are  subdivided  according  to 
their  matter — heroic,  tragic,  comic,  &c, — or  according  to  the 
sorts  of  verses  they  liked  best  to  write  in,  "  for,  indeed,  the 
greatest  part  of  poets  have  apparelled  their  poetical  inventions 
in  that  numerous  kind  of  writing  w^hich  is  called  verse — indeed 
but  apparelled,  verse  being  but  an  ornament  and  no  canse^to 
poetry.''  And  again,  **  it  is  not  rhyming  and  versing  that 
^  Sftvoimrola,  v*  «u|>.,  p.  20. 
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maketh  a  poet"  Xenophon  and  Heliodoms  were  both  poets 
in  prose. 

Now  let  us  "  weigh  this  latter  part  of  poetry  first  by  works 
and  then  by  parts,"  having  regard  always  to  the  "  Architec- 
tonice  or  mistress-knowledge/'  the  knowledge  of  a  man's  self, 
ethically  and  politically.  Philosophy,  history,  law,  &c.,  are 
then  "  weighed  "  against  poetry  at  some  length :  and  the  judg- 
ment of  Aristotle  that  Poetry  is  philosophotervn  and  spoudaio- 
teron  than  history,  is  affirmed  chiefly  on  the  odd  ground  of 
poetical  justice,^ — the  right  always  triumphing  in  poetry  though 
not  in  fact.  Instances  of  the  moral  and  political  uses  of  poetry 
follow-  Then  for  the  parts.  Pastoral,  comedy,  tragedy,  &c.,  are 
by  turns  surveyed  and  defended  ;  and  it  is  in  the  eulogy  of 
lyric  that  the  famous  sentence  about  Chevy  Chase-  ^  occurs. 
After  this,  and  after  a  stately  vindication  of  Poetry's  right  to 
the  laurel,  he  turns  to  the  objections  of  the  objectors.  Although 
repeating  the  declaration  that  '*  rhyming  and  versing  make  not 
poetry/'  he  argues  that  if  they  were  inseparable,^  verse  is  the 
most  excellent  kind  of  writing,  far  better  than  prose.  As  to 
the  abuses  of  poetry,  they  are  but  abuses,  and  do  not  take  away 
the  use,  as  is  proved  by  a  great  number  of  stock  examples. 

Why,  then,  has  England  grown  so  hard  a  stepmother  to 
poets  ?  They  are  bad  enough  as  a  rule,  no  doubt ;  though 
Chaucer  did  excellently  considering  his  time.  The  Mirvor  for 
Magistrates  is  good ;  so  is  Surrey  ;  and  The  Shepherd's  Calendar 
"  hath  much  poetry,"  though  "  the  old  rustic  language  "  is  bad, 
since  neither  Theocritus,  nor  Virgil,  nor  Sannazar  has  it.  And 
what  is  the  reason  of  our  inferiority?  The  neglect  of  rule. 
From  this  point  onwards  Sidney  certainly  "  exposes  his  legs  to 
the  arrows  *'  of  those  who  ignore  the  just  historic  estimate.  He 
pours  ridicule  on  all  our  tragedies  except  Gorbodw,  and  still 
more  on  our  mongrel  tragi-comedies.  We  must  follow  the 
Unities,  which,  as  it  is,  are  neglected  even  in  Gmhodiic,  "  how 
mucli  more  in  all  the  rest?"      Whence  he  proceeds  (uncon- 


*  **  I  miist  coofeaa  my  own  tmrhar-  trumpet," 
ouBoeM  I  I  DOTer  hecu-d  the  t»ld  «ong  of  ^  '^  Aa    indeed    it  aeemeth    Scaliger 

Percy  and  Douglas  that  I  found  not  judgeth/* 
mj  heart  moved  more  tbau  with    a 
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scious  how  cool  the  reduotio  ad  absurditm  will  leave  us)  to  the 
famous  ridicule  of  "Asia  on  the  one  side  and  Africa  ou  the 
other  "  of  **  three  ladies  Wcalkiug  to  gather  Howers/'  and  how  the 
same  place  which  was  a  garden  becomes  a  rock,  and  then  a  cave 
with  a  monster,  and  then  a  battlefield  with  two  armies — of  the 
course  of  two  lives  in  two  hours  space,  &c.  And  he  concludes 
with  some  remarks  on  versification,  which  we  sliould  gladly 
have  seen  worked  out.  For  he  does  not  now  seem  to  be  in  that 
antagonistic  mood  towards  rhyme  which  Spenser's  letters  to 
Harvey  discover  in  him*  On  the  contrary,  he  admits  two 
styles,  ancient  and  modern,Ji]ia  former  depending  oujuantity, 
the  latter  depending  on  t*  numberij^'accent,  >nd  r riTyme.  >  He 
indeed  thinks  English  fit  for  both  sorts,  and  denies  "neither 
sweetness  nor  majesty*'  to  rhyme,  but  is,  like  almost  all  his 
contemporaries  and  followers  (except  Gascoigne  partially),  in  a 
fog  as  to  *'  numbers  *'  and  Ccesura.  The  actual  end  comes  a  very 
little  abruptly  hy  an  exhortation  of  some  length,  half  liumorous, 
half  serious,  to  all  and  soudry,  to  be  "  no  more  to  jest  at  the 
reverent  title  of  a  rhymer." 

Tlie  importance  of  this  manifesto,  both  symptomatieally  and 
typically,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated  It  exposes  the  temper 
ItM  minor  ^^  the  generation  which  actually  produced  the  first- 
'^hortcominga  fmits  of  the  greatest  Elizabethan  poetry ;  it  served 
as  a  stimulant  and  encouragement  to  all  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  the  great  age,  That  Sidney  makes  mistakes  both  in 
gross  and  detail — tliat  he  even  makes  some  rather  serious  mis- 
takes from  the  mere  "  point  of  view  of  the  examiner  '* — is  of 
course  undeniable.  He  has  a  good  deal  of  the  merely  tradi- 
tional mode  of  Renaissance  respect  for  classical— aud  for  some 
modern — authority.  That,  for  instance,  tliere  is  a  good  deal  to 
be  said,  and  that  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  Ben  Jonson, 
against  Spenser's  half-archaic  half-rustic  dialect  in  the  Cahndar, 
few  would  refuse  to  grant.  But  Theocritus  ifiV/  use  dialect:  it 
would  not  in  the  least  matter  whether  either  he  or  Virgil  did 
not ;  and  if  it  did,  what  has  the  modern^  and  partly  vernacular 
name  of  Sannazar  to  do  with  the  matter?  It  can  only  be 
replied  that  Spenser,  by  permitting  "  E.  K/s "  annotation,  did 
much  to  invite  this  sort  of  criticism ;  and  that  Englishmen's  re- 
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luctance  to  rely  oe  the  inherent  powers  of  the  English  language 
wa3  partly  justified  (for  hardly  any  dead  poet  but  Chaucer  and 
no  dead  prose-writers  but  Malory  and  perhaps  Bernera  deserved 
the  title  of  ** great*'),  partly  came  from  very  pardonable  ignorance. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  Sidney  is  by  no  means 
peremptory  about  the  "  new  versifying";  and  in  particular  has 
absolutely  none  of  the  craze  against  rhyme  as  rhyme  which 
animated  persons  of  every  degree  of  ability,  from  Milton  to 
Stanyhurst,  during  more  than  a  century.  His  remarks  on  versi- 
fication are,  however,  too  scanty  to  need  much  comment. 

There  remain  his  tw^o  major  heresies,  the  declaration  that 
verse  is  not  inseparable  from  poetry,  and  the  denunciation  of 
and  major  tragt-comedy.  In  both  the  authority  of  the  ancients 
htre«k«,  must  again  bear  good  part  of  the  blame,  but  in  both 
he  has  additional  excuses.  As  to  the  "  pestilent  heresy  of  prose 
poetry,"  he  is  at  least  not  unwilling  to  argue  on  the  hypothesis 
that  verse  ivcre  necessary  to  poetry,  though  he  does  not  think  it 
k.  He  is  quite  sure  that  verse  is  anyhow  a  nobler  medium 
than  prose.  As  for  the  plays,  there  is  still  more  excuse  for 
him.  His  classical  authorities  were  quite  clear  on  the  point ; 
and  as  yet  there  was  nothing  to  be  quoted  on  the  other  side — 
at  least  in  English.  Spanish  had  indeed  already  made  the 
experiment  of  tragi-comic  and  anti-unitarian  treatment ;  but  I 
do  not  think  any  of  the  best  Spanish  examples  had  yet  appeared, 
and  there  is  great  difference  between  the  two  theatres.  In 
English  itself  not  one  single  great  or  even  good  play  certainly 
existed  on  the  model  at  Sidney's  death;  and,  from  what  we  have 
of  what  did  exist,  we  can  judge  how  the  rough  verse,  the  clumsy 
construction,  or  rather  absence  of  construction,  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  clear  character -projection,  and  the  higgledy-piggledy 
of  huddled  horrors  and  horseplay,  must  have  shocked  a  taste 
delicate  in  itself  and  nursed  upon  classical  and  Italiau  litera- 
Thet^aues  ture.  Aud  it  is  noteworthy  that  even  Gorhoduc^ 
qfbotkf  with  all  its  regularity  and  "  Senecation,"  does  not 
bribe  Sidney  to  overlook  at  least  some  of  its  defects.  He  is 
here,  as  elsewhere, — as  indeed  throughout,— neither  blind  nor 
bigoted.  He  is  only  in  the  position  of  a  man  very  imperfectly 
supplied  with  actual  experiments  and  observations,  confronted 
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with  a  stage  of  creative  production  but  just  improviBg  from  a 
very  bad  state,  and  relying  on  old  and  approved  methods  as 
against  new  ones  which  had  as  yet  had  no  success. 

And  had  his  mistakes  been  thrice  what  they  are,  the  tone 
and  temper  of  his  tractate  would  make  us  forgive  them  three 
and  their  times  over»  That  '*  moving  of  his  heart  as  with  a 
ample  com^  tmmpet "  communicatea  itself  to  his  reader  even 
''****^**^  now,  and  shows  us  the  motion  in  the  heart  of  the 
nation  at  large  that  was  giving  ns  the  Faerie  Queene,  that  was 
to  give  U3  Hamlet  and  As  You  Like  It.  What  thongh  the 
illustrations  sometimes  make  us  smile  ?  that  the  praise  of  the 
moral  and  political  eH'ects  of  poetry  may  sometimes  turn  the 
smile  into  a  laugh  or  a  sigh  ?  Poetry  after  all,  like  all  other 
human  things,  has  a  body  and  a  soul.  The  body  must  be 
fashioned  by  art — ^perhaps  the  body  is  art;  but  the  soul  is 
something  else.  The  best  poetry  will  not  come  without  careful 
consideration  of  form  and  subject,  of  kind  and  style ;  but  it  will 
nob  necessarily  come  with  this  consideration.  There  must  be 
the  inspiration,  the  enthusiasm,  the  aj[flatu8,  the  glow;  and  they 
are  here  in  Sidney's  tractate.  Nor  must  we  fail  to  draw  atten- 
tion, once  more,  to  the  difference  of  the  English  critical  spirit 
here  shown  as  regards  both  Italian  and  French. 

In  the  decade  which  followed/  three  notable  books  of  English 
criticism  appeared,  none  of  them  exhibiting  Sidney's  ajfiatus,  but 
Kim  Jarms's  ^^^  showing  the  interest  felt  in  the  subject,  and  one 
ReuUs  and     exceeding  in  method,  and  at  least  attempted  range, 

*^  *'  anything  that  English  had  known,  or  was  to  know, 
for  more  than  a  century.  These  were  King  James  the  First's 
(as  yet  only  "the  Sixth's")  Meidu  and  Cautclis  to  he j^myit 
and  eschmHt  in  Scott  is  Foesie,  1585;  William  Webbers  Discourse 
of  English  Foesie,  next  year ;  and  the  anonymous  Artt:  ofETiglidi 
Focsie,  which  appeared  in  1589,  and  which  (on  rather  weak 
evidence,  but  with  no  counter-claimant)  is  usually  attributed  to 
George  Puttenham.- 

^  It  mtkf  be  de«irable  to  note  that  author's  death* 

Sidnoy^B  book,  though  very  well  known,  *  AH  three  are  included  in  Mr  Arber'a 

M  WEB  the  wout  then,  in  MS>,  to  all  HeprinUj   where  the  deiirahle,  or  de- 

who  cw^d  to  know,  w£ka  never  printed  aired,  biograpKical  and  bibU<}gmphical 

till   1595,   nearly  ten  years  after  the  apparatuA  will  be  duly  found. 
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The  first  is  the  slightest ;  but  it  is  interesting  for  more  than 
its  authorship.  It  was  attached  to  James's  Essays  of  a  Prentice 
in  the  Divine  Art,  of  which  it  gives  some  rules :  it  shows  that 
^Buchanan  had  taken  pains  with  his  pupil ;  and  it  also  exhibits 
that  slightly  scholastic  and  "peddling,"  but  by  no  means  un- 
real, shrewdness  and  acumen  which  distinguished  the  British 
Solomon  in  his  happier  moments.  It  is  characteristic  that 
James  is  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  the  charge  of  attending  to 
mint*  anise,  and  oumin»  He  plunges  without  any  rhetorical 
exordium  into  what  he  calls  *'just  colours" — do  not  rhyme  on 
the  same  syllable,  see  that  your  rhyme  is  on  accented  syllables 
only,  do  not  let  your  first  or  last  word  exceed  two  or  three 
syllables  at  most.  This  dread  of  polysyllables,  so  curious  to  us, 
was  very  common  at  the  time :  it  was  one  of  the  things  from 
which  Shakespeare's  silent  sovereignty  delivered  us  by  such 
touches  of  spell-dissolving  mastery  as 

"  The  inultitudinoua  se&a  incarnadine." 

Then  he  passes  to  feet,  of  which  he  practically  allows  only  the 
iamb;  w^hile  he  very  oddly  gives  the  word  *'  foot"  to  the  syllable, 
Dot  the  combination  of  syllables ;  and  lays  down  the  entirely 
arbitrary  rule  that  tlie  number  of  *'feet" — ix.,  syllables — must 
be  even,  not  odd.  There  is  to  be  a  sharp  section  (**  cfcstira  '*)  in 
the  middle  of  every  line,  long  or  short ;  and  the  difference  of 
long,  short,  and  '*  indiflerent "  (common)  feet  or  syllables  is  dwelt 
upon,  with  its  influence  of  *'  flowing,'*  as  the  King  calls  rhythm. 
Cautions  on  diction  follow,  and  some  against  common  places,  \ 
which  look  as  if  the  royal  prentice  had  read  Gascoignc,  a  suggea- 
tion  confirmed  elsewhere.^  Invention  is  briefiy  ton  died  ;  and  the 
tract  finishes  with  a  short  account  of  the  kinds  of  verse :  '*  rhyme  '* 
— 1.€.,  the  heroic  couplet,  *'quhilk  servis  onely  for  laug  historieis"; 
a  heroical  stanza  of  nine  lines,  rhymed  aabaahhah ;  oUava  ninn, 
which  he  calls  **ballat  royal";  rhyme  royal^  which  he  calls 
'*Troilu3  verse";  Trouncifals,"  or  "tumbling  verse"  (doggerel 
alliterative,  with  bob  and  w^heel);  sonnets;  "common"  verse 
(octosyllable  couplets);  **aU  kinds  of  broken  or  cuttit  verse,"  &c. 
The  tract  is,  as  has  been  said,  interesting,  because  it  is  an 

^  It  is,  howerer^  exceative  to  repreieDt  Jamea  u  ft  mere  copyist  of  Graaooigiie. 
Vuk  II.  M 
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honest,  and  by  no  means  unintelligent,  attempt  to  make  an 
English  prosody,  with  specifil  reference  to  a  dialect  which  had 
done  great  things  in  its  short  day,  but  which  had  been  specially 
atfected — not  to  say  specially  disorganised — by  the  revived  and 
bastard  alliteration  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Probably  it  was 
the  study  of  French  (where  the  iamb  had  long  been  the 
only  foot)  which,  quite  as  much  as  mere  following  of  Gas- 
coigne,  induced  James  to  extend  that  crippling  limitation  to 
English;  and  the  same  influence  may  bo  seen  in  his  insist- 
ence  on  the  hard-and-fast  section.  These  things  (the  latter  of 
which  at  least  rather  endeared  him  to  Dr  Guest) ^  are^  of  course, 
quite  wrong;  but  they  express  the  genuine  and  creditable 
desire  of  the  time  to  impose  some  order  on  the  shambling 
doggerel  of  the  generation  or  two  immediately  preceding.  We 
find  the  same  tendency  even  in  Spenser,  as  far  as  rigid  dis- 
syllabic feet  and  sections  are  concerned;  and  it  is  certainly 
no  shame  Jor  the  Royal  prentice  to  follow,  though  unknow- 
ing, the  master  and  king  of  English  poetry  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote. 

One  wonld  not>  however,  in  any  case  have  expected  from 
James  evidence  of  the  root  of  the  matter  in  poetry.  There  is 
WMc*i  more  of  this  root,  though  less  scholarship  and  also 
Bificourae.  hiqj^q  "  craze,"  in  the  obscure  William  Webbe,  of 
whom  we  know  practically  nothing  except  that  he  was  a  Cam- 
bridge man,  a  friend  of  Robert  Wilmot  (the  author  of  Taneird 
and  GismtiJid)  and  private  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Edward  Sulyard 
of  Flemyngs,  an  Essex  squire.  The  young  Sulyarda  must  have 
received  some  rather  dubious  instruction  in  the  classics,  for 
Webbe,  in  his  inevitable  classical  exordium,  thinks  that  Pindar 
was  older  than  Homer,  and  that  Horace  came  after — apparently 
a  good  while  after — Ovid»  and  about  the  same  time  as  Juvenal 
and  Persius.  He  was,  however,  really  and  deeply  interested  in 
English  verse;  and  his  enthusiasm  for  Spenser  —  *Hhe  new 
poet,"  "our  late  famous  poet/'  ''the  mightiest  English  poet  that 
ever  lived,"  is,  if  not  in  every  case  quite  according  to  know- 
ledge, absolutely  right  on  the  whole,  and  very  pleasant  and 


^  Who     alao 
*' tumbling 


cikught     at    Jftmes'fl      sti^matisation    for  the    true    EoglUh 
aa    A   bonyeiiieat      equiTalenoed  liberty. 
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refreshing  to  read.  It  is,  indeed,  the  first  thing  of  the  kind 
that  we  meet  with  in  English ;  for  the  frequent  earlier  praises 
of  Chaucer  are  almost  always  long  after  date,  always  uncritical, 
and  for  the  most  part^  much  rather  expressions  of  a  conven- 
tional tradition  than  of  the  writer^s  deliberate  preference. 

It  was  Webbe's  misfortune,  rather  than  his  fault,  that,  like 
his  idol  (but  without  that  idol's  resipiscence),  and,  like  most 
loyal  Cambridge  men,  with  the  examples  of  Watson,  Aschara, 
and  Drant  before  them,  he  was  bitten  with  **  the  new  versify- 
ing."  It  was  rather  his  fault  than  his  misfortune  that  Be  seems 
to  Tiave  taken  very  little  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
actual  performance  of  English  poetry.  Even  of  Gower  he 
speaks  as  though  he  only  knew  him  through  the  references  of 
Chaucer  and  others :  though  three  editions  of  the  Confessich^ 
Caxton's  one  and  Berthelette's  two — were  in  print  in  his  time. 
His  notice  of  Chaucer  himself  is  curiously  vflgue,  and  almost 
limited  to  his  powers  as  a  satirist,  while  he  has,  what  must 
seem  to  most  judges,*  the  astonishing  idea  of  discovering  "good 
proportion  of  verse  and  meetly  current  style"  in  Lydgate, 
though  he  reproves  him  for  dealing  with  "  superstitious  and  odd 
matters."  That  he  thinks  Furs  Plownmn  later  than  Lydgate 
is  unlucky,  but  not  quite  criminal.  He  had  evidently  read  it 
— indeed  the  book,  from  its  kinship  in  parts  to  the  Protestant, 
not  to  say  the  Puritan,  spirit,  appealed  to  Elizabethan  tastes, 
and  Crowley  had  already  printed  two  editions  of  it,  Eogers  a 
third.  But  he  makes  upon  it  the  extraordinary  remark,  '*  The  first 
I  have  seen  that  observed  the  quantity  of  our  verse  without  the 
SHghi  in  curiosity  of  rhyme.'*  What  Webbe  here  means  by 
knowUdgt,  "quantity/*  or  whether  he  had  any  clear  deliberate 
meaning  at  all,  it  is  impossible  to  see:  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
Langland  is  absolutely  non-quantitative  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
that  if  "quantity  *'  means  number  of  syllables  he  observes  none. 


1  Oosltfve— no  genius,  but  a  true 
man  enougli— doeervcft  oxoeption  per* 
haps  best. 

'  The  Ocrmuii — in  thb,  u  in  other 
matten,  more  hopeleselj  to  seek  in  Eng- 
hah  now  than,  teste  Poraoa,  they  were  a 
century  ago  in  Greek— have  foUowetl 


Webbcj  m  indeed  Wartou  had  etratigely 
done  ;  and  of  course  some  Eugllahmen 
have  followed  the  GermanB.  Lydgate 
him^lf  knew  l^etter,  though  no  me  of 
the  ahorter  poems  attributed  to  him 
are  metrically,  aa  weU  as  in  other  ways, 
not  contemptible. 
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and  that  he  can  be  scanned  only  on  the  alliterative-accentual 
system.  For  Gascoigne  Webbe  relies  on  *'K  K.**;  brackets 
"the  divers  works  of  the  old  Earl  of  Surrey"  with  a  dozen 
others;  is  copious  on  Phaer,  Golding,  &c.,  and  mentions 
George  Whetstone  and  Anthony  Munday  in  words  which 
wonld  be  adequate  for  Sackville  (who  is  not  named),  and 
hardly  too  low  for  Spenser ;  while  Gabriel  Harvey  is  deliber- 
ately ranked  with  Spenser  himself.  Yet  these  things,  rightly  I 
valued,  are  not  great  shame  to  Webbe.  If  he  borrows  from 
*'K  K."  some  scorn  of  the  "ragged  rout  of  rakehell  rhymers/* 
and  adds  more  of  his  own,  he  specifies  nobody;  and  his  de* 
preciation  is  only  the  defect  which  almost  necessarily  accom- 
panies  the  quality  of  his  enthusiasm. 

His  piece,  though  not  long,  is  longer  than  those  of  Gas- 
coigne, Sidney,  and  King  James.     After  a  dedication  (not  more 
fmt  enthufi'  than  excusably   laudatory)  to  his  patron   Sulyard, 
«^'»<^»  there  is  a  curious  preface  to  **  The  Xoble  Poets  of 

England,"  who,  if  they  had  been  inclined  to  be  censorious, 
might  have  replied  that  Master  Webbe,  while  complimenting 
them,  went  about  to  show  that  the  objects  of  his  compliment 
did  not  exist.  "It  is/'  he  says,  "  to  be  wondered  of  all,  and  is 
lamented  of  niaiiy,  that,  while  all  other  studies  are  used 
eagerly,  only  Poetry  has  Ibund  fewest  friends  to  amend  it/* 
We  have  "  as  sharp  and  quick  wits  "  in  England  as  ever  were 
Greeks  and  Romans:  our  tongue  is  neither  coarse  nor  harsh, 
as  she  has  already  shown.  All  that  is  wanted  is  **some  perfect 
platform  or  Prosodia  of  versifying:  either  in  imitation  of 
Greeks  and  Latins,  or  with  necessary  alterations.  So,  if  the 
Noble  Poets  would  *'  look  so  low  from  their  divine  cogitations, 
and  "  run  over  the  simple  censure  *'  of  Master  Webbe's  "  weak 
brain,"  something  might,  perhaps,  be  done. 

The  treatise  itself  begins  with  the  usual  etymological  de- 
finition of  poetry,  as  **  making/'  and  the  usual  comments  on 
the  word  "  Vates  "  ;  but  almost  immediately  digresses 
into  praise  of  our  late  famous  English  poet  who 
wrote  the  Sltcpkerd's  Calendar  and  a  wish  to  see  his  "  English 
Poet"  (mentioned  by  E.  K.),  which,  alas!  none  of  us  have 
ever  seen.    This  is  succeeded,  first  by  the  classical  and  then  by 


if  uncriticatt 
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the  English  historical  sketdies,  which  have  been  commented 
upon.     It  ends  with  fresh  laudation  of  Spenser. 

Webbe  then  turns  to  the  general  consideration  of  poetry 
(especially  from  the  allef^oric-didactic  point  of  view),  subject, 
kinds,  &c, ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  though  he  several 
times  cites  Aristotle,  he  leans  much  more  on  Horace,  and  on 
Elyot's  translations  from  him  and  other  Latins.  He  then 
proceeds  to  a  rather  unnecessarily  elaborate  study  of  the 
Mneid,  with  large  citations  both  from  the  original  and  from 
Phaer's  translation,  after  which  he  returns  once  more  to  Spenser, 
and  holds  him  up  as  at  least  the  equal  of  Virgil  and  Theocritus. 
Indeed  the  Calendar  is  practically  his  theme  all  through, 
though  he  diverges  from  and  embroiders  upon  it  Then,  after 
glancing  amiably  enough  at  Tusser,  and  mcufcioning  a  trans- 
lation of  his  own  of  the  Gmnjics,  which  has  got  into  the  hands 
of  some  piratiwil  publisher,  he  attacks  the  great  rhyme-ques- 
tion, to  which  he  has,  from  the  Preface  onwards,  more  than 
once  alluded.  Much  of  what  he  says  is  borrowed,  or  a  little 
advanced,  from  Ascham ;  but  Webbe  is  less  certain  about  the 
matter  than  his  master,  and  again  diverges  into  a  consideration 
of  divers  English  metres,  always  illustrated,  where  possible, 
from  the  Calendar.  Still  harking  back  again,  he  decides  that 
**  the  true  kind  of  versifying"  might  have  been  effected  in 
English :  though  (as  Campion,  with  better  wits,  did  after  him) 
he  questions  whether  some  alteration  of  the  actual  Greek  and 
Latin  forma  is  not  required.  He  gives  a  list  of  classical  feet 
(fairly  correct,  except  that  he  makes  the  odd  confusion  of  a 
trochee  and  a  tribrach),  and  discusses  the  liberties  which 
must  be  taken  with  English  to  adjust  it  to  some  of  them. 
Elegiacs,  he  thinks,  will  not  do:  Hexameters  and  Sapphics  go 
best.  And,  to  prove  this,  he  is  rash  enough  to  give  versions 
of  his  own,  in  the  former  metre,  of  Yirgirs  tii'st  and  second 
ecloguesi  in  the  latter  of  Spenser's  beautiful 

*•  Ye  dainty  nymphs  that  in  this  bleased  brook." 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  succeeds  in  stripping  all  three  of 
every  rag  of  poetry.    A  translation  of  Fabricins'  ^  prose  sylla- 
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bus  of  Horace^s  rules,  gathered  not  merely  out  of  the  Ep.  ad 
Puones  but  elsewhere^  and  an  **  epilogue,"  modest  as  to  himself, 
sanguine  as  to  what  will  happen  when  "the  rabble  of  bald 
rhymes  is  turned  to  famous  works,"  concludes  the  piece. 

On  the  whole,  to  use  the  hackneyed  old  phrase  once  more, 
we  could  have  better  spared  a  better  critic  than  Webbe,  who 
in  apprtci'  gives  US — in  a  fashion  invaluable  to  map-makers  of 
aiimi,  the   early   exploration    of    English   criticism  —  the 

workings  of  a  mind  furnished  with  no  original  genius  for 
poetry,  and  not  much  for  literature,  not  very  extensively  or 
accurately  erudite,  but  intensely  init  rested  in  matters  literary, 
and  especially  in  matters  poetical,  generously  enthusiastic  for 
sucli  good  things  as  were  presented  to  it,  not  without  some 
mother- wit  even  in  its  crazes,  and  encouraged  in  those  crazes 
not,  as  in  Harvey's  case,  by  vanity,  pedantry,  and  bad  taste, 
but  by  its  very  love  of  letters.  Average  dispositions  of  this 
kind  were,  as  a  rule,  diverted  either  into  active  life^very  much 
for  the  good  of  the  nation — or — ^not  at  all  for  its  good — ^into 
the  acrid  disputes  of  Iiot-gos  pel  ling  and  Furitauism.  Webbe, 
to  the  best  of  his  modest  powers,  was  a  devotee  of  literature; 
for  which  let  him  have  due  honour. 

Puttenham — or  whosoever  else  it  was,  if  it  was  not  Put- 
tenham' — has  some  points  of  advantage,  and  one  great  one 
of  disadvantage,  in  comparison  with  Webbe,  In 
poetical  faculty  there  is  very  little  to  choose  be- 
tween them — tlie  abundant  specimens  of  his  own 
powers,  which  the  author  of  The  Art  of  English 
Poesit.  gives  (and  which  are  eked  out  by  a  late  copy  of  one  of 
the  w^orks  referred  to,  Par(Ju7iiadcs)f  deserve  the  gibes  they 
receive  in  one  of  our  scanty  early  notices  of  the  book,  that  by 
Sir  John  Harington  (r.  tn/m).  On  the  other  hand,  Puttenham 
has  very  little  of  that  engaging  enthusiasm  which  atones  for 


Putien- 

Art  of  Eiig" 
li«h  Poesie. 


*  The  whole  of  tbe  documcota  in  the 
CA«e  vnW  he  it>und,  clearly  put,  in  Mr 
Arber*«  IfUroduction.  The  fiwt  attri- 
butioo  U  in  Bolkm  (r,  in/m)  some 
fifteen  yean  Inter  limn  the  dute  of  the 
book.  And  not  quite  poiitivc  (*'a8  the 
fkme  ii**),      But  there  h  no  utber 


claim&nt  wlio  has  anything  to  put  in  : 
And  the  almost  diseased  aversion  of 
**perBon8  of  quality  "  (Puttenham  wa» 
poaatbly  a  nephew  of  Sir  Tliomaa 
£lyot\  and  a  Gentleman- Peufiiouer  of 
the  Queen's)  to  avowing  authorship  is 
well  known. 
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SO  much  m  his  contemporary.     But  this  very  want  of  enthti- 
siasm  somewhat  prepares  us  for,  though  it  need  not  necessarily 

.  accompany,  merits  which  we  do  not  find  in  Wehbe,  considered 
as  a  critic.  The  Art  of  English  Po€^sy^  which,  as  has  been  said, 
appeared  in  1589,  three  years  later  than  Webbe's,  but  which, 
from  some  allusions,  may  have  been  written,  or  at  least  begun, 
before  it,  and  which,  from  other  allusions,  must  have  been  the 

•work  of  a  man  well  advanced  in  middle  life,  is  methodically 
composed,  very  capable  in  range  and  plan,  and  supported  with 
a  by  no  means  contemptible  erudition,  and  no  inconsiderable 
supply  of  judgment  and  common  -  sense.     It  was  unfortunate 

( for  Puttenham  that  he  was  just  a  little  too  old ;  that  having 
been — as  from  a  fairly  precise  statement  of  his  he  must  have 
been — ^born  cir.  1530-35,  he  belonged  to  the  early  and  uncertain 
generation  of  Elizabethan  men  of  letters,  the  Googea  and 
Turbervilles,  and  Gascoignes,  not  to  the  generation  of  Sidney 
and  Spenser,  mnch  less  to  that  of  Shakespeare  and  Jonson. 
But  what  he  had  he  gave:  and  it  is  far  from  valueless. 

The  book  ia  '*  to-deled  '*  (as  the  author  of  the  Amrcn  Riwk 
would  say)  into  three  books — ''Of  Poets  and  Poesie,"  "Of  Pro- 
portion," and  "  Of  Ornament "  It  begins,  as  usual, 
with  observations  on  the  words  poet  and  maker, 
references  to  the  ancients,  &c. ;  but  this  exordium,  which  is 
fitly  written  in  a  plain  but  useful  and  agreeable  style,  is  com- 
mendably  short.  The  writer  lays  it  down,  with  reasons,  that 
there  may  be  an  Art  of  English  as  of  Latin  and  Greek  poetry  j 
but  cannot  refrain  from  the  same  sort  of  "  writiog  at  large  "  as  to 
poets  being  the  first  philosophers,  &c.,  which  we  have  so  often 
seen.^  Indeed  w^e  must  lay  our  account  with  the  almost 
certain  fact  that  all  writers  of  this  period  had  seen  Sidney's 
Defence  at  least  in  MS,  or  had  heard  of  it.     He  comes  closer  to 

•  business  with  his  remarks  on  the  irreption  of  rhyme  into  Greek 
and  Latin  poetry  ;  and  shows  a  better  knowledge  of  leonine  and 
other  mediiieval  Latin  verse,  not  merely  than  Webbe,  but  even 
than  Ascham.  A  very  long  section  then  deals  with  the 
question^ — ^all-interesting  to  a  man  of  the  Renaissance- — in  what 


It^  erudiiion. 


^  Hftrington,   a    perion   of   humour, 
And  %  typical  Eoglishmau,  p«intriDgeB 


thin  aa  weU  as  other  thitigH  in  hut  fling 
at  the  Art. 
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reputation  poets  were  with  princes  of  old,  and  how  they  be 

DOW  contemptible  (wherein  Putteiihara  shows  a  rather  re- 
markable acquaintance  with  modern  European  literature),  and 
then  turns  to  the  subject  or  matter  of  poesy  and  the  forms 
thereof,  handling  the  latter  at  great  length,  and  with  a  fair 
sprinkle  of  literary  anecdote.  At  last  he  comeB  to  £n^lisli 
poetry ;  and  though,  as  we  might  expect,  he  does  not  go 
behind  the  late  fourteenth  century,  he  shows  rather  more  know- 
ledge than  Webbe  and  (not  without  slips  here  and  elsewhere) 
far  more  comparative  judgment.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that,  engaging  as  is  his  description  of  Sir  Walter  I^leigh'a 
'*  vein  most  lofty,  insolent,  and  passionate/'  he  does  not  show 
to  advantage  in  the  patronising  glance  in  passing  at  "that  other 
gentleman  who  wrote  the  late  Shepherfrs  C(fle}uia7\''  contrasted 
with  the  description  of  the  Queen  our  Sovereign,  lady, "  whose 
Muse  easily  surmounteth  all  the  rest  in  any  kind  on  which 
it  may  please  her  Majesty  to  employ  her  pen."  But  here  the 
allowance  comes  in:  the  stoutest  Tory  of  later  days  can  never 
wholly  share,  though  he  may  remotely  comprehend,  the  curious 
mixture  of  religious,  romantic,  patriotic,  amatory,  and  interested 
feelings  with  which  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  century  wrote 
about  Gloriana. 

The  second  book  deals  with  Proportion,  in  which  word 
Puttenham  includes  almost  everything  belonging  to  Prosody 
Sijsttitiatic  in  its  widest  sense — staff,  stanza,  measure,  metres, 
arrangement  ^nd  feet,  "  ciesure/'  rhyme,  accent,  cadeuce,  situation 
(by  which  he  means  the  arrangement  of  the  rhymes),  and  pro- 
portion in  figure.  On  most  of  these  heads  he  speaks  more 
or  less  in  accordance  with  his  fellows  (though  he  very  notice- 
ably abstains  from  extreme  commendation  or  condemnation  of 
rhyme),  save  that,  for  the  moment,  he  seems  to  neglect  the 
"  new  versifying."  It  is,  however,  but  for  a  moment.  After 
his  chapters  on  *'  proportion  "  in  figure  (the  fanciful  egg,  wheel, 
lozenge,  &c.,  which  he  himself  argues  for,  and  which  were  to 
make  critics  of  the  Addisonian  type  half-angry  and  half-sad), 
he  deals  with  the  subject. 

About  this  "  new  versifying  "  he  is  evidently  in  two  minds. 
He   had   glanced   at   it    before    (and    refers    to    the    glance 
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now)  *  as  "  a  nice  and  scholastic  curiosity,"    However,  **  for  the 

information  of  our  young  makers,  and  pleasure  to  those  who 

be  delighted  in  novelty,  a7id  to  the  intent  that  ire  vtat/  not  st'em 

hy  ignorajicc  or  oversight  to  omit" '^  he  ** will  now  deal  with  it/' 

Which  he  does  at  great  length;   and,  at  any  rate  sometimes, 

with  a  clearer  perception  of  the  prosodic  values  than  any  other, 

even  Spenser,  had  yet  shown.     Bot  he  does  not  seem  quite 

at  home  in  the  matter,  and  glides  off  to  a  discussion  of  feet — 

classical  feet — in  the  usual  rhymed  English  verse. 

The  third   book   is   longer   than   the   first  and  second  put 

together,  and  is  evidently  that  in  which  the  author  himself 

took  most  pleasure.     It  is  called  "Of  Ornament," 
ana  tjC" 
vlferani       hut   practically  deah  witli   the  whole  question  of 

nui^tnct  /tu^^  or  style,  so  that  it  is  at  least  common  to 
Rhetoric  and  Poetics.  In  one  respect,  too,  it  belongs 
more  specially  to  the  former,  in  that  it  contains  the  most 
elaborate  treatment  of  rhetorical  figures  to  be  found,  up  to  its 
time,  in  English  literature.  Full  eighty  pages  are  occupied 
with  the  catalogue  of  these  "Figures  Auricular"  wherein 
Puttenhara  (sometimes  rather  badly  served  by  his  pen  or  his 
printer)  ransacks  the  Greek  rhetoricians,  and  compiles  a  list 
(with  explanations  and  examples)  of  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  It  is  preceded  and  followed  by  more  general  remarks^ 
of  which  some  account  must  be  given. 

Beginning  with  an  exordial  defence  of  ornament  in  general, 
Puttenham  proceeds  to  argue  that  set  speeches,  as  in  Parlia- 
ment, not  merely  may  but  ought  to  be  couched  in  something 
more  than  u  conversational  style.  This  added  grace  must  be 
given  by  (1)  Language,  (2)  Style,  (3)  Figures.  On  diction  he 
has  remarks  both  shrewd  and  interesting,  strongly  commending 
the  language  of  the  Court  and  of  the  best  citizens,  not  pro- 


^  Bare  «i  elsewhere  we  raay  note 
eridence^  of  poaeible  revuion  in  the 
book*  TliAt  there  ww  some  «och  re- 
Tision  U  cerUin ;  for  uiBtAnce,  Ben 
Jonflon'a  copj  {the  eziatence  of  which 
U  not  unintereftting)  coa tains  a  large 
oaDcel  of  four  leaves,  not  found  in 
other  copies   knowu.      For  this    und 


other  points  of  the  s&me  kiud^  see  Mr 
Arber*a  edition. 

*  **  lieyiewing "  waa  as  yet  in  its 
infsjicy — a  curiously  lively  one  though, 
with  Nftflb  und  others  coming  oik 
Puttenham  seems  to  have  understood 
its  little  woya  rather  well. 
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vincial  speech,  or  that  of  seaports,  or  of  universities,  or  in  other 
ways  merely  technical.  '*  The  usual  speech  of  the  Court  and 
I  that  of  London  and  the  shires  lying  about  London,  within  ten 
miles  and  not  much  above  *'  is  his  norm.  There  is  also  a 
'noteworthy  and  very  early  reference  to  English  dictionaries, 
and  a  cautious  section  on  neolomsms  introduced  from  other 
tongues  to  fill  wants.  Style  he  will  have  reached  by  "  a  con- 
stant and  contiuoal  tenor  of  writing,"  and  gives  the  usual 
subdivision  of  high,  low,  and  middle.  And  so  to  his  Figures. 
The  details  and  illustrations  of  the  long  catalogue  of  these 
invite  comment,  but  we  must  abstain  therefrom.  When  the 
list  is  finished,  PuttenJiam  returns  to  his  generalities  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  main  principle  of  ornament,  which  he  calls  Demrum 
or  '*  Decency,"  dividing  and  illustrating  the  kinds  of  it  into  choice 
of  subject,  diction,  deUvery,  and  other  things,  not  without  good 
craftsmanship,  and  with  a  profusion  of  anecdotes  chiefly  of  the 
Helotry  kind.  He  then  (rather  oddly,  hut  not  out  of  keeping 
with  his  classical  models)  has  a  chapter  of  decorum  in  behaviour, 
turns  to  the  necessity  of  concealing  art,  and  ends  with  a  highly 
flattering  conclusion  to  the  Queem 

We  have  yet  to  mention  some  minorities;  less  briefly,  the 
two  champions — ^Campion  and  Daniel,  who  brought  the  question 
of  '*  Rhyme  v,  '  Verse  *  **  to  final  arbitrament  of  battle ;  the  great 
name  (not  so  great  here  as  elsewhere)  of  Francis  Bacon ;  and 
lastly,  one  who,  if  representative  of  a  further  stage,  is  far  the 
greatest  of  Elizabethan  critics,  and  perhaps  the  only  English 
critic  who  deserves  tlie  adjective  great  before  Dryden. 

The  earliest  (1691)  of  these  is  Sir  John  Harington,  in  the 
Minors:  prefatory  matter  ^  of  his  translation  of  the  Or ianda, 
HaHnfjtoii,  which  contains  the  gibe  at  Puttenham  above  re- 
Wtbitlr,  ferred  to.  It  is  otherwise  much  indebted  to  Sidney, 
Bolton,  d:c.  from  whom,  however,  Harington  differs  in  allowing 
more  scope  to  allegorical  interpretation.     Then  conies  Francis 


^  Reprinted  by  HaislewcKKL  Whet- 
»tonc*«  Preface  to  Promo*  and  VaBVMn- 
dm  (1578)  witl  A.  Fraunoe's  Areadlan 
Rhetorui  (1588)  are  earlier  fitilL  The 
former  sDiidpiit^s  Sidney  in  objectiug 
to  the  irregtiloriij  of  Englkk  plays  i 


the  latter  i^  a  strong  partiaan  of  claui- 
cal  raetrea,  \m  practice  in  which  i» 
eufflciently  roughly  treated  by  Ben 
Jonaon  in  his  Coni^rBotionSf  v.  tn/ro, 
p.  199. 
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Meres,  whose  Palladia  Tamia^  (1598)  is  to  be  eternally  men-/ 
tioned  with  gratitude,  because  it  gives  us  our  one  real  document i 
about  the  order  of  Shake3peare*s  plays,  but  is  quite  childish  in/ 
the  critical  characterisation  which  it  not  uniuterestingly  atl 
tempts,  Webster's  equally  famous,  and  universally  known, 
epitheting  of  the  work  of  Shakespeare  and  others  in  the  Pre- 
face to  Th^  IPldtc  DevU  (1612)  adds  yet  another  instance  of  tlie 
short  sight  of  contemporaries ;  but  tempting  as  it  may  be  to 
comment  on  these,  it  would  not  become  a  Historian  of  Criticism 
to  do  so  in  this  context.  Sir  W.  Yaughan  in  The  Golden  (hove 
(1600)  Imd  earlier  dealt,  and  Bolton  -  in  his  Hj/percritica  (1616), 
and  Peacham  in  his  Complete  Gentleman  (1622),  were  later  to 
deal,  with  Poetry,  but  in  terms  adding  nothing  to,  and  probably 
borrowed  from,  the  utterances  of  Sidney,  Webbe,  and  PuLten- 
ham.  Their  contributions  are  **8ma*  sums/*  as  Bailie  Nicol 
Jar  vie  says,  and  we  must  neglect  them. 

The  most  interesting  literary  result  of  the  *'  new  versifying  " 
craze  is  to  be  found,  without  doubt,  in  the  Ohservaiions  in  Ike 
»      ,         Art  of  English  Poem/  of  Thomas  Campion^  and  the 
and  hU        subsequent  I.h fence  of  Mhyvic  of  Samuel  Danieh    The! 
ObMnra-      fonder  was  issued  in   1602*  and  the  latter  still  later  i 
— that  18  to  say  more  than  twenty  years  alter  bpen- 
eer*8  and  Harvey *s  letters,  and  more  than  thirty  after  the  ap- 
pearance— let  alone   the  writing — of    Ascham's   Schoolmaster, 
In  the  interval  the  true  system  of  English  prosody  had  put 
itself  practically  beyond  all  real  danger;  hut  the  critical  cra^e 
had  never  received  its  quietus.    Nay,  it  survived  to  animate 
Milton :  and  there  are  persons  whom  we  could  only  name  for 
the  sake  of  honour,  and  who  do  not  seem  to  see  that  it  is  dead 
even  yet.     Both  the  writers  mentioned  were  true  poets:  and 

*  Repriutetl  (iti  \U  critical  aectba) 
bj  Mr  Arber»  EnglUh  Oamtr^  xi, 
91  fg. 

>  Bolton' B  criticifim  of  hie  contempor- 
*riea  i»  extracted  in  Wurton  (iv,  204 
*lf*,  ed.  Hjuditt),  Tlie  writer,  who  \a 
deiiltiig  with  Hiitorj,  and  apeaking 
directly  of  Ud gunge,  dinallowi  moat 
of  Spenter  (exoeptitig  the  Hymns)  and 
&n  ChAUC«r,  Lydgate,  L&Dgljmd,  and 


Skcltoii,  cau  "oudure"  Uaacoigne, 
pnut^es  Elizabeth  aud  Jame«  (of 
course),  ChaptDOB,  Daxiiel,  DraytOQ^ 
CutiAtabJo,  SouthweU,  tiackviUe,  Sur* 
rey.  Wyatt,  Raleigh,  Bonne,  and  Ore- 
Yille,  but  giveo  the  palm  for  *'  vital, 
judicioua,  and  practicable"  laoguageto 
Jon*on4 

»  Ed.  Bullen,  Work*  of  Dr  Thmrn* 
Cftnipiofif  London,  1889* 
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the  curioua  thing  is  that  the  more  exquisitely  romantic  poet  of 
the  two  was  the  partiaan  of  classical  prosody.  But  Campion — 
who  dedicated  hia  hook  to  Lord  Kiickhiirst,  the  doyen  (except 
poor  old  Churchyard)  of  English  poetry  at  the  time,  and  one 
wliose  few  but  noble  exerciaes  in  it  need  hardly  vail  their  crest 
to  any  contemporary  poetry  but  Spenser's  and  Shakespeare's 
— was  far  too  wise  a  man,  as  well  as  far  too  good  a  poet,  to 
champion  any  longer  the  break-neck  and  break-jaw  hexameters 
of  Harvey  and  Siauyhurst.  We  have  seen  that  almost  from  the 
first  there  had  been  questions  of  heart  among  the  partisans  of 
the  New  Versifying.  That  English  is  not  tolerant  of  dactyls 
— that  the  dactyl,  do  what  you  will,  in  English,  will  tilt  itself 
into  an  anapicst  with  an  anacrusis^ — is  a  truth  which  no  impartial 
student  of  metre  with  an  ear,  and  with  an  eye  to  cover  the 
history  of  English  poetry,  can  deny.  Some  even  of  these 
pioneers  had  seen  this :  Campion  has  the  boldness  to  declare  it 
I  in  the  words,  *'  It  [the  dactylic  hexameter]  is  an  attempt  alto- 
gether against  the  nature  of  our  language*"  But  thongh  he  was 
bold  so  far,  he  was  not  quite  bold  enough.  He  could  not  sur- 
mount the  queer  Eenaissance  objection  to  rhyme.  That  all  the 
arguments  against  the  *' barbarism  "  of  this  tell  equally  against 
Christianity,  chivalry,  the  English  constitution,  the  existence 
of  America,  gunpowder,  glass- windows,  coal-fires,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  other  institutions  of  some  usefulness,  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  these  good  folk.  But  no  man 
can  escape  his  time.  Campion,  not  noticing,  or  not  choosing 
to  notice,  tlie  intensely  English  quality  of  the  anapicst,  limits, 
or  almost  limits,  our  verse  to  iambs  and  trochees.  It  was  pos- 
sible for  him — thongh  it  still  appears  to  be  difficult  for  some — 
to  recognise  the  tribrach,  the  mere  suggestion  of  which  in  Eng- 
lish verse  threw  Dr  Guest  into  a  paroxysm  of  *' !  !  t  !  *s,"  but 
which  exists  as  certainly  as  does  the  iamb  itself.  On  the  con- 
trary he  shows  himself  in  advance  of  Guest,  and  of  most  be- 
hind Guest  to  his  own  time,  by  admitting  tribrachs  in  the  third 
and  fifth  places.  Nay.  he  even  sees  that  a  trochee  may  take 
the  place  of  an  iamb  (Milton's  probably  borrowed  secret)  in 
the  first  place,  though  his  unerring  ear  (I  think  there  is  no 
verse  of  Campion's  that  is  unmusical)  insists  on  some  other  foot 
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than  an  iamb  following  —  otherwise,  he  says,  **it  would  too 
much  drink  up  the  verse."  But»  on  the  whole,  he  sets  himself 
to  work,  a  self-condemned  drudge,  to  make  iambic  and  trochaic 
verses  without  rhyme.  And  on  these  two,  with  certain  licences, 
he  arranges  schemes  of  English  elegiacs,  anacreontics,  and  the 
rest.  Some  of  the  examples  of  these  are  charming  poems,  notably 
the  famous  ** Eose-Clieeked  Laura"  and  the  beautiful  "Constant  to 
Nofu^  while  Campion's  subsequent  remarks  on  English  quantity 
are  among  the  acutest  on  the  subject  But  the  whole  thing  lias 
on  it  the  curse  of  "flying  in  tlie  face  of  nature/'  You  have 
only  to  take  one  of  Campion's  own  poems  (written  mostly  after 
the  Ohscrvatims)  in  natural  rhyme,  and  the  difference  will  be 
seen  at  once.  It  simply  comes  to  this — that  the  good  rhyme- 
less  poems  would  be  infinitely  better  with  rhyme,  and  that  the 
bad  ones,  while  they  might  sometimes  be  absolutely  saved  by 
the  despised  invention  of  Huns  and  Vandals,  are  always  made 
worse  by  its  absence. 

In  the  preface  of  Daniel's  answering  Defence  of  Mhyrne  ta 
all  (Kg  worthy  lovers  and  learned  professors  [thereof]  within 
Jjaniri  and  ^^  Majesty  s  dominions,^  he  says  that  he  wrote 
hh  Defence  It  **  about  a  year  since,"  upon  the  '*  great  reproach  " 
of  Rhyme,  gjygj^  ]^y  Campion,  and  some  give  it  the  date  of 
1603  or  even  1602  ;  but  I)r  Grosart's  reprint  is  dated  five 
years  later.  The  learned  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  specially 
written  was  no  less  a  person  than  William  Herbert,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  whom  some  of  us  (acknowledging  that  the  matter  is 
no  matter)  do  not  yet  give  up  as  **  Mr  W.  H/'  The  advocate 
affects,  with  fair  rhetorical  excuse  (though  of  course  he  must  have 
known  that  the  craze  was  nearly  half  a  century  old,  and  had  at 
least  not  been  discouraged  by  his  patron's  uncle  nearly  a  genera- 
tion before),  to  regard  the  attack  on  rhyming  as  something  new, 
as  merely  concerned  with  the  "  measures  "  of  Campinn,  Daniel, 
always  a  gentleman,  deals  handsomely  with  his  antagonist, 
whom  he  does  not  name,  but  describes  as  **  this  detractor  whose 
commendable  rhymes,  albeit  now  an  enemy  to  rhynte,  have 
given  heretofore  to  the  world  the  best  notice  of  his  worth,"  and 
as  a  man  "  of  fair  parts  and  good  reputation."     And  having  put 

*  Cbalmen*!  Poetr,  uL  561-560  ;  Gro«art*ft  Work*  of  Samnd  IhnUf,  iv.  29.67. 
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himself  on  the  best  ground,  in  this  way,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  morals  and  courtesy,  he  does  the  same  in  matter  of  argument 
by  refusing  to  attack  Campion *s  "  numbers  "  in  themselves  ("  We 
could,"  he  says  well,  "  have  allowed  of  his  numbers,  had  he  not 
graced  his  rhymes  '*)i  and  by  seizing  the  unassailable  position 
given  by  custom  and  nature — "  Custom  that  is  before  all  law  ; 
Nature  that  is  above  all  art."  In  fact,  not  Jonson  himself,  and 
certainly  none  else  before  Jonson,  has  comprehended,  or  at  least 
put,  the  troth  of  the  matter  as  Daniel  puts  it,  that  arbitrary 
laws^imposed  on  the  poetry  of  any  nation  are  absurd — that  the 
verse  of  a  language  is  such  as  best  consortB  with  the  nature  of 
that  language.  This  seems  a  truism  enough  perhaps;  but  it 
may  be  very  much  doubted  whether  all  critics  recognise  it,  and 
its  consequences,  even  at  the  present  day.  And  it  is  certain 
that  we  may  search  other  early  English  critics  in  vain  for  a 
frank  recognition  of  it.  With  an  equally  bold  and  sure  foot  he 
strides  over  the  silly  stuff  about  "invention  of  barbarous  ages" 
and  the  like.  Whatever  its  origin  (and  about  this  he  shows  a 
wise  carelessness),  it  is  "an  excellence  added  to  this  work  of 
measure  and  harmony,  far  happier  than  any  proportion  quantity 
could  ever  show"  It  *' gives  to  the  ear  an  echo  of  a  delightful 
report,"  and  to  the  memory  "a  deeper  impression  of  what  is 
delivered."  He  is  less  original  (as  well  as,  some  may  think,  less 
fvappy)  in  distinguishing  the  accent  of  English  from  the  quantity 
of  the  classical  tongues;  but  the  classicisers  before  Campion,  if 
not  Campion  himself,  had  made  such  a  mess  of  quantity,  and 
had  played  such  havoc  with  accent,  that  he  may  well  be 
excused.  The  universality  of  rhyme  is  urged,  and  once  more 
says  Daniel  (with  that  happy  audacity  in  the  contemning  of 
vain  things  which  belongs  to  the  born  exploders  of  crazes), 
"  If  the  barbarian  likes  it,  it  is  because  it  sways  the  affections  of 
the  barbarian ;  if  civil  nations  practise  it,  it  works  upon  their 
hearts;  if  all,  then  it  has  a  power  in  nature  upon  all."  But  it 
will  be  said,  '*  111  customs  are  to  be  left."  No  doubt :  but  the 
question  is  begged.  Who  made  this  custom  "ill"?  Kiiyme 
aims  at  pleasing — and  it  pleases.  Suffer  then  the  world  to  enjoy 
that  which  it  knows  and  what  it  likes,  for  all  the  tyrannical 
rules  of  rhetoric  cannot  make  it  otherwise.     Why  are  we  to  be 
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a  mere  servtim  peats,  only  to  imitate  the  Greeks  and  Latins  ? 
Their  way  was  natural  to  them :  let  oura  be  so  to  us.  "  Why 
should  laboursome  curiosity  still  lay  afHiction  on  our  best 
delights?''  Moreover,  to  a  spirit  whom  nature  hath  ''fitted 
for  that  mystery,"  rhyme  is  no  impediment,  **  but  rather  giveth 
wings  to  mount,"  The  necessary  historical  survey  follows,  with 
a  surprising  and  very  welcome  justification  of  the  Middle  Ages 
against  both  Classics  and  Renaissance.  "  Let  us,"  says  this  true 
Daniel  come  to  judgment,  "go  not  further,  but  look  upon  the 
wonderful  architecture  of  the  State  of  England,  and  see  whether 
they  were  unlearned  times  that  could  give  it  such  a  form?'* 
And  if  politically,  why  not  poetically  ?  Some  acute  and,  in  the 
other  sense,  rather  sharp  criticism  of  Campion's  details  follows, 
with  a  few  apologetic  remarks  for  mixture  of  masculine  and 
feminine  rhymes  on  his  own  part:  and  the  whole  concludes  in 
an  admirable  peroration  with  a  great  end-note  to  it.  Not  easily 
shall  we  find,  either  in  Elizabethan  times  or  in  any  other,  a 
happier  combination  of  solid  good  sense  with  eager  poetic  senti- 
ment, of  sound  scholarship  with  wide-glancing  intelligence,  than 
in  this  little  tractate  of  some  thirty  or  forty  ordinary  pages, 
which  dispelled  the  delusions  of  two  generations,  and  made  the 
poetical  fortune  of  England  sure. 

The  contributions  of  "  topmost  Verulam "  to  criticism  have 
sometimes  been  spoken  of  with  reverence:  and  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find,  amid  the  scanty  classics  of  the  subject, 
which  until  recently  have  been  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  inquirers,  not  merely  a  place,  but  a  place  of  very  high 
honour,  assigned  to  The  AdvaticemeTii  of  Zeartiiriff,  Actual, 
unprejudiced,  and  to  some  extent  expert,  reference  to  the  works, 
however,  will  not  find  very  much  to  justify  this  estimate  :  and, 
indeed,  a  little  thought,  assisted  by  very  moderate  knowledge, 
would  suffice  to  make  it  rather  surprising  that  Bacon  should  give 
us  so  much,  than  disappointing  that  he  should  give  us  little  or 
nothing.  A  producer  of  literature  who  at  his  best  has  few 
superiors,  and  a  user  of  it  for  purposes  of  quotation,  who  would 
deserve  the  name  of  genius  for  this  use  alone  if  he  had  no  other 
title  thereto — Bacon  was  yet  by  oo  means  inclined  by  his  main 
interests  and  objects,  or  by  his  temperament,  either  towards 
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great  exaltatian  of  letters,  or  towards  accurate  aud  painstaking 
examioation  of  them.  Indeed,  it  is  in  him — almost  first  of  all 
men,  certainly  first  of  all  great  modern  men — that  we  find  that 
partisan  opposition  between  literature  and  science  which  has 
constantly  developed  since.  It  is  true  that  his  favourite 
method  of  examination  into  "  forma  "  might  seem  tempting  as 
applied  to  literature;  and  that  it  would,  incidentally  if  not 
directly,  have  j4elded  more  solid  results  than  his  Will-o'-the- 
wisp  chase  of  the  Form  of  HeaL  But  this  very  craze  of  his 
may  suggest  that  if  he  had  undertaken  literary  criticism  it 
would  have  been  on  the  old  road  of  Kinds  and  Figures  and 
Qualities,  in  which  we  could  expect  little  but  glowing 
rhetorical  generalisation  from  him. 

Nor  is  the  nature  of  such  small  critical  matter  as  we  actually 
have  from  him  very  different.  The  Essays  practically  give  us 
nothing  but  the  contents  of  that  Of  Stndks,  a  piece 
too  well  known  to  need  quotation;  too  much  in  the 
early  pregnant  style  of  the  author  to  bear  compression  or 
analysis;  and  too  general  to  repay  it.  For  the  critic  and 
the  man  of  letters  generally  it  is,  in  its  own  phrase,  to  be  not 
merely  tasted,  nor  even  swallowed,  but  chewed  aud  digested ; 
yet  its  teachings  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  critical 
function  of  '*  study "  than  with  all  others. 

The  AdvancemcrU  ^  at  least  excuses  the  greatness  thrust  upon 
it  in  the  estimates  above  referred  to,  not  merely  by  the 
_,    ,  J  apparent  necessity  that  the  author  should  deal  with 

TheAdv&nce-        :  ,    . 

ment  of  Criticism,    but    by  a  certain    appearance    of    his 

Learning.  actually  doing  so.  Comparatively  early  in  the 
First  Book  he  tackles  the  attention  to  style  which  sprang  up 
at  the  Kenaissance,  opening  his  disciission  by  the  ingenious  but 
slightly  nnhistorical  attribution  of  it  to  Martin  Luther,  who 
was  forced  to  awake  all  antiquity,  and  call  former  times  to  his 
succour,  against  the  Bishop  of  liome.  Not  a  few  names,  for  the 
best  part  of  two  centuries  before  the  great  cause  of  Martimis  v. 


I 
I 


^  It  ought  to  be,  but  from  certain 
signs  perbape  is  not^  unnece««ajy  to  s&y 
that  the  J^  A^jmffUi*  is  itself  no  mere 
Latin  versioti  of  the  Advancetaeni^  but 


a  large  expanaioo  of  it.  There  Beetn«, 
however,  no  uece&Bity  here  to  deiJ 
with  both. 
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rPapam  was  launched,  from  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  to  Eraamus 
and  Keuchlin,  will  put  in  evidence  before  the  tribunal  of 
chronology  against  this  singular  assertion;  and  though  the 
Italian  Humanists  of  the  fifteenth  century  might  not  (at  least 
in  thought)  care  anything  for  the  Pope  except  as  a  source  of 
donatives  and  benefices,  it  is  certain  that  most  of  them  were 
as  constitutionally  disinclined  to  abet  Luther  as  they  were 
chronologically  disabled  from  in  any  way  abetting  him. 
Bacon's  argument  and  further  survey  are,  however,  better  than 
this  beginning.  To  understand  the  ancients  (he  says  justly 
enough)  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  careful  study  of  their 
language.  Further,  the  opposition  of  thought  to  the  School- 
men naturally  brought  about  a  recoil  from  the  barbarisms  of 
Scholastic  style,  and  the  anxiety  to  win  over  the  general 
imprinted  care  and  elegance  and  vigour  on  preaching  and 
writing.  All  this,  he  adds  as  justly,  turned  to  excess.  Men 
lud  '.  ^^^^  ^^  **  h\int  more  after  words  than  matter ; 
aiUm  qf  mtrt  Jnoie  after  tlie  choiceness  of  the  phrase  and  the 
word-Mudjf,  i^ound  and  clean  composition  of  the  sentence,  and 
the  sweet  falling  of  the  clauses,  and  the  varying  and  illustra- 
tion of  their  words  with  tropes  and  figures,  than  after  the 
weight  of  matter,  worth  of  subject,  soundness  of  argument, 
life  of  invention,  or  depth  of  judgment/'  The  Ciceronianism  of 
Osorius,  Sturm,  *'  Car  of  Cambridge/'  and  even  Ascham,  receives 
more  or  less  condemnation ;  and  Erasmus  is,  of  course,  cited 
for  gibes  at  it.  On  this  text  Bacon  proceeds  to  enlarge  in  his 
own  Btately  rhetoric,  coolly  admitting  that  it  "is  a  thing  not 
hastily  to  be  condemned,  to  clothe  and  adorn  the  obscurity 
even  of  philosophy  itself  with  sensible  and  plausible  elocution/* 
But  he  very  quickly  glides  of!'  into  his  usual  denunciations  of 
the  schoolmen.  Nor  have  I  found  anything  else  in  this  First 
Book  really  germane  to  our  purpose ;  for  one  cannot  cite 
as  such  the  desultory  observations  on  patronage  of  literature 
(among  other  branches  of  learning)  wliich  fill  a  good  part  of  it. 

The  Second  Book  is  somewhat  more  fruitful  in  quantity,  if  not 
very  much ;  but  the  quality  remains  not  very  different.  The 
opening  "Address  to  the  King"  contains,  in  an  interesting  first 
draft  (as   we  niay  call   it),  the   everlasting   grumble  of  the 
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sientific  man,  that  8cieDce  is  not  aufficiently  endowed,  the 
further  grumble  at  mere  book-learaing,  the  cry  for  the  pro- 
motion— by  putting  money  in  its  purse — of  research.  The 
Second  and  Third  Chapters  contain  some  plans  of  books  drawn 
up  in  fiacon's  warm  imaginative  way,  especially  a  great  series  of 
Histories^  with  the  HiHary  of  England  for  their  centre.  And 
then  we  come,  in  the  Fourth  Chapter,  to  Poe^y. 

But  except  for  Bacon's  majestic  style  (which,  however,  by 
accidL*nt  or  intention,   is   rather   below  itself    here)   there   is 

lu  view  qf  absohitely  nothing  novel.     The  view  (which,  as  we 

Poeiri^.  have  seen,  all  the  Elizabethan  critics  adopted,  prob- 
ably from  the  Italians)-+the  view  is  that  poetry  is  just  a  part  of 
learning  licensed  in  imagination ;  a  fanciful  history  intended  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  man  in  things  where  history  is 
not;  something  particularly  prevalent  and  useful  in  barbarous 
ages;  divisible  into  narrative,  representative  and  allusive; 
useful  now  and  then,  but  (as  Aristotle  would  say)  not  a  thing 
to  take  very  seriously.  Yet  poetry,  a  vintim  dcBnionum  at  the 
worst,  a  mere  illusion  anyhow,  is  still,  even  as  such,  a  refuge 
from,  and  remedy  for,  sorrow  and  toil.  Of  its  form,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  matter,  he  says,^  "  Poetry  is  but  a  character 
of  style,  and  belongeth  to  arts  of  speech,  and  is  not  pertinent 
for  the  present;*  He  attempts  no  defence  of  it  as  of  other 
parts  of  learning,  because  *'  being  as  a  plant  that  cometh  of  the 
lust  of  the  earth  without  a  formal  seed,  it  hath  sprnng  up  and 
spread  abroad  more  than  any  other  kind/*  And  he  turns  from 
it  to  philosophy,  with  the  more  than  half-disdainful  adieu,  "  It 
is  not  good  to  stay  too  lotig  in  the  theatre/* 

We  might  almost  quit  him  here  with  a  somewhat  similar 
leave-taking;  but  ibr  his  great  reputation  some  other  plaoes 
^bMMobit«r  shall  be   handled.      At  XIV.   11   there  are  some 

diota,  remarks  on  the  delusive  powers  of  words;  at  XVI. 

4,  5  some  on  grammar  tind  rhetoric,  including  a  rather  interest- 
ing observation*  not  sufficiently  expanded  or  worked  out»  that 
"  in  modern  languages  it  seemeth  to  me  as  free  to  make  new 
measures  of  verses  aa  of  dances";  in  XV HI.  a  handling  of 
strictly  oratorical  rhetoric,  with  a  digresaion  to  these  **  Colours 
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of  Good  and  Evil "  which  interested  Bacon  so  much ;  in  XX. 
another  descant  on  the  same  art;  in  XXL  a  puff  of  the 
^JSasilikon  Boron ;  in  XXXIL  observations  on  the  moral 
influence  of  hooks;  in  XXXV.  some  general  observations  on 
literature;  and,  just  before  the  close,  a  well-known  and  often- 
quoted  eulogy,  certainly  not  undeserved,  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
English  pulpit  for  forty  years  past. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  singular  want  of  a  clear  conception 

of  literary  Criticism^  which  has  prevailed  so  long  and  so  widely, 

The  whok  of  ^^  would  hardly  be  necessary  to   take,   with   any 

rery  alight     seriousness  at  all,  a  man  who  has  no  more  than  this 

^nnporiance.    ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^le  subject.^     It  is  moat  assuredly  no 

slight  to  Bacon  to  deny  him  a  place  in  a  regiment  where  he 

never  had  the  least  ambition  to  serve.     That  he  was  himself 

a  great  practitioner  of   literature,  and  so,  necessarily  if  in- 

I  directly,  a  critic  of  it  in  his  own  case,  is  perfectly  true;  the 

remarks  which  have  been  quoted  above  on  the  Ciceronians 

show  that,  when  he  took  the  trouble,  and  found  the  oppor- 

tanity,  he  could   make   them  justly  and  soundly.      But  his 

purpose,  his  interests,  his  province,  hie  vein,  lay  far  elsewhere. 

To  him,  it  is  pretty  clear*  literary  expression  was,  in  relation 

to  his  favourite  studies  and  dreams,  but  a  higher  kind  of  pen- 

^  and-ink   or  printing  -  press.      He  distrusted   the  stability  of 

'  modem  languages,  and  feared  that  studies  couched  in  them 

f  might  some  day  or  other  come  to  be  unintelligible  and  lost  to 

the  world.      This  famous  fear  explains   the  nature  and   the 

limits  of  his  interest  in  literature.      It  was  a  vehicle  or  a 

treasury,  a  distributing  agent  or  a  guard.     Its  functions  and 

qualities  accorded :  it  was  to  be  clear,  not  disagreeable,  solidly 

constructed,  intelligible  to  as  large  a  number  of  readers  as 

possible*    The  psychological  character  and  morphological  def- 


^  I  hATe  more  th&n  once  said  that 
ooatroverKy  or  polemic  in  deUil  with 
other  writers  i»  forbidden  here.  But 
those  who  wiah  to  see  what  boa  been 
maid  for  Bftoan  wiE  Md  mott  of  the 
references  m  Messrt  O&jley  uid  Scott's 
invihluAble  book.  The  penegyriite — 
Irooi  my  honoured  friend  ii&d  prede- 


ceflBor,  Profeftsor  Maaaon,  to  Mr  Won- 
fold — all  rely  on  the  de«cnptioD  of 
|xietry  above  referred  to,  a»  **  Feigned 
Hiitory,"  with  what  foUowa  on  itt 
advanUges  and  on  poetical  justice^  kc* 
All  thii  Beema  to  me«  however  admir- 
ably erpre«eed|  to  be  obrioue  and  nidi- 
meatary  to  the  sth  and  the  i^th. 
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idition  of  poetry  interested  him  philosophically.  But  in  the 
art  and  the  beauty  of  poetry  and  literature  generally,  for  their 
own  sakes,  he  seems  to  have  taken  no  more  interest  than  he 
did  in  the  coloured  pattern  plots  in  gardens,  which  he  com* 
pared  to  "tarta."  To  a  man  9o  mind^,  as  to  those  more 
ancient  ones  of  similar  mind  whom  we  have  discussed  in  the 
first  volume,  Criticism  proper  could,  at  the  best,  be  a  pastime 
to  be  half  ashamed  of — ^a  "  theatre  "  in  which  to  while  away  the 
hours ;  it  could  not  possibly  be  a  matter  of  serious  as  well  as 
enthusiastic  study. 

Between  Bacon  and  Ben  may  be  best  noticed  the  short 
Anacrisis  or  Cens^tre  of  Foeis,  Ancieni  and  Modem}  by  Sir 
Hiiriinrfi  William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling.  It  has  re- 
AnftcrisU.  ceived  high  praise;*  but  even  those  who  think  by 
no  means  ill  of  Aurora^  may  find  some  difficulty  in  indorsing 
this.  It  is  simply  a  sort  of  "Note,"  written,  as  the  author 
says,  to  record  bis  impressions  during  a  reading  of  the  poets, 
which  he  had  undertaken  as  refreshment  after  great  travail 
both  of  body  and  mind.  He  thinks  Language  "  but  the  apparel 
of  poesy,"  thereby  going  even  further  than  those  who  would 
assign  that  position  to  verse,  and  suggesting  a  system  of 
"Inarticulate  Poetics,"  which  he  would  have  been  rather  put 
to  it  to  body  forth.  He  only  means,  however,  that  be  judges 
in  the  orthodox  Aristotelian  way,  by  "the  fable  and  contex- 
ture,** A  subsequent  comparison  of  a  poem  to  a  garden  sug- 
gests Vauquelin  de  la  Fresnaye  {v,  mpra,  p.  129),  whom  he  may 
have  read.  Alexander  is  a  sort  of  general  lover  iu  poetry  ;  he 
likes  this  in  Virgil,  that  in  Ovid,  that  other  in  Horace ;  defends 
Lucan  against  Scaliger,  even  to  the  point  of  blaming  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ^Eneid ;  finds  **  no  man  that  doth  satisfy  him 
more  than  that  notable  Italian^  Torquato  Tasso**;  admits  the 

1  Tobemoatreadiij-foutjdin  RogBrB*ft  mond's  FTarib:  and  t^j  liare  been 
Memorial*  of  the  Earl  of  Stiriifi^  (vol. 
ii.  pp.  205. 210;  Bdioburgh,  1877), 
where,  however,  it  ap|>e&ra  merely  at 
one  of  the  Appendices  to  a  book  of 
m(»re  or  leu  pure  genealogy,  without 
the  jilightest  editorial  information  m  to 
date  or  provenance.  It  Beems  to  be 
taken  from  the  1711  folio  of  Dmm- 


written  in  1634,  between  Bacou'a  death 
and  Beu*e. 

'  From  Park,  and  from  Meun 
Guy  ley  <kQd  Scott.  I  did  not  always 
agree  with  my  late  friend  Dr  Groaart : 
but  I  think  he  was  better  advised  when 
he  called  it  ^MisappoiDtiDg.'* 
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historical  as  well  as  the  fictitious  poetic  subject;  but  thinks 
that  *'  the  treasures  of  poetry  cannot  be  better  bestowed  than 
upon  the  apparelling  of  Truth;  and  Truth  cannot  be  better 
apparelled  to  please  young  lovers  than  with  the  excellences 
of  poetry.'*  Disrespectful  language  neither  ueed  nor  should 
be  used  of  so  slight  a  thing,  which  is»  and  pretends  to  be, 
nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  table- book  entry  by  a  gentleman 
of  learning  as  well  as  quality.  But,  if  it  has  any  **  importance  " 
at  all,  it  is  surely  that  of  being  yet  another  proof  of  the  rapid 
diffusion  of  critical  taste  and  practice,  not  of  stating  "theory 
and  methods  considerably  in  advance  of  the  age."  If  we  could 
take  extensively  his  protest  against  those  who  "would  bound 
the  boundless  liberty  of  the  poet,"  such  language  might  indeed 
be  justified;  but  the  context  strictly  limits  it  to  the  very 
minor,  though  then,  and  for  long  before  and  after,  commonly 
debated,  question  of  Fiction  v.  History  in  subject. 

Save  perhaps  in  one  single  respect  (where  the  defect  weis  not 
wholly  his  fault),  Ben  Jonson  might  be  described  as  a  critic 
BmJoMon:  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  points.  His  knowledge  of  literature 
his  equips  was  extremely  wide,  being  at  the  same  time  solid 
•"^^^  and  thorough.      While  he  had   an   understanding 

above  all  things  strong  and  masculine,  he  was  particularly 
addicted,  though  in  no  dilettante  fashion,  to  points  of  form. 
His  whole  energies,  and  they  were  little  short  of  Titanic,  were 
given  to  literature.  And,  lastly,  if  he  had  not  the  supremest 
poetic  genius,  he  had  such  a  talent  that  only  the  neighbour- 
hood of  supremacy  dwarfs  it.  Where  he  came  short  was  not 
in  a  certain  hardness  of  temper  and  scholasticism  of  attitude : 
for  these,  if  kept  within  bounds,  and  tempered  by  that  enthu- 
siasm for  letters  which  he  possessed,  are  not  bad  equipments 
for  the  critic.  It  was  rather  in  the  fact  that  he  still  came  too 
early  for  it  to  be  possible  for  him,  except  by  the  help  of  a 
miracle,  to  understand  the  achievements  and  value  of  the 
vernaculars.      By  his   latest  days,  indeed,^  the  positive  per- 

1  It  tDAy  he  weU  to  point  out  that 
the«e  days  carried  him  far  beyond  the 
point  at  which  we  have  Btopped  for 
Italian  and  for  French.     His  »oUdariiy 


with  the  EUsabetbans  proper,  h<>wever,       chapters* 


makee  his  induiioo  here  imperatiTe: 
and  the  fact  must  be  taken  ioto  con* 
fiiderstion  in  judging  the  relative 
l«ngtii»    of    thii    and    the    pregeding 
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formance  of  these  was  already  very  great*  Spain  has  hardly 
added  anythiog  since,  and  Italy  not  very  much,  to  her  share 
of  European  literature ;  France  was  already  in  the  first  flush 
of  her  ** classical*'  period,  after  a  long  and  glorious  earlier 
history :  and  what  Ben^s  own  contemporaries  in  England  had 
done,  all  men  know.  Bnt  mediaeval  literature  was  shut  from 
him,  as  from  all>  till  far  later ;  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  drawn  to  Continental  letters,  and,  perhaps  in  their  case, 
as  certainly  in  English,  he  was  too  near — too  ranch  a  part  of 
the  movement — to  get  it  into  firm  perspective. 

In  a  sense  the  critical  temper  in  Jonson  is  all-pervading.     It 

breaks  out  side  by  side  with,  and  sometimes  even  within,  his 

jy^  sweetest  lyrics;  it  interposes  what  may  be  called 

Prefaces,   parabases  in  the  most  unexpected  passages^  of  his 

^'  plays.      The  Poetaster  is  almost  as  much  criticism 

dramatised  as  TTie  Frogs.     But  there  are  three  "  places,"  or 

groups  of  places,  which  it  inspires,  not  in  mere  suggestion,  but 

with  propriety— the  occasional  Prefaces,  or  observations,  to  and 

on  the  plays  themselves,  the  Conversatiojis  laith  Dntmmmid,  and, 

above  all,  the  at  last  fairly  (though  not  yet  sufficiently)  known 

Discoveries  01  Tivthcr, 

^  To^piece  together,  with  any  elaboration,  the  more  scattered 
critical  passages  would  be  fitter  for  a  monograph  on  Jonson 
than  for  a  History  of  Criticism,  The  "Address  to  the  Eeaders'' 
of  SefantLs,  which  contains  a  reference  to  the  author's  lost  Obser- 
vaiions  on   Horact,  his  Art  of  Pmtry  (not  the  least  of  such 


< 


^  Ti^ke  tLSi  one  of  ahuurlred,  ikud  from 
the  lea*  read  pieces,  that  interestiug 
p^geage  in  the  manque  of  Tht  New 
WoM  Dueovend  in  the  Moonj  which 
Oifford  haa  made  more  intereatmg  bj  a 
further  discover j  in  Thegbuld's  copy  i^ 

Ckro,  U  b«  A  man**  peat  or  a  wotnaoa 

poet,  I  praj  70a 
SikJ  B^r.  la  there  any  such  difference  I 
FaeL  Many,  as  betwijtt  your  man's  tailor 

and  jour  irpman^i  tailor. 
IMi  Brr.  How,  may  we  beaeecb  yon  t 
Fad.  VU  thow  jou :  yoor  inan'i  poet  maj 

break  ont  Htrong  and  deep  i'  tbe  niooth,  .  .  . 

but  yoar  womatj*  poet  muat  flow,  and  itreke 

the  ear,  and  a«  one  of  Ihem  eald  of  bimielf 

•weetly— 


*'  Mu«t  write  a  verae  ae  imooth  and  calm  ai 

creniTip 
In    wbich  there  Is  no  torrent,   nor  aearee 

stream/' 

Whereon    the    injured    "Tibbaldi": 
"  Woman't  P<>ttt  hi»  tofl  vertification — 

MrP ." 

The  Taduotion  to  Every  Man  mU  of 
Hu  Hummtr^  a  yery  large  part  of 
CifiUhia**  RevtUf  with  its  priucipai 
ch&nu:ter  of  Crit^H,  and  ita  audncjoui 
ielf-pr«iae  in  the  Kpiloguei  not  a  little 
af  The  SiUnl  TTawwin,  and  acorea  of  other 
places  io  play  and  poenii  might  be 
added* 
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losses)  is  a  fair  specimen  of  them :  the  dedication  of  Volpone 
to  "  the  most  noble  and  most  equal  sisters,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge," a  better*  In  both,  and  in  numerous  other  passages  of 
prose  and  verse*  we  find  the  real  and  solid,  though  somewhat 
partial,  knowledge,  the  strong  sense,  the  methodic  scholarship 
of  Ben,  side  by  side  with  his  stately,  not  Euphuistic,  but 
rather  too  close-packed  style,  his  not  ill-founded,  but  slightly 
excessive,  self-confidence,  and  that  roogh  knock-down  manner 
of  assertion  and  characterisation  which  reappeared  in  its  most 
unguarded  form  in  the  Ccmversation^  with  Drummond, 

The  critical  utterances  of  these  Oonversalmis  are  far  too 
interesting  to  be  passed  over  here,  though  we  cannot  discuss 
7%e  Drum-  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^-  They  tell  us  that  Ben  thought  all 
mmd  Con-  (other)  rhymes  inferior  to  couplets,  and  had  written 
vermUtoti^,  a  treatise  (which,  again,  would  we  had !)  both  against 
Campion  and  Daniel  (see  ante).  His  objection  to  "  stanzas  and 
cross  rhymes"  was  that  "as  the  purpose  might  lead  beyond 
them,  they  were  all  forced."  Sidney  "  made  every  one  speak  as 
well  as  himself,"  and  so  did  not  keep  "decorum  "  (cf.  Puttenham 
above).  Spenaer*s  stanzas  and  matter  did  not  please  him,  Uaniel 
was  no  poet.  He  did  not  like  Drayton's  **  long  verses,"  nor  Syl- 
vester's and  Fairfax's  translations.  He  thought  the  translations 
of  Homer  (Chapman's)  and  Virgil  (Phaer's)  into  '*  long  Alexan- 
drines **  (ic,  fourteeners)  were  but  prose :  yet  elsewhere  we  hear 
that  he  "  had  some  of  Chapman  by  heart/'  Harington's  Ariosto 
was  the  worst  of  all  translations.  Donne  was  sometimes 
"profane,"  and  '*for  not  keeping  of  accent  deserved  hanging"; 
but  elsewhere  he  was  **  the  first  poet  of  the  world  in  some 
things,"  though,  "  through  not  being  understood,  he  would 
perish."*  Shakespeare  "wanted  art":  and  '*Abram  Francis 
(Abraham  Fraunce)  in  his  English  Hexameters  was  a  fooL" 
"Bartas  was  not  a  poet»  but  a  verser,  because  he  wrote  not 
fiction."  He  cursed  Petrarch  for  redacting  verses  to  sonnets, 
*'  which   were   like    Procrustes'   bed."       Guarini   incurred   the 


'  Th«M  dict&,  thuji  juxtapoaed, 
•hould  make  aU  ftrgumeut  about  &p- 
piirently  one- sided  judgmeoU  super' 
fluoiia.     If    Drummond    had    omiited 


the  first  or  th«  Iftat,  we  should  ha^e 
been  utterly  wrong  in  arguing  from 
the  retuMnder* 
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same  blame  as  Sir  Philip :  and  Lucan  was  good  in  parts  only. 
"The  best  pieces  of  Ronsard  were  his  Odea"    Drummond*a 

own  verses  "were  all  good,  but  smelled  too  much  of  the 
schools."  The  "  silver  **  Latins,  as  we  should  expect,  pleased 
him  best  **To  have  written  Southwell's  *  Burning  Babe,*  he 
would  have  been  content  to  destroy  many  of  his." 

These  are  the  chief  really  critical  itams,  though  there  are 
others  (putting  personal  gossip  aside)  of  interest ;  but  it  may  be 
added,  as  a  curiosity,  that  he  told  Drunimond  that  he  himself 
I  "  writ  all  first  in  prose  **  at  Camden's  suggestion,  and  held  that 
"verses  stood  all  by  sense,  without  colours  or  accent"  (poetic 
diction  or  metre),  "  which  yet  at  other  times  he  denied/'  says 
the  reporter,  a  sentence  ever  to  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  these  jottings.  Remembering  it,  there  is  nothing  shocking 
in  any  of  these  observations,  nor  anything  really  inconsistent 
A  true  critic  never  holds  the  neat,  positive,  "  reduced-to-its- 
lowest-terms"  estimate  of  authors,  in  which  a  criticaster  de- 
lights. His  view  is  always  facetted,  conditioned.  But  he  may, 
in  a  friendly  chat,  or  a  conversation  for  victory,  exaggerate  this 
facet  or  condition,  while  altogether  suppressing  others ;  and 
this  clearly  is  what  Ben  did. 

For  gloss  on  the  Conversations^  for  reduction  to  something 
like  system  of  the  critical  remarks  scattered  through  the  works, 
and  for  the  nearest  approach  we  can  have  to  a  formal  present- 
ment of  Ben's  critical  views,  we  must  go  to  the  Discoveries} 


The  fact  that  we  find  no  less  than  four  titles  for  the  book — 
Tiwher,  Explorata,  Discoveries^  and  Stflva  —  with  others  of  its 
jTfce  peculiarities,  is   explained  by  the  second  fact  that 

Diflooveriet,  j^ason  never  published  it  It  never  appeared  in 
print  till  the  folio  of  1641,  years  after  its  author's  death.  The 
Diseoveiics  are  described  aa  being  made  '*  upon  men  and  matter 
as  they  have  flowed  out  of  his  daily  reading,  or  had  their  reflux 
to  his  peculiar  notions  of  the  times,"     They  are,  in  fact,  notes 


1  The  beet  separate  etlitiou  id  that  of 
Pixjf,  Sohelling  of  Philadelphia  (Bos- 
ton, n.S.AM  1S92).  I  give  the  pp.  of 
this,  at  well  ae  the  Latia  HeadingB  of 
leotions,  wktch  will  euable  any  one  to 


traoe  the  paasage  in  complete  editions 
of  the  Workfi  auch  as  Cuou Ingham V 
Gifford-  It  IB  atnange  that  uo  one 
has  aumbens!  these  iections  for  con- 
venience of  referenee* 
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unnumbered  aud  unclassified  (though  batches  of  more  or  fewer 
sometimes  run  on  the  same  subject),  each  with  its  Latin  head- 
ing, and  varying  in  length  from  a  few  lines  to  that  of  hia  friend 
(and  partly  master)  Bacon's  shorter  Essays,  The  influence  of 
those  "  silver  "  Latins  whom  he  loved  so  much  is  prominent : 
large  passages  are  simply  translated  from  Quintilian,  and  for 
some  time  ^  the  tenor  is  ethical  rather  than  literary.  A  note  on 
PcrspicivUas — elcgantia  (p.  7)  breaks  these,  but  has  nothing 
noteworthy  about  it,  and  Beilum  scHhemiium  (p.  10)  is  only  a 
satiric  exclamation  on  the  folly  of  "  writers  committed  together 
by  the  ears  for  ceremonies,  syllables,  points,"  &c.  The  longer 
NU graiius  'protervQ  libra  (pp.  11, 12)  seems  a  retort  for  some  per- 
sonal injury,  combined  with  the  old  complaint  of  the  decadence 
and  degradation  of  poetry.*  There  is  just  but  rather  general 
stricture  in  Moquentia  (p.  16)  on  the  difference  between  the 
arguments  of  the  study  and  of  the  world.  *'  I  would  no  more 
choose  a  rhetorician  for  reigning  in  a  school,'*  says  Ben,  "  than  I 
would  choose  a  pilot  for  rowing  in  a  pond/*^  Memaria  (p.  18) 
includes  a  gird  at  Euphuism.  At  last  we  come  to  business. 
Censtira  de  poctis  (p.  21),  introduced  by  a  fresh  fling  at 
Euphuism,  in  Dt  vert  argutis,  opens  with  a  tolerably  confident 
note,  "  Nothing  in  our  ^e  is  more  preposterous  than  the 
running  judgments  upon  poetry  and  poets,"  with  much  more  to 
the  same  effect,  the  whole  being  pointed  by  the  fling,  **  If  it 
were  a  question  of  the  wate r- rhymer's  *  works  agcdnst  Spen- 
ser's, I  doubt  not  but  they  would  find  more  suffrages."  The 
famous  passage  on  Shakespeare  follows :  and  the  development 
of  Ben's  view,  **  would  he  had  blotted  a  thousand/'  leads  to  a 
more  general  disquisition  on  the  differences  of  wits,  which  in- 
eludes  the  sentence  already  referred  to.  *'  Such  [ie.,  haphazard 
and  inconsistent]  are  all  the  Essayists,  even  their  master  Mon- 


>  It  miiy  be  obaervad  tlmt  the 
■borter  aphurumi  rise  to  the  top— at 
least  the  begmnmg^ 

'  **  He  ifi  upbr&idingl;  called  a  poet. 
.  .  ,  The  profefl«ars,  indeed,  hftve  iimde 
the  le&TDing  chcAp,  ** 

■  It  i»  here  that  Ben  borrowa  from 
Petrotxiufi  not  merely  the  nentiment  but 


the  phraAe^  *  *  umbratioal  doctor "  (ice 
voJ.  i.  p,  244  note). 

*  '^  Taylor  the  Water -Poet,"  cser- 
taiDly  bod  enough  as  a  poet — though 
not  a«  a  nmn^  But  the  ielection  of 
Speoaer  an  Ihe  other  pole  la  an  invalu- 
able correction  to  the  sweeping  attack 
m  the  CotivtrMUi<m»^ 
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taigne."  The  notes  now  keep  close  to  literature  throughout  in 
substance,  though  their  titles  {e,g,t  Ignorantia  aninice),  and  so 
forth,  may  seem  wider.  A  heading,  Be  Claris  O-ratorihus  (p* 
26),  leads  to  yet  another  of  the  purple  passages  of  the  book 
— that  on  Bacon,  in  which  is  intercalated  a  curious  Scriptoriim 
catalogus,  limited,  for  the  most  part,  though  Surrey  and  Wyatt 
are  mentioned,  to  prose  writers.  And  then  for  some  time  etiiics, 
politics,  and  other  subjects,  again  have  Ben's  chief  attention,^ 

We  return  to  literature,  after  some  interval  (but  with  a 
parenthetic  glance  at  the  poms  et  pictura  notion  at  p.  49), 
on  p.  52,  in  a  curious  unheaded  letter  to  an  unnamed 
Lordship  on  Education,  much  of  which  is  translated  directly 
from  Ben  Jonson's  favourite  Quintilian;  and  then  directly 
accost  it  again  with  a  tractatule  Be  stilo  et  optim-o  scriheiidi 
genere,  p.  54,  hardly  parting  company  thereafter.  Ben*s  pre- 
scription is  threefold :  read  the  best  authors,  observe  the  best 
speakers,  and  exercise  your  own  style  much.  But  he  is  well 
aware  that  no  "  precepts  will  profit  a  fool,'*  and  he  adapts  old 
advice  to  English  ingeniously,  in  bidding  men  read,  not  only 
Livy  before  Sallust,  bub  also  Sidney  before  Donne,  and  to 
beware  of  Chaucer  or  Gower  at  first.  Here  occurs  the  well- 
known  dictum,  that  Spenser  **  in  affecting  the  ancients  writ  no 
language  ;  yet  I  would  have  him  read  for  his  matter."  A  fine 
general  head  openi  with  the  excellent  version  of  Quintilian, 
**  We  should  not  protect  our  sloth  with  the  patronage  of 
Difficulty,"  and  this  is  followed  by  some  shrewd  remarks  on 
diction — the  shrewdest  being  that,  after  all,  the  best  custom 
makes,  and  ever  will  continue  to  make,  the  best  speech — with  a 
sharp  stroke  at  Lucretius  for  *'  scabrousness/'  and  at  Chaucer- 
isms.  Brevity  of  style.  Tacitean  and  other,  is  cautiously  com- 
mended. In  the  phrase  (Oratio  imago  animi\  p.  64,  "language 
most  shows  a  man,"  Ben  seems  to  anticipate  Buflbn,  as  he 
later  does  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  by  insisting  that  style  is 
not  merely  the  dress,  but  the  body  of  thought.-     All  this  dis* 


^  Perhaps,  indeed,  an  excepttoD 
should  be  mtvde  in  favour  of  the 
section  Dc  nudignitctU  Studtntium,  p. 
84,  which  reile rates  the  neceMity  of 
"  the  exftct  knowledge  of  &U  virtues 


ADd  their  contraries  **  on  the  part  of 
the  poet. 

^  He  m&y  have  ti^ken  thia  &om  the 
ItaliaoB, 


■ 
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cussion,  which  enters  into  considerable  detail,  is  of  the  first 
importance,  and  it  occupies  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  whole  book. 
It  is  continued,  the  continuation  reaching  till  the  end,  by  a 
separate  discussion  of  poetry. 

It  is  interesting,  but  leas  so  than  what  comes  before-  A 
somewhat  acid,  though  personally  guarded,  description  of  the 
present  state  of  the  Art  introduces  the  stock  definition  of 
"making,'*  and  its  corollary  that  a  poet  is  not  one  who  writes 
in  measure,  but  one  who  feigni— all  as  we^lave  found  it 
before,  hut  (as  we  should  expect  of  Ben)  in  succincter  and  more 
scholarly  form.  Yet  the  first  requisite  of  the  poet  is  ingenmm 
— goodness  of  natural  wit;  the  next  exercise  of  his  parts^ — 
**  bringing  all  to  the  forge  and  file  "  (scidpte,  liim,  cis^le  !) ;  the 
third  Imitation — to  which  Ben  gives  a  turn  (not  exactly  new, 
for  we  have  met  it  from  Vida  downwards),  which  is  not  an 
improvement,  by  keeping  its  modern  meaning,  and  understand- 
ing by  it  the  following  of  the  classics.  "  But  that  which  we  especi- 
ally require  in  him  is  an  exactness  of  study  and  multiplicity 
of  reading/*  Yet  his  liberty  is  not  to  be  bo  narrowly  circum- 
scribed as  some  would  have  it  This  leads  to  some  interesting 
remarks  on  the  ancient  critics,  which  the  author  had  evidently 
meant  to  extend :  as  it  is,  they  break  off  short.^  We  turn  to  the 
Parts  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  where  Ben  is  strictly  regular — the 
fable  is  the  imitation  of  one  entire  and  perfect  action,  &c.  But 
this  also  breaks  ofi',  after  a  discussion  of  fable  itself  and  episode, 
with  an  evidently  quite  disconnected  fling  at  "  hobbling  poems 
which  run  like  a  brewer's  cart  on  the  stones/' 

These  I>iscomries  have  to  be  considered  with  a  little  general 
care  before  we  examine  them  more  particularly.    They  were,  it 

Formof    h^s  been   said,  never   issued   by  the  author  him- 

ththooL  g^if^  aud  we  Jq  j^Qi  know  whether  he  ever  would 
have  issued  them  in  their  present  form.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
are  very  carefully  written,  and  not  mere  jottings*  In  form 
(though  more  modern  in  style)  they  resemble  the  earlier  essays 
of  that  Bacon  whom  they  so  magnificently  celebrate,  in  their 


^  This  is  one  of  the  most  Iftcrimable 
of  the  gAp9.  Ben  must  have  known 
other    authorities   besides    QutDtiliao 


well :  he  even  quotes,  though  oitly  in 
pArt,  the  ^reat  passage  of  Simylus 
(vol.  i.  p.  26  note). 
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deliberate  conciseness  and  pregnancy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  doubt  that  some  at  least  were  intended  for 
expansion;  it  is  difficult  not  to  think  that  there  was  plenty 
more  stuft"  of  the  same  kind  in  the  soHdlj  constructed  and  well- 
stored  treasuries  of  Ben's  intelligence  and  erudition.  It  is  most 
difficult  of  all  not  to  see  that,  in  some  cases,  the  thoughts  are  co- 
ordinated into  regular  tractates,  in  others  left  loose,  as  if  for 
future  treatment  of  the  same  kind. 

Secondly,  we  should  like  to  know  rather  more  than  we  do  of 
the  time  of  their  composition.  Some  of  them — such  as  the 
retrospect  of  Bacon,  and  to  a  less  degree  that  of 
Shakespeare — innst  he  late;  there  is  a  strong  pro- 
bability that  all  date  from  the  period  between  the  fire  in  Ben*8 
study,  which  destroyed  so  much,  and  his  death — say  between 
1620  and  1637,  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  his  having  remembered  and  recopied  observations  of 
earlier  date. 

Thirdly,  it  is  most  important  that  we  rightly  understand  the 
composition  of  the  book.  It  has  sometimes  been  discovered  ^  in 
Mosaic  of  these  Discoveries,  with  pride,  or  surprise,  or  even 
dd  and  n«ii?,  seoru,  that  Beu  borrowed  in  them  very  largely  from 
the  ancients.  Of  course  he  did,  as  well  as  something,  though 
less,  from  the  Italian  critics  of  the  age  immediately  before  his 
own.*  But  in  neither  case  could  he  have  hoped  for  a  moment 
— and  in  neither  is  there  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
would  have  wished  if  he  could  have  hoped— to  disguise  his 
borrowings  from  a  learned  age.     When  a  man — such  as^  for 


'  I  am  roost  ftaxiou*  not  to  be 
thought  to  reflect  od  Professor  Schel- 
liog  in  this  renuu-lt.  Dr  SchelHng*» 
mdftgations  of  Ben*6  debts  are  most 
interesting,  and  always  made  in  the 
right  spirit,  while,  like  a  good  farmer 
and  iportsmao,  he  lias  left  plenty  for 
those  who  come  after  him  to  gleao  and 
bag.  For  instiince,  the  very  curious 
passage^  taken  Terbatiro  from  the  elder 
Seneca,  about  the  Platonic  Apology 
(cf.  vol.  i.  p.  237). 

'^  Yet  in  re-reBding  Jonsoni  just  after 


A  pretty  elaborate  overhauling  of  the 
Italians,  I  &id  very  little  cfirt&in  Id- 
debtedness  of  detaiL  Mr  Bpingam 
seems  to  me  to  go  too  far  in  tracing, 
p.  88,  " small  Latin  and  lees  Greek" 
to  Mintnrao^B  "imaU  Latin  and  vtry 
email  Greek,"  and  the  distinction  of 
pixia^  iKKfmi^  poc*u  to  Sealiger  or 
Moggi.  Fifty  people  might  have  in- 
dependentlj  thought  of  the  ^rst ;  and 
the  second  is  an  application  of  a  "  com- 
mon form  '*  nearly  as  old  as  rhetoric. 
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instance,  Sterne — wishes  to  steal  and  escape,  he  goes  to  what 
nobody  reads,  not  to  what  everybody  is  reading.  And  the 
Latins  of  the  Silver  Age,  the  two  Senecas,  Petronius,  Quintilian^ 
Pliny,  were  specially  fa^-ourites  with  the  Jacobean  time.  In 
what  is  going  to  be  said  no  difference  will  be  made  between 
Ben's  borrowings  and  his  original  remarks :  nor  will  the  fact  of 
the  borrowing  be  referred  to  unless  there  is  some  special  critical 
reason.  Even  the  literal  translations,  which  are  not  uncommon, 
are  made  his  own  by  the  nervous  idiosyncrasy  of  the  phrase^ 
and  its  thorough  adjustment  to  the  context  and  to  his  own 
vigorous  and  massive  temperament. 

Of  real  '*  book -criticism  '*  there  are  four  chief  passages,  the 
brief  flings  at  Montaigne  and  at  *'  Tanierlanes  and  Tamer' 
chanis*'  and  the  longer  notices  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon. 

The  flirt  at  "  all  the  Essayists,  even  their  master  Montaigne,** 
is  especially  interesting,  because  of  the  high  opinion  which 
Th€  fling  at  Jonson  elsewhere  expresses  of  Bacon,  the  chief,  if 
Montaiffne;  not  the  first,  English  Essayist  of  his  time,  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  not  a  few  of  these  very  DUcoverm  are 
"Essays/*  if  any  things  ever  were.  Nor  would  it  be  very  easy 
to  make  out  a  clear  distinction,  in  anything  but  name,  between 
some  of  Ben's  most  favourite  ancient  writers  and  these  despised 
persons.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  easier  to  understand  the 
reason  of  the  condemnation.  Jonson's  classically  ordered  mind 
probably  disliked  the  ostentatious  desultoriness  and  incomplete- 
ness of  the  Essay,  the  refusal,  as  it  were  out  of  mere  insolence, 
to  undertake  an  orderly  treatise.  Nor  is  it  quite  impossible 
that  he  failed  fully  to  understand  Montaigne,  and  was  to  some 
extent  the  dupe  of  that  great  writer's  fanfaronade  of  promis- 
cuousness. 

The  '*  Tamerlmm  and  TamercJiam  *'  ^  fling  is  not  even  at 
first  sight  surprising.  It  was  quite  certain  that  Ben  would 
seriously  despise  what  Sliakespeare  only  laughed  at — -the  con- 


1  p  2^  ur^^^  Tamcrtana  und 
Ti^mercfiatru  of  the  l»te  age,  whicb 
hftd  Dothing  in  thorn  but  the  scenical 
fttruttmg  und  fimous  vociferntioD  to 
warrant    them."      It    U    just    worth 


noting  that  Jonson  thought  there  wai- 
more  than  thia  in  Marlowe  ;  and  that 
the    early    edd.    of    Tamhur{4iine    ftre 
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fusion,  tlie  bombast,  the  want  of  order  and  scheme  in  the 
at  Tamer-  "  University  Wits  " — and  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
^®»  was  well  enough   acquainted   with   the   even   now 

obscure  development  of  the  earliest  Elizabethan  drama  to 
appreciate  the  enormous  improvement  which  they  wrought. 
Nay,  the  nearer  approach  even  of  such  a  dull  thing  as 
Gorboduc  to  "  the  height  of  Seneca  his  style,"  might  have  a 
little  bribed  him  as  it  bribed  Sidney.  He  is  true  to  his  side 
— to  his  division  of  the  critical  creed — in  this  also. 

The  train  of  thought — censure  of  the  vulgar  preference — 
runs  clear  from  this  to  the  best  known  passage  of  the  whole» 
the  "^hak^  ^^^^  section  Be  Shake^eare  Nostrai.  It  cannot  be 
ifpeare  necessary  to  quote  it,  or  to  point  out  that  Ben's 
Pcmage,  eulogy,  Splendid  as  it  is,  acquires  tenfold  force  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  avowedly  given  by  a  man  whose  general  literary 
theory  is  different  from  that  of  the  subject,  while  the  censure 
accompanying  it  loses  force  in  exactly  the  same  proportion. 
What  Ben  here  blames,  any  ancient  critic  (perhaps  even 
Longinus)  would  have  blamed  too :  what  Ben  praises^  it  is  not 
certain  that  any  ancient  critic,  except  Longinus,  would  have 
seen.  Nor  is  the  captious  censure  of  "  Caasar  did  never  wrong 
but  with  just  cause"  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  whole. 
The  paradox  is  not  in  our  present  texts:  and  there  have,  of 
course,  not  been  wanting  commentators  to  accuse  Jonson  of 
garbling  or  of  forgetfulness.  Tins  is  quite  commentatorially 
gratuitous  and  puerile.  It  is  very  like  Shakespeare  to  have 
written  what  Ben  says :  very  like  Ben  to  object  to  the  paradox 
(which,  2^^^*^  tanti  viri,  is  not  *' ridiculous '*  at  all,  but  a  de- 
liberate and  effective  hyperbole) ;  very  like  the  players  to  have 
changed  the  text;  and  most  of  all  like  the  commentators  to 
make  a  fuss  about  the  matter 

What  may  seem  the  more  unstinted  eulogy  of  Bacon  is  not 
less  interesting.     For  here  it  is  obvious  that  Ben  is  speaking 

ai\d  thai    with  fullest  Sympathy,  and  with  all  but  a  full  ac- 

on  Bncon.  knowledgment  of  having  met  an  ideal  Except  the 
slight  stroke,  *'  when  he  could  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest/'  and  the 
gentle  insinuation  that  Stretigth^  the  gift  of  God,  was  what 
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Bacon's  friends  had  to  implore  for  him,  there  is  no  admixture 
whatever  in  the  eulogy  of  "him  who  bath  filled  up  all 
numbers,^  and  perforined  that  in  our  tongue  which  may  be 
compared  or  preferred  to  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome." 
Indeed  it  could  not  have  been — even  if  Ben  Jonson  had  not 
been  a  friend,  and,  in  a  way,  follower  of  Bacon — but  that  he 
should  regard  the  Chancellor  as  his  chief  of  literary  men. 
Bacon,  unluckily  for  himself,  lacked  the  "  unwedgeable  and 
gnarled"  strength  of  the  dramatist,  and  also  was  without  his 
poetic  fire,  just  as  Ben  could  never  have  soared  to  the  vast,  if 
vague,  conceptions  of  Bacon's  materialist-Idealism.  But  they 
were  both  soaked  in  "literature/'  as  then  understood;  they 
were  the  two  greatest  masters  of  the  closely  packed  style  that 
says  twenty  things  in  ten  words:  and  yet  both  could,  on 
occasion,  be  almost  as  rhetorically  imajt,dnative  as  Donne  or 
Greville.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Bacon's  own  scientific  scorn 
for  words  without  matter  surpassed  Jonson 's  more  hterary 
contempt  of  the  same  phenomenon.  Everywhere,  or  almost 
everywhere,  there  was  between  them  the  idem  velk  et  idem 
nolle. 

A  limited  precis,  however,  and  a  few  remarks  on  special 
points,  cannot  do  the  Discoveries  justice.  The  fragmentary 
character  of  the  notes  that  compose  it,  the  pregnant  and 
deliberately  "  astringed  "  style  in  which  these  notes  are  written, 
so  that  they  are  themselves  the  bones,  as  it  were,  of  a  much 
larger  treatise^  defy  such  treatment  Yet  it  is  full  of  value,  as 
it  gives  us  more  than  glimpses 

**  Of  what  a  critic  was  in  Jonson  lost,*' 

or  but  piecemeal  shown.  We  shall  return,  in  the  next  chapter, 
to  his  relative  position ;  but  something  should  be  said  here  of 
his  intrinsic  character. 


*  Oo«  cannot  but  remember — with 
f>ity  or  glee,  according  to  mood  and 
temperfunent — how  the  BaeoD-Shake- 
«p«are-maDiaca  have  actually  taken  ibis 
in  the  woee  of  poetic  '*  numberfi/'    But 


ID  truth  their  fltudy  m  not  likely  to  be 
much  In  haugbtj  Home  and  iia  lan- 
guage, or  Ui  hiive  led  them  either  to 
Petruniusand  hmomnium  numt[ro]runi, 
or  io  Seneca  and  bi»  insolaUi  Grceeue^ 
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He  does  not»  aa  must  have  been  clearly  seen,  escape  the 
*' classical"  limitation.  With  some  igiiorance»  doubtless,  and 
Q^j^^^f^  doubtless  also  some  contempt,  of  the  actnal  achieve- 
eh^traeier  qfments  of  prose  romance,  and  with  that  stubborn 
distrust  of  the  modern  tongues  for  miscellaneous 
prose  purposes,  which  laf^ted  till  far  into  the  seventeenth 
century;  if  it  did  not  actually  survive  into  the  eighteenth,  he 
still  clings  to  the  old  mistakes  about  the  identity  of  poetry  and 
I  "fiction,"  about  the  supremacy  of  oratory  in  prose.  We  hear 
nothing  about  the  "new  versifying/*  though  no  doubt  this 
would  have  been  fully  treated  in  his  handling  of  Campion  and 
Daniel :  but  had  he  had  any  approval  for  it,  that  approval 
must  have  been  glanced  at.  His  preference  for  the  (stopped) 
couplet^  foreshadowed  that  which,  with  beneficial  effects  in 
some  ways,  if  by  no  means  in  all,  was  to  influence  the  whole 
of  English  poetry,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  The  personal  arrogance  which,  as  in  Wordsworth's 
case,  affected  all  Ben's  judgment  of  contemporaries,  and  which 
is  almost  too  fully  reflected  in  the  Drumniond  Conversations, 
would  probably  have  made  even  his  more  deliberate  judgments 
of  these — his  judgments  *'for  publication" — inadequate*  But 
it  is  fair  to  remember  that  Ben's  theory  (if  not  entirely  his 
practice,  especially  in  his  exquisite  lyrics  and  almost  equally 
exquisite  masques)  constrained  him  to  be  severe  to  those  con- 
temporaries, from  Spenser,  Shake.speare,  and  Donne  down- 
wards. The  mission  of  the  generation  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  three  words,  Liberty,  Variety,  Koraance,  Jonson's  tastes 
were  for  Order,  Uniformity,  Classicism, 

He  is  thus  doubly  interesting — interesting  as  putting  both 
with  sounder  scholarship  and  more  original  wit  what  men  from 
Ascham  to  Puttenham,  and  later,  had  been  trying  to  say  befora 
him,  in  the  sense  of  adapting  classical  precepts  to  EngUsh :  and 
far  more  interesting  as  adumbrating,  beforehand,  the  creed  of 
Dryden,  and  Pope,  and  Samuel  Johnson.  Many  of  his  in^ 
dividual  judgments  are  as  shrewd  as  they  are  one-sided;  they 
are  always  well,  and   sometimes  admirably,  expressed,  in   a 

^  Dimi«l  hftd  franklj  defended  t^jambemeni. 
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style  which  unites  something  of  Elizabethan  colour,  and  much 
of  Jacobean  weight,  with  not  a  little  of  Augustan  simplicity 
and  proportion.  He  does  not  head  the  line  of  English  critics ; 
but  he  heads,  and  worthily,  that  of  English  critics  who  have 
been  great  both  in  criticism  aod  in  creation,* 


^  It  seemed  utmecessikry  to  ettloj'ge 
the  space  given  to  the  men  of  Eliza 
ant]  our  James,  by  ioclutliug  the  merer 
grammarians  and  piedagogiies,  from 
MulcoAter  to  that  fervid  Scot^  Mr 
Hume,  who,  in  1617,  extoUed  the 
"  Orthography  and  Congmity ''  of  hia 
native  speech  (ed.  Wheatley,  E.E.T.S., 
1866).  Of  Mulc«ter,  however,  it  de- 
to  be  m«ntio&ed  that,  not  fio 


much  in  his  Pmitwrn  (1581 :  ed.  Quick, 
Loodon,  1887),  which  have  been,  as  in 
his  ElcmenUirity  which  ehould  be,  re- 
prkitedf  he  dit^plays  a  more  thaa 
Pl^iade  enthusiasm  for  the  vernacular. 
Unluckily  tbia  Last  ia  not  eaay  of  ao- 
cea«,  even  the  B,1L  copy  being  » 
"GrenviUe**  book,  and  hedged  round 
with  forms  and  feftrs. 


VOL.  n. 


INTEECHAPTER  I\\ 


The  proper  appreciation  of  the  period  surveyed  in  the  foregoing 
Book  is  of  perhaps  greater  importance  than  that  of  any  other 
part  of  this  History.  We  have  seen,  in  the  three  preceding 
Interchapters,  what  it  was  that  prevented  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Mediaeval  criticism  respectively  from  attaining  completeneas, 
and  how  the  preventives  worked.  We  saw  farther,  in  the  last 
pages  of  the  First  Volume,  in  what  condition  literature,  and  at 
least  the  possibiliLies  of  the  criticism  of  literature,  were  left  at 
the  beginning  ot  the  Renaissance.  And  now  we  have  seen 
what  additions  the  Renaissance  made — not,  indeed,  in  detail,  to 
literature  itself,  for  that  belongs  to  another  story  than  ours,  but 
what  additions  it  made — to  the  criticism  of  literature.  In 
mere  bulk  these  additions  were  very  considerable.  The  extant 
critical  writing  of  these  hundred  years  (or  rather  of  the  last 
seventy  of  them),  excluding  mere  rhetorical  school  books,  prob- 
ably exceeds,  and  very  largely  exceeds^  the  total  of  classical  and 
medieval  work  on  the  subject  which  we  possess,  even  inclusive 
of  achoolbooks.  For  the  very  first  time  Criticism,  not  as  a  sort 
of  half  accidental  and  more  than  half  shame- faced  extension  of 
Rhetoric,  but  in  and  for  itself,  received  a  really  large  share  of 
the  intellectual  attention  of  the  period. 

Moreover,  the  advantages  possessed  by  Renaissance  critics 
(as  we  partly  also  saw  in  the  place  referred  to)  were  likewise 
very  great.  Men  were  beginning  really  to  know  and  really  to 
understand  antiquity;  they  had  the  whole  body  of  medieeval 
literature  complete,  finished,  ready  for  their  appreciation ;  and 
they  or  their  contemporaries  were  daily  and  yearly  building  up 
great  literatures  in  all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  except 
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Germany,  and  not  wholly  despicable  literatures  there  and  else- 
where. The  excuse  of  the  want  of  comparison,  which  had  been 
valid  for  Greece,  less  valid  hut  still  partly  ao  for  Rome,  and 
valid  again,  though  for  different  reasons,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
was  dwindling  and  disappearing  every  day.  There  was  no  want 
of  interest  in  the  subject;  there  was  no  want  of  examples,  both 
encouraging  and  warning,  of  methods 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  deny  that  the  actual  accomplishment  of 
the  time  was  very  considerable  likewise.  When  a  century  finds 
a  certain  department  of  intellectual  activity  almost  unculti- 
vated ;  when  it  leaves  that  subject  in  a  state  of  active  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  when,  further,  two  following  centuries  are  content  to 
opine  almost  wholly  in  the  sense  to  which  it  has  generally 
inclined, — that  century  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  wasted  its 
years.  Accomplishment — very  remarkable  and  solid  accom- 
plishment— it  can  certainly  boast  It  must  be  the  business  of 
this  Interchapter  to  examine  the  nature  and  (partly  at  least) 
the  value  of  that  accomplishment,  now  that  we  have  fuUy  sur- 
veyed its  items,  and  frankly  admitted  a  certain  general  result. 

In  considering  the  critical  achievement  of  Italy,  the  earliest 
in  time,  the  most  abundant  in  result,  the  most  influential — 
in  fact  an  abridgment,  and  no  mean  abridgment,  of  that  of 
Europe — we  cannot  but  see  at  once  that  there  was  a  certain 
disadvantage  accompanying  the  inevitableness  and  the  genereJ 
propriety  of  this  Italian  prerogative.  No  other  country  had  so 
much  learning ;  but,  for  this  very  reason,  no  other  country  waa 
so  certain  rather  to  over-  than  to  under-value  the  importance 
of  ancient  doctrine.  No  country  had  so  perfect  a  literature, 
though  other  countries  had  literatures  older,  richer,  and  more 
vigorous ;  but  this  very  perfection,  while  it  might  seem  to  pro- 
vide a  fertile  field  for  criticism,  had  two  dangers.  The  Italians 
were  likely  to  look  down  upon,  or  simply  to  ignore,  other  litera- 
tures ;  and,  from  the  failing;  though  slowly  and  not  conspicuously 
failing,  force  of  their  creative  power,  they  were  likely  to  turn  to 
logomachies  and  debating-society  wrangles.  Nay,  there  was  a 
third  peril.  No  country  had  so  little  properly  mediaeval  litera- 
ture as  Italy ;  and  none  therefore  was  more  certain  to  set  the 
fashion  of  ignoring  or  slighting  that  mediaeval  performance 
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which  is  so  iBvaluable  as  a  check  aod  balance-redresaer.  And 
perhaps  we  might  even  add  a  fourth^ — that  while  French  and 
English  had  got  practically  hejood  the  reach  of  mere  dialect- 
jealousy,  ItaUan  had  not ;  and  that  too  much  of  the  abundant 
interest  in  literature  was  tbronghout  turned  upon  mere  grammar 
and  mere  linguistics. 

Perhaps  for  these  reasons,  perhaps  for  others,  perhaps  for 
none  assignable  except  by  superfluous  guess-work,  Italian 
criticism,  active  and  voluminous  as  it  was,  settled  very  early 
into  certain  well-marked  limits  and  channels,  and  almost  wholly 
confined  itself  within  them,  though  these  channels  underwent 
no  infrequent  intersection  or  confluence.  I 

The  main  texts  and  patterns  of  the  critics  of  the  Italian 
Kenaissance  were  three^ — the  Ars  Poeiica  of  Horace,  the  Poetics 
of  Aristotle,  and  the  various  Platonic  places  dealing  with 
poetry.  These  latter  had,  as  we  have  seen,  begun  to  affect 
Italiao  thought,  directly  or  by  transmission  through  this  or 
that  medium,  before  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  Platonic  ban,  the  refutation  of  it,  or  the 
more  or  less  ingenious  acceptance  and  evasion  of  it,  with  the 
help  of  the  Platonic  blessing,  had  been  a  tolerably  familiar 
exercise  from  the  time  of  Boccaccio  to  the  time  of  Savonarola. 
But  Horace  and  Aristotle  gave  rules  and  patterns  of  much  more 
definiteness.  Of  the  writers  of  the  abundant  critical  literature 
which  has  been  partly  surveyed,  some  directly  comment  these 
texts;  others  follow  them  with  more  or  less  selection  or  com- 
bination ;  many  take  np  separate  questions  suggested  by  them ; 
very  few,  if  any,  face  the  subject  without  some  prepossession 
derived  from  them. 

The  very  earliest  regular  criticism,  as  in  Vida  and  the  first 
books  of  Trissino,  is  either  strictly  grammatical  and  formal  or 
else  tends  to  expatiate  furtlier  io  the  Horatian  path  of  rather 
desultory  practical  hints  for  composition,  these  latter  usually 
tending  towards  a  more  or  less  slavish  **  Follow  the  ancients.*' 
But,  from  the  time  of  Daniello  onwards,  more  abstract  views  | 
and  questionings,  especially  in  the  direction  of  a  sort  of  Eireni- 
con between  Aristotle  and  Plato,  begin  to  engage  the  attention 
of  critics,  sometimes  as  a  prelude  to  study  of  formal  Poetics, 
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Germany,  and  not  wholly  despicable  literatures  there  and  else- 
where. The  excuse  of  the  want  of  comparison,  which  had  been 
valid  for  Greece,  leas  valid  but  still  partly  so  for  Rome,  and 
valid  again,  though  for  diflferent  reasons,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
was  dwiodlinf^  and  disappearing  every  day.  There  was  no  want 
of  in  terest  in  the  subject ;  there  was  no  want  of  examples,  both 
encouraging  and  warning,  of  method. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  deny  that  the  actual  accomplishment  of 
the  time  was  very  considerable  likewise.  When  a  century  finds 
a  certain  department  of  intellectual  activity  almost  uncolti- 
vated ;  when  it  leaves  that  subject  in  a  state  of  active  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  when,  further,  two  following  centuries  are  (intent  to 
opine  almost  wholly  in  the  sense  to  which  it  has  generally 
inclined, — that  century  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  wasted  its 
years.  Accomplishment — very  remarkable  and  solid  accom- 
plishment—*it  can  certainly  boast.  It  must  be  the  business  of 
this  Interchapter  to  examine  the  nature  and  (partly  at  least) 
the  value  of  that  accomplishment,  now  that  we  have  fully  sur- 
veyed its  items,  and  frankly  admitted  a  certain  general  result* 

In  considering  the  critical  achievement  of  Italy,  the  earliest 
in  time,  the  most  abundant  in  result,  the  most  influential — 
in  fact  an  abridgment,  and  no  mean  abridgment,  of  that  of 
Europe — ^we  cannot  but  see  at  once  that  there  was  a  certain 
disadvantage  accompanying  the  inevitableness  and  the  general 
propriety  of  this  Italian  prerogative.  No  other  country  had  so 
much  learning;  but,  for  this  very  reason,  no  other  country  was 
so  certain  rather  to  over-  than  to  under-value  the  importance 
of  ancient  doctrine.  No  country  had  so  perfect  a  literature, 
though  other  countries  had  literatures  older,  richer,  and  more 
vigorous ;  but  this  very  perfection,  while  it  might  seem  to  pro- 
vide a  fertile  field  for  criticism,  had  two  dangers.  The  Italians 
were  likely  to  look  down  upon,  or  simply  to  ignore,  other  litera- 
tures ;  and,  from  the  failing,  though  slowly  and  not  conspicuously 
failing,  force  of  their  creative  power,  they  were  likely  to  turn  to 
logomachies  and  debating-society  wrangles.  Nay,  there  was  a 
third  peril  No  country  had  so  little  properly  mediseval  litera- 
ture as  Italy ;  and  none  therefore  was  more  certain  to  9^ 
fashion  of  ignoring  or  slighting  that  raedijeval  p 
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sometimes  to  the  exclusion  of  this.  The  most  thoroughgoing 
as  well  as  about  the  ablest  example  of  this  latter  kind  is 
probably  the  Naitgeritis  of  Fracastoro,  where  this  distinguished 
physician  and  physicist,  himself  a  skilled  versitier  and  even 
something  of  a  poet,  scarcely  touches  poets  and  poetry  in  the 
concrete  more  than  he  might  in  a  dialogue  on  physics  or  meta- 
physics, and  is  entirely  occupied  with  questions  of  the  extremest 
**  metapoetic/'  or  metacriticism. 

This  kind  of  discussion,  which  is  prominent  in  the  whole  body 
of  critics  from  Daoiello  to  Summo,  is,  with  its  extensions  in  the 
direction  of  the  Theory  of  the  Drama,  the  Theory  of  the  Heroic 
Poem,  &C.,  no  doubt  the  most  characteristic,  and  perhaps  even 
the  constitutive^  feature  of  Italian  criticiam.  It  seems  to  have 
been  that  which  most  attracted  foreign  scholars,  and  stirred 
them  up  to  emulation ;  it  is  very  rarely  omitted  altogether  by 
anybody,  save  the  merest  grammarians.  In  fact,  it  so  impressed 
itself,  during  this  period,  upon  the  imagination,  the  memory, 
the  intellectual  habit,  not  merely  of  Italy  but  of  Europe,  that 
to  this  day  critics  who  neglect  it  are  looked  at  askance  by  many, 
if  not  by  moat,  of  their  feUows. 

Questions,  however,  more  practical  than  these,  yet  not  of 
quite  such  extreme  practicality  as  the  mere  questions  of 
grammar  and  dialect,  of  metric  and  composition,  did  actually 
occupy  the  Italians.  About  the  middle  of  the  century  the 
lucubrations  of  Cinthio  and  Pigna  on  the  question  of  the 
Bomances  and  their  relation  to  Epic  and  to  the  Aristotelian 
eystem,  opened  up  the  most  promising  prospect  by  far  that  had 
ever  yet  been  disclosed  to  criticism.  Had  these  inquiries  been 
followed  up— had  they  been  extended  from  the  Eomance  to  the 
iwcdla,  which  had  already  become  such  a  feature  of  Italian 
vernacular  literature — had  Italy  provided  something  not  less 
vigorous,  but  more  polished,  than  the  English  Interlude  and 
romantic  mystery  of  the  Mary  Magdalene  type,  or  the  French 
farce  and  soti€,  so  that  a  similar  investigation  might  have  been 
further  extended  to  drama — there  is  no  saying  what  might  not 
have  been  achieved.    But  this  was  not  jwrmitted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  times  were  not  ready,  nor  the 
circumstances.      The  profitable  promise  of  the  discussion  on 
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the  Tomanzi  dwindled  off  into  the  mere  logomachies  or  per-) 
sonalities  of  the  Oerusalemme  controversy,  and  into  endless  | 
formula-making  for  the  abstract  Heroic  Poem.  Bnt  little  trace 
of  it  is  seen  on  the  vigorous  and  independent  mind  of  Castel- 
vetro;  less  on  the  equally  vigorous,  still  more  independent, 
but  perhaps  rather  more  scholastic,  mind  of  Patrizzi.  For  the 
former,  Aristotle  is  still  the  special  though  not  quite  the 
exclusive  battleground,  or  canvas,  or  whatever  metaphor  may 
be  preferred ;  and  he  labours — aa  all  these  Italians  do,  in  strange 
apparent,  though  perhaps  not  real,  contrast  to  the  vagueness 
and  far-reaching  sweep  of  their  more  abstract  inquiries — under 
a  difficulty,  under  a  seeming  impossibility,  of  getting  beyond 
disjointed  observations  and  comments  on  Aristotle,  Homer, 
Dante,  Petrarch,  into  a  fruitful  and  satisfying  critical  study 
of  any  poem  or  poet.  Scaliger  drills  the  whole  mob  of  formal 
and  theoretical  particulars  into  an  orderly  regiment,  indulges 
in  plentiful  criticism  of  the  verbal  and  occasional  kind,  attempts 
to  take  a  (for  him)  complete  historic  survey,  and  achieves 
at  least  a  quasi-tiebeam,  a  bastard  unity,  for  his  work  by  his 
all-pervading,  uncompromising  Virgil-worship,  which  gives  a 
test  for  everything,  an  answer  for  everything,  a  standard 
always  at  hand.  Patrizzi  seems,  with  his  double  method  of 
historical  survey  and  argumentative  inquiry,  to  have  at  last 
unbarred  the  very  gates  of  the  true  path.  But  he  does  not 
proceed  far  along  it;  and  astonishingly  sound  as  well  as 
original  as  are  many  of  his  conclusions,  he  hardly  attempts 
to  apply  them  to  modern  poetry,  except  in  the  Trimcranc^ 
where  he  is  too  much  entangled  in  the  special  quibbles  and 
squabbles  of  the  controversy  to  which  it  belongs.  All  the  rest 
— even  interesting  people  like  Minturno^^ — ^sometimes  peep  over 
the  wall,  yet  confine  their  actual  walk  within  it. 

Between  all  the  schools,  and  from  among  the  welter  of  the 
individuals,  there  arises,  in  the  mysterious  way  in  which  such 
things  do  arise,  and  which  defies  all  but  shallow  and  superficial 
explanation,  a  sort  of  general  critical  creed,  every  particular 
article  of  which  would  probably  have  been  signed  by  no  two 
particular  persons — perhaps  by  no  one — but  which  is  ready  to 
become^  and  in  the  next  century  does  become,  orthodox  and 
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aocepted   as   a   whole*      And   this   creed   runs   somewhat  as 
follows : — 


On  the  higher  and  more  abstract  questions  of  poetry 
(which  are  by  no  naeane  to  be  neglected)  Aristotle  is  the 
guide ;  but  the  meamng  of  Aiistotl©  is  not  always  self- 
evident  even  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  sometinaes  requires 
supplementing.  Poetry  is  the  imitation  of  nature  :  but 
this  imitation  may  be  carried  on  either  by  copying  nature 
as  it  is  or  by  inventing  things  which  do  not  actually 
exist,  and  have  never  actually  existed,  but  which  condact 
themselves  according  to  the  laws  of  nattire  and  reason. 
The  poet  is  not  a  public  nuieance,  but  quite  the  contrary. 
He  must,  however,  both  delight  &nd  instruct. 

As  for  the  Kinds  of  poetry,  they  are  not  mere  working 
classifications  of  the  practice  of  poets,  but  have  technically 
constituting  definitions  ftx>m  which  they  might  be  inde- 
pendently developed,  and  according  to  which  they  ought 
to  be  composed.  The  general  laws  of  Tragedy  are  given 
hj  Aristotle ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  extend  his  prescrip- 
feion  of  Unity  so  as  to  enjoin  three  epecies-^of  Action, 
Time,  and  Place.  Tragedy  must  be  written  in  verse, 
which,  though  not  exactly  the  constituting  foraa  of  poetry 
generally,  is  ahnost  or  quite  inseparable  from  it.  The 
illegitimacy  of  prose  in  Comedy  is  less  positive.  Certain 
extensions  of  the  rules  of  the  older  Epic  may  be  admitted, 
so  as  to  constitute  a  new  Epic  or  Heroic  Poem  ;  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  this  may  have  the  ftill  liberty  of 
Romance,  and  it  is  subject  to  Unity,  though  not  to  the 
dramatic  Unity.      Other  Kinds  are  inferior  to  these. 

In  practising  them,  and  in  practising  all,  the  poet  is  to 
look  first,  midmost,  and  last  to  the  practice  of  the 
ancients.  **The  ancients"  may  even  occasionally  be  con- 
tracted to  little  more  than  Virgil ;  they  may  be  extended 
to  take  in  Homer,  or  may  be  construed  much  more  widely. 
But  taking  things  on  the  whole,  ''the  ancients*'  have  an- 
ticipated almost  everything,  and  in  evei^hing  that  they 
have  anticipated  have  done  so  well  that  the  best  chance 
of  success  is  simply  to  imitate  them.      The  detailed  pre- 
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cepts  of  Horace  are  never  to   be   neglected  ;    if  supple- 
mented, they  must  be  supplemented  in  the  eame  sense. 

It  is  less  the  business  of  the  historian,  after  drawing  up  this 
creed,  to  cridcise  it  favourably  or  unfavourably,  than  to  point 
out  that  it  had  actually,  by  the  year  1600,  come  veiy  near  to 
formulated  existence.  We  shall  find  it  in  actual  formulation  in 
the  ensuing  book;  we  have  already  seen  it  in  more  than 
adumbration,  governing  the  pronouncements  of  a  scholar  and  a 
man  of  genius  like  Ben  Jonson  thirty  years  later  than  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  full  estimate  of  its  merits  and 
demerits  must  be  postponed  to  the  close  of  this  volume.  But 
it  may  be  observed  at  once  that  it  is,  pri^jia  facie,  not  a 
perfect  creed  by  any  means.  It  has  (and  this,  I  think,  has/ 
been  too  seldom  noticed)  a  fault,  almost,  if  not  quite,  as' 
great  on  the  a  priori  side  as  that  which  it  confessedly  has 
on  the  a  posteriori.  It  does  not  face  the  facts;  it  blinks 
all  mediaeval  and  a  great  deal  of  existing  modem  liter- 
ature. But,  then,  to  do  it  justice,  it  does  not  pretend 
to  do  other  than  blink  them.  The  fault  in  its  own  more 
special  province  is  much  more  glaring,  though,  as  has  been  said, 
it  has,  by  a  sort  of  sympathy,  been  much  more  ignored.  There 
is  no  real  connection  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  prin- 
ciples of  Neo-Classicism.  There  is  not  merely  one  crevasse,  not 
easily  to  be  crossed,  in  this  glacier  of  Correctness ;  there  are  two 
or  three.  Let  us,  for  argument's  sake,  concede  all  the  points  in 
FracastOTo's  Naugerim,  the  Aconcagua  or  Everest  of  the  school 
Let  us  allow  that  to  the  real  lover  of  poetry  it  skUls  not  much 
whether  he  grants  or  denies  all  its  propositions.  But  how  are 
we  to  pass  from  these  to  the  further  group — to  allow  that 
Reason,  Common -Sense,  Nature,  will  govern  the  poet's  mediate 
and  lower  necessities  ?  How  from  this,  again,  to  the  still  other 
group  of  dramatic,  heroic,  miscellaneous  requirements  of  the 
Correct?  How  from  any  of  them  to  the  entirely  arbitrary 
warning  clause  that  the  ancients  have  actually  or  virtually 
anticipated  everything  ? 

On  the  more  obvious  faults  of  Italian  criticism  in  detail — its 
extravagant  Virgil-worship ;  its  refusal  (except  in  such  rare  and 
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practically  isolated  cases  as  Lilius  Giraldns*  knowledge  of 
Chaucer  and  Wyatt.  Patrizzi's  of  Fauchet  and  his  Old  French 
subjects)  to  take  any  account  of  foreign  modern  litemture ;  its 
coterie -squabbling  and  the  rest,  it  would  not  be  profitable  to 
dwell  much.  But  it  is  curious  and  instructive  to  notice  how 
little  appreciative  criticism  of  contemporaries  this  active  critical 
period  gives.  If  you  start  a  controversy  of  au  ancient  against 
a  modern  or  a  modern  against  a  modern — of  Homer  against 
Ariogto,  or  of  Ariosto  against  Tasso  —  there  will  be  plenty  of 
persons  to  take  a  hand.  For  a  really  appreciative  study  of  any 
writer,  modern  or  ancient,  I  do  not  know  where  to  look.  Men 
are  so  besotted,  on  the  one  hand,  with  their  inquiries  into 
general  principles;  on  the  other,  with  their  sporadic  annota- 
tions, that  they  cannot  attempt  anything  of  the  kind. 

Yet  it  would  be  an  act  of  the  grossest  injustice  and  ingrati* 
tude  to  refuse  or  to  stint  recognition  of  the  immense  services 
that  the  Italians  rendered  to  criticism  at  this  time.  It  wa3»  in 
their  own  stately  word,  a  veritable  case  of  ris&rgim^nto  ;  and  of 
resurrection  in  a  body  far  better  organised,  far  more  gifted,  than 
that  which  had  gone  to  sleep  a  thousand  years  before. 

In  the  year  1500  we  may  look  over  Europe  and  find  criticism 
really  alive  and  awake  nmquam  ct  nullihi — at  best  fast  asleep, 
and  dreaming  a  little  with  the  dreams  of  Gavin  Douglas  or  (had 
he  lived  a  couple  of  years  longer)  of  Savonarola,  or  of  such 
more  infantine  persons  as  Augustine  Kasenbrot.  In  1600 
criticism  is  a  classed  and  recognised  department  of  literature ; 
Faustino  Summo,  in  the  very  year,  can  quote  authority  after 
authority,  refer — as  to  a  sort  of  common  law  of  the  subject — to 
dicta  and  obiter  dicta  of  nearly  three  generations  of  distinguished 
judges.  And  Italian  criticism  has  colonised :  its  colonies,  with 
the  virtues  of  that  kind,  are  showing  characteristics  sometimes 
quite  different,  though  derived  from  those  of  the  mother  country, 
and  are  carrying  the  critical  torch  round  the  world.  No  matter 
for  the  moment  whether  the  more  perfect  way  has  been  reached, 
or  the  less  perfect  way  declined  upon.  The  time  of  ''liking 
grossly,**  of  composing  anyhow,  has  passed:  that  of  critical 
study  of  the  old,  and  critical  reception  of  the  new,  has  begun. 

Never,  therefore,  shall  I  join  in  the  anathema  in  which  De 
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Quincey^  has  coupkd  Italian  critics  with  Greek  rhetoricians. 
In  fact,  the  Italians  suffer  far  more  unjustly  than  the  Greeks, 
Castelvetro  and  Patrizzi  alone  would  be  enough  to  clear  their 
company  handsomely :  Capriano,  Cinthio  Giraldi,  Minturno 
could  put  in  quite  sufficient  bail  on  their  own  recognisances : 
yet  others  would  leave  the  court  more  than  recommended  to 
mercy .^  I  disagree  with  many  of  the  principles  of  most  of  ihem  ; 
I  wish  that  even  those  with  whom  I  agree  had  opened  their 
eyes  wider,  kept  thera  more  steadily  on  the  object,  and 
cared  less  about  fighting  abstract  prizes,  and  more  about 
appreciating  the  goods  which  the  gods  had  given  them  in 
concrete  literature.  It  was  also  a  misfortune,  no  doubt,  that  no 
man  of  very  distinct  genius  and  whole-hearted  devotion  gave 
himself  up  to  the  business.  Vida  was  a  good  kind  of  pedant, 
and  Trissino  at  heart  a  philologist;  Daniello,  Capriano,  and 
most  of  the  rest,  including  even  Minturno,  down  to  Denores 
and  Summo,  persons  of  respectable  talent  merely ;  Fracastoro,  a 
man  of  science ;  Cinthio,  a  novelist  and  miscellanist  \  Scaliger, 
a  not  quite  so  good  kind  of  more  deeply -dyed  pedant;  Castel- 
vetro, a  scholar,  with  the  scholar's  quarrelsomeness ;  Patrixzi,  a 
philosopher  primarily;  Torquato  Tasao  himself,  a  great  poet, 
with,  for  a  poet,  a  sensible  and  logical  but  curiously  timid  and 
hesitating  mind.  Not  a  few  of  them  did  great  things  for 
Criticism;  all  together  they  did  a  really  mighty  thing  for  her 
and  for  literature :  but  they  were  not  her  sworn  servants^  as 
Leasing  and  Hazlitt,  as  Sainte-Beuve  and  Arnold,  were  later. 
Let  there  be  to  them  not  the  less  but  almost  the  more  glory ! 
It  13  something — ^nay,  it  is  very  much — to  have  created  a  Kind, 
Up  to  their  time  Criticism  had  been  a  mere  Cinderella  in  the 
litemry  household,  Aristotle  had  taken  her  up  as  he  had 
taken  all  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Rhetoricians  had  found  her  a 
useful  handmaid  to  Ehetoric.  Roman  dilettanti  had  dallied  with 
her.  The  solid  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  Quintilian  had 
decided  that  she  must  be  "  no   casual   mistress   but  a  wife " 


1  See  vol.  I  p.  121  noUi, 

*  Fmcaetoro  and  Scatiger  could  at 
cmoe  obudo  a  writ  of  eaae,  aa  Dc  Quiu* 
eej  ii  eTidentljr  tpeaking  of  **  ItaHan  " 
critics  in  the  TemaculAr.    I  hope  he 
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tainly  in  more  danger  of  hi*  judgment. 
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(perhaps  on  rather  polygamic  principles)  to  the  student  of 
oratory.  Longinua  had  suddenly  fixed  her  colours  on  hia 
helmet,  and  had  ridden  in  her  honour  the  most  astonishing 
little  cfm^aucMe  in  the  annals  of  adventurous  literature.  The 
second  greatest  poet  of  the  world  had  done  her  at  once 
yeoman's  service  and  stately  courtesy.  And  yet  she  was,  in 
the  general  literary  view,  not  so  much  dMass^e  as  not  classed 
at  all— not  "out/'  not  accorded  the  e7itr^es. 

This  was  now  all  over.  The  country  which  gave  the  literary 
tone  and  set  the  literary  fashions  of  Europe  had  adopted  Criticism 
in  the  most  unmistakable  manner  —  whether  in  the  manner 
wisest  or  most  perfect  is  not  for  the  present  essential.  Rank 
thus  given  is  never  lost ;  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  recorded 
instance  of  a  literary  attainder  for  Kinds,  whatever  there  may 
be  for  persons. 

When  this  criticism  passes  the  Alps,  and  we  pass  them  with 
it,  a  curious  difference  is  to  be  perceived.  We  leave  the 
abstract  side  of  the  matter  almost  wholly  behind  us — the  most 
abstract  side  perhaps  wholly.  A  little  of  the  Platonic  gener- 
alities, relieved  from  the  Platonic  detraction,  may  be  indulged 
in  p-ro  fomm,  and  Vauquelin  (in  that  odd  familarity  with  Deity 
which  the  French  have  always  displayed)  may  image  God  as  a 
gardener  ordering  the  garden  of  Poesy  with  trim  walks,  and 
neatly  planted  beds,  and  hedges,  wliich  must  not  be  trespassed 
on,  or  from,  or  through.  But  the  French  attention  almost 
wholly  deserts  such  things  for  the  mediate  generalities  of  kind 
and  form;  and  is  constantly  tempted  to  desert  these  also  for 
the  still  lower  and  more  particular  questions  of  language* 
prosody,  and  style.  The  fact  is,  that  the  circumstances  have 
entirely  changed.  The  Italians,  though  they  may  not  know  it, 
are  in  a  state  of  declining  vitality  and  creative  force  as  regards 
actual  literature;  even  Tasso  is  an  ''old  man's  child"  among 
their  greatest.  Besides,  to  do  them  justice,  there  is  very  little 
left  for  them  to  do  with  their  mere  means  of  language  and  the 
like.  It  is  quite  diflferent  with  French  and  Frenchmen.  If 
they  are  rashly  neglectful  (and  Fauchet,  Pasquier,  and  others 
are  soon  on  the  spot  to  vindicate  them  to  some  extent  from 
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this  neglect)  of  their  further  past,  there  iB  some  excuse  for 
impatience  of  the  past  that  is  nearer ;  and  it  is  even  natural 
and  human,  though  far  from  praiseworthy,  that  they  should 
scorn  the  once  charming  formal  devices  which  latterly,  in  most 
hands,  have  been  so  destitute  of  charm*  But  make  allowance 
as  we  may  for  the  causes,  the  facts  remain.  French  criticism 
is  much  the  least  important  of  the  three  divisions  which  we 
have  considered  in  the  foregoing  book.  Not  only  does  it  begin 
late;  not  only  does  it  fail  to  be  very  fertile;  but  its  individual 
documents  require  a  certain  kindness  to  speak  very  highly  of 
their  virtues,  and  a  good  deal  of  blindness  to  conceal  their 
shortcomings.  I  have  protested  above  against  a  too  low 
estimate  of  the  critical  value  of  the  D6feiise  et  Illustration,  Its 
critical  interest  is  really  great,  and  its  critical  importance 
really  high;  but  this  greatness  and  this  importance  are 
scarcely  absolute*  They  belong  to  it  as  to  one  of  our  very 
first  pieces  of  revohdionari/  criticism — one  of  the  first  in  which 
the  newly  hatched  and  fledged  critical  spirit  of  Europe  shows 
itself  of  falcon  breed,  and  sets  out  to  fight  and  destroy  as  well 
as  to  build  nests  and  hatch  young  in  its  turn.  The  censure  of 
the  Defense  is  very  mainly  unjust,  and  its  positive  doctrine, 
though  generous,  and,  in  the  circumstances,  not  insalutary,  is 
vague,  not  very  far-sighted,  and,  at  the  very  best,  extremely 
incomplete.  What  saves  it  is,  first,  the  abundant  and  conclusive 
evidence  that  it  gives  of  the  critic  being  actually  abroad  in 
earnest,  of  the  time  of  mere  acquiescence  and  tradition  having 
ceased,  of  there  being  writers  who  are  determined  to  attack 
some  kinds  of  writing  and  encourage  others  with  their  very 
best  will  and  power ;  and,  secondly,  the  generous  and  uncom- 
promising championship  of  the  vernacular,  which  is  the 
greatest  glory  of  the  Pl^iade,  and  which,  followed  in  other 
countries,  gave  us  the  great  modern  literatures.  Du  Bellay 
has  the  credit  of  bringing  criticism,  if  we  may  so  speak,  nearer 
to  her  true  object  than  almost  any  Italian  critic  of  his  own 
century  had  done,  though  lie  does  not  himself  either  practise 
or  prescribe  the  best  way  of  getting  at  that  object. 

The  criticism  of  his  colleague,  or  njaster,  Ronsard,  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  injured  by  its  small  bulk,  by  its  rather  fragmentary 
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character,  by  the  fact  that  the  most  considerable  piece  of  it 
has  passed  through  another  hand,  and  that  we  have  only  that 
hand's  own  testimony  for  the  faithfulness  of  the  rehandling, 
and  by  not  a  little  decided  inconaistency.  But  it  has  the  same 
militant,  practical  spirit  as  Du  Bellay's  in  quality,  and  more  of 
it  in  proportional  quantity.  Moreover,  it  is  extremely  gtrminal. 
Those  ^  who  contend  that  the  classical  French  criticism  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  only  the  Pl^iade  criticism  of  the 
sixteenth,  denying  its  masters,  omitting  some,  if  not  always 
the  worst,  parts  of  their  creed,  narrowed  in  range,  and  per- 
fected in  apparent  system,  have  a  great  deal  to  say  for  them- 
selves. Nor  can  there  be  reasonable  doubt  that,  though  Du 
Bellay  was  the  first  to  speak  critically,  the  teaching  was  the 
teaching  of  Ronsard  thronghout.  Of  this  teaching,  the  injunc- 
tion to  enrich  the  language  by  archaism,  and  dialect,  and  word- 
coining  (even  by  reading  the  forgotten  romances  of  Arthur), 
was  the  very  best  part,  and  the  first  to  be  discarded  by  the 
ingratitude  of  the  rebellious  disciples,  Malherbe  and  those 
about  him.  The  worst  part,  which  was  not  discarded  but 
retained,  was  the  adoption  of  the  Italian  doctrines  about  the 
hybrid  kind  of  "Heroic"  or  ''Long*'  Poem.  But  in  most 
points  the  criticism  of  Eonsard  justifies  itself  by  a  real  adher- 
ence, conscious  or  unconscious,  to  the  practical  ideals  of  the 
Erencli. 

These  characteristics  recur  (to  much  greater  advantage, 
because  of  its  far  greater  bulk,  and  in  spite  of  its  flagrant 
deaultoriiiess)  in  the  work  of  Vauqoelin  de  la  Fresnaye.  Here 
we  have,  put  certainly  not  with  much  method,  but  with  plenty 
of  talent,  and  at  no  unsuitable  length,  the  whole  of  the  Italian 
teaching,  in  small  points  and  in  large,  that  had  commended 
itself  to  the  French  mind  up  to  this  time,  with  such  additions, 
adaptations,  and  corrections  as  vernacular  needs  had  induced, 
or  vernacular  genius  insisted  on.  We  see  in  it,  very  decidedly, 
the  obsession  of  the  "long  poem,"  which  France  was  not  to 
outgrow  for  two  centuries.  We  see  the  tendency  to  burden 
criticism  with  innumerable  petty  "rules"  (or  with  attentions 
to  "  licence "  nearly  as  burdensome),  which  was  also  to  beset 

^  M.  PeUiiiaier  and  others  have  taken  this  Une. 
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the  nation.  And  in  general  we  see  also  what  it  may  not  be 
improper  (in  connection  with  a  Bchool  so  fond  of  neologism 
and  word-imitation)  to  call  the  "pottering"  tendency,  which 
was  the  worse  side  of  Pleiade  criticism.  Vauquelin  has  really 
a  great  deal  to  say,  and  much  of  what  he  has  to  say  is  sensible. 
He  escapes  many  errors  of  his  forerunners,  more  of  his 
successors,  and  it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  one  feels 
inclined  to  put  an  absolute  black  mark  against  any  of  his 
suggestions  or  cautions.  But  the  whole  is  not  only  formless, 
but  also  invertebrate.  Vauquelin  does  not,  like  some  of  the 
Italians,  confine  himself  to  grave  and  lofty  generalisations  on 
the  highest  questions  afiectiug  Poetry,  He  does  not,  like  others, 
or  these  same  at  other  moments,  take  an  orderly  survey  of 
detail  according  to  a  coherent  scheme.  He  simply  has,  as  the 
cant  phrase  goes,  "  a  few  remarks  to  offer  "  on  much  more  than 
a  few  points. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  this  provisional,  tentative,  and 
somewhat  ineffectual  character  is  characteristic,  and  prophetic- 
ally characteristic,  of  the  school.  The  Pk^iade  did  not,  like 
Konsard's  slightly  younger  contemporary  Spenser  and  his  fol- 
lowers in  England,  set  French  poetry  once  for  all  on  the  path 
on  which,  with  whatever  minor  changes,  it  was  henceforth  to 
go.  Some  thirty  or  forty  years  of  never  wholly  successful 
experiment  were  succeeded  by  an  unjust  supplanting,  and  by 
another  thirty  or  forty  of  random  teutatives»  corresponding  in 
some  ways  to  those  of  England  nearly  a  century  earlier.  Only 
then  did  France  fail  into  a  way,  not  by  any  means  of  perfection* 
but  sufficiently  suited  to  her  genius  to  enable  her  to  travel 
fast  and  far  in  it.  It  is  a  serious  thing  for  Pleiade  criticism 
that  we  have  from  it  no  thorough  examination  of  any  part 
of  French  Uterature,  No  doubt  such  examinations  are  not 
the  strong  point  of  Eeuaissance  Criticism.  But  generally  there 
is  more  approach  to  them  in  Italian,  with  the  scattered  remarks 
of  the  critics  on  Dante  and  Petrarch,  with  the  controversies 
about  the  romami  in  general  and  the  Orlando  and  Getnisalemme 
in  particular ;  there  is  more  even  in  English,  with  the  surveys, 
imperfect  as  they  are,  of  the  earlier  Ehzabethans  over  the  past 
of  poetry,  with  the  literature  of  the  "  classical  metres  "  quarrel. 
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with  the  (no  doubt  later)  remarks  of  Ben  on  Shakespeare  and 
others.  The  fault  of  PMiade  Criticism,  in  short,  is  that  it  is 
at  once  too  particularist  and  too  little  particular.^ 


Crossing  the  Channel,  as  we  lately  crossed  the  Alps,  we  do  not 
find  a  simple  transmission  of  indebtedness.  It  would  have  been 
surprising,  considering  the  strong  intellectual  interests  of  the 
Colet  group,  and  the  early  presence  in  England  of  such  a  criti- 
cal force  as  Erasmus,  if  this  country  had  waited  to  receive  a 
current  merely  transmitted  through  France  from  Italy.  It  is 
possible  that,  later,  Gascoigne  may  have  derived  something  from 
Eonsard,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  '*  E.  K/s  '*  notes  on  the 
Calendar  show  symptoms  of  Pl<Siade  influence,  even  in  the  bad 
point  of  contempt,  or  at  least  want  of  respect,  for  Marot  But 
it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  Ascham  derived  any  impulsion 
from  Du  BeUay :  it  is  certain,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he  knew 
Italian  critics  like  Pigna  directly;  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that,  either  by  his  own  studies  or  through  Cheke»  his  critical 
impulses  must  have  been  excited  humanistically  long  before  the 
French  had  got  beyond  the  merely  rMtoriqiieur  standard  of 
Sibilet, 

Hence,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  English  criticism  de- 
velops itself,  if  not  with  entire  independence,  yet  with  sufficient 
conformity  to  its  own  needs.  That  practical  bent  which  we 
have  noticed  in  the  French  shows  itself  here  also ;  but  it  is  con- 
ditioned differently.  We  had,  as  they  had  in  France,  to  fashion 
a  new  poetic  diction ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  critics  did 
much  for  this:  Spenser,  as  much  as  Coriolanns,  might  have 
said,  **  Alone  I  did  it."  They  did  more  in  re  m^^trka,  and  it  so 
happened  that  they  had,  quite  in  their  own  sphere,  to  fight 
an  all  -  important  battle,  the  battle  of  the  classical  metres, 
which  was  of  nothing  like  the  same  importance  in  French  or 
in  Italian.  In  dealing  with  these  and  other  matters  they  fall 
into  certain  generations  or  successive  groups. 

In  Ascham  and  his  contemporaries  the  critical  attitude  was 
induced,  but  not  altogether  favourably  conditioiied,  by  certain 
forces,  partly  common  to  them  with  their  Continental  contem- 

^  Some  exception  ought;,  perhflpft,  to  be  made  for  Pasqujer  :  but  not  much* 
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poraries,  partly  not.  They  all  felt,  in  a  degree  moat  creditable 
to  themselves  (and  contrasting  most  favourably  with  the  rather 
opposite  feeling  of  men  so  much  greater  and  so  much  later  as 
Baoon  and  Hobbes),  that  they  must  adorn  their  Sparta,  that  it 
was  their  business  to  get  the  vernacular  into  as  good  working 
order,  both  for  prose  and  verse,  as  they  possibly  could.  And 
what  is  more,  they  had  some  shrewd  notions  about  the  best  way 
of  doing  this.  The  exaggerated  rhetoric  and  *'  aureateness  "  of 
the  fifteenth  century  had  inspired  them,  to  a  man,  with  a  horror 
of  **  inkhorn  terms,"  and,  if  mainly  wrong,  they  were  also  partly 
right  in  feeling  that  the  just  and  deserved  popularity  of  the 
early  printed  editions  of  the  whole  of  Chancer  threatened  Eng- 
lish with  an  undue  dose  of  archaism* 

Further,  they  were  provided  by  the  New  Learning,  not 
merely  with  a  very  large  stock  of  finished  examples  of  litera- 
ture, but  also  with  a  not  inconsiderable  library  of  regular 
criticism.  They  did  their  beat  to  utilise  these;  but,  in  thus 
endeavouring,  they  fell  into  two  opposite,  yet  in  a  manner  com- 
plementary, errors,  In  the  first  place,  they  failed  altogether  to 
recognise  the  continuity,  and  in  a  certain  sense  the  equipolknce, 
of  literature — the  fact  that  to  blot  out  a  thousand  years  of 
literary  history,  as  they  tried  to  do,  is  unnatural  and  destructive. 
In  the  second  place,  though  their  instinct  told  them  rightly  that 
Greek  and  Latin  had  invaluable  lessons  and  models  for  English, 
their  reason  failed  to  tell  them  that  these  lessons  must  be 
applied,  these  models  used,  with  special  reference  to  the  nature, 
the  history,  the  development  of  English  itself*  Hence  they  fell, 
as  regards  verse,  into  the  egregious  and  fortunately  self-correct- 
ing  error  of  the  classical  metres,  as  regards  prose,  into  a  fash- 
ion of  style,  by  no  means  insalutary,  as  a  corrective  and  reaction 
from  the  rhetorical  bombast  and  clumsiness  of  the  transition, 
but  inadequate  of  itself,  and  needing  to  be  counterdosed  by  the 
fustian  and  the  familiarity  which  are  the  worse  sides  of  Euplm- 
ism,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  next  stage*  Lastly,  these  men 
looked  too  much  to  the  future,  and  not  enough  to  the  past : 
they  did  not  so  much  as  condescend  to  examine  the  literary 
manner  and  nature  even  of  Cbaucer  himself,  still  leas  of 
others. 

VOL.  11.  F 
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In  the  next  generation,  which  gives  us  Gascoigne,  Webbe, 
Puttenhara,  and  Sidney,  the  same  tendencies  are  perceived ; 
but  the  Euphuist  movement  comes  in  to  differentiate  them  on 
one  side,  and  the  influence  of  Italian  criticism  on  the  other. 
The  classical  metre  craze  has  not  yet  been  blown  to  pieces  by 
the  failure  of  even  such  a  poet  as  Spenser  to  do  any  good 
with  it,  the  fortunate  recalcitrance  of  the  healthy  English 
spirit,  and  at  last  the  crushing  broadside  of  Daniel's  Defence  of 
Bkyme,  But  it  does  no  very  great  practical  harm  :  and  prose 
style  is  sensibly  beautified  and  heightened.  Some  attempts  are 
made,  from  Gascoigne  downwards,  to  examine  the  actual  wealth 
of  English,  to  appraise  writers,  to  analyse  methods — ^aitempts, 
however^  not  -vety  well  sustained,  and  still  conditioned  by  the 
apparent  ignorance  of  the  writers  that  there  was  anything  be- 
hind Chancer,  though  Anglo-Saxon  was  actually  studied  at  the 
time  under  Archbishop  Parker's  iniluence.  Further,  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Italian  critics  deflects  the  energy  of  our  writers 
from  the  right  way,  and  sends  them  off  into  pretty  Platouisings 
about  the  proud  place  due  to  poetry,  the  stately  status  of  the 
singer,  and  other  agreeable  but  unpractical  aberrations.  This 
tendency  is  much  strengthened  by  the  Puritan  onslaught  on 
poetry  generally  and  dramatic  poetry  in  particular.  In  all  this 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  many  scattered  aper^'^us  of 
great  value,  Gascoigne's  little  treatise  is  almost  priceless,  as 
showing  us  how  English  prosody  was  drifting  on  the  shallows 
of  a  hard-and-fast  syllabic  arrangement,  when  the  dramatists 
came  to  its  rescue.  Sidney,  wrong  as  he  is  about  the  drama, 
catches  hold  of  one  of  the  very  life-buoys  of  English  poetry  in 
his  praise  of  the  ballad.  Dauiers  Defence  puts  the  root  of  the 
rhyme -matter  in  the  most  admirable  fashion.  But  we  see 
that  the  classics  are  exercising  on  all  the  men  of  the  time  in- 
fluences botli  bad  and  good,  and  in  criticism,  perhaps,  rather 
bad  than  good ;  that  the  obsession  of  Latin  in  particular  is 
heavy  on  them ;  and  that  the  practice,  both  Latin  and  Greek, 
of  what  we  have  called  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  lies 
heaviest  of  all 

Nothing  will  show  this  more  curiously  than  the  words  in 
which  Sidney  anticipated  (and  perhaps  suggested)  Ben's  censure 
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of  Spenser's  diction  as  to  the  Shepherd's  Calendar,  especially  if 
we  remember  that  this  was  said  by  a  personal  friend  and  by  an 
ardent  lover  of  poetry.  That  there  is  something  to  be  said 
against  the  dialect  of  the  Calendar  all  reasonable  critics  will 
allow.  As  a  poetic  language  it  is,  at  its  best,  but  a  preliminary 
exercise  for  the  glorious  medium  of  The  Faerie  Quee^ie ;  it  is 
awkwardly  and  in  some  cases  incorrectly  blended ;  and,  above 
all,  the  mere  rusticity— the  *'hey-ho"  and  the  rest — is  a 
dangerous  and  doubtful  expedient  But  observe  that  Sidney 
says  nothing  of  this  kind  He  "looks  merely  at  the  atop- 
watch."  Theocritus  did  not  do  it;  Virgil  did  not  do  itj 
Sannazar  did  not  do  it;  therefore  Spenser  must  not  do  itw 
That  his  own  elevation  of  a  mere  modern  like  Sannazar  to 
this  position  of  a  lawgiver  of  the  most  tyrannic  kind  —  of 
an  authority  not  merely  whose  will  is  law,  not  merely  whose 
prohibition  is  final,  but  whose  bare  abstention  from  some- 
thing taboos  that  something  from  the  use  of  all  mankind  for 
ever  and  ever, — that  this  did  not  strike  Sidney  as  preposter- 
ous in  itself,  and  as  throwing  doubt  on  the  whole  method, 
is  wonderful  But  even  if  he  had  stopped  at  Theocritus  and 
Virgil,  he  would  have  been  wrong  enough.  Here  once  more 
is  the  False  Mimesis,  the  prava  imiiatio.  Not  only  is  the 
good  poet  to  be  followed  in  what  he  does,  but  what  he 
does  not  do  serves  as  a  bar  to  posterity  in  all  time  from 
doing  it« 

There  is  another  point  in  which  Sidney  and  Ben  are  alike, 
and  in  which  Lhey  may  even  seem  to  anticipate  that  general 
adoption  of  "  Reason,"  of  **  Good  Sense  '*  as  the  criterion,  which 
the  late  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  claimed  as  their 
own,  and  which  some  recent  critics  have  rather  kindly  allowed 
them.  Sidney's  raillery  of  the  romantic  life -drama,  Ben's 
reported  strictures  on  the  sea-coast  of  Bohemia,  and  his  certain 
ones  on  **C!:esar  did  never  wrong,"  &c.,  express  the  very  spirit 
of  this  cheap  rationalism,  which  was  later  to  defray  a  little  even 
of  Dryden's  criticism,  almost  the  wliole  of  Boileau's,  and  far  too 
much  of  Pope's.  The  ancients,  to  do  them  justice,  are  not 
entirely  to  he  blamed  for  this.  There  is  very  little  of  it  in 
Aristotle,  who  quite  understands  that  the  laws  of  poetry  are  not 
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the  laws  of  history  or  of  science.^  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
it  in  Horace :  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  authority  of  the  great 
Greek  was,  during  the  three  centures  which  form  the  subject  of 
this  volume,  more  aud  more  used  as  a  mere  cloak  for  the 
opinions  of  the  clever  Roman.  Meanwhile,  such  books  as  those 
of  Webbe  and  Pnttenham,  such  an  ordeal  by  battle  as  that 
fought  out  by  Campion  and  Daniel,  even  such  critical  jaculata 
as  those  of  Meres  and  Bolton,^  were  all  in  different  ways  doing 
work,  mistaken  sometimes  in  kind,  but  always  useful  in  general 
effect. 

On  the  general  Elizabethan  position,  as  we  have  seen,  Jonson 
himself  made  no  great  advance:  in  fact,  he  threw  fresh  intrench- 
ments  around  it  and  fresh  forces  into  its  garrison.  We  may 
even,  contrary  to  our  wont  in  such  cases »  be  rather  glad  that  he 
did  not  enter  upon  a  more  extensive  examination  of  his  own 
contemporaries,  because  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  was  not  at  the 
right  point  of  view  for  making  it.  But  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  he  was  not  a  critic,  and  a  great  critic.  No  one  who 
was  not  this  could  have  written  the  Shakespeare  and  the  Bacon 
passages— in  fact,  in  the  former  case,  only  a  great  magnanimity 
and  a  true  sense  of  critical  truth  could  have  mixed  so  generous 
an  acknowledgment  with  the  candid  avowal  of  so  much  dis- 
approval. And,  as  we  have  said  above,  even  where  Ben  was 
wrong,  or  at  least  insufficient^  his  critical  gospel  was  the  thing 
needed  for  the  time  to  come,  if  not  for  the  actual  time.  By  a 
few  years  after  his  own  death — by  the  middle  of  the  century, 
that  is  to  say^ — seventy  years  and  more  of  such  a  harvest  as  no 
other  country  has  ever  had,  had  filled  the  bams  of  English  to 


^  Yet  even  be  doea  oondedceod  to  it 
too  much  10  hia  uoticea  of  "  objections  ** 
towardB  tlie  end  of  tb©  Poetics, 

^  These  judgmentn  might  of  couum 
be  reinforced  enormouHly  by  extracts 
from  letters  aiid  poeniH  commendatory, 
as  weU  &a  from  ijubitimiive  examples, 
of  EUsftbethan  literature,  proee  or 
verse.  But  this  is  just  one  of  the 
points  in  which  the  constantly  iDcreas- 
iDg  presaure  of  material  makes  abstin* 
ence,   or    at    least    rigid  temperance, 


necessary  ba  we  come  downwards* 
Some  very  notable  passages  in  creatire 
works  —  Shakespeare's  remarks  on 
drama  among  tbe  more,  and  Ben's 
on  "  men's  and  wi>men'8  poets  "  among 
the  less  —  are  glanced  at  elsewhere: 
Webater'^s  famoua  '^catalogue  d^rais' 
onn6  *'  (yet  not  wholly  so)  of  his  great 
companions,  and  his  odd  confession  of 
inability  to  manage  "the  passionate 
and  weighty  nunliiM,"  tempts  fuller 
notice.     But  one  must  refraiti. 
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bursting  with  the  ripest  crops  of  romantic  luxuriance  —  its 
treasure-houses  witli  the  gold  and  the  ivory  and  the  spices — if 
sometimes  also  with  the  apes  and  the  peacocks^ — of  Romantic 
exploration  and  discovery.  There  was  no  need  to  invite  further 
acquisition  —  the  national  genius,  in  Ben's  own  quotation, 
mffiamhmndtts  eraL  It  was  his  task  to  begin  the  aufflamina- 
tion:  and  he  did  it,  not  perhaps  with  a  full  apprehension  of 
the  circumstances,  and  certainly  with  nothing  like  a  full 
appreciation  of  what  the  age,  from  its  "  Tainerlanes  and 
Tamcrvh^vis*'  onwards,  had  done;  but  still  did  it.  In  his 
most  remarkable  book  we  see  the  last  word  of  Elizabethan 
criticism,  not  merely  in  point  of  time,  but  in  the  other  sense, 
Ben  is  beyond  even  Sidney,  much  more  Webbe  and  Puttenham, 
not  to  mention  Ascham  and  Wilson,  in  grasp;  while,  if  we 
compare  liim  with  the  Continental  critics  of  his  own  time,  he 
shows  a  greater  sense  of  real  literature  than  almost  any  of 
them.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  not  occupied  the  true 
standing-gTound  of  the  critic;  he  has  not  even  set  his  foot  on  it, 
as  Dryden,  born  before  his  death,  was  to  do.  In  him,  as  in  all 
these  Renaissance  critics,  we  find,  not  so  much  positive  errors 
as  an  inability  to  perceive  clearly  where  they  are  and  what  their 
work  is. 

Passing  from  the  performances  of  the  several  countries  *  to 
the  general  critical  upshot  of  the  century,  as  we  passed  to 
those  performances  from  the  survey  of  individual  works,  we 
have  already  secured  one  perception  of  result  Criticism  is 
once  more  constituted ;  it  is  constituted  indeed  much  more 
fully,  if  by  no  means  more  methodically,  than  has  ever  been 
the  case  before.  By  the  time  of  our  last  Italian  writer,  Faustino 
Summo  (Vauquelin  is  accidentally,  and  Ben  Jonson  not  so 
accidentally,  later  in  the  other  countries,  but  neither  represents 
a  stage  so  really  advanced),  Criticism  has,  besides  its  ancient 
books  of  the  I^w,  quite  a  library  of  modern  prophets,  com- 
mentators, scribes.     The   strings    of  authorities,  so   specially 


*  It  hoM  Bcemed   better   to  reaerre  be  expoiied.     The  r«aBOD«  for  «imil»rly 

Sturm,   Fabriciu8»  aad  the   few  other  putting  oft  the  SpAiiiard*  Imve  alreadjr 

critic«  of  siiteenth-cetitury  GermftDj,  beeu   touched  upon  :    and    the  miDor 

till  the  next  Book,  for  roaaooi  tb«re  to  n^tiou^  do  not  press. 
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dear  to  the  coming  century,  can  be  produced  without  any 
difficulty  whatsoever:  and  however  much  these  authorities 
may  difter  on  minor  points,  their  general  drift  is  unmistak- 
able. Isolated  dissenters  like  Patrizzi  may  make  good  their 
own  fastnesses ;  but  the  general  army  hardly  troubles  itself  to 
besiege  or  even  to  mask  them,  it  goes  on  its  way  to  conquer  and 
occupy  the  land*  Of  the  constitution  established,  or  shortly  to 
be  established,  in  the  conquered  districts,  some  sketch  has  been 
given,  but  a  caution  should  here  once  more  be  interposed 
against  taking  the  word  "established**  too  literally.  Still,  all 
tlie  dogmas  of  the  Neo-Classie  creed,  its  appeal  to  the  ancients 
and  its  appeal  to  Reason  or  Nature  or  Sense,  its  strict  view  of 
Kinds,  its  conception  of  Licence  and  Kule,  its  Unities,  are  more 
or  less  clearly  evolved.  And  fresh  particulars  —  such  as  its 
sharp  reaction  from  the  allowance  and  even  recommendation 
of  terms  of  art,  archaisms,  &c.,  which  had  been  partly  adopted 
by  some  Italians  and  warmly  championed  by  the  Pl(?iade — are 
at  hand.  Indeed,  the  business  of  the  seventeenth  century  is, 
according  to  the  title  which  we  have  ventured  to  take  for  the 
next  book,  much  more  to  crystallise  what  is  already  passing  out 
of  the  states  of  digestion  and  solution — to  codify  precedent 
case-law — than  to  do  anything  new. 

There  is  not  only  this  important  advance  in  at  least  poetical 
theory  to  be  considered,  but  also  an  advance  still  more  im- 
portant, though  as  yet  not  formally  marshalled  and  regimented, 
in  the  direction  of  critical  practice — of  the  application  directly, 
to  books  old  and  new,  of  the  critical  principles  so  arrived  at. 
We  have  seen  that,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  there  was 
not  so  very  much  of  this  in  classical  times  proper,  and  that 
there  was  so  little  of  it  as  to  be  almost  nothing  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  did  not  seem  necessary,  in  the  concluding  chapters  of 
the  first  volume,  to  multiply  proofs  of  this,  as  they  could  have 
been  multiplied,  merely  to  display  acquaintance  with  mediaeval 
literature.  To  take  two  fresh  ones  here,  each  famous  for  other 
reasons^  the  well-known  reference  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach 
at  the  end  of  the  Partival  to  the  *'  unrightness "  of  Chrestien 
de  Troyes*  version,  and  the  godly  wrath  which  made  **  Kyot " 
set  things  in  better  order,  contains  no  literary  criticism  at  all ; 
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the  matter,  according  to  the  usual  mediieval  habit,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  question  of  truth  or  falsehood,  not  of  good  or  bad 
literary  presentment.  And  when  the  equally  well-known  but 
anonymous  scribe  wrote  jubilantly  on  the  Cursor  Miindi, 

"  Thia  m  the  beat  book  of  all," 

it  is  aa  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  he  was  not  thinking,  aa 
he  might  fairly  have  thought,  of  the  not  small  skill  in  compila- 
tion and  narration  displayed  in  that  mighty  miscellany,  but 
merely  that  it  contained  a  great  deal  of  useful  instruction  and 
pleasant  history.  In  the  notices  of  books  and  writers  which 
accumulate  during  our  present  period  this  ia  more  and  more 
ceasing  to  be  the  case ;  it  has  in  fact  ceased  to  be  so  from 
almost  the  beginning. 

Such  an  estimate  as  that  given  by  Ascham  as  Cheke's  of 
Sallust  simply  could  not  have  suggested  itself  to  any  mediteval 
mind;  the  Humanist  practice  of  the  fifteenth  century  had — 
quite  early  in  the  sixteen th-^made  it  natural  enough » at  least 
as  regards  ancient  writers.  And  it  was  constantly  becoming 
more  and  more  common  as  to  moderns.  The  Italians,  in  a 
limited  and  scholastic  fashion,  had  begun  it  long  before  as  to 
Dante;  they  continued  it  in  regard  to  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch  ; 
they  were  spurred  on  to  practise  it  more  and  more,  first  by  the 
immense  popularity  of  the  Orlmido,  and  then  by  the  rival  (and 
deliberately  urged  as  rival)  charms  of  the  Genimlemrm.  Com- 
pare for  one  moment  the  survey  of  books  and  authors  which  we 
quoted  or  summarised  from  the  Lahyrintht^  in  the  last  volume 
with  that  which  we  have  analysed  from  Lilius  Giraldus  in  this 
— the  whole  point  of  view,  the  whole  method  of  handling,  is 
altered.  In  France  and  England  more  specially,  attempts, 
clumsy,  limited,  subject  to  whatever  epithet  of  qualification 
any  one  pleases  to  apply,  as  they  may  be,  are  made  to  take  a 
backward  historical  view  of  poetry  at  least;  and  when  great 
work  such  as  Konsard's  or  SpeuBer's  is  produced,  there  is  a  real, 
if  rudimentary,  attempt  made  to  judge  it  critically.  By  the 
time  that  we  reach  Ben  Jonson — ^who  no  doubt  has  a  strong 
tinge  of  the  seventeenth  century  superinduced,  by  nature  as 
well  as  time,  on  his  sixteenth-century  nativity — such  operftw 
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almost  of  the  highest  critical  kind  in  their  species,  as  those  on 
BacoQ  and  Shakespeare,  are  possible  to  at  least  the  higher  intel- 
lects,— it  needs  but  a  step  to  the  very  highest  kind,  such  as  that 
of  Dryden  on  the  same  Shakespeare*  That  what  we  have  called 
the  crystallisation  of  a  critical  creed  affects  these  estimates  not 
always  for  the  best  is  not  of  real  importance — the  point  is  that 
we  have  at  last  got  them» 

These  are  great  things,  but,  still  postponing  criticism  on  this 
criticism  as  a  whole,  sve  may  point  out  one  or  two  drawbacks 
in  it  which  already  appear,  and  which  are  quite  independent 
of  individual  inclination  on  the  vexed  questions  of  Classic  or 
Romantic,  Practice  or  Rule,  Subject  or  Expression. 

The  first  is  that,  to  some  extent  unavoidably,  but  to  a  greater 
extent  than  that  excuse  will  cover,  the  criticism  which  we  have 
reviewed  is  criticism  of  poetry  only.  Most  of  it  is  quite  openly 
and  avowedly  so,  Poctica^  Podice^  Be  Foctica,  Delia  Poeiica^ 
Delia  Vera  Pociica,  Art  Poitiqut,  Art  of  Poch^,  Apology  for 
Poeirtf — these  are  the  very  titles  of  the  books  we  have  been 
discussing.  When  prose  comes  in  at  all,  except  on  rare  and 
mostly  late  occasions,  it  is  only  on  questions  more  abstract  or 
less  abstract  connected  with  poetry — ''Whether  Tragedy  and 
Comedy  may  be  written  in  Prose,"  "  Whether  Verse  is  necessary 
to  Poetry,"  and  the  like*  If  poetry  in  ancient  days  was,  though 
it  received  plenty  of  attention,  sometimes  injuriously  postponed 
to  oratory,  it  certainly  now  has  its  revenge.  Oratory  itself, 
though  occasionally  handled,  obviously  is  so  as  a  sort  of  legacy 
from  the  ancients  themselves,  from  a  sort  of  feeling  that  it 
would  not  be  decent  to  say  nothing  about  a  subject  on  which 
Aristotle,  and  Cicero,  and  QuintUian  have  said  so  muck  The 
formal  Letter,  being  rather  a  favourite  Italian  institution,  is  not 
quite  neglected ;  it  receives  some  attention  among  ourselves 
(from  Ben.  Whether  History  can  or  must  give  subjects  for 
poetry  is  keenly  debated ;  but  the  question  is  approached 
entirely  from  the  aide  of  interest  in  Poetry,  not  in  History. 
At  the  very  close  of  our  period,  we  fiud  so  great  a  prose  writer 
as  Bacon  doubting  the  solvency  of  vernacular  prose;  a  little 
earlier  we  find  Montaigne  taking  note  of  it  chiefly,  if  at  all,  in 
regard  to  matter,  Pasquier  hardly  taking  notice  of  it  at  all. 
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This  is  unfortunate,  because  it  tends  further  to  perpetuate 
the  mischievous  absorption  in  Kinds,  and  to  postpone  the 
attainment  of  the  position  from  which,  though  the  difference 
between  prose  and  poetry  may  be  seen  more  sharply  than  ever^ 
the  common  literary  qualities  of  both,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  affect  the  delight  of  the  receiver,  are  at  last  perceived.  It 
is  unfortunate,  further,  because  it  tends  to  prevent  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  full  advantages  which  the  modern  literatures  are 
gradually  giving  to  the  critic  in  the  very  departments — the 
prose  romance,  the  essay,  and  others — ^where  ancient  criticism 
suffered  most  from  the  absence  of  material. 

Another  drawback  which  it  may  seem  captious,  or  ungenerous, 
or  even  childish,  to  urge,  but  which  really  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  matter,  is  that,  active  as  the  period  was  in 
criticism,  it  did  not  produce  a  single  very  great  critic  practis- 
ing on  a  great  scale.  Its  four  or  five  critics  of  greatest  literary 
"^nius  were  (I  exclude  Bacon  for  reasons  given,  and  Spenser 
hardly  comes  in)  Ronsard,  Du  Bellay,  Tasso,  Sidney,  and  Ben 
Jonson.  The  two  Frenchmen  dealt  with  but  a  small  part  of 
the  subject,  and  from  but  a  special  point  of  view;  Tasso  was 
mainly  **  fighting  a  prize,"  and  his  own  prize ;  Sidney's  was  a  very 
little  tractate  of  general,  if  generous,  protest,  and  entered  into  no 
applications;  Ben's  critical  remains  are  un-co- ordinal ed  notes. 
On  the  other  hand,  of  the  specially  critical  writers,  Scaliger  on 
the  strictly  erudite  and  strictly  classical  aide,  Castelvetro  in  a  sort 
of  middle  station,  and  Patrizzi  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder^  I 
ness,  are  perhaps  the  only  three  who  rise  distinctly  above  ' 
luediocrity.  And,  as  has  been  pointed  out  already,  Scaliger 
is  too  much  of  a  pedant,  Castelvetro  is  a  mere  commentator,| 
and  Patrizzi  a  philosopher  militant,  who  carries  on  one  of  his 
campaigns  in  the  province  of  criticism. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  are  twofold.  Not  merely  do  we 
get  no  brilliant  and,  at  least  in  appearance  and  claim,  authori- 
tative exposition  of  the  subject,  like  that  of  Boiieau  or  that  of 
Pope  later  on  the  dogmatic  side,  like  those  of  Dryden  and  John* 
son  on  the  illustrative  and  exemplifying;  but  the  whole  critical 
system  comes  into  existence  by  a  process  of  haphazard  accre- 
tion— by  (to  repeat  a  metaphor  already  used)  an  accumulation 
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of  individual  judgnsents  at  coDimon  law.  No  doubt  this  gives 
a  certain  strength,  a  certain  naturalness,  to  the  creed  when  it  is 
formed.  It  has  not  been  foisted  on  the  cormnunia  seristis — that 
senmis  has  been  inured  and  trained  to  it.  The  extraordinary 
toughness  and  vitality  of  the  resultant  is  very  likely  due  to 
this.  But  it  caused  also  some  of  that  inconsistency  and  ap- 
parent irrationality  which  a  system  of  common  law  almost 
necessarily  contracts  as  it  grows:  and  it  was  more  and  more 
driven  to  throw  over  these  inconsistencies  and  irrationalities 
that  cloak  of  factitious  Eeason,  or  Sense,  or  Nature  which,  by 
the  eighteenth  century,  becomes  the  mere  threadbare  disguise 
of  a  decrepit  Duessa. 

If,  and  when,  we  arrive  at  the  close  of  that  century,  after  a 
somewhat  shorter  halt  and  survey  at  the  termination  of  the 
seventeenth^  when  the  deaths  of  Boileau  and  Drydeu  made  a 
real  break — we  shall  have  to  complete  this  necessarily  partial 
view  of  the  whole  Neo-Classic  dispensation.  We  have  seen  it 
here  in  its  Period  of  Origins,  and,  without  endeavouring  to  add 
too  many  strokes  to  the  picture,  we  may  point  to  the  fresh 
illustration  of  that,  principle  which  haa  been  adumbrated  (I 
fear,  from  some  remarks  of  good  critics,  with  insufficient  per* 
spicuity)  at  the  close  of  the  last  volume.  We  saw  that  the 
tendency  of  Greek  criticism  was  good,  because,  whether  it  was 
perfect  criticism  in  itself  or  not,  it  was  exactly  the  criticism 
needed  yet  further  to  perfect  the  perfections  of  Greek  litera- 
ture ;  and  that  much  the  same  was  the  case  in  Latin.  We  saw 
that  the  quiescence  of  Criticism  in  Mediaeval  times  permitted 
the  gracious  wilding  of  medi[ieval  art  to  flourish  unchecked  and 
fill  tlje  waste  places  of  the  field.  But  here  we  see  a  new  thing, 
hinted  at  before,  the  opposition,  that  is  to  say,  of  criticism  to  at 
least  the  best  creation.  Sidney's  dramatic  criticism  simply 
would,  if  it  could,  sweep  Shakespeare  from  remm  natura,  and 
he  looks  half  askance  at  the  work  of  his  own  familiar  friend 
Spenser*  Ben  would  put  the  **  Tameriajies  and  Tamerchams'* 
in  the  dustbin.  To  that  untamable  Romantic  luxuriance  which 
makes  the  glory  of  English  literature  at  the  time,  which  gives 
Prench  most  of  its  actual  strength,  and  which,  in  failing 
measure,  still  supports  the  pride  of    Italy,   the  general  ten- 
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dency  of  Eenaissance  criticism  opposes  a  perpetual  "  Thou  shall 
not/'  It  is  not  too  much  heeded^ — that  would  have  heen  disas-  | 
trous ;  but  it  is  heeded  to  some  extent,  and  that  is  salutary.  A 
kind  of  check  is  put  on  the  too  wild  curvetings,  the  too  meteoric 
flights,  of  Pegasus.  There  was  always  the  danger  that  Jerormno 
at  the  beginning  and  Cleveland  at  the  end  might  have  too  truly 
expressed  our  own  great  age ;  that  the  odd  word-coinage  of 
the  PMiade,  and  the  tasteless  rococo  stuff  of  French  literature 
about  1640,  might  have  done  the  same  for  France.  Against  this 
the  critics  raised  unceasing  voices  ;  and,  though  the  voices  were 
sometimes  those  of  geese,  they  really  did  something  to  save  the 
Capitol. 
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THE  CRYSTALLISING  OF 
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LEBBNESS  OF  HIS  TERSE  —  THE  INTEREST  OF  HIS  CRITICISM  —  THE 
^SENTIMENTS  DE  L'aCAD^MIE  BUR  LE  CID  *— PREFACES — *  SUR  LES  VIBUX 
ROMANS* — LETTERS^  ETC. — CORNEILLE — THE  THREE  *  DISCOURSES  ■ — THE 

*  EXAMENfi  *—  LA  MESNARDlkRE  ™  SARRASIN  —  eCUD^RY  —  MAMBHUN— 
ftAINT-HVREMOND— RIfi  CRITICAL  QUALITY  AND  A0C0MPL1SHMBNT--BIS 
VIEWS  ON  COBNKILLE — ON  CHRISTIAN  SUBJECTS,  ETC.— ON  ANCIENTS  k^V 
MODERNS—GUI  PATIN  :  HIS  JUDGMENT  OF  BROWNE— T A LLEM ANT,  PEL* 
U880N,  MANAGE,  MADAME  DE  siVION^ — THE  *ANa'  OTHKR  THAN  MiN- 
AOE'S,  ESPECIALLY  THE  *  HO ETI ANA '—*  VALES! ANA '—' SC ALIO ER ANA '— 
AND  *  PARRHASIANA' — PATRU,  DESMARETS,  AND  OTHERS — MALEBRANCHE 
— THB  HISTORY  OF  BOILBAU's  REPUTATION— THE  'ART  PO^TIQOE '— ITS 
FALBl  LITERARY  HISTORY — ABSTRACT  OP  IT— CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF 
IT — WANT  OF  ORIOINAUTY— FAULTS  OF  METHOD— OBSESSION  OF  GOOD 
SENSE — ARBITRARY    FROSCRlFTfONB  —  BO£LSAU*S    OTHER    WOREB — THE 

*  SATIRES  '—THE  *  EPIGRAMS  '  AND  *  EPISTLES  '—PROSE  :  THE  *  H^ROS  DB 
ROHAN';  THE  '  Ril  FLEX  IONS  BUR  LONOIN '— THE  "DISSERTATION  ON 
*J0C0NDE"'— A  **BOLIPIDIAN  OF  GOOD  SENSE"— THB  PLEA  FOR  HIE 
PRACTICAL  SERVICES— HISTORICAL  EXAMINATION  OP  THIS— CONOLUDINO 
REMARKS  ON  HIM— LA  BRUYfeRE  AND  FAnELON— THE  "  DES  OUVBAUES 
DE  l' ESPRIT  "—GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  —  JUDGMENTS  OF  AUTHORS — 
F^NELON  :  THE  *  DIALOGUES  SDR  L*ELOgUEN€K'^'SUR  LES  OCCUPATIONS 
DB  L'aCADJSmIE  FBAN^^AISE' — AND  ITS  CHALLENGE  TO  CORRECTNESS — 
THE  ABB£  D*AiTBIGNAC  —  HIS  ^  PRATIQIJE  DO  THEATRE* — EAFIN — H18 
METHOD  PARTLY  GOOD — HIS  PARTICULAR  ABSURDITIES  AS  TO  HOMER  IN 
BLAMB— AS  TO  VIRGIL  IN  PRAISE — AS  TO  OTHERS— THE  READING  OF 
HIS   RIDDLE  — LB   B0B6U    AND    THB   ABSTRACT    EPIC  —  BOCHOURfl  —  EN- 
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CTCL0PJBDIA8  ANP  NEW8PAPBR8— BAYLS— BAILLIT— THB  STHOd  OF  ▲ 
CRITICAL  PEDANT— QtBBRT — THE  ANCIENT  ANB  liODBRN  QUARBBL — ITS 
SMALL   CRITICAL   VALUE. 


The  causes  of  the  transference  of  the  cotirse  of  critical  empire, 
northwards  aa  well  as  westwards,  from  Italy  to  France,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  lie  (except  in  so  far  as  they 
plaruiug  of  Will  body  themselves  forth  in  the  plain  tale  of  this 
Itaiifhif  course  which  follows)  somewhat  outside  the  plan 
which  has  been  traced  for  our  History,  They  be- 
long, in  part  at  least,  to  that  "metacritic"  and  guesswork 
which  we  endeavour  to  exclude.  Indeed,  as  usually,  and  more 
than  as  usually,  in  such  case,  the  old  puzzle  of  *'  the  egg  from 
the  Owl,  or  the  Owl  from  the  egg  ? "  besets  us  specially  in  this 
division  of  the  History  of  that  Art  for  which  some  have  had  it 
that  the  bird  of  Pallas  is  a  apecially  suitable  symbol.  We  can 
see  the  importauce  of  the  establishment  of  the  French  Academy, 
when  only  the  first  third  of  the  century  had  passed,  of  the 
extraordinary  influence  of  coteries  like  that  of  the  Hotel 
Eambouillet,  of  the  coincidence  of  the  towering  ambition  of  a 
youthful  king  and  the  concentrated  force  of  hia  at  least  partially 
reunited  kingdom,  with  the  existence  of  a  remarkable  knot  of 
great  men  of  letters,  including  one  critic  of  the  most  master- 
ful, if  not  quite  the  most  masterly,  type.  But  can  there 
possibly  be  any  causation  in  this  latter  coincidence?  Can  we 
say  why  Conrart^s  Academy,  instead  of  lasting  for  a  time  and 
then  breaking  up,  became  a  national  institution?  why  the 
Eambouillet  blue-stockings  were  more  influential  than  those 
who  haunted  Mrs  Montagu's  peacock  -  room,  or  put  rubbish 
into  the  Bath-Easton  vase  ?  Only  by  guesaing,  or  by  arguing  in 
stately  circle  about  national  temperaments.  And  we  endeavour 
to  avoid  both  these  things  here.^ 


1  I  ftm  not  aware  of  &aj  Histoiy  of 
the  subject  of  tbifl  Book  oe  a  whole  t 
nor  even  of  any  i3e voted  to  French  seven- 
teenth -  century  Criticism  extenBivelj 
but  exclusively.  Tlie  nearest  thing  to 
thia  latter  ia  M.  Bt»urgoin's  excel  lent 
Let  MorUru  dt  lu  Critique  au  17 ^me 
SUde  (PM-ta,  1889),  giving  etudies  of 


Malherbe,  Chnpelain,  Saint- Evremond, 
Boileau,  and  La  Bruy^re.  For  the  in- 
evitable, though  tedious,  quarrel  of 
Ancients  and  Modema,  H.  Uigault^s 
book  on  the  subject  (Paris,  1869)  is, 
and  IB  likely  to  remain^  a  etandard. 
Monographa  are,  of  course,  innumer- 
able J  and  the  very  large  proportionate 
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What   is  certain  is,  that  while  on  the  one  hand  Italy  is 

scarcely  less  addicted  to  criticism,  and  scarcely  less  fruitful  of 

^critics,   in   the    seventeenth    century   than   in    the 

Bntiiancy  of    .  i         *  -,  i  i       ■  j,      -.      ,* 

theFrtnch     Sixteenth,    and   while    the    authority    of    8caliger» 

ftprum-       Castelvetro,  Minturno,  Piccolomini,  is  felt  ^  all  over 

iativta.  _  ,  .  /  ij   .1  . 

Europe,  the  contemporary  practitioners  of  the  art 

exercise  no  such  authority,  and  are  of  almost  the  least  im- 
portance. A  page  for  every  score  that  we  gave  them  in  the 
last  Book  will  nearly  suffice  in  this.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  part  of  the  century  is  not  full  of  the  critical  labour, 
and  no  part  is  without  critics  to  whom,  whetlier  we  grant  the 
epithets  "  good  "  or  "  great "  or  not,  we  cannot  possibly  refuse 
those  of  **  important,"  "  influential  '*^in  more  than  one  or  two 
cases  even  '*  epoch-making."  In  the  tirst  generation  we  have 
the  half-revolution,  half -reaction  of  Malherbe,  who,  for  good 
or  for  ill,  determined  the  main  course  of  French  poetry  for 
two  whole  centuries,  and  great  part  of  that  course  for  three. 
In  the  second  we  have  the  similar  work  in  prose,  of  Balzac  by 
counsel  and  example,  by  example  of  Descartes  and  Pascal ; 
the  contest  over  the  Cid,  and  the  purblind  but  still  intention- 
ally business-like  investigations  of  Hddelin-d'Anbignac ;  the 
constant  debates  of  the  Academy :  and,  perhaps  most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  general  otgonemeiit  for  literary  discussion 
of  pedant  and  fine  gentleman,  of  prude  and  coquette  alike. 
From  the  third  come  the  ambitious  code-making  of  Boileau; 
the  squabble,  tedious  and  desultory,  but  in  intention  at  least 
wholly  critical,  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns;  the  immense 
collections  of  Baillet  and  others;  the  work,  not  bulky  but 
full  of  germ  and  promise,  of  Saint -Evremond,  Madame  de 
Sevign^i  Boileau,  La  Bruyere,  Fenelon.  What  century  earlier 
(some  may  say,  what  century  later)  will  give  us,  in  any 
country,   a  critical  galaxy  like   this,   where  the   stars    dart, 


•pAoe  given  m  the  uatxnl  Freach 
literary  hi»torio«  to  tliii  period,  makes 
IhoM  Bpectally  pertinent.  Two  of  the 
Urgeftt  volumes  of  M.  Petit  de  JuUe* 
viUe'i  book,  for  instance — ^with  ftinple 
bibUogrftptiies — coutAin  the  seventeenth 
centurj  onlj. 
VOL-   IL 


*  Felt  rather  thun  acknowledgwl,  it 
ui  true.  W^e  by  do  metiua  uncommon' 
ly  find  hard  words  used  of  Scaliger, 
wboea  Homerophobia  shocked  orthodox 
French  critics  of  this  time  more  Uiaq 
his  Virgiliomania  conciliated  them. 
Yet  tbey  owed  him  almost  everything. 
q 
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in  at  least  most  cases,  so  many  other  rays  besides  those  of 
criticism  ? 

It  is  possible— as  the  historian  of  such  a  subject  as  this 
could  wish  that  it  were  possible  oftener  —  to  do  justice  to 
Malherbe's  undoubtedly  prominent  position  in  the 
history  of  criticism  without  wasting  much  space  on 
him.  The  universally  known  phrase  of  Boileau/  though  con- 
taining an  innuendo  of  the  grossest  critical  injustice,  and  led 
up  to  by  a  passage  of  astounding  historical  ignorance  or  falsifi- 
cation, is  yet  substantially  true.  The  stage  of  French  poetry 
which  Malherbe  started  was  a  new  stage ;  it  was  a  stage  not 
at  once,  but  before  long,  acquiesced  and  persevered  in  by  all 
but  the  whole  population  of  the  French  Parnassus ;  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  seventy  years  of  almost  unceasing  eSbrt 
have  done  more  than  partially  substitute  a  fresh  one.  Further, 
it  is  undoubtedly  in  favour  of  Malherbe,  though  the  compli- 
ment may  seem  a  left-handed  one,  that  he  was  not  a  man  of 
commanding  genius  in  any  way;  that  he  left  no  important 
critical  work ;  that  his  creative  work  is  very  scanty,  far  from 
consummate  as  a  rule,  and  by  no  means  all  in  the  style  he 
himself  approved;  and  that  even  the  secondhand  accounts 
which  we  have  of  his  doctrines  are  scrappy,  vague,  and  indirect. 
For  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  man  who  exercises  such  influence, 
and  exercises  it  practically  at  once,  in  such  circumstances,  must 
have  hit  upon  the  right  string,  must  have  coincided  strangely 
with  the  general  feeling,  temper,  aspirations,  taste  of  his 
countrymen.  Our  documents  for  these  doctrines  are  an  ex- 
tensive, but  fragmentary,  coramentaiy  on  Desportes  (the  still 
more  destructive  and  characteTistic  handling  of  Ronsard  seems 
either  to  be  a  myth  or  never  to  have  been  preserved  on  paper), 
the  Lift  by  Kacan  *  some  phrases  in  the  Letters,  the  vivid  and 
admirable  attack  of  Eegnier,^  and  the  remarks  of  writers  in  his 
own  and  the  next  generation. 


*  Enfin  Malherbe  vint.  The  edition 
iti  the  OratidM  EcrivaiiiMt  hy  M,  Ludovic 
Lalanne  (5  voh,,  Paria^  1862-6&),  is  not 
only  by  far  the  best,  but  in  our  case 
iudiapetisable,  as  giving  the  fuU  com- 
meDt&iy  on  Devportes^ 


'  The  SiiiorietU  of  Tallemant  {ed. 
Moniiierqut?,  i.  236-278)  m  Apparently 
ba«ed  upon  a  fuller  version  of  Kacan» 
and  muftt  be  compared. 

^  In  the  Ninth  Satire  {v,  infra), 
Regnier  waa  De^iportes'  nephew,  and  u 


* 
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All  concur  in  showing  Malherbe  to  us  as,  on  tlie  one  hand, 
mainly  a  verbal  critic,  and  on  the  other,  as  verbal  critics 
usoaUj\  but  by  no  means  always  or  necessarily  are,  singularly 
unable  to  rise  above  the  word,  or  its  nearest  neightjour,  the 
mere  sense.  Both  these  things  made  him  the  natural  enemy 
(though,  for  his  earlier  years  at  least,  he  was  a  more  or  less 
disloyal  follower)  of  the  Pldiade,  Their  abundant  word-coinages 
and  word-borrowings  shocked  him ;  he  did  not  want^  and  could 
not  feel,^  the  poetic  Bott,ffle  which  they  managed  to  give  by 
means,  or  in  despite,  of  their  vocabulary,  Eacan,  a  rather 
simple  but  absolutely  honest  creature,  confesses  that  his  master 
n'aimaii  du  tout  les  Greca,  regarded  Pindar  especially  as  a 
maker  of  galmmtias,  liked  Statius  and  Seneca  best  of  the 
Latins,^  and  (it  was  generous)  classed  the  Italians  with  the 
Greeks.  On  the  other  hand,  in  French,  he  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  knowing  exactly  what  he  wanted,  and  exactly  how  to 
get  it.  Hejt  was  who  first  invented  those  rigid  laws  of  rhyme, 
wh ir.h- even, Jrench  cLissii  ism  never  q^uite  adopted— the  pro- 
scription of  the  different  use  of  a  and  e  in  such  rhymes  as  ance 
and  €na\  cjU  and  ant ;  the  rule  against  simples  and  compounds 
of  them,  and  even  words  which  commonly  go  together,  out  of 
verse,  as  pire  and  mttre.  He  was  equally  rigid  on  the  caesnra  : 
and  Racan  is  not  to  be  suspected  of  catering  for  laughers, 
though  Tallemant  might  be,  when  he  tells  us  that,  while  actu- 
ally in  the  death-struggle,  Malherbe  revived  himself  to  tell  his 
nurse  that  slie  had  used  a  word  qui  n'Hoit  pas  Men  Fran^-ais. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  Commentary  on  Desportes,^  and  there 


Bftid  by  the  anecdoti»ta  (see  la^t  note) 
to  liave  been  iDc«m«ed  Agminiit  MoUierbei 
not  merely  by  the  ktter'a  literftry  op- 
pc«itioii  to  bis  uncle,  but  by  a  piece  of 
groM  rudeneaa  of  Malherbe'^  to  De«- 
porte«  in  the  liitter'a  own  hou^e,  where 
Regoier  hunBelf  hnd  IntTtjduc^l  liliu. 

^  The  FVench  critics,  however,  hinre 
perhape  t&ken  too  literally  hia  reported 
bliflphemy,  that  he  did  not  value  a 
good  poet  above  a  good  player  at  nine- 
pins.  Mjdberbe  vrtm  a  Norinao — that 
k  to  9tkjf  ft  pftrcet-EngliihmftD — and 
maj  well  have  bad  ftomething  of  that 


English  humour  of  disparaging  biA  own 
matters  which  la  «o  in  comprehensible 
to  tbe  French. 

'  The  version  iti  Tallcmant  addn  thai 
be  duliked  Virgil »  He  also  ecofled  at 
the  idea  of  ** number"  (rhythm)  in 
proae* 

»  Ed*  Lalanne,  iv,  249^478,  There 
is  an  elaborate  and  atandan:!  mono- 
graph on  thii  by  Ma  Brunot,  La 
Doctrine  di  Malh^he  (Paria,  1891) ; 
but,  a4  Id  other  caneat  I  ^m  obliged  to 
postpone  the  cotiiment  to  the  text. 
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only,  that  we  have  the  real  Malherbe  at  first  hand  for  our  purpose. 
The  Com-  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  remarkable  piece,  and  the  first  of  the 
mentary  on  kind  in  modern  times  ;^  though  Gellius  and  Ma- 
Desportea.  ^robius  DO  doobt  set  a  certain  pattern  for  it  in 
ancient.  Nor  am  I  acquainted  with  anything  more  thorough 
in  the  particular  species;  the  modern  Zoiliis,  as  a  rule»  is 
equally  inferior  to  Malherbe  in  thoroughness,  acuteness,  and 
learning.  More  than  200  pages — a  large  page  and  a  small  type 
— are  occupied  in  M,  Lalanne's  edition  (the  only  one)  with  the 
citations  and  remarks,  the  former  being  rigidly  confined  to  the 
line  or  two  (rarely  more)  that  Malherbe  annotated.  It  would 
be  almost  worth  while  to  reprint*  the  original  volume  as  it 
exists  scored  by  the  critic's  hand,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it 
would  be  at  all  unfair  to  Desportes;  for  it  is  not  the  author 
who  comes  worst  out  of  the  exposure. 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  Malherbe,  he  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  verbiage.  He  constantly  contents  himself  with  a 
single  word  —  bourre  (*' padding  "),  chmlk  (*' expletive  "),  or 
simply  note  or  nota,  which  expresses,  much  more  forcibly,  the 
*'  Will  the  reader  believe,"  or  '*  It  will  hardly  be  credited  **  of 
our  less  succinct  Aristarchs.  It  is  curious  how  sensitive  Mal- 
herbe's  ear  is  to  certain  suggestions  of  real  or  fancied  cacophony, 
or  absurdity,  in  juxtaposition  of  different  words*  There  is  no 
doobt  that  the  French  habit  of  delivering  verse  in  a  sort  of 
recitative  or  singsong,  running  the  syllables  very  much  to- 
gether, putting  strong  emphasis  on  certain  vowels  and  slurring 
others,  makes  things  like  the  famous  *'  vaincu  Loth "  and 
«  vingt  culottes/'  *'  vieillard  stupide  "  and  **  vieil  as  de  pique  " 
less  of  mere  childishness  with  them  than  with  us.  Malherbe 
seems  to  have  a  perfect  obsession  of  this  kind,  especially  in 


*  There  ire  thinga  of  Caatelvetro's  id 
tlie  Opcre  Varit  not  whoUy  diiBaimilBr  ; 
but  these  were  then  unpublished. 

^  I  have  fiometimea  wondered  whether 
the  fact  that  J  according  to  the  Raean- 
Tallemaat  anecdote,  Malherbe  ooly 
**  struck  through  "  liia  copy  of  RoDaord 
without  Annotating  it,  is  Dot  m  [dtoII- 
unt-iiry  teatiniony  to  the  Prince  of 
Poets.     Mftlherbe,  for  aU  hie  rancour 


and  narrowneiis,  witu  no  fool ;  and  he 
muHt  in  km  mind  have  anticipated  a 
famous  later  sentence  about  the  eagle 
floating 

"Beyond  tlae  arrow*,  shoutB,  and  viewt  of 
Til  en." 

Dwportes  is  not  exactly  an  eagle,  and 
Malherbe  has  better  g»me  with  him, 
but  still  not  the  best  of  the  game. 
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the  direction  of  alliterated  syllables.  Thus  he  annotates  the 
harmlesa  line — 

"  Si  la  foi  plufl  certaine  en  une  ftme  non  feiate  " — 
fCen,  nUf  n*a  ; 

and,  atill  more  in  the  style  of  the  two  later  jokes — 

**  Mais  Toue,  belle  tyranne,  aux  N^rona  comparable  " — 
Tira  no#  nex  ! 

Indeed,  he  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  blackmarking  this 
collocation  of  letters  in  difierent  words,  a  point  to  which  the 
later  Latin  rhetoricians  had  perhaps  made  the  French  specially 
attentive^  but  notice  of  which,  except  in  the  rarest  cases,  would 
be  thought  unworthy  of  anybody  but  a  schoolboy  (or  a  comic 
journalist  of  not  the  highest  class)  in  England, 

It  was  perhaps  a  little  dangerous  for  Malherbe  to  be  so  prodigal 
of  the  words  "  pedantry  "  and  *'  stupidity  "  as  he  is  ;  while  time 
and  use  have  sometimes  made  his  peremptory  judgments  look 
rather  foolish.  For  instance,  Deaportes  had  used  poumons  in 
the  plural,  as  we  have  practically  always  used  '* lungs"  in 
English*  '*  On  ne  dit,"  says  our  usher,  with  an  almost  audible 
bang  of  the  ferule  on  the  desk, — ^''  On  ne  dit  point  qu'un  horn  me 
ait  des  poumons:  et  ne  m'allegue  pas  qu*il  y  a  plusienrs  lobes  an 
poumon,  car  tu  serais  un  sot."  Poor  posterity !  It  has  been  {in 
France)  tolerably  docile  to  Malherbe,  but  it  has  in  this  respect 
undoubtedly  written  itself  down  an  ass — or  perhaps  him.  For 
no  Frenchman  now  would  hesitate  to  use  the  word  in  the 
plural.  He  is  constantly  objecting  to  commnma*  in  the  sense  of 
conmtmer ;  he  ejaculates  (with  the  sort  of  indignant  bark  which 
we  hear  so  often  from  him  and  from  critics  of  his  kind)  on 

**  Et  pensant  de  mea  faite  Tdtrange  Mni^ie  ** 

"  Je  ne  sais  si  c'est  allemand  on  anglais :  mais  je  sais  bien  que 
ce  n'est  pas  fran^ais";  stigmatises  (surely  with  injustice?)  trop 
tnjusts  A7nour  as  a  mauvais  vocatif,  and  shows  his  own  want  of 
poetic  imagination  and  poetic  sympathy  by  scouting  as  bad 
the  beautiful  epithet  avwureuse  in 

"  Enflammaat  Tair  d'amoureuse  clart^," 
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for  which  some  of  us  would  excuse  Desportes  many  worse 
thiogs  than  be  has  actually  done.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mere  grammarian  comes  out  in  his  note  on 

**  Oh  de  tant  de  beatit<5  ton  ceil  eut  jouissance 
Que  le  fleul  souvenir  cliasse  au  loin  ma  sonffranee," — 

*'  Le  ieul  souvenir  de  quoi  f  " 

I  should  rather  like  to  give  more  of  this ;  but  the  reader  will 
no  douht  mj  Sat  prata.  We  must  not  be  too  hard  on  it.  In 
What  can  be  ^'^®  ^^^^  place,  it  IS  (as  criticism  of  the  Zoilus  kind  is 
mid  for  hu  by  no  means  always)  transparently  honest  criticism. 
eni%c%im.  2^ialherbe  does  not  garble ;  he  does  not  foist  his  own 
misconception,  not  to  say  his  own  stupidity,  on  his  author,  and 
then  condemn  him  for  it;  he  does  not,  like  Boileau,  fling  offen* 
sive  and  contemptuous  epithets  broadcast  without  anything  to 
support  them.  Further,  there  can  be  not  the  very  slightest 
doubt  that  such  an  office  as  his  could,  at  the  time,  be  very  use- 
fully filled.  The  French  sixteenth  century,  like  our  own,  had 
poured,  and  the  early  French  seventeenth  century  had,  also  like 
our  own,  begun  to  pour,  a  vast  and  rather  indiscriminately 
selected  reinforcement  of  word  and  phrase  and  image  into  the 
language.  All  this  wanted  sorting,  arranging — in  some  cases, 
tliough  no  doubt  not  in  so  many  as  Malherbe  thought,  rejecting 
and  clearing  out  The  mere  French  grammar,  which  Vaugelaa 
was  soon  to  write,  had  not  been  written ;  and  the  Arts  Poetic 
in  existence  were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  either  technical  and 
higgledy-piggledy,  or  like  that  of  Vauquelin  (which  appeared 
just  as  Malherbe  was  beginning  his  crusade,  and  of  which  it 
would  not  be  uninteresting  to  have  a  copy  annotated  by  him  as 
he  annotated  Desportes),  almost  as  higgledy-piggledy,  and  much 
vaguer,  on  all  technical  points  except  some  of  the  crotchets  of 
the  Pl(?iade.  Indeed,  the  best  justification  for  Malherbe  is  the 
French  poetical  history  of  the  next  thirty  or  forty  years.  He 
may  claim  some,  though  but  little,  of  the  merit  of  such  different 
poets  as  Comeille  and  Voitnre ;  the  defects,  where  they  really 
existed,  of  Eoileau's  victims  can  seldom  or  never  be  charged 
upon  him,  and  might  sometimes  have  been  avoided  by  listening 
to  his  precepts. 
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This,  I  think,  is  fairly  generous  as  well  as  just;  generosity 

may  now  make  her  bow   and  leave  justice  nnfettered;  but 

It^  defects   justice  herself  need  not  go  beyond  that  admirable 

aT&ncebf  Pronouncement  of  Regnier,  which  has  been  already 

Rtgnitr,      referred  to.     The  great  satirist,  the  passionate  poet, 

could  hardly  have  needed  a  personal  grievance  to  spur  him  on 

to  the  composition  of  his  Xinth  Satire,  though  the  generosity  of 

his  character  might  have  induced  silence  had  not  Malherbe 

broken  their   friendship*     The  address  to  **Rapiu^  le  favori 

d'ApoIlon  et  des  Muses  "  ^  begins  by  graceful  compliments,  but 

turns  soon  and  sharply  on 

**  Ce«  resveoTB  dont  la  Mub6  inftoltnte 
Cen^urant  lea  plu»  vieux,  arrogamment  se  vante 
Be  reformer  lea  vere." 

If  we  have  given  Malherbe  the  credit  of  being  the  tirst 
modem  critic  to  play  the  awful  Aristarch  with  a  contemporary 
^wNtDth  ill  the  true  and  full  Aristarchian  manner,  Eegnier 
Satire.  must  deserve  that  of  being  the  first  poet  of  genius 
in  modern  times  to  undertake  a  real  chevmi^cMe  in  the  interests 
of  the  true  criticism  against  the  false.  The  Satire  is  not 
faultless ;  there  is  some  divagation,  and  an  attempt  (giving 
some  cotiutenance  to  the  deplorable  excesses,  in  the  opposite 
direction  of  insulting  poverty,  which  Eoileau  and  Pope  permit 
themselves)  to  set   the   profits   and   prosperity  of   Desporbea 


*  Not  to  be  dfnfoundecl  witb  the  critic 
Mid  Tersifier,  Reu<S  Rapin,  who  waa  not 
bom  tiU  after  Hegn'ier'B  death,  and 
whom  tt>  caH  "fAvourite,  &c,,"  would 
indeed  have  been  a  dreadful  tbiug 
to  do ;  fttill  le*«  with  the  hiBt^jriaD 
Hapin  de  Tlioyra)?,  wlio  woa  a  getiera- 
ium  later  again.  This  Eapin  waa 
KicoLa*,  part  author  of  the  glorious 
Satire  Mtnipp^e,  victor  m  the  biirlcst^ue 
contest  of  the  Flea  (»ee  Soutliey's 
Doctor),  a  good  versifier  in  Latin «  and 
titi  in  one  in  French,  though  lie  wan 
of  the  (in  France  not  very  nutncrous) 
pMtiiati«  of  daesical  metrea.  He  died 
in  1608,  uot  long:  after  the  date  of  thi« 
wtire* 


^  I  read  my  Reguier  in  two  edition«| 
both  very  desirable  M  books,  and  of 
different  mentH  otherwise.  The  one, 
that  of  Proafier  Poitevin  (PariK»  I860), 
i*i  very  conifiact ;  and,  beftidea  other 
matter,  baa  the  old  commentury  of 
Brouctte,  wliich  u  extremely  inter- 
esting aa  expressing  the  Tiewis  of  a 
diAciple  of  Eoileau  on  a  poet  whom,  to 
do  him  justice,  Boileau  could  not  but 
admirt*!  tliougli  lie  cbaracterUrtically 
belittled  bitn.  The  otlier,  that  of  E. 
Courbet  (Paris,  1875),  has  a  text  ad- 
juaie<1  in  the  scnipuloua  modern  mao- 
fier,  and  some  important  additiona  to 
the  bic^tgraphy. 
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against  the  comparative  neediness  of  Malherbe.  But  this 
neediness  was  only  comparative;  and  Regnier  has  the  good 
taste  never  to  name  Ms  adversary,  and  to  let  the  arrows  find 
their  mark  without  vulgar  personal  abuse.  The  spirit  of  the 
piece  is  delightful;  its  straight  hitting  never  baulks  the  game; 
and  the  verse  is  often  of  the  very  first  quality.  Read — ^I  only 
wish  I  had  room  to  quote— the  passage,  which  only  Juvenal  and 
Dryden  have  equalled,  on  Malherbe's  contempt  alike  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Pl(?iade  (20-27);  that  on  his  elevation  of  the 
mere  vernacular,  as  the  test  of  language,  which  follows;  thet 
denunciation  of  his  arrogant  assumption  of  knowledge  as  being 
his  own  peculiar,  which  follows  that ;  and  the  famous  diatribe 
of  forty  verses  long,  and  with  every  other  verse  a  triumph, 
which  scoffs  at  the  anxiety — 

**  Prendre  garde  qu'ua  qui  oe  beurte  une  diphtongue," 

which  labels  the  whole  proceedings — 

"  Cest  proeer  de  \&  rime  et  rimer  de  U  prose  ;  ^ 

compares  it  to  tlie  tricks  of  rouging  and  dressing  up  in 
women,  and.  contrasts  the  natural  beauties  of  poetry  with  all 
this  powder  and  pomatum. 

The  first  hundred  lines  are  the  best  part  of  the  satire,  and 
the  remainder  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  amplification  and  repeti- 
tion. Yet  it  is  good  art,  and  good  sense,  not  merely  in  the 
scattered  phrases — 


and 
and 


"  Sans  juger  nous  j Pigeons," 
**  Votre  raboa  voob  trompe,  auaai  bien  que  voe  jeux," 
**  O  d^bile  raiaoB  !  oil  eet  lors  ta  bride," 


which  hit  at  once  the  foible  and  the  forte  of  the  criticism  of 
the  century ;  but  in  the  final  Bting — 

"  Mais,  Bapin^  k  leur  gout  si  lea  rieux  eont  profanesy^ — 
Si  Virgile^  le  Taase,  et  Ronsard  sont  dea  ^nea — 
Sana  perdre  en  ces  di^coura  lea  tempa  que  Bona  perdona, 
AUons  comme  eux  aux  champs,  et  maogeona  dea  chardona  ! " 
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One  might  write  a  whole  essay  on  these  wonderfully  prophetic 
and  (oo  doubt  to  the  writer  half-unconsciously)  many-sided* 
liQea.  After  two  centuries  Europe  did  "go  to  the  fields" — and 
she  found  something  better  to  eat  there  than  thistles. 

For  the  moment,  aa  we  have  seen  before  in  other  caaeSj  the 
voice  crying  in  the  wildemeaa  found  only  a  wilderness  to  cry 
in.  Men  could  not  mistake  the  vigour  and  verve  of  Regnier's 
verse,  but  they  either  disregarded  his  doctrine  or  misunderstood 
it  Malherbe  was  their  music-maker  then ;  they  understood 
Aim.^  In  the  contrast  of  these  two  we  have  practically  a  con- 
trast which  subsists  to  the  present  day,  and  which  we  do  not 
Tile  conirwiti  ^^^  '^y  ^"J  means  so  sharply  accentuated  in  ancient 
^  the  two  a   criticism^^ — that  of  the  critic  who  looks  only  at  the 

«n*?  <w«-  stop-watch,  and  of  the  critic  who  looks  beyond  it ; 
of  the  critic  of  form  and  the  critic  of  spirit.  But  the  curious 
thing  is  that  for  the  last  three  centuries  the  antagonists  have 
behaved  exactly  like  Hamlet  and  Laertes^  or  even  like  that 
puzzling  pair  in  the  lower  circles  of  the  Inferno,  They  take 
from  time  to  time  each  other^s  parts,  each  other's  weapons, 
and  renew  the  contest  with  changed  persons,  or  at  least 
rapiers.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem  as  if  Malherbe  and,  after 
him,  Boileau  were  simply  insisting  on  form  and  expression ; 
as  if  Eegnier,  and  those  who  at  longer  intervals  have  followed 
him,  were  those  who  say  that  '*  all  depends  upon  the  subject." 
But  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  History  which  is 
to  follow  will  show  us  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Malherbe  had  so  little  opportunity  of  shaping,  or  took  such 
little  trouble  to  shape,  his  critical  ideas  that  it  is  perhaps  the 
safer  way  not  to  draw  up  any  complete  creed  for  him,  as  M* 
BruDOt  and  Mr  Spingarn  have  done.  But  in  Boileau,  as  we 
shall  see,  there  is  a  distinct  attempt,  which  has  been  practically 

*  For  instance,  the  yoJcitv^  of  Virgil, 
T«B8o,  and  HcmAard,  ThU  Piagah- 
Bight  of  literature  wna  ^hftt  the 
Heniuiwance,  and  the  whole  neocUatic 
period,  at  moat  invariably  faUed  to 
attain. 


•  There  wft«>  however,  a  reniDaiit. 
Even  Balzac  called  him  "  Le  tyran 
dea    mots    et    des    iyllabeii  ; "    eTOQ 


Chapelaiii  recognised  (acutely  enough) 
the  fact  that  hk  methods  were 
rhet^jricftl  rather  than  poetical;  even 
TaUemant  practically  aummed  him  upt 
once  for  all^  in  the  worda^  "  11  n'ayait 
paa  beau  coup  de  g^niet  la  mddita- 
tioa  et  Tart  Font  fait  pocte,''  But 
the  majority  and  the  hour  were  with 
him. 
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followed  by  all  of  his  side  since,  to  prescribe  expreasion,  subject, 
spirit,  and  everything — to  insist  not  merely  that  the  work  shall 
be  good,  but  that  it  shall  be  good  according  to  sealed  patterns, 
in  choice  of  subject  as  well  as  in  method,  in  method  as  well  as 
in  form,  in  form  as  well  as  in  language. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  private  discussions 
which,  as  we  know  from  Kacan.  Malherbe  used,  for  years  before 
.  ,  his  death,  to  hold  with  Racan  himself  and  others,  and 
^9€vm^^^^  the  letters  which  he  also  exchanged  with  younger 
tttnthctiuurif  men,  had  a  very  great  deal  to  do  with  the  wide  de* 
cr%  icxam,  velopment  of  criticism  in  the  second  third  of  the 
century.  The  fact  of  this  development  is  certain ;  it  is  vouched 
for  by  the  appearance  of  literary  subjects  in  the  Awa,  and  in 
Tallemant^s  Ilistoriettes,  by  the  foundation  of  the  Academy,  by 
the  Cid  quarrel,  practically  by  almost  everything  we  know  of 
the  time  that  concerns  literature.  But  we  must  deal,  according 
to  our  wont,  with  the  matter  par  personna^e^s.  Of  such  per- 
sonages we  have,  in  the  first  place,  Vaugelas,  Balzac,  Ogier,  and 
Chapelain,  to  whom  we  may  join  Menage,  Gui  Patin,  Tallemaut 
himself,  and  the  far  greater  names  of  Saint  -  Evremond  and 
Corneille.  Then  we  can  take  Boileau — at  least  in  reputation 
one  of  the  culminating  points  or  personages  of  our  history — 
and  the  less  exclusively  critical  deliverances  of  La  Bruy^re,  of 
F^nelou,  and  of  Malebranche ;  can  give  some  account  of  the 
Quarrel  —  tenacious  of  life,  if  scarcely  vivacious  —  of  the 
Ancients  and  Moderns ;  diverge  to  the  scholastic  and  some- 
what dismal  but  important  performances  of  La  Mesnardiere 
and  others,  of  H^delin  and  Le  Bosau,  Rapin  and  Bouhours,  and 
end  by  some  account  of  the  miscellaneous  compilations  and 
observations  of  journalists  and  mvants.  The  matter  is  abundant 
in  all  conscience ;  it  is  at  least  sufficiently  varied,  and  the  real 
greatness  of  some  at  least  of  the  persons  concerned  should  save 
it  from  being  insipid. 

We  may  all  the  better  pass  directly  from  Malherbe  to 
Vaugelas  *  because  this  is  about  the  last  place  in  this  History 


^  Those  who  wiali  for  BomeiliiDg 
more  on  thm  subject,  without  attack - 
itig:  Vaugelag  for  themeelves,  may  be 
fitrongly  recommeudfrd  to  the  full  and 


exceUent  article  of  M.  Brunot  in  Petit 
tie  JuIloviUe  (vl  674-690),  one  of  the 
very  best  papers  in  the  book. 
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where  we  can  give  special  attention  to  merely  verbal  and  gram- 
matical  criticism.  In  this  Malherbe  had  at  least 
the  absolute,  and  almost  admirable,  courage  of  his 
opinions.  On  the  one  hand  he  transfers  the  prudery  of  the 
Ciceronians  (v,  supra,  p.  12)  to  French,  and  %vill  not  allow  even 
an  analogue  such  as  accroU  on  the  strengih  of  mtrcroit.  On  the 
other  he  bars  all  the  delightful  Pl(?iade  diminutives,  likes  not 
technical  terms,  is  so  horrified  at  any  indelicate  suggestion 
that  his  countrymen  really  need  not  have  ridiculed  our  "  sho[c]k- 
ing/*  and  has  a  whole  black  list  of  *'  plebeian  '*  expressions. 
Everything  is  to  be  '*  according  to  rule/'  and  the  rule  is  to 
he  drawn  with  as  few  exceptions  as  possible — and  with  as  few 
inclusions. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Eegnier  opened  the  full  broadside  of 
his  magnificent  poetical  rhetoric  against  this  system ;  and  it 
is  only  a  pity  that  nobody  less  fantastic  than  Mile,  de  Gournay — 
Montaigne's  fiile  d'ailiance,  and  almost  the  first  as  almost  the 
oddest  of  blue-stockings — took  up  the  parable  more  practically 
against  it.  But  the  set  of  the  tide,  as  we  have  said,  was  with 
him.  La  Mothe  le  Vayerj  a  little  later,  in  his  Consid&aUom 
sur  VElmpunu  Fran^am  de  ce  temps  '*  transacts,"  though  he  is  on 
the  whole  on  the  side  of  liberty.  And  ejijln  Vangdm  vint,  the 
Savoyard^  who  was  to  teach  France  French.  His  famous 
JRemarqties  did  not  appear  till  1647,  when  he  was  fifty-two,  and 
only  three  years  before  his  death,  but  tbe  book  expresses  work 
mnch  older.^ 

Vaugelas,  to  do  him  justice,  has  not  the  "pistolling  ways"  of 
Malherbe.  Usage  is  his  standard,  but,  as  in  the  old  jest,  the 
coin  is  no  sooner  in  the  child's  pocket  than  he  is  told  not  to 
spend  it.  It  is  good  usage  only  that  you  must  follow ;  and  the 
goodness  of  course  is  penes  no$.  It  would  be  neither  interesting 
nor  proper  here  to  discuss  Vaugelas'  merely  grammatical  pre- 
cepts, but  it  is  permissible  to  point  out  that  he,  first  of  all 
moderns — or  at  any  rate  more  than  any  early  modern — con- 
tributed to  bring  about  the  disastrous  idea  that  grammar  exists 

*  He  ifi  often  called   this,   but  not  On  th©  Art  Pfjittqut  of  P.  »le  Deimier 

i|uite  fairly,  for  he  wan  born  in  Bretae.  (1610},      compare      »l»o     RiicktAiwhel 

-  ^-or  other  grammarian 'rhetonct&nn  t*^*  #i«p. 
of  1610-1060  see  M.  Brunot  a»  »bove. 
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independently,  instead  of  being  a  generalisation,  partly  from  the 
usage  which  even  great  writers  cannot  violate,  partly  from  their 
own*  But  it  h  worth  observing  that,  according  to  him,  you 
must  not  use  technical  words,  popular  words,  improper  words 
(it  ia  dreadful  to  say  "  breast,"  for  do  we  not  talk  of  a  '*  breast 
of  mutton  or  veal"?),  poetical  words  in  prose,  archaisms, 
neologisms,  which  last  he  hates  more  than  anything  else.  And 
when  he  comes  to  style,  Purity,  Clearness,  Sobriety,  and  so 
forth  are  of  course  his  cardinal  virtues. 

Jean  Guez  de  Balzac,  who,  in  the  rather  idle  nomenclature 
of  traditional  literary  history,  has  usually  been  styled  *'  the 
Malherbe  of  French  prose,"  is  on  the  whole  more 
important  in  the  history  of  French  style  than  in 
that  of  French  criticism.  He  was  not,  as  we  have  seen  from 
the  phrase  quoted  above,  by  any  means  an  indiscriminate 
admirer  of  his  correspondent — in  fact,  though  not  exactly  a 
Gascon,^  he  was  enough  of  a  Southerner  to  feel  nettled  at  the 
Northern  arrogance  which  uodertook  d^gasconner  la  France. 
But  he  was  himself  an  ardent  disciple  of  "purity,"  and  the 
principal  objection  that  even  posterity  has  made  to  his  Socraie 
Chriiien^  his  Ai^iippe^  his  Prince,  and  most  of  his  elaborate 
Letters,  all  of  which  were  fanatically  admired  by  contem- 
poraries, is  that  they  are  scarcely  more  than  pieces  of  epideictic, 
with  very  little  substance  in  them. 

These  same  letters,  moreover,  contain  numerous  critical 
passages;  while  a  whole  division  of  his  Works^  is  critical. 
The  interest,  however,  of  the  most  literary  part  of 
the  Letters,  those  to  Chapelain,  as  a  whole,  is  not 
so  much  on  Balzac's  side  as  on  Chapelain's;  and  the  subjects 
of  them  will,  at  any  rate  in  part,  be  beat  treated  when  we 
come  to  discuss  that  (in  the  latter  part  of  his  own  lifetime  and 
since)  much-enduring  writer.  To  Bois-Eobert  Balzac  confides 
(III.  7)  that  he  only  cares  for  verses  as  he  does  for  melons — 
both  must  be  in  absolute  perfection  if  they  are  to  please  him ; 
also  that  the  philosopher's  atone  will  be  found  as  soon  as  the 
sort  of  eloquence  that  h'  values.     The  thousand  pages  of  the 

*  Ho  was  bom  in  Angoul^me.  itately  folios  (Pariii,  1865).    The  LetterM 

*  Pp*  509 -089  of  the  second  of  two       are  in  the  6rst. 


Hu  Letters 
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Letters  are  sprinkled  with  finery  of  this  sort;  but  better  matter 
ia  not  very  comnioo.  The  somewhat  hollow  elegance  which 
the  French  allow  to  be  the  chief  merit  of  Balzac  does  not  lend 
itself  well  to  real  criticism  :  nor,  to  do  hira  justice,  does  he  much 
attempt  this,  even  to  men  of  letters  like  Conrart,  Heinsiust 
Descartes,  or  to  Chapelain  himself.  Sometimes  he  drops 
into  verbal  criticism,  as  in  VL  57,  where  he  conseDts  to  call 
Mile*  do  Gournay  herself  traductrice  and  rk^toricienTte,  but  not 
po^tesse  OT  phUosopIwsse,  The  letter  to  Scuddry  in  reference  to 
his  attacks  on  The  Cid  is  very  sensible  and  in  good  taste ;  but 
(as  Balzac  indeed  generally  is)  much  more  ethical  and  "  gentle- 
manly "  than  testhetic  (XII.  20).  Even  when  he  writes  directly 
to  Corneille  (XVI.  9)  about  Cinna  he  cannot  get  much  beyond 
elegant  generalities  as  to  this  Rome  being  the  Eome  ds  Tite 
Live.  So  that  it  is  not  surprising,  when  we  come  to  the 
Chapelain  Letters  themselves  (of  which,  besides  a  few  stray 
ones  earlier,  there  are  six  entire  Books,  XVIL-XXII.)  that 
although  most  of  them  touch  literature,  and  many  contain 
critical  remarks  or  judgments,*  there  is  little  of  much  intereat 
Only  now  and  then  do  we  come  across  such  a  refreshment  as : 
**  Why,  sir,  what  prodigy  do  you  tell  me  of?  Is  it  possible 
that  any  one  with  a  drop  of  common-sense  in  him  can  prefer 
the  Spanish  poets  to  the  Italians  ?  and  take  the  visions  of 
a  certain  Lope  de  Vega  for  reasonable  compositions  ? "  (XX.  127). 
His  remarks  on  Ronsard  and  Malherbe,  '*  the  Martyr  and  the 
Tyrant"  (XXIL  20),  are  fair,  and  with  room  one  might  extend 
the  anthology.  But  on  the  whole,  though  Balzac  was  a  very 
handsome  letter-writer,  and  could,  and  did,  give  all  the  Frank 
Churchills  of  Europe  lessons  in  that  art,  he  was  not  very  luncb 
of  a  critic. 

His  set  Critical  Dissertations  quite  confirm    this   verdict 

i?«  Criiical  ^^  Opens  them  with  a  great  deal  about  Discipline, 

Diuerta-      Judt'sm,  Biens^mice,  the  Mean,  and   the  like.      He 

*'^'*''  tells  us  (voL  ii,  p.  537)  that  any  one  who  likes  Arioato 

would  prefer  a  Siren  to  a  beautiful  woman — the  answer  to  which 


'  BalsAC    biiUBfilf    rather    mineingly       m&iAde  jugement ;  makjc  dia  quelque> 
deprecates  thu  wonL     '*  Je  ne  donne  "       foU  mon  aviB^" 
lie  nyi  to  CbApd«t&  (XX.  25)  **  jn- 
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challenge  may  be  justly  suspended  by  the  true  critic  till  he  has 
a  Siren  produced  before  him.  There  might  be  much  to  be  said 
for  her  He  has  some  not  unpleasant  remarks  on  the  obligatory 
subject  of  the  great  sonnet-duel  between  Voiture's  '*Uranie*' 
and  Benserade's  "  Job  " :  but  he  has  not,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
discovered  the  critical  truth  that  their  beauty  lies  in  the  singular 
charm  of  the  Jirst  line  of  the  one  and  the  last  of  the  other.  He 
is  in  one  place  (ii.  597)  almost  savage  with  Montaigne,  of  whom 
he  says  that,  though  he  be  adopted  father  to  Mile,  de  Goumay, 
esteemed  by  Father  Paul,  and  *'  all^^u^  par  k  Chnmelier  Bacmn  " 
{sic),  he  can  see  nothing  in  his  Essays  but  equivoques  and 
mistakes  of  judgment.  This,  however,  is  said  chiefly  in  refer- 
ence to  Montaigne's  latinity  and  knowledge  of  Latin  :  and  else- 
where (pp.  657-662)  there  is  a  set  judgment  much  more  favour- 
able, though  still  smacking  of  the  double  prejudice  against  a 
prophet  of  his  own  country  and  a  man  of  the  last  generation. 
But  his  Dissertation  on  or  against  the  Burlesque  ^  style,  when 
one  renaembers  the  excesses  in  which,  from  Scarron  down  to 
Daasoucy,  men  were  about  to  Indulge,  is  not  contemptible :  and 
there  are  amusing  things  in  his  Barbon,  a  sort  of  elaborate 
Theophrastian  portrait  of  a  young  pedant,  from  which  Scrib- 
lerus  may  have  borrowed, 

Vaugelas,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  finally  elaborate  his  work 

.  till    some    twenty   years    after    Malherbe*s    death, 

the  Pi-efact  ^^'^  Balzac,  though  a  correspondent  of  the  Korman 

roTyret     poet,  outlived   him  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 

century.     But  in  the  very  year  (1628)  of  that  death 

appeared  a  document  on  the  other  side,  and  taking  that  side 


1  With  thia  it  la  iutereatiiig  to 
compare  the  diequifiitioa  writteu  to 
B&lz»c,  and  apparently  at  hia  request, 
Ik  Ludicra  Dictwikc  {oijening  his 
OptrtLj  fol.,  Am«t.,  1709)  by  Fruiii;oia 
Vavaaaeur,  a  Jwult  Profeaaor,  who  also 
wrote  not  a  bad  book  on  Epigramt  and 
Bome  other  Htemry  work,  bealdeft  aer- 
moUB  and  theological  treatises.  Vavas- 
seur  is  ab  onae  refresh ingly  logical  &»d 
audacious.  The  Greeks  (he  is  bold 
enough  even  to  face  the  retort  of 
"Aristophanes"?)  did  not  use  ludicra 


dictio  or  burlesque  language.  Nor 
did  the  Romans  :  for  Lucilius  detidera^ 
tur  (scarcely  so  much  as  to  warrant 
the  conclutiiioD  to  those  who  know  the 
fragtneuttt  well),  and  aa  for  Petromus 
and  Apuleius,  decent  people  never  men* 
tiou  thetfi,  ^Secondly,  the  ancient  critics 
give  no  precepts  for  it.  Thirdly,  there 
is  no  rca*on  for  using  it.  Fourthly, 
there  are  many  reasoos  for  twt  using  it. 
Bo  that  is  settled.  One  may  like 
Vavaaseur. 
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in  flank  at  the  point  where  it  was,  with  the  majority,  to  be  most 
victorious.  This  was  the  Preface  of  Frangois  Ogier  to  the 
second  edition  of  the  Tyr  ci  Sidon  of  Daniel  d^Anch^res,  or 
rather  (for  this  is  a  mere  anagram)  Jean  de  Sch^Iandre,^  The 
play  is  almost  the  only  worthy  representative,  in  French,  of  that 
English-Spanish  drama  which  set  the  Unities  at  defiance  ;  ^  the 
Preface,  written  twenty  years  after  the  first  appearance  of 
the  play,  but  seven  before  the  author*s  death,  is  a  brief  hut 
extraordinarily  remarkable  vindication,  in  principle,  of  Schi^- 
landre's  practice.  Until  M*  Asselineau,  in  1854,  published  an 
article  on  the  subject,  and  the  BihliotMque  ElzSviricfine,  two 
years  later,  included  both  play  and  preface  in  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  invaluable  Ajicicn  TkMtn  Frangais,  both  were  practically 
unknown.  Even  then  notice  of  them  was  for  a  long  time  con- 
fined to  literary  historians ;  and  of  late  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  put  the  Preface  aside  as  the  mere  freak  of  a  student, 
in  opposition  to  the  taste  of  the  time  and  the  necessities  of  the 
stage.  That  the  general  course  of  literature  in  France  followed 
for  a  time  the  line  which  Ogier  argued  against,  and  to  which 
Sch^landre  ran  counter,  is  perfectly  true.  But  this  is  quite 
indifferent  (except  as  a  matter  to  be  registered)  to  history, 
which  knows  perfectly  well  that  Athanasius  and  his  world  are 
always  changing  places  and  principles.  Moreover,  it  is  quite 
a  mistake  to  think  thai  Ogier  writes  merely  from  the  study, 
and  with  no  consideration  of  the  stage.  Like  Cinthio,  like 
Patrizzi,  like  Castelvetro  himaelf,  he  is  no  mere  study-theorist. 
On  the  contrary  he  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy^s  camp  with 
a  refreshing  audacity  and  no  small  force.  It  is  the  classical 
arrangement,  he  says,  which  offense  h  judicuux  spectateitr,  with 
its  improbable  and  unnatural  coincidences  and  tallyings.  How, 
he  asks,  in  a  passage  interesting  to  compare  with  Sidney's  sat- 
irical description  of  the  opposite  style,  do  the  identifying  rings, 
the  shepherd  -  fosterers,  the  good  old  nurses,  always  turn  up 
cmntne  par  art  de  viaffie  exactly  at  the  right  moment?    How 


*  Some  authoritiee  give  this  as  tlie 
anagram,  the  oUier  as  the  naiDe.  But 
it  doet  not  in  the  leftat  ma  Iter. 

'  The  Plei^  trAgediei  {v.  fupm,  p« 


127)  had  been  Seuecftii,  but  not  quite 
"  regular  '*  ;  nud  thougb  Hardy  broke 
looee  from  Time  and  Flace,  it  waa  uol 
Always  v«ry  violently. 
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is  it  that  Creon,  and  the  old  attendant  of  Laius,  and  the  Corin- 
thian wlio  picked  (Edipus  up,  all  rendezvous  at  Athens  in  the 
nick  of  time  ?  Is  verisimilitude  observed  even  in  the  Agaiium- 
7wn?  Is  there  anything  dramatic  at  all — ^anything  more  than 
sheer  narration — in  the  Persw  ?  Can  the  extreme  defenders  of 
the  Unity  of  Time  work  out  the  Antigone  on  their  lines  ?  or 
the  ffmntontimorouvicnos  ?  Then  he  proceeds  to  account  (not 
at  all  badly)  for  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  and  then  to  revert 
to  the  only  sound  argument — that  of  Cinthio  and  Pigna  in  the 
matter  of  the  Momanzij  of  11  Lasca  in  reference  to  Italian 
comedy — that  Athens  and  Rome,  and  the  lives  and  customs  of 
both,  are  not  modern  conntries  and  their  lives  and  customs, 
that  the  practice  of  the  one  can  give  no  final  and  prohibitive 
rule  to  the  practice  of  the  other.^ 

We  are  not  in  the  least  concerned  to  argue  for  this  Preface. 
It  is  enough  to  point  out  its  bold  and  independent  spirit,  and 
to  lay  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  Ogier  fully  admits  that  he 
is  defending,  if  not  a  heresy,  an  orthodoxy  which  is  not  popular, 
ofl'ers  to  explain  **  pourquoi  nous  nous  sommes  jetez  k  quartier 
du  chemin  ordinaire,"  speaks  of  the  Unity  of  Time  as  "  cette 
rigle  que  nos  critiques  veulent  nous  faire  garder  si  religieuse- 
ment  h  cette  heure,"  indirectly  condemns  the  Unity  of  Place  in 
his  arguments,  and  vindicates  the  full  tragi-comic  blending  of 
Actions,  Now,  this  was  in  1628,  eight  years  before  the  Cid  and 
the  ScMimi'nts  de  VAtad/mie,  even  a  year  before  Mairet*8  So- 
phoiiisbe  earned  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  French  piece 
that  was  absolutely  "  correct/'  This  is  of  itself  enough  to  show 
how  erroneous  is  the  idea,  once  common  and  still  repeated,  that 
the  discussion  over  the  Cid,  with  Scud<5ry  for  mover,  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  surprise,  and  that  Chapelain,  if  he  most  certainly 
did  not  invent  the  Unities,  introduced  them  into  France. 

Although  M.  Bourgoin,  and  one  or  two  others,  have  done  some- 
thing of  late  years  to  relieve  Chapelain  himself  of  the  weight — not 
so  much  of  obloquy  as  of  contemptuous  ignoring — ^which  rested 


^  Ogier,  like  Mb  lUHan  predece&scKre« 
is  firm  on  the  pleasure  •giviDg  quidity 
of  dram&tic  ikrt.  Hia  mBLtiEier  is  n^-ell 
illiistr&ted  by  his  remark  that  the  coo- 


stant  arrival  of  meaaengerB  is  more 
suitable  to  a  good  inn  than  t<>  a  good 
tragedy.  One  wondera  whether  he 
knew  the  Spaniardji  {v*  inf*  ck  2). 
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on  hira  for  nearly  two  centuries,  even  they  have  for  the  most 
^,      ,  ,      part  lain  under  that  curious  fear  of  Boileau  which 
ih€  hope-      we  shall  have  to  notice  so  often,     Sainte-Beuve  (who 
k$9n€$nof    knew  his  French  seventeenth  century  as  no  other 
man  ever  has  known,  or  proDaDly  ever  will  know  it, 
and  who  had  in  his  own  possession  the  MS,  Letters  which  do 
Chapelain  not  a  little  credit)  takes  a  kind  of  apologetic  tone  on 
the  subject,  and  seems  never  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  treat 
Chapelain  as  a  whole.    It  is,  indeed,  only  on  the  prose  side  that 
he  can  be  approached  without  fear  of  disaster.     There  are  good 
things  even  in  the  Pneelk,  but  they  are  ill  to  win.     You  may 
read  Le  Moyne,  Desmarets,  Saint- Am  ant,  not  without  satisfac- 
tion of  the  true  poetic  sort,  especially  in  the  first  case,     I  think 
I  once  got  throuy;h  some  part  of  Scudery's  Alaric,     But  the 
FuceUe  has  a  double  touch- me-not-ishness — of  niaiserie,  and  of 
what  Boileau  (for  once  justly)  calk  **  hardness  " ;  there  is  some- 
thing really  impregnable  about  her.    And  the  minor  pieces^ 
fine  as  is  the  Eichelieu  Ode  in  parts^ — hardly  save  their  cap- 
tainess, 

Chapelain  as  a  critic  is  quite  another  person.     He  still  writes 

somewhat  hea\dly :  and  (among  his  other  faithfulnesses  to  the 

Th^intereni  I^^^i^de^)  goes    in    the    teeth    of    Malherbe    and 

qfhU  Vaugelas  by  his  use  of  classicised  words.     But  he 

cniKttm.      almost   deserves   the   name   of    the    first   properly 

equipped  critic  of  France  in  point  of  knowledge :  and  (shocking 

as  the  statement  may  appear)  1  am  not  sure  that  he  was  not 

the  last,  till  almost  within  the  memory  of  an  aged  man.     Not 

only  did  he  know  Italian  literature  thoroughly — that  was  not  in 

his  time  uncommon  for  Frenchmen— and  Spanish^ — that  also 

was  not  far  to  seek — but  he  was  accurately  drilled  in  the  theory 

and  practice  of  Italian  criticism.     He  is  constantly  referring  to 

it  in  his  correspondence  with  Balzac;  he  (that  is  to  say,  the 

transparently  identical   author   of   the   main  part  at  least  of 

the  Censure  of  the  Cid)  not  merely  rests  his  objections  on  these 


^  Hin  motber  wm  deeply  devoted  to 

this  school,    ftod    bad    in  her  youth 

known  RonBATd  perBonally,    The  gib- 

liig  part  of   tJie  aoeodote    about  tlie 

VOL.    IL 


author  of  the  PucdU  bemg  **bped  a 
[Kjot**  wraa  never  very  funny,  and  ii 
now  more  than  very  ■t*le.  The  hi»- 
torical  part  remaino  and  flourbhea. 
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critics,  but  refers  to  the  controversies  over  the  GeruscUemnu  and 
the  Pastor  Fido,  as  he  does  elsewhere  to  that  between  Caatel- 
vetro  and  Caro.  Above  all,  he,  almost  alone  of  his  time,  knew 
old  French  literature.  It  has  not  heen  noticed,  I  think,  either 
by  M.  Feillet»  who  published,  or  by  M,  Bourgoin,  who  discusses, 
his  most  interesting  and  renaarkable  dialogue,  Snr  la  Lecture 
dm  Victtx  Mamafis,  that  his  devotion  to  Lmvceht  was  almost 
certainly  one  of  his  debts  to  Eonaard*  For  the  Prince  of  Poets, 
as  we  saw,  expressly  enjoined  the  reading  of  Lancelot  and  the 
other  romances  in  order  to  enrich  the  vocabulary. 

The  blot  on  Chapelain's  critical  record  in  the  general  estima- 
tion is,  of  course,  his  ^  Censure  of  the  Cid  above  referred  to, 

^   ^     .    Even   those    who    admit    that    critical   like   other 

The  Senti-     ,         ,  ,     .       .  ,      ,  ... 

mentsde     thought   IS    free,   and   that  a  critic   is   not  to   be 

rAcad^mie  sentenced  to  Malebolge  because  he  is  unfortunate 

enough  not  to  like  the  great  work  of  a  great  man, 

must  acknowledge  a  certain  striking   poetical  justice  in   the 

spectacle  of  the  censor  of  the  Gid^  for  want  of  correctness,  being 

pitilessly  flogged  thirty  years  later  by  a  correcter  than  he. 

Nor,  nowadays,  do  we  admit  much  excuse  in  the  undoubted 

fact  that  this  censure  was  practically  forced  on  the  Academy, 

and  on  Chapelain,  by  the  sordid  jealousy  of  Richelieu. 

But  even  in  this  censure  it  is  possible,  even  for  one  who 

frankly  puts  Corneille  at  the  head  of  all  French  Tragedy,  to 

acknowledge  some  critical  merits.     The  first  (not  perhaps  quite 

the  least)  of  these  is  that  it  is  strictly  civil ;  the  second  is  that, 

meticulous,    purblind,   peddling,  prudish— a   score  of  similar 

epithets  if  you  please — as  it  is»  it  does  adopt  an  intelHgible 

code  of  critical  judgment,  and  does  apply  that  code  with  legal 

propriety*     Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to 

represent  this  code  as  being  invented  for  the  occasion — suddenly 


■ 


^  It  b  formiiJlj  tlie  Academy's  and 
not  hu*  But  there  ia  no  r«ai  doubt 
that  nearly  all  of  it  expresaes  hi»  seuti* 
tnentu,  aiid  that  mucSi  of  it  ia  actually 
bift  in  language.  The  whole  hiBtury  of 
the  Old  dispute  in  minute  and  com- 
pHcated^  and  may  be  found  iu  many 
books.     The  persouft  chiefly  respoojiible 


for  it^  besides  Eichelteu  and  Chapelain, 
were  Georges  de  Scud<5ry,  an  eccentric 
failure  of  a  genius^  Mairet^  a  play- 
wright of  talent,  nnd  Clareret,  one  of 
ni>ne«  in  ail  case^,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
the  extraordinary  success  of  the  piece 
was  the  exciting  cause. 
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foisted  upon  France  to  gratify  the  envy  of  Scuddry  and  Mairefc, 
or  the  leas  excusable  malignity  of  Eichelieu.  The  code  had  been 
growing  for  more  than  a  century ;  it  had  been  gaining  wider 
and  wider  acquiescence  every  day ;  the  protects  against  it, 
however  gallantly  made,  had  fallen  practically  unheard.  Eight 
years  before  we  have  Ogier  explicitly  admitting  it  aa  the  code 
of  nos  criiiqiieB — as  the  accepted  opinion.  We  may  be  fully 
entitled— some  of  us  intend,  for  os  and  for  our  house,  to  do  so, 
whether  entitled  or  not — to  hold  the  Unities  things  vainly 
invented  in  two  cases,  and  mischievous,  if  exclusively  and 
universally  enforced,  in  the  third, ^  We  may  think  the  objec- 
tions  to  Corneille's  diction  hypercritical,  and  the  objection  to 
Chimfene's  conduct  utterly  absurd,^  But  Chapelain,  and  those 
about  Chapelain,  were  also  quite  entitled  to  think  differently, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  their  opinion  feigned,  though 
they  might  not  have  put  it  so  forcibly  save  to  curry  favour  with 
the  CardinaL  After  all,  Corneille  hardly  disputed  their  verdict 
except  in  detail;  and,  whether  luckily  or  unluckily,  tried  to  do 
as  they  told  him  afterwards, 

Chapelain's  other  critical  exercises  are  numerous :  they  are 
quite  interesting,  and  there  ought  to  be  some  accessible  collec- 
tion of  them,  for  at  present  they  have  to  be  hunted 
up  in  half-a-dozen  different  books  or  collections, 
some  of  them  very  hard  to  get  at.  It  is  probable,  though  dis- 
puted, that  he  wrote  the  Introduction  to  a  translation  of  G^izman 
^Alfatdche^  which  may  have  been  done  in  his  twentieth  year, 
and  in  which  the  author  (according  to  the  PMiade  view)  by  no 
means  magnifies  his  office  as  translator.  He  certainly  wrote, 
some  years  later,  the  prefatory  panegyric  to  Marini's  Adone, 


Pr^aees. 


1  Of  course  there  i»  much  to  be  said 
lor  them,  rightly  UDderetooiir  from  the 
point  of  view  of  mere  theatrical  ftr- 
raugexafint :  while  mediocre  writers  Bjre 
more  ii&fely  to  be  trusted  with  th&n 
without  them.  But  we  are  speaking 
df  liWraiure,  tiot  the  theatre ;  and  in 
literature  the  weak  brother  fa  rather  a 
nuisance  to  be  extirpated ^  tbMi  a  per- 
aon  to  be  provided  for,  or  conceded  to, 

^  M.  Jules  Lemattre's  article  on  the 


aubject  in  Petit  de  Julie ville  (iv,  273 
f^.  J  moat  ingetiuouBljcites  the  virtuous 
authority  of  M*  Dumaa  JU&  in  support 
of  Chapelain,  and  is  not  far  from  opiu- 
Lug  in  the  same  sense.  It  is  always 
difficult  for  a  Frenchman  to  pardon 
an  honest  love.  If  Chim^ne  had  been 
tnarried  and  Bodrigiie  her  gallant,  it 
would  h»Te  been  quite  different.  She 
might  have  overlooked  the  blood  of 
20^000  fathen. 
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where  he  practises,  in  a  fashion  familiar  to  students  of  Italian 
criticism,  an  elaborate  scholastic  division  of  kinds  and  qiialitiea, 
with  definitions  and  connections  of  them.  We  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  with  liis  Academic  discourse,  against  Love  and  for 
Glory,  which  is  full  of  pr^dtum  personification,  but  pass  to  his 
Sur  lea  i^ost  interesting  works,  the  Di€dogu€  on  the  Eomance^ 
Vieux  and  the  critical  Letters,  In  the  first  ^  he  maintains 
KomaaB.  ^^^  ^^^  ^j  ^j^^  Arthurian  romances  against  Mi5nage 
and  Sarrasin,  not  with  a  thorough -going  championship  (that 
would  be  wholly  anachronistic),  but  with  singular  sense,  know- 
ledge, and  even,  as  far  as  it  goes,  appreciation.  He  does  not 
affect  to  admire  the  composition  or  the  style  in  Zmicelot.  But 
he  knows  something  of  the  origin  (it  is  extraordinary  that  he 
allows  it  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  English).  He  will  not  allow 
that,  barring  style  and  expression,  there  is  any  necessary  gulf 
between  Lancelot  and  Homer  (wherein  he  is  a  hundred  years 
ahead  in  sense  of  Blair,  who  was  a  hundred  years  ahead  of  him 
in  time),  delights  (taught  to  do  so,  aa  we  said,  by  Konsard)  in 
the  vocabulary,  and  feels  and  rejoices  in  the  point  of  honour 
("  la  crainte  perpetuelle  quails  ont  de  rien  faire  et  de  tien  dire 
dont  leur  reputation  puisse  aouffrir  la  moindre  tache  ^'),®  their 
jealousy  of  their  word,  their  devotion  {so  different  from  "  our 
galanterU  ")  to  their  ladies.  Quia  nmltum  amamt !  Moreover, 
the  document  ia  connected  in  a  rather  fascinating  manner  with 
another,^  in  which  the  same  interlocutors,  with  others,  appear, 
which  refers  to  it,  and  in  which  not  only  does  Sarrasin  confess 
that  he  had  been  brought  by  Chapelain  to  a  state  of  mind 
different  from  that  which  is  to  be  seen  in  his  Discmtrs  noticed 
below,  but  Chapelain  himself  reinforces  his  argument  with  a 
long  citation  from,  and  discussion  of,  an  episode  in  Perceforcst — 
that  huge  and  interesting  romance  which  is  almost  inaccessible 
to  modern  readers,  in  consequence  of  the  depraved  persistence 


*  De  ?a  lecture  dti  Vieux  iJwiwinji, 
ed.  Feillet,  Paris,  1870.  UnfortUD- 
atcly  printed  in  very  Bmall  numbera, 
but  stiO  obtaiimble  for  leas  tti&D  half 
it«  weight  in  silver. 

*  It  i«  really  refreshiDg  to  find  Mr 
Burke  eaying  ditto   to  M«    ChapelaiQ 


Bome  150  years  afterwards,  in  a  senteDce 
Bd  well  known  to  all  the  world  aa  tbat 
in  the  text  i^  uuknown  to  all  but  a 
few^. 

*  Sil  faut  quun  Jeum  Ilomtne  »(ni 
Ammirtux.  Sarraain^  (£uvreit  cd.  cU. 
inf.,  139-235. 
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of  modern  scholars  and  Societies  in  reprinting  the  same  text 
in  idle  emulation  of  each  other,  instead  of  giving  what  are 
practically  anecdota. 

The  Letters  (published,  with  some  omissions,  by  M.  Tamiiiey 
de  la  Eoque  in  1880,  and  supplemented  fourteen  years  later  by 
some  more  in  the  Transactions  of  a  learned  Society  ^) 
are  crammed  with  references  to  books,  and  contain 
not  a  little  real  criticism.  And  lastly,  the  famous  list-  of 
characterisations  of  French  men  of  letters  which  Chapelain 
drew  up  for  Colbert's  use  in  allotting  pensions,  though  it  has 
been  laughed  at  in  parts,  is  for  its  date  (some  of  its  subjects, 
including  Moli^re,  had  not  yet  done  anything  like  their  best 
work)  as  sound,  as  sensible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  benevolent 
a  hand-list  of  the  kind  a?  you  shall  discover  in  the  records  of 
the  centuries. 

On  the  whole  we  may  say  that  Chapelain  only  wanted  the  pro- 
verbial *'  That!"  to  make  a  good  and  perhaps  a  really  great  critic 
Not  all,  though  a  good  deal,  of  the  deficiency  must  be  put  down 
to  the  transition  character  of  time,  taste,  literary  diction,  and 
everything,  in  midst  of  which  he  found  himself.  The  point  of 
critical  genius,  the  ability  to  grasp  and  focus  and  methodise, 
must  have  been  wanting  too.  But  he  had  knowledge,  both  of 
literature  and  of  criticism  ;  he  had  obviously  catholic,  if  not 
unerring,  sympathies  ;  he  had  acuteness  and  penetration,  if  not 
quite  combination  and  the  architectonic ;  and  he  was  entirely 
free  from  that  ilLnature  which,  while  it  may  seem  to  assist  the 
critic,  really  disables  him.  Critique  manqu4,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole  \  but  still  on  his  day  a  critic  and  no  mean  one. 

*'  II  faut  observer  TTInit^  d'action,  de  lieu  et  de  jour.  Personne 
n'en  doute."  But,  out  of  France  at  least,  and  perhaps  in  it,  it 
is  possible  that  few  people  may  know,  or  even 
doubt,  whence  this  saying  comes*  It  would  be  an 
insult  to  a  Frenchman  of  letters  to  tell  him  that  it  cornea  from 
Pierre  Corneille ;  long,  it  is  true,  after  the  debate  over  the  Cid, 
but  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  close  of  his  glorious, 


Cometh. 


^  Mimairtt  de  ta  Socim  de  VHutmrt, 
ToK  £xL,  PftTia,  1804. 
2  Thi§,   with  other  things,  wiM  be 


found  in  Chapel  ain'a  MAaingea  de  LU- 
t4raturt  (PftrU,  172d). 
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if  not  too  happy,  life.  It  may  be  gathered — rather  from  a  long 
and  large  ind notion  than  from  any  single  utterance  of  a  person 
of  importance^that  the  French  do  not  think  very  mnch  of 
Oorneille  as  a  critic ;  it  may  be  further  gathered  from  this  that 
a  man  should  never  submit  his  genius.  Tu  coidra  aydentior  Uo 
is  the  counsel  of  wisdom,  He  has  written  much  the  best  things 
that  have  been  written  in  favour  of  the  "  correct "  theory ;  but 
its  partisans  (and  small  blame  to  them)  suspect  him.  They  see 
the  eyes  of  Chim&ne  behind  the  mask,  and  they  distrust  them— 
wisely  also  after  their  kind. 

But  we  must  not  rhapsodise  here  on  the  admirable  poetry  of 
this  great  poet,  and  the  way  in  which  the  critics  not  merely,  as 
aomebody  said  in  hie  own  day,  ont  tari  sa  veine,  but  made  him 
in  a  way  false  to  it.  We  have  only  to  do  with  his  actual 
criticism;  and  whatever  view  we  take  of  the  general  question, 
it  must  be  here  pronounced  great  criticism  of  its  kind.  The 
three  Msc&iirs,  and  the  series  of  Exaimiis  which  appeared  first 
in  1660,  present  an  almost  unique,  an  extremely  touching,  and 
(to  men  of  English  birth)  a  rather  incomprehensible  instance 
of  a  man  of  supreme  genius  crouching  and  curbing  himself  to 
obey  the  tendency  of  the  time  and  the  dictates  of  **  the  wits."  ^ 
We  are  not  kneaded  of  this  dough,  We  cannot  even  conceive 
Shakespeare  taking  a  copy  of  Sidney  or  going  to  Ben,  and  after- 
wards constructing  dramas  as  regularly  as  he  could,  or  apologis- 
ing for  their  irregularity  ;  Milton  adjusting  Paradise  Lad  to 
I)ryden*s  views  of  rhyme;  nay,  even  Dryden  himself  (who  is 
in  some  ways,  as  we  shall  see,  very  close  to  Corneille)  *'  looking 
first  at  the  stop-watch  "  in  any  way.  But  "  things  are  as  they 
are,"  and  (a  great  saying  from  which  sometimes  the  wrong 
inference  has  been  drawn)  "  their  consequences  will  be  what 
they  will  be." 

The  three  Discourses,  "  De  FUtilite  et  des  parties  du  Poeme 
Dramatique,"  "  De  la  Trag^die,"  and  '*  Des  Trois  Unit&,"  and  the 
Examens  of  the  different  plays,  are  the  result  of  this  submission.^ 

1  Ten oy BOD  paid  almoet  greater  heed  M»  Marty- La veatix,  where  the  DUcour^ 

to  his  critics  in  detail  ;  but  he  never  nppear  coiivenientty,  if  chrunologicftlly 

mide  any  formal  or  general  conceuioa.  out  of  place,  in  Vol.  L,  and  the  Exa- 

•  Thej  will  be  found  io  all  good  edi-  meru,  each   at   the   head   of  ita  own 

tiona.     I  alwaya  use  the  beat,  that  of  pl&J' 
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Let  us  say  at  once  that  it  is  in  no  sense  the  mere  submission 
Thrte  ot  a  man  who  recants,  either  with  tongue  in  cheek 
Biacoursea.  q^  ginQply  under  fear  of  rack  and  gallows  and  fire. 
Corneille  (and  this  is  the  interesting  point  of  the  French 
temperament  aa  contrasted  with  the  English)  is  really  atiected 
by  authority,  and  by  the  Zeitgeut,  He  has  been  honestly  con- 
verted ;  indeed  he  asserts  (and  we  may  believe  him  to  a  great 
extent)  that  he  never  needed  conversion  —  it  was  only 
his  green  unknowing  age  that  made  him  go  wrong.  In 
the  three  Discourses  he  examines  the  question  with  plentiful 
quotations  from  Aristotle,  with  some  knowledge  of  Italians 
like  Caatelvetro  and  Beni,  and  of  others  like  Heinsius  and 
Pacius,  He  is  quite  aware  of  the  weak  points  of  the  ancients  ; 
he  repeats,  though  he  does  not  much  dwell  upon,  the  earlier 
Qmmente  on  the  singular  rapidity  with  which  Agamemnon^ 
follows  the  beacon-fires,  the  astonishing  patness  of  the  turning 
up  of  the  Corinthian  in  the  CEdipus,  And  to  any  one  who  j 
thinks  little  of  CorneOle  as  a  critic  I  should  like  to  prescribe  | 
the  reading,  marking,  and  inwardly  digesting  of  his  remarks  in 
the  Discourg  des  Trois  Unites  on  the  separation  of  acts  and  scenes,  I 
and  the  relation  of  the  chorus  to  orchestral  interludes.  Else- 
where we  may  find  the  mark  of  the  chain:  as  where  the  poet, 
pretending  indifference,  is  evidently  rather  unhappy  because  lie 
cannot  tell  exactly  what  the  wicked  Queen  in  Eodogufie  (which 
some  have  thought  his  best  play  next  to  the  Cid)  was  doing 
when  she  waa  not  on  the  stage.  This  inquiry  is  of  itself  almost 
sufficient  to  show  the  sheer  idiocy  to  which  this  kind  of  criticism 
is  always  on  the  point  of  descending.  But  on  the  whole,  and 
aoe  Giant  Unity  has  long  ceased  even  to  gnaah  at  the  pilgrims, 

twe  can  tolerate  it. 

The  Examem  are  of  still  greater  importance;  for  we  have 
Tht  ^^^  plenty  of  inquiries  in  general  into  the  qualities 

Exameni,    ^nd  requirements  of  Kinds,  though  few  from  per- 

(tons  like  Corneille.     The  system  of  elaborate  critical  reviews 


^  \jt%  me,  for  one  has  a1  wiija  to  gu&rd 
I1mb»  Uiingi,  obserTo  that  no  charge  u 
here  brought  agatiiBt  tb«  Agamemnoi^t 
trhicb  IK  perhaps  the  greatest  tmgody 
in  the  world  out  of  Shake»peare,  and 


almcpet  worthy  to  be  ranked  with 
Shaketpeare'ft  be«t.  It  U  of  the  ioWy 
of  the  commeotator*  that  CometUe 
waa,  and  that  I  (^ti^tm  lon^  iniervtdlo 
po§t  C(fmeHumI)  am,  thinking. 
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— for  that  is  what  it  comes  to— of  his  past  work,  by  a  great  poet 
who  has  taken  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with  critical  method, 
and  is  almost  too  respectful  of  its  utterances,  is  practically  a 
ne%v  one.  There  is  a  certain  flavour  of  it  iti  Spenser  and  Kon- 
sard,  much  more  than  a  flavour  in  Tasso ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
seventeenth  century,  wlien  the  critic  was  abroad  in  earnest,  that 
it  could  be  done  on  such  a  scale  as  this.  For  CorneiUe,  though 
he  never  issued  any  Examens  till  1660,  applied  them  to  all  but 
his  very  latest  plays.  To  the  mere  general  reader  they  may  be 
rendered  distasteful  by  the  elaborate  and  most  pathetic  pains 
which  Corneille  takes  to  adjust  himself  to  the  theories  which 
his  reason  docilely  accepted,  but  to  which  his  faith  was  always 
secretly  recalcitrant.  To  the  student  of  him,  and  to  the  student 
of  criticism,  they  must  always  have  a  great  attraction. 

But  for  the  latter,  if  he  have  but  a  little  of  the  "  rascally 
comparative  "  spirit,  they  have  an  attraction  greater  still  There 
is  no  doubt  at  all  that  they  served  as  pattern,  at  a  very  brief 
interval,  to  the  critical  exercises  of  I)ryden»  and  thereby  opened 
a  way  which  criticism  is  treading  still  And  there  is  more  in 
ihem  besides  this  accidental  and  extrinsic  attraction.  Corneille, 
though  he  really  shows  extraordinary  impartiality  as  well  as 
great  acumen  in  his  examinations,  was  by  the  mere  force  of 
nature  driven  to  stick  close  to  his  actual  work,  to  observe  it 
narrowly,  if  only  so  as  to  put  the  best  face  on  it  And,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  great  fault  both  of  ancient  and  of  mediaeval 
criticism  was  the  omission  or  the  refusal  to  consider  individual 
works  of  art  minutely  and  exactly — the  constant  breaking  off' 
and  escape  to  the  type.  The  natural  partiality  of  authors  for 
their  own  work  has  not  always  been  fortunate  in  its  results. 
Here  it  was  so. 

Although  we  have  had,  and  shall  have,  to  question  the  exact 
importance  assigned  by  some  to  the  Cid  quarrel,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  had  a  very  important  influence, 
dUrt—Sar-  extending  far  beyond  the  chief  parties  concerned , 
and  helping,  very  particularly,  that  popularisation  of 
criticism  which  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  France 
in  general,  and  of  the  French  Academy  in  particular.  In  the 
years  almost  immediately  succeeding  it  we  have,  for  1639,  the 


Scu(Ury, 


LA   MESNARDlfeRE, 
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Biscours  de  la  Tragidic  of  the  ingenious  and  ill-fated  Sarrasin, 
for  1640  the  forraal  Art  Poddqiie  of  La  Meanardifere,  a  treatise 
specially  dealing  with  tragedy,  strongly,  almost  idolatroosly, 
Aristotelian  in  tone,  and  characterised  by  a  lively  polemic 
against  the  Spanish  and  Italian  influences  which  had  been  so 
powerful  for  a  generation  in  France.  Scud^ry  followed  up  the 
pamphlets  which  had  actually  given  occasion  to  the  Cid  dis- 
pute, almost  at  the  same  period,  with  the  Preface  to  Ibrahim, 
as  well  as  years  afterwards  in  that  to  Alaric,  Nay,  it  was  at 
this  very  time  (about  1640)  that  the  world  was  at  least 
threatened  with  the  birth  of  the  dnllest  critical  treatise  of  the 
century,  that  of  Hcdelin,  though  a  respite  of  seventeen  years 
was  actually  granted. 

La  Mesnardi^re  had  evidently  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
Italian  critics.  His  very  form/it — a  handsome  small  quarto — 
reminds  one  of  their  favourite  shape,  and  contrasts  curiously 
with  the  tiny  duodecimos  of  the  sixteenth  -  century  French 
critics*  And  he  puts  forth  his  whole  strength  in  arguing  for 
the  Stagirite  against  the  blasphemies  of  Castelvetro,  whom, 
however,  he  declares  that  he  honours  Iwrs  des  irUirits  d'Artstote 
— an  odd,  but  very  characteristic,  way  of  putting  it*  La 
Mesnardi^re,  who  follows  out  all  the  Aristotelian  divisions, 
even  to  Music  (with  engraved  airs),  is  equally  odd  and^equally 
representative  in  identifying,  or  at  least  associating  in  his  first 
Chapter.  /  ith  "Imagination."     Mere  Understanding 

will  make  a  I'miosopher — tlie  Poet  must  be  polished  up  into 
an  Imaginative  condition.  He  does  not  neglect  language  and 
diction:  and  though  he  devotes  himself  to  drama,  iUustratea 
copiously  from  non-dramatic  poetry,  and  criticises  his  illustra- 
tions in  the  way  which  was  becoming  so  common  and  is  so 
important  But  a  specimen  passage  in  a  footnote  ^  will  explain, 
better  than  pages  of  discussion,  the  fatally  parasitic  character 
of  most  of  his  criticism. 

The  San-asin  and  Scudery  documents  are  complementary  as 
well  as  complimentary  of  this  and  of  each  other.    For  Sarrasin'a 


1  AH  Poii,,  p,  288.  "  Si  totitcfoia  U 
Fabte  est  telle  que  le  Poete  n'&it  ip»A 
lieu  d'jr  reoompenaer  1a  Yertu,  il  doit 


pour  le  moiDs  ffttre  en  torte  que  lee 
Persoimeii  vertueuaee  Boieut  loute 
publlquement/' 
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IHscmirs ^  is  devoted  to  Scud^ry's  Amour  TyranniqiUt  which  is  so 
perfect  that  Aristotle  would  have  put  it  in  the  foeiica,  instead 
of  or  beside  the  (Edipits,  if  he  had  only  known  it.  And  La 
Mesnardi^re  is  just  goiog  (see  dates  given)  to  write  "divinely" 
OB  that  art  of  poetry  which  those  great  men,  Ronsard  and  Du 
Bellay,  did  not  know,  and  therefore  recommended  the  study 
of  Romances.^  Finally,  "  Armand  "  [Richelieu,  of  course]  is  le 
Dimi  tuUlaire  des  lettres.  As  for  the  great  (Georges  de  Scudi'ry 
himself,  his  Prefaces  to  IhraJiim  and  Alaric  are  quite  worthy 
of  the  '*  Commander  of  the  Fort  of  Notre  Dame  de  La  Garde 
and  Kept -Captain  to  the  King"  whose  portrait  guards  the 
entrance  of  the  stately  folio  of  Alaric.  That  is  to  say,  they 
are  an  odd  mixture  of  bombast  (he  leads  off  that  to  this  book 
with  a  list  of  critics  and  poets,  all  of  whom  he  has  read), 
crotchet,  and  real  wits.  Both  are  worth  comparing  with 
Davenant's  to  Gondihert  {v,  infra,  p.  367),  which  came  between 
them.^ 

Some  years  later  the  uncompromising  Aristotelianism  of  La 
Mesnardike  as  to  the  Drama  was  continued  and  straitened 
yet  further,  in  reference  to  the  Epic,  by  Pierre 
Mambrun/  who  was,  like  so  many  others  of  these 
French  seventeen tli-century  critics,  a  Jesuit.  His  principles 
(which  he  illustrated  later  by  a  ConMantinus  sive  De  Idolat7*ia 
ddf€Uaia)  exhibit  the  French  detestation  of  compromise  iu  the 


Mambrun* 


^  In  tiia  (Euvret  (Pkrift,  1694),  pp. 
801-844. 

*  Tlut  is  very  intereating  in  connec- 
tion with  SjUTasin's  appearance  in 
Clmpelftin'e  dialogue  and  his  own  other 
work  (v.  tupnif  p.  260). 

^  Scud^rj  tMiikfl  Four  thlnga  neces- 
saiy  to  Epic— the  authority  of  Historyi 
this  obeervanee  of  recei%*ed  Keligion, 
the  exercise  of  Poetic  Lioeoce  in 
Fiction,  and  the  proviaimi  of  Great 
Events,  He  is  not  uninteresting  for 
hiA  connection  with  his  aiater^s  prose 
Rtjinunces,  in  which  he  had  some,  if 
not  nauch,  share,  and  which  he  never 
f OTgets.  AIbo^  he  clings  to  the  Pleiads 
teohnicaLities  to  fiome  extent — idndlyj 
however,    explaining    «uch    word»    aa 


Bune,  QuUie  (which,  he  eaja  rather 
quaintly^  is  un  hoit  courhe  qui  est  au 
pfiu  bits  d'un  vaiM9eau\  and  Calfater. 
The  Ibrahim  prefacCj  tliirteen  years 
earlier,  eihibite  the  same  obliging  ex- 
planation of  techuicalitieft,  and  the 
same  virtuouB  adherence  to  The  Rules. 
**  Provided/*  he  says,  '^  that  an  Archi- 
tect takes  hia  measures  right>  he  ta 
assured  of  the  beauty  of  his  building/' 
which  would  seem  to  diBsuade  any  one 
from  advancing  beyond  the  pfM^king- 
caae  style  of  architecture.  And  he  is 
Bure  that  a  Romance,  like  an  Epic, 
should  never  go  beyond  one  year  in 
time* 

*  De    Poemate    Epioo,      Paria,    4  to, 
1652. 
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most;  agreeable  light;  whether  his  practice  does  not  also 
illustrate  the  non-epic  character  of  the  French  head  is  another 
matter.  Aristotle,  and  the  whole  Aristotle,  so  far  as  the 
Poetics  go,  is  Mambrun'a  motto ;  if  he  cannot  add  "  nothing  but 
Aristotle,"  that  is  merely  because  his  text  is  admittedly  meagre 
as  to  Epic,  But  he  does  what  he  can.  He  has  read  Scaliger 
and  Voss,  and  has  a  proper  respect  for  them  as  learned  men, 
but  he  is  shocked  at  both  for  their  worshipping  of  idols — at 
Scaliger  for  wasting  time  on  diction  and  metre,  as  well  as  for 
falling  foul  of  Homer,  at  Voss  for  making  the  persons  instead 
of  the  action  the  centre  of  Epic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  too 
famons  Petronian  passage  is  to  him  a  kind  of  inspired  post- 
script to  the  Poetics.  In  his  handhng  of  Poetry,  which  for 
him  is  first  of  all  Epic  Poetry,  he  is  scholastic  as  to  the  frame. 
The  Material  cause  is  Action  j  the  Formal  cause  the  Fable ; 
the  Efficient  cause  a  combination  of  Prudentia  and  Furor 
Poeticus;  the  Final  Cause  7wt  pleasure  but  the  making  of 
statesmen.  In  all  these  respects  Homer  and  Virgil  are  perfect 
— Statius,  Lncan,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  sinners.  Tlie  former  always 
observe  the  Unity,  the  Integrity,  the  Magnitude  of  the  Action, 
Mambrun  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  Action  of  the  Odifsscr/ 
only  includes  fifty -five  days — on  which  principle  one  would 
cheerfully  undertake  to  write  an  Arthmnad,  to  include  the 
whole  of  Malory  and  more,  on  an  "  action  **  of  the  time 
between  Agravaine's  detection  of  Lancelot  with  the  Queen  and 
the  last  fight  in  Lyonnesse.  He  tliinks  that  a  woman  may  be 
a  heroine  of  tragedy  but  cannot  be  of  Epic  (which  seems 
unkind  to  Chapelain),  He  admits  that  to  distinguish  between 
the  Action  and  the  Fable  is  not  easy ;  that  even  in  Aristotle 
the  two  are  sometimes  identical.  But  properly  the  Fable  is 
actio  culta  el  ornata,  and  he  has  an  iugenious  receipt  for  strip- 
ping the  matter  of  episodes  and  names.  Epic  is  not  Art,  not 
Logic,  not  History ;  it  is  **  Prudentia/*  But  Furor  Pocticus  f 
Manibrun's  section  of  Furor  Poclicu^  is  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting in  his  book.  He  distinguishes  first  the  Kinds  of 
Fury.  Then  he  points  out  that  the  Epic  Poet  must  not  be 
furious  in  constituting  his  fable.  Very  much  the  reverse, 
'*But  in  episodes  and  descriptions  and  speeches  I  shall  not 
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deny  that  a  little  fury  may  be  sprinkled  in  **  * — the  fury-dredger. 
Of  poetic  cruet,  being  thus  authoritatively  established  as  an 
implement  of  the  Bard.  Nor  does  he  conceal  the  process. 
The  poet  thinks  very  hard  about  an  episode,  a  description,  &c. 
Then  the  black  bile  warms  itself,  flies  up,  inflames  the  brain, 
and  the  poet  is  poetically  furious.  But  in  another  memorable 
passage,  "  being  strong  in  black  bile  will  not  necessarily  make 
you  a  poet"^  [Alas!  it  will  not.]  There  must  be  discipline, 
&c.     In  short,  the  book  is  a  precious  one. 

There  are  few  critics — not  such  by  profession,  and  not  pre- 
cisely of  the  very  highest  rank — who,  from  the  very  first,  and 
Saint*  with  an  unbroken  record,  have  enjoyed  such  a  rep- 
MvrtmouiL  station  as  has  been  constantly  maintained  by  Saint- 
EvremoncL^  Nor  is  there,  perhaps,  a  single  one  who  has  better 
deserved  this  constancy  on  the  part  of  the  great  inconstants, 
Time  and  Fortune.  He  was  commended  to  his  own  time 
scarcely  more  by  birth  and  station  as  a  fine  gentleman  and 
soldier,  or  by  hie  singular  political  and  personal  history,  than 
by  the  admirable  quality  of  his  wanting ;  to  the  eighteenth 
century  by  his  touches  of  scepticism  and  libertinage ;  to  the 
Romantic  revival  by  his  championship  of  Corneille  against 
Raeine»  and  by  the  fnmdeur  spirit  which  made  him  resist  the 
tyranny  of  the  classical  creed.  But  it  is  also  true  that  he  has 
purely  critical  qualities  of  a  very  uncommon  kind.  It  is  per- 
haps a  testimony  to  that  spice  of  universal  in  him  which  has 
been  noticed,  that  the  particular  stamp  to  be  put  on  these 
cjualities^ — the  particular  class  to  which  Saint-Evremond  is  to 
be  referred  —  is  not  quite  matter  of  agreement  among  those 
who  fully  agree  as  to  hie  general  merits.  To  M.  Bourgoin,  for 
instance,  his  critical  spirit  seems  to  be  nearer  to  that  of  Boileau 


fMg«in0rMi,'2>r  Fotm,  Sp.,  p.  260. 

'  Ntqm  immttk  ti  quU  a(ra  poUeai 
hiU  ,  .  ,  conttfitio  it  in  poeti$  ^eniendu* 
aty  niri  acom$er%t  diteiplinat  Ice — 
Ibid.,  poti, 

'  Tb«irei»iio%b«oltttelyooai|il«t«*iid 
Mithetitic  ecUtioa  —  that  of  Deuofti- 
Mftux  (frequently  reprinted  in  thm 
fifty  y«Ari   alt«r  the  MiUior*t  death. 


tr^m  S«Tol*.  4to  at  Lofidoo,  1705,  to 
12  Toli.  12mo  at  Paris,  1753)  was  at 
least  authorised.  The  critical  matter 
wUI  be  foutid  weU  arranged  in  the 
2nd  voL  of  Oiraud's  (Euvrtt  M&4e$  de 
Saint-S,  (3  toU*  Parii,  18$5).  I  may 
refer  to  an  eewy  of  mine,  fir«t  pub- 
liihed  in  the  Fortnightly  Jtevicvp  for  July 
1879,  and  reprinted  in  Mi^eeilane%ms 
M$9ay$  (2nd  ed.,  London,  1S95). 
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and  the  critics  of  rule  than  to  that  of  Fdnelon,  or  even  La 
Briiyere,  and  the  critics  of  impression  and  sens  propre.  To  me 
the  approximation  seems  to  be  in  the  other  direction. 

The  acute  and  learned  author  of  Les  Maitres  dr  la  Critique 
has,  I  think,  been  a  little  deceived  by  superficial  characteristics 
of  form  and  method.  A  young  man  of  twenty  at  the  date  of 
^.  ,,.  ,  the  Cid,  and  the  battle  over  it,  Saint-Evremond,  fine 
quality  and  gentleman  as  he  was,  no  more  forgot  the  forms  of  the 
accomplish'  quarrel  than  the  attractions  of  the  play.  He  has 
something  a  little  scholastic,  something  of  the  earlier 
century,  in  bis  manner.  Perhaps  the  best  piece  of  criticism 
which  he  has  left  us — the  Dmeriaiion  sur  le  mot  "vaste" — 
recalls  the  known  or  alleged  subjects  of  the  earlier  conversa- 
tions of  Malherbe  and  Eacan,  and  their  fellows,  the  later  of 
Vaugelas  and  Chapelain  and  the  young  Academy.  We  have 
a  formal  Jut/ement  mir  Se7iitpie,  Plntarqm,  et  F^trone,  a  quite 
academic  study  of  Alexandre  k  Crrand,  discussions  of  the  char- 
acter of  tragedy  generally,  and  the  like.  But  the  accomplished, 
agile,  and  iudependent  spirit  of  the  author  is  perpetually  escap- 
ing from  the  restraints  of  his  forms  and  models,  and  taking  its 
own  way  according  to  its  own  taste.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  fatal 
equivocation  or  ambiguity  which  seems  to  beset  so  many  critical 
terms  has  worked  here  also :  for  to  the  present  day  the  word 
"Taste"  seems  to  excite  quite  dissimilar  ideas  in  diH'erent 
minds.  To  some  (as  to  Boileau  and  Ids  followers  it  certainly 
did)  it  seems  to  suggest  an  antecedent  law,  a  bar  to  which  sub- 
jects are  to  be  brought,  something  to  which  it  is  almost  im- 
proper to  apply  the  terms  "  good  "  or  "  bad/'  because  there  is 
only  one  taste,  and  anything  else  is  not  taste  at  all  but  wntaste. 
In  this  sense,  though  he  might  not  have  allowed  it,  I  do  not 
think  that  Saint-Evremond  ever  judged  by  "taste."  In  the 
other — where  taste  means  the  approbation  and  satisfaction  of  a 
competent  judge,  well*gifted,  well-tried,  and  taking  pains  to 
keep  his  palate  clean— I  think  he  always  judged  by  it.  That 
he  often  gave  reasons  for  his  judgment  is  nothing ;  one  should 
almost  always  do  that.  But  one  should  always  also  remember 
that  these  reasons  may  be  totally  inapplicable  to  the  next 
instance. 
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Saint-Evremond,  we  have  said,  was  a  great  admirer  of  Cor- 
neille,  and  a  steady  champion  of  him  against  Racine.  His 
Bi/i  views  admiration  has  heen  set  down  to  the  mere  '*  fallacy 
an  Ccmeau.  ^f  j^^gt  love/'  as  we  may  call  it — ^the  fact  that  the 
youth  of  the  poet  and  the  youth  of  the  critic  had  coincided. 
This  is  not  fair*  Inviolable  constancy  to  first  loves  is  not 
precisely  the  chief  thing  in  an  Epicurean  temperament  Saint- 
Evremond.  in  his  various  ntterances  on  the  subject,  makes  it 
perfectly  clear  whj/  he  preferred  the  older  to  the  younger  poet; 
and  Cornelians  and  Eacinians  alike  must  agree  that,  whether 
his  conclusions  were  right  or  wrong,  his  considerations  were  at 
any  rate  genuine  and  adequate.  The  variety  and  vigour  of  the 
one  as  opposed  to  the  somewhat  monotonous  mould  and  soft 
(or,  as  some  said,  ** creeping*')  sentiment  of  the  other,  form  a 
real  difference :  and  so  throughout. 

On  what  was  then  a  burning  subject — one  which  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  quite  put  out,  though  its  ashes  only  smoulder 
On  Chri4fttan  — the  suitableness  of  religious  and  especially  Christ- 
mthjects,  ^c.  j^jj  subjecU  for  epic  and  drama,  ktx,  Saint-Evre- 
mond's  opinion  is  a  little  tainted  by  his  undoubted  "  philosophy," 
to  use  the  word  which  had  already  become  fashionable  for  the 
various  shades  of  unbelief.  But  either  from  this  cause,  or  from 
a  general  critical  spirit,  he  escapes  the  inconsistency  (in  which 
Boileau  for  instance  is  entangled)  of  contending  that  the 
(Uorrum  ministeria  are  capital  things  in  ancient,  and  very  bad 
things  in  modern,  poetry.  His  remarks  on  the  theory  of  Pur- 
gation are  a  little  irreverent  but  by  no  means  irrational ;  and 
he  makes  strong  play  for  the  contention  (of  which,  if  he  did 
not  invent  it,  he  was  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  original 
champions)  that  **  Admiration  is  a  tragic  passion"  worthy  of 
being  seated  beside  Pity  and  Terror,  and  necessary  to  be  kept 
in  sight  even  when  we  deal  with  Love. 

In  respect  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  dispute — of  all  three 
stages  of  which,  v.  infra,  his  long  life  made  him  a  contem- 
On  Ancients  P^^a^y,  while  he  actually  took  a  sort  of  skirmishing 
ami  part  in  the  two  earlier — his  position  is  distinctly 

Mwkrns.      ^.j^^^  q|  ^  ^^^^  critic.      From  what  has  been  said 
already  it  will  be  clear  that  he  could  not  be  an  out-and-out 
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Ancient;  but  he  is  aa  little  a  Modern  of  the  Perrault  type. 
One  sees  that  the  Moderns  gave  him  most  pleasure,  and  in  the 
Ancients  whom  he  really  likes,  such  as  Petronius  (supposing  no 
merely  unworthy  motives  to  have  entered  into  the  preference), 
it  is  easy  to  discern  the  modern  element.  But  in  neither  case 
does  he  *' like  grossly  "  and  in  the  lump;  he  has  his  reasons  and 
his  affinities,  and  can  state  both  easily.  He  is  even  not  very 
far  from  that  "horizontal"  view  of  literature,  without  de- 
ceptive foreshortenings  and  distances,  which  is,  up  to  his  time, 
so  rare.  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  his  remarks  on  Eng- 
lish literature — at  least  the  English  drama.  Perhaps  he  did 
not  himself  know  much  English;  and  something  of  the  kind 
seems  to  be  insinuated  in  Dryden's  remarks  ^  on  the  matter, 
though  Bryden  was  naturally  hurt  at  the  selection  of  Shadwell 
for  commendation.  But  if  so  he  apprehended  what  Waller  and 
others  said  to  liim  about  Ben  Jonson's  comedy  with  almost 
miraculous  divination,  and  reflects  in  his  account  of  our  trag- 
edy rather  less  than  the  current  mistakes  on  the  subject  among 
Englishmen  of  the  Restoration  period  themselves.  And  here 
also^  as  in  his  remarks  on  Spanish  and  Italian,  is  noticeable 
this  same  horizontal  and  comparative  spirit 

On  his  treatment  of  Opera  I  may  be  permitted  to  repeat 
what  I  wrote  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  that  it  really  con- 
tains  the  substance  of  everything  that  has  been  said  since  on 
the  literary  side  of  the  matter.  As  for  the  "  Vaste "  disserta- 
tion the  best  thing  to  say  is  Tolk,  lege.  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  have  a  better  example  of  that  rarest  of  things, 
literary  philology,  in  the  true  and  not  the  distorted  sense  of  the 
substantive.  The  Academy  opined^ — in  fact  had  opined  al- 
ready (whence  much  of  the  salt  of  the  piece) — against  Saiut- 
Evremond.  But  his  Dissertation  is,  like  all  his  criticism  more 
or  less,  a  really  extraordinary  example  of  the  combination  of  all 
that  was  best  in  the  French  academic  spirit  with  freedom  from 
most  of  its  faults.  This  union  of  freedom  and  delicacy,  of 
precision  and  independent  play,  is  Saint-Evremond's  glory  as 
a  critic,  and  it  distinguishes  him,  not  merely  from  Boilean,  but 
from  most  others  between  1660  and  1800.     Addison  had  (and 

»  r.  inf.,  p.  385  note 
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oo  doubt  directly  borrowed)  something  of  the  same  touch  ; 
F^nelon,  io  a  dififerent  spirit,  had  a  great  deal:  we  shall  find 
sonaethiDg  of  it  in  Gravina,  But  it  is  very  rare  in  the  period, 
and  it  is  precisely  the  absence  of  it  as  a  ** compensation  balance" 
which  vitiates  neo-classic  criticism  bb  a  whole. 

It  is  common,  if  not  universal,  to  glance  at  the  redoubtable 
and  satiric  doctor,  Gui  Pa  tin,  as  at  least  an  outlier  among 
Gui  Paiin—  l^^reuch  seventeenth-ceiitury  critics;  but  the  reader 
his  judgment  who,  as  Matthew  Arnold  says,  "wants  criticism" 
qf  Browne,  will  not  find  much  of  it  in  his  very  amusing 
Letters,^  An  Ungiish  reader  may  be  specially  disappointed 
because  he  is  most  likely  to  know  the  surprising,  the  repeated, 
the,  to  all  appearance,  fully  genuine,  and  the  very  felicitous 
remarks  *  of  Patin  on  the  Mcli§io  Medici,  A  Frenchman  who 
can  appreciate  Browne,  who  can  see  in  the  Religio  a  book  not 
merely  t(yitt  gentil  ct  curimx  hnt  fort  ddlicat  et  toiit  mystique, 
who  can  perceive  its  Uranges  et  ravismntes  pensie^,  who  can 
pronounce  il  ny  a  guire  ericore  de  Hvre  de  la  sorie  (alas  I  we 
may  drop  the  guire  and  continue  the  encore),  who  can  describe 
the  author  as  a  Tuilwmolique  agriahk  en  $es  perisi^eSy  who  can  say 
of  his  stupid  commentators  ce  livre  fCa  pas  hesoin  de  tels  icoliers^ 
and  even  desire  ardently  to  be  acquainted  with  Sir  Kenelm 
Dig  by 's  reply — may  seem  to  have  handed  in  his  credentials 
as  a  critic  once  and  for  all.  But  one  soon  finds  that  Patin's 
interest  in  Browne  was,  first  of  all,  esp7'U  de  corps  (which  was 
perhaps  stronger  in  the  Faculty  of  that  time  than  in  any  pro- 
fession of  any  other),  and  secondly,  a  certain  coincidence  of 
true  but  unconventional  piety,  different  as  were  its  forms  in 
the  two.  Elsewhere  Patin  is  a  collector,  an  eager  student  of 
new  books,  a  scholar  even,  with  a  conviction  that  Scaliger  and 
Casaubon  were  **the  two  first  men  of  their  time,"  and  that 
Salmasius  was  a  "grand  h^ros  des  belles  lettres";  but  not  a 
critic,  and  with  a  distinctly  limited  idea  of  belles  letires  them- 
selves. He  speaks  contemptuously  of  Descartes,  he  barely 
mentions  Corneille.  He  was,  in  fact,  generally  too  angry  with 
antimony,  opium,  quinine,  the  English,  and  Mazarin,  or  else  too 

^  Ed.  R^veilM,  Paria,  3  toIb.  (Paria  and  London,  1846). 
»  Ed,  ciL,  I  840,  354  ;  li  36,  321. 
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much  rapt  in  ecstasy  at  the  divine  powers  of  bleeding  and 
purging,^  to  have  time  to  think  of  poetry,  or  even  of  prose. 

Nor  can  we  afford  mnch  space  to  the  main  body  of  the 
Academicians,  of  the  frequenters  of  "the"  Hotel  {par  excel- 
Talkmant,  IfTWc),  of  the  abbes,  and  marquis^  and  even  marquises 
Pellisson,  ^}iq  croivd  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth-century 
Madame  d€  history  of  France,  not  disagreeably  for  posterity, 
Sivigni,  They  must  be  sought  in  Tallemant  (himself,  as 
citations  will  have  shown,  interested  in  the  matter,  and  not 
inept  at  it)  as  a  main  and  single  preserver,  in  a  hundred  other 
places,  original  and  second-hand,  from  the  contemporary  records 
to  the  essays  of  Sainte-Beuve  and  his  followers*  We  could  fill 
this  volume  with  them  without  the  slightest  difficulty ;  but,  as 
in  all  true  history,  they  must  "speak  by  their  foremen/'  and 
even  these  foremen  cannot  have  much  place.  The  modest  and 
amiable  Pellisson,  the  historian  of  the  Academy,  whose  personal 
ugliness  Boileau  had  the  insolent  vulgarity  to  satirise,^  but  who 
had  a  "soul  of  gold,"  was  by  no  means  a  bad  though  a  too 
amiable  critic,  and  had  the  sense  and  courage  not  to  deny 
Ronsard  when  the  fashion  turned  against  him,  just  as  he 
clove  to  Fonquet  when  it  was  positively,  and  even  extremely, 
dangerous  to  do  so.  Mt5nage,  to  whom  bis  own  nngnardedness 
and  the  satire  of  MoM^re^  have  given  something  of  a  ridicu- 
lous position  in  literary  history,  had  the  wit  to  see  the  merit 
of  Molifere  himself  quite  early,  possessed  very  wide  reading, 
and  could  make  judicious  reflections  on  it^  had  studied  the 
Italian  critics,*  and  could  now  and  then  (as  in  the  brief 
obituary  notice  of  Scarron  ^)  hit  off  his  stroke  extremely  well. 
As  for  Marie  de  SL^vignc^,  adorable  to  alt  and  especially  adored 
by  these  two,  she  is  generally  right,  and  always  illustrates  the 


*  **  Certain ement  W  faut  en  loner 
Dieu,"  Bays  hia  editor,  biraiwlf  n  doctor, 
with  a  kiDfl  of  shudder,  in  reference  to 
Patitt's  piouH  gratitude  for  the  recovery 
of  acolieAgue  whotD  he  hiu!  bled  thirty- 
two  tiiDW«  HLb  exploits  ki  th<^  direction 
«f  enauUa  punjare  are  too  apimUing  txj 
particuUriae. 

'  In  the  8th  satire.  He  hftd  the 
«streDiely  small  grace,  however,  to 
VOL,    IL 


drop  the  name  in  later  editiona,  and 
it  doea  not  now  appear. 

»  //  the  "Vadiui"  of  the  Femmea 
Savantet  la  Manage*  He  himself  denied 
It  rather  cleverJy ;  but  there  ia  not 
much  doubt, 

'  See  what  he  aays  on  Caatelvetro  in 
the  M6no^na  (ed.  La  Monnoje,  Am- 
sterdam. in3)f  ii.  86. 

*  Ibid,,  iL  174. 
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saying  of  La  Bruyfere,  which  is  quoted  below,  whether  she  is 
right  or  not.  But  her  critical  position  is  so  dose  to  that  of 
Saint -Evremond  that  what  we  have  said  of  him  is  almost 
equally  applicable  to  her,  though  she  invests  the  critical 
attitude  with  her  own  peculiar  charm. 

With  one  remarkable  exception  as  almost  a  whole,  and  a 
certain  number  of  scattered  passages  in  some  of  them,*  the 
_  ,  most  noteworthy  thing  in  the  other  A7ta.  which 
i>th^than  has  relation  to  Criticism,  is  the  almost  rnvari- 
M6nape'f<,  able  connotation  of  the  word  in  them.  Vigneul- 
^^  Marville»-  noticing  a  book,  says  that  there  are  in  it 

dmix  revmrques  de  critique,  one  that  Myconos  is  not  so  far  from 
Delos  as  Ferrari  says,  being  only  two  leagues  instead  of  B6vea„ 
and  the  other,  that  somebody  else  is  wrong  in  saying  that  itl 
belongs  to  the  Venetians  since  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Turks. 
Of  course  in  a  sense  these  are  "  critical  '*  observations ;  bat  one 
is  a  little  i-eminded  of  Hegel  and  philosophical  instruments. 
More  unmistakable  is  the  clear  definition  given  by  the  author 
of  the  book  above  excepted,  Huet  (p.  232  ed,  cit.)  says  ex- 
plicitly that  CrUique  is  **  that  part  of  grammar  which  busies 
itself  with  re-establiebing  the  text  of  ancient  authors  in  its  first 
integrity,  and  purging  out  changes  due  to  ignorance,"  &c.  Thia^ 
he  goes  on  to  say,  is  the  art  which  Aristotle  is  said  to  have 
invented;  and  yet,  further,  he  frankly  declares  that  he  him- 
self has  always  looked  on  it  as  "  a  mean  business/'  *  Yet,  not 
merely  in  the  well-known  Dt  rOrigine  dcs  Bomams,  which  is  not 
unfrequently  found  in  connection  with  the  Htutioiui^  but  in 
these  themselves,  he  shows  that  he  had  no  mean  conception 

^  See,  for  imUmoe,  in  the  otherwise  pro«e  (ib.  1S8  sqO ;  reniArks  on  Sforza 
triviAl  Chemfjemya^  a  rather  amusing 
string  (p.  157)  of  critiei«mB  pMsect  on 
the  ^reht  authori  of  antiquity  ;  iq  the 
FureicTiana  (p.  13),  an  acute  and  most 
]U0t  remark  on  the  folly  of  versifying 
adentific  treatises  and  other  things  not 
in  the  least  suitable  for  the  process ; 
and  not  a  few  in  Yigneul-M^rille — ^the 
absence  of  notes  and  jusUficatorj  cita- 
tions in  ancient  histonana  (it  1 1 6) ;  the 
prmiae  of  Amyot  (ib.  132) ;  the  question 
of  fully  or  partially  formed  verse  in 


PallATicini's  TraUaioddtotiUfi  (ib.  260); 
on  "  rhyme  and  reason  **  (ib,  330).  (The 
references  in  this  note  and  in  the  above 
par^praphs  of  the  text,  except  where 
otherwise  indicated,  are  to  the  collec- 
tion of  ^nn  in  ten  vols.  Amsterdam  | 
and  Paris,  An  vii.) 

^  Ed.  eit,,  a,  87. 

*  R  234,  "Ce  iramil   fa*a   tot^fOHra 
paru  hat,  et  p€u  dig^ie  de  Ctsiinu  gti^iZ  ' 
§'cH  attir^,   et  de    Vappliea$ion   d*wm  \ 
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of  the  higher  and  nobler  brauches  of  the  Art.  His  remarks 
on  the  Quarrel^  are  among  the  most  sensible  that  we  have, 
as  was  to  be  expected  from  a  man  who  was  at  once  an 
excellent  scholar  in  ancient,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  modern, 
literature.  If  he  is  less  wise  oo  rhyme,^  let  ns  remember  that 
this  is  parcius  ohjickndum  to  a  contemporary,  althoogh  a  younger 
contemporary,  of  Milton;  and  if  he  is  reaponsible  for  the 
astonishing  statement^  that  Greek  poetry  **a  toujours  d&line 
depuis  Homfere/'  let  ns  simply  decline  the  attempt  to  construct 
any  critical  tlieodolite  which  will  show  us  this  line  of  constant 
declension  through  Sappho  and  Pindar,  ^schylus  and  Aristo- 
phanes, Theocritus  and  the  best  of  the  Anthologists,  On  the 
other  hand,  the  assertion  advanced  in  the  Origine  des  Somans, 
the  and  defended  in  the  Ana,  to  the  eflect  that  a  good 

Huetiftna.  judge  of  poetry  is  even  rarer  than  a  good  poet,  is  too 
double-edged,  in  its  apparent  flattery  of  our  own  office,  for  us  to 
make  any  difhculty  in  applauding  it,  while  the  defence  itself  is 
singularly  good.  The  everlasting  comparison  of  Virgil  to  Theoc- 
ritus and  Homer  has  seldom  been  better  handled  than  by  Huet. 
Indeed  the  whole  book  is  worth  reading  for  the  critical  passages 
it  contains.  The  TraM  dcs  Romans  is  a  little  discursively  and 
promiscuously  erudite,  and  Huet  is  thinking  too  much  of  the 
bastard  romance  of  his  own  time,  too  little  of  the  true-bred 
romances  of  old :  but  he  knows  something  even  of  these,  and  he 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  attempts  of  Cinthio  and  Pigna  in 
the  previous  century  to  make  good  at  least  the  Italian  form  of 
the  kind. 

In  the  Valesiana — amid  much  that  is  merely  antiquarian  or 
linguistic,  and  a  fair  though  not  excessive  portion  of  the  mere 
gossip  and  gabble  which  first  made  these  things  read 
and  afterwards  brought  them  into  disrepute — there 
will  be  found  a  curious  passage  on  the  Latin  hymns  and  their 
prosody,  showing  how  dead  the  ear  falls  at  certain  times  to  the 
music  of  others,  and  the  more  curious  selection  of  Palingenius 
and  his  Zodiaeus  Vttw  as  a  poem  and  a  poet  worth  the  pains  of 
reading.  Nor  will  the  reputation  for  robustness  of  seventeenth- 
century  erudition  suffer  from  the  patronising  commendation  of 

^  p.  20  andixuttm.  «  P.  38.  «  P.  81. 


VuleBiAua, 
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Scaligem&a, 


Baillet*8  JtigemtrUs  des  SavatUs  as  a  book  which  would  be  useful 
light;  reading  for  the  giddy  youth  of  the  day  who  declined  serious 
study.  Yet  Scaliger  himself  (J.  J,,  not  J.  C),  accord- 
ing to  the  collection  *  standing  in  his  name  (a  quaint 
mosaic  or  macaronic  of  French  and  Latin),  thought  that  nobody 
save  Casaubon  (and  "another  that  shall  be  nameless,"  no  doubt) 
was  really  learned  as  men  had  been  a  hundred  years  earlier^ 
He  is  himself  nearly  as  untrustworthy  on  really  critical  points 
as  his  father,  and  had,  I  think,  less  true  critical  spirit.  But 
he  makes  some  amends  for  Julius  Ciesar's  truculent  assault 
on  the  Ciecronianiis  by  confessing  that  LongoUus  (the  main 
object  of  the  Erasmian  satire)  could  not  really  be  said  to  write 
in  Ciceronian  style  when  he  simply  fitted  Ciceronian  phrases 
together. 

Another  member  of  the  group  to  be  noted  very  especially 
is  the  so-called  Pat^hasiana}  in  the  title  of  which  '*  Th(^odore 
ond  Parrhase  *'  stands  for  a  nmn  de  guerre  of  the  indus- 

Parrhaaiajia.  trious  pressmau  Jean  Le  Clera  It  has  very  little 
in  common  with  its  class,  being  in  part  a  reasoned  treatise  on 
general  points  of  criticism,  in  part  a  defence  of  the  author's  own 
works  against  the  injurious  remarks  of  Meibomius  and  others. 
The  latter  we  can  neglect ;  the  former  contains  a  really  interest- 
ing exposition  of  general  critical  views  by  one  of  the  most 
experienced  of  the  new  class  of  professional  critics  and  re- 
viewers at  the  junction  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  The  distinction  of  the  Fairhmiaiia  is  that  it  has 
so  little  distinction—that  it  is  so  thoroughly  normal.  Le  Clerc 
is  a  thorough  believer  in  the  Ancients ;  but  he  wears  his  rue 
with  this  difiference,  that  he  does  not  believe  in  moderns  who 
write  Greek  and  Latin  Verses,  and  that  he  is  quite  handsome 
and  encouraging  to  those  who  do  write  in  their  mother  tongue. 
They  may  be  quit€>  or  almost,  as  useful,  he  thinks — but  as  for 


■ 


^  Not  in  tJie  general  editioD  above 
cited.  My  copy  ia  that  of  Cologne, 
1695,  with  no  printer's  n&me^  but  with 
a  nice  re<l  and  black  title-page,  an 
agreeable  frontiiipiece  (representmg 
Joieph  JuatuB,  in  m  chair  and  »  long 
b«ard^  addresaiDg   attentive   standing 


periwig- pated  peraona),*  and  (aa  a  MS. 
note  of  a  former  poasesaor  in  forma  me) 
a  great  deal  of  matter  not  in  any  other 
ed. 

^  Also  not  in  the  collection.  My 
copy  is  the  AmBt4jrdam  edition,  2  vok., 
1699. 
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reading  for  mere  amusement,  that  is  not  a  serious  occupation. 
And  Le  Clerc  is  uncompromising  in  the  prosaism  of  his  views 
on  poetry.  In  fact,  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  anywhere  else 
so  nwif  a  confession  of  behef  in  the  Lower  Reason  only.  He 
6nd8  improbabilities  and  absurdities,  not  merely  in  Homer,  but 
in  Virgil  himself ;  he  holds  aiemum  senmns  sub  juctore  tmlmis, 
which  some  not  very  fervid  Maronites  would  admit  as  a  great 
and  poetic  phrase,  to  be  a  mere  surplusage;  and  he  actually 
condoles  with  poets  on  the  unlucky  necessity  under  which  they 
lie  of  inversions,  metaphors^  and  so  forth,  mtiri  gratia.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Mr  Arnold  knew  the  Parrluismna^  and 
indeed  should  doubt  it;  but  he  certainly  might  have  found 
chapter  and  verse  for  his  strictures  on  the  age  of  "  prose  and 
sense  "  almost  anywhere  in  it 

Yet  other  groups  or  individuals  in  this  abounding  period 
might  receive  notice  if  this   history   were   to   be  in   twelve 


PcUrti, 


volumes  instead  of  in  three.     There  is  Patru,  not 


*  Btimiartu,  merely  in  his  time  the  glory  of  the  French  bar,  but 
a  others,  extolled,  by  Boileau  and  by  his  enemies  alike,  as  a 
sort  of  Quintilian  and  Quintilius  in  one  ^ — as  a  standard  at  once 
of  style  and  of  judgment.  Yet  his  long  life  and  his  constant 
occupation  with  literature,  in  talk  and  in  reading,  seem  to  have 
left  us  hardly  anything  in  the  shape  of  written  criticism.  There 
is  Deamarets  de  Saint-Sorlin,  a  less  belauded  but  more  interest- 
ing and  perhaps  more  genuine  man  of  letters.  Not  merely  did 
Desmarets  compose  the  epics  ridiculed  by  Boileau,  not  merely 
was  he  the  author  of  the  excellent  Vismmmircs  (the  best  comedy 
in  French  before  Moliire  except  Corneille's  Le  Menteur),  not 
merely  was  he  a  "  visionary  "  himself  in  his  latter  days,  and  a 
versifier,  if  not  a  poet,  always,  but  he  was  a  not  inconsiderable 
critic.  Those  who  choose  to  read  his  Defense  du  Poimc  Hdroiqjie  * 
will  find  in  it  by  no  means  the  imbecility  that  they  may  expect, 
either  in  the  dialogues  defending  the  Christian  poem,  or  in  the 
somewhat  meticulous,  but  sharp  and  not  ill-deserved,  "  cutting- 
up  **  of  Boileau  which  follows.     But  these,  and  much  more  the 

1  The  Buggeation  of  tbia,  though  not      Lttndi^  v.  27S). 
the   eSRot   phnwe,   wiU    be    found  in  ^  PariB,  1675. 

Sftisito  •  Beuve's    esMy    ((7auferu-4    du 
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Conrarfcs  and  the  Costars,  the  Maucroix,  and  the  rest  *  must  here 
be  as  sileTwieux  as  the  first  in  his  stock  epithet.    And^one  may 
confess  even  to  doubts  whether,  withi  the  amplest  room  and 
verge,  they  ought  to  have  much  space:  in  a  general  History  of 
Criticism  as  distinguished  from  one  of  special  countries  and! 
periods.     Hardly  any  of  them  is  more^  than  one  of  a  nmnerus ; : 
hardly  any  has  himself  actual  distinction,  as  persons  of  much  I 
inferior  talents  may  have  at  other  times.     The  Historian  of 
Climate  must  have  much  to  say  about  the  delightful  variety  t)f 
that  phenomenon   which   the  British   Isles  display,  about  its 
causes,  its  phases,  and  the  like,  in  general ;  but  he  would  be  lost, 
and  would  lose  his  readers  in  more  than  one  sense,  if  he  were  to 
attempt  to  describe  every  shower  or  even  every  wet  season.* 

The  attempts,  not  merely  to  make  out  a  regular  iEsthetic  for 
Descartes»  but  to  key  this  on  to  the  great  critical  movement  of 
the  century,  will  be  best  dealt  with  later ;  but  the  greatest  of 
the  Cartesians  must  have  a  word. 


^  On  all  theee^  see  Tidiemniit,  Ba^le, 
and  others  down  to  SaiDte-Beuve.  For 
A  typic&l  literary  and  critical  quarrel, 
beginnlDg  politely  and  ending  in  »ome* 
thing  like  Billingsgatet  nothing  can  be 
better  than  that  battle  of  Coatar  and 
K.  de  Girac,  first  over  the  dead  body 
of  Yoiture  and  the  Uve  one  of  Bakac, 
And  then  over  both  these  depart^, 
which  Samte-Beuve  tella  m  hia  Uveliest 
maimer  at  pp.  210-231  of  the  12th  toL 
of  the  Ca\uerit(^. 

®  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  moat  intereatinj^  handling  of  De«- 
mareta  in  M.  Rigaulfa  »o  often  cited 
book  (Qu«re££e  dt»  Ane.  tl  Mod,,  pp. 
SO-lOa),  my  reference  to  him  may  eeem 
too  low  and  little.  As  a  matter  of 
fact»  1  think  rather  better  of  Desmarets 
than  M.  Rigault  did.  But  the  latter'n 
purpoee  of  enlar^g  —  I  do  not  say 
exaggerating — hk  portraitB  of  every- 
body who  had  to  do  with  the  **  qnarrel " 
sometimea,  1  think,  throws  them  a  little 
out  of  proportion,  if  not  of  focus,  for  a 
general  critical  history.  His  chapter, 
however,  ia  excellent,'if  not  <|uite  just ; 


and  it  ehould  have  by  itaeLf  sufficed  to 
save  those  who  will  not  read  originals 
from  a  blunder  into  which  aome  writcre 
have  fallen  —  that  of  crediting  Dea^ 
marete  with  the  fint  vindication  of 
the  ChristiaD  epic,  aod  the  ^r*t  de- 
nunciation of  heathen  mythology  aa  a 
poetic  ituff.  The  mere  name  of  Tasao 
ought  to  iuffice  aa  a  reminder  of  the 
falsity  of  this  ;  the  work  of  G&mbanb 
{v.  $uprat  p.  107  note),  though  I  cannot 
apeak  of  it  at  &r«t  hand,  must  be  got 
out  of  the  way  by  them  ;  and  Vau- 
quelin  de  la  Fresnaye  {v.  wMpra^  p.  ISl) 
had  in  France  itself  made  the  way  plain 
for  the  author  of  ttom.  But  he  cer- 
tainly drew  a  good  bow  in  thia  not  too 
happy  battle ;  and  if  he  takea  aoy 
pleasure  in  the  progeniture,  he  may 
probably  claim  John  Dennis  {v,  infra^ 
p.  436)  as  hia  eon.  That  Boileau'a 
treatment  of  him  was  <|uite  unfair  M. 
Rigmult  himself  fully  admits;  but  to 
whom  and  Uy  what  (including  thoae 
taleuti  of  his  own  which  he  by  tuma 
proetitutea  and  cripples)  is  Boikau  not 
unfair  ? 


'malebranche. 
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Malebranche  need  not  occupy  us  long ;  indeed,  this  great 
philosopher  and  admirable  master  of  French  has  to  be  dealt 
with  by  us,  at  least  in  some  part,  because  he  has 
been  dealt  with  by  others.  The  invitation  to  do  so, 
if  we  may  say  it  without  illiberality,  seems  to  have  consisted 
rather  in  the  titles  than  in  the  contents  of  his  work.  The 
Second  Book  of  the  Recherche  de  la  V^y-itS  is,  indeed,  "De 
ITmagination" ;  the  Second  Part  of  this  Second  Book  has 
much  to  do  with  lea  persontu^s  irMiuh ;  and  the  Third,  Fourth, 
and  Fifth  chapters  of  the  Third  Part  deal  with  **  the  imagina- 
tion of  certain  authors,*'  especially  Tertullian,  Seneca,  and 
Montaigne.  But  we  have  seen,  and  shall  see,  how  treacherous 
the  word  Imagination  is,  and  how  people  will  misnnderstand  it, 
however  frankly  they  are  dealt  with*  Malebranche,  as  he 
always  is,  is  quite  frank  and  quite  clear;  he  tells  us  definitely 
that  imagination  for  him  is  "a  little  more  and  a  little  less  than 
sense,"  that  it  only  consists  in  the  power  pos.^L^setl  In-  the  soul 
oi^forming  images  of  object*  for  itself.  His  quarrel  with  the 
''persons  of  study"  is  that  tliey  will  read,  write,  and  argue 
about  the  ancients,  instead  of  recurring  to  primary  truths; 
and  when  he  deals  with  his  three  selected  authors,  it  is  not  to 
criticise  them  from  tiie  literary  point  of  view  (though  he  finds 
fault  with  *'  irregular  movements  **  in  Tertullian's  tlgures),  but 
to  object  to  the  paralogism  of  the  De  Failio,  the  ill-regulated 
imagination  and  feeble  reasoning  of  Seneca,  the  treacherous 
"cavalier"  manner,  the  '* criminal  attraction  born  of  con- 
cupiscence," the  disguised  pedantry,  the  vanity,  in  Montaigne. 
Phrases  here  and  there,  in  his  own  perfect  style  *  (I  doubt 
whether  any  prose  writer  of  the  ^rand  ^cle  can  give  points  to 
Malebranche),  show  what  a  critic  was  lost  in  hira ;  but  the 
critic — as  indeed  we  should  expect,  and  as  is  quite  proper — is 
lost  in  the  philosopher,  the  theologian,  and  the  moralist,^ 
And  so  to  Boileau, 

^  Am  thU   of   the  \erj   Aiithor«   he  stiU  fewer,  And  {n  <!ealing  with  Mod- 

oeti«urei/^Leursp&rolefi,  tout^imortes  Uigne  he  is   even  further  from   th« 

qu'eUea  ftont,  ant  plus  de  vigueur  que  litermry    point    of    view    tlmn     Mde- 

Ik  nktMm  de  certntnee  geni.**     IL  300,  brAoch&       His  chief    utterance    ii    « 

Ed.  J.  Simon,  Pari*.  1B71.  piece  of  cbAmcteriittie  ftcorti  »t  [toettcml 

^  The  Utemry  Pcfitik*  of  Paecal  Are  elidUt  Uke  M  oHre,  fatal  laurkr^  ftc. 
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It  is  desirable  that  we  should  exaBiiue  BoUeau's  critical 
work*  with  more  than  ordinary  care.  The  history  of  his 
Tht  history  i^^piitation  has,  until  recently,  been  on  the  whole  not 
o/Boiitau's  very  different  from  that  of  many  other  eminent  men 
repui  u>tt.  ^j  letters — that  is  to  say,  it  has  oscillated  between 
extravagant  reverence  (during  the  entire  eighteenth  century, 
with  rare  exceptions,  both  in  France  and  elsewhere)  and  a 
violent  reaction  (when  the  Romantic  movement  set  in).  Pope 
and  Voltaire  may  stand  as  spokesmen  of  the  former  period; 
Keats  and  the  men  of  1830  of  the  latter.  But  of  late  years, 
and  in  England  as  well  as  in  France,  the  cant  of  criticism 
(which  is  as  protean,  and  as  immortal,  as  most  such  Duessas) 
has  devised  another  thing.  Even  in  the  extreme  Eomantic 
time,  true  critics,  especially  Sainte-Benve,  had  recognised  how 
germane,  in  wrong  as  in  right,  the  taste  and  temper  of  Boileau 
were  to  the  taste  and  temper  of  literary  France  generally,  and 
to  some  extent  of  the  Latin  peoples  old  and  new.  But  latterly, 
under  the  powerful  influence  of  M.  Ferdinand  Bruneti^re — ^whom, 
though  I  often  disagree  with  him,  I  always  name  for  the  sake 
of  most  unafiFected  honour,  and  as  a  critic  of  whom  any  country 
and  time  might  have  been  proud — this  tendency  has  gone  much 
further,  and  we  are  even  asked  to  accept  Monsieur  Nicolas  as 
an  adequate  representative  of  the  French  literary  genius.  Let 
us  remember  what  "  adequate  "  means ;  it  means  to  a  great,  at 
least,  if  not  to  the  very  fullest,  extent  commensurate,  coexten- 
sive, and  complete.  And  in  England  also  there  has  been  not 
wanting  an  affectation  of  deference  to  this  estimate — of  arguing 
that  we  ought  to  let  the  French  know  best  in  such  pointa — 
that  it  is  wicked,  rude,  uncritical,  to  intrude  English  judgment 
into  such  matters, 

So  be  it,  for  the  moment,  and  for  the  sake  of  argument.     Let 
US  then,  as  we  do  always,  as  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  more 


*  Of  the  imoieuae  number  (estimated 
y«arfl  ago  at  nearly  five  hundred)  of 
editioDB  of  the  Work*  in  whole  or  pArt, 
that  of  Berriat  de  Saint- Prix  in  i  vols., 
1830-34,  ia,  I  believe,  la  nearly  the 
atandard  a«  any.  There  ia,  however, 
a  magnificent  modem  edition  of  the 


(Euvrti  Po^tiqut^f  edited  by  M.  Bnine- 
ti^re  (Paria,  1889),  which  I  am  glad 
to  poeaeas.  The  ordioAry  "  Collection  *' 
editions,  Btich  aa  that  of  Q&mieTf 
though  complete  enough  on  the  verae 
aide,  are  apt  to  omit  what  they  thutk 
the  leea  intereating  ptecea  of  prose. 
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specially  necessary  that  we  should  do,  inquire  what  the  actual 
The  Art  criticism  of  this  "  adequate  *'  representative  of  the 
Podtlque.  French  genius  is.  And  in  doing  this  let  ua  begin 
with  the  Art  PoMque^  that  elaborately  arranged  code  of  neo- 
classic  correctness,  the  composition  of  which  occupied  half  the 
central  decade  ^  of  its  author's  life  when  he  was  in  the  full 
vigour  of  ripe  age,  which  summed  up  all  the  doctrine  of  his 
earlier  aatires,  and  is  practically  repeated  by  most  of  his 
later. 

In  making  the  examination  we  shall  (not  without  consider- 
able generosity)  abstain  from   bearing  too   hardly  upon    the 
ItB/aUe     ^^S^^^^  ignorance  of  literary  history,  even  in  his 
Uierary      own  country,  which    Boileau   here  displays.     His 
^*'*^*      modern  defenders  (not,  it  must  be  confessed,  till 
those   who   do   not  defend   him   had   made   uncompromising 
championship  on  this  point  impossible)  practically  confess  and 
avoid  it,  pass  it  with  a  half-petulant  "  Agreed !"     They  cannot 
well  do  otherwise:  for  in  the  famous  lines  (I.  113-130)  from 


to 


"  Durant  lea  premiers  »i8  du  Pamaase  Fraogaie," 
"  Rendit  plus  retenus  Desportes  et  Bertaut," 


an  amount  of  crass  ignorance,  or  of  impudent  falsification,  is 
amassed  which  is  really  curious,  and  almost  creditable,  at  least 
to  the  audacity  of  the  author's  party-spirit,  or  the  serenity  of 
his  indifference.  Even  in  the  t»ldest  French  poetry  that  we 
possess,  much  more  in  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  (which  he  adduces 
in  a  note,  having  obviously  never  read  it),  the  "  words  **  were 
not  **  arranged  without  measure  " ;  there  were  **  strict  numbers  " ; 
and  there  was  even  a  pretty  strict  caesura.  Villon  did  not  do 
anything  to  *'  the  art  of  the  old  romancers,"  but  wrote  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  measures  as  men  had  written  in  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  him.  Marot  simply  adopted  ballades, 
wrote  no  triolets,  did  nothing  new  to  rondeaux,  while  we  are 
only  unable  to  convict  Boileau  of  error  as  to  mascarades,  because 


1  He  wika  thirty > three  when  be  began 
it,  and  thirty  -  eight  when  it  wm 
finished.      A  very  ezcelleDt  neparate 


edition  of  it  is  that  of  the  Cambridge 
Univeraity  Preea,  by  Mr  D.  Nichol 
Smith  (189S). 
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flobody  has  yet  discovered  what;  exactly,  a  masoarmi^  isL  The 
description  of  Bonsard's  action  is  rubbish:  while  it  is  quite 
certain  that  both  Desportes  and  Bertaut  went  to  their  graves 
without  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  was  Prince  of  French  poets, 
and  were  not  in  the  least  **  restrained  "  in  following  him.  And 
the  history  of  the  French  Drama  in  Canto  Three  only  deserves 
less  reprehension  because  it  was  really  not  very  easy  at  the 
time  for  a  man  to  know  much  about  it 

But  let  this  suffice.  And  let  us  also  exercise  our  perhaps 
undeserved  generosity  on  another  point,  that  wholesale  and  un- 
blushing  imitation  of  Horace  which  made  the  Abb^  Cotin,  one 
of  Boileau's  victims,  retort  with  as  much  truth  as  wit,  in  the 
very  form  of  one  of  Despr^aux'  own  insolences — 

"  J'appelle  Horace  Horace — et  Boileau  tradncteur."  * 

After  all,  though  a  paradox,  it  is  not  an  impossibility,  that  a 
man  should  be  a  great  critic  and  yet  most  untrustworthy  on 
literary  history,  and  apt  to  make  his  own  work,  in  great  part^ 
a  mere  mosaic  of  the  work  of  others. 

Let  us  then  take  the  Art  Poitiqm  simply  as  criticism — not 
as  a  series  of  statements  of  fact,  not  as  an  original  or  a  bor- 

Ahitract     rowed  argument^and  see  how  it  looks  this  way. 

^^^'  The  first  Canto  begins  (in  the  teasing  inverted  style  ^ 
which  was  one  of  Boileau 's  worst  legacies  to  French  poetry,  and 
which  itself  was  a  "  corrupt  following  "  of  Latin)  with  a  declar- 
ation of  the  necessity  of  genius,  which  has  been  counted  to  him 
for  much  righteousness.  Everybody  has  not  the  genius  for 
everything,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  because  you  have  a 
genius  for  convivial  sougs  yon  have  one  for  Epic.  jUit_gDod  4^ 
sense  and  reason  are  as  necessary  as  genius.  Indeed  we  are 
soon  told  that  writing  depends  on  these  aloiie  for  its  value :  so 
that  genius  is  like  those  tickets  of  admission  which  are  quite 
useless   till   they  are  countersigned  by  somebody  other  than 

1  Boileau  did  not  merelj  '*oonv«y**  QroUiqfUM^  on  hU  nameMke, ) 

from  the  ancienta.     He  had  the  apocU  '  **C*e«l  en   vain  qu'au  Pamatie  an 

ally  ugly,  though  cot  ao  BpecLally  un-  tthnerairt  auUur^ 

common,  trick  of  insulting  &  Juan  and  Pcnte    de    VoH    de»    isert  fUUf%drt   2a 

tiediQg  from  him  at  the  same  time.  hautewr.^* 
(Of.  Th^phile  Gautter  «  article,  in  Ik$ 
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the  is8uer.  Never  try  high  flights  or  conceita.  Do  not 
de&cribe  your  subjects  or  objects  too  minutely.  Cultivate 
variety,  but  never  be  *'  low,"  burlesque,  or  bombastic.  What- 
ever you  do,  mind  cfeaura  and  avoid  hiatus.  Then  follows  the 
pseudo-history  referred  to  above,  capped  by  its  phrase  of  Mai- 
herbe,  in  whose  steps  you  are  to  walk.  Clearness  of  expreasion 
is  of  the  greatest  value ;  but  as  a  fact  it  depends  on  clearness 
of  thought.  Smart  things  will  not  ransom  faults.  If  you  fear 
criticism,  anticipate  it  by  yourself  and  your  friends;  but  be- 
ware of  flatteries,  and,  above  all,  do  not  take  the  part  of  your 
own  faults  simply  because  your  friends  have  noticed  them. 
The  First  Canto  ends  with  the  really  excellent  line,  in  Boileau's 
true  vein  (for,  whatsoe'er  the  failings  on  his  part  as  a  critic,  he 
was  a  satirist  born  and  bred) — 

"  Un  8ot  trouve  toujoura  un  plus  aot  qui  I'admire.'* 

The  Second  Canto  begins,  apropos  of  nothing  (indeed  Boileau 
was  frankly  troubled  about  his  "  transitions  "),  with  a  discussion, 
partly  metaphorical,  of  the  Idyll,  Eclogue,  and  Pastoral,  followed 
by  a  similar  account  of  other  kinds  of  shorter  pieces — Elegy, 
Ode,  Sonnet,  Epigram,  and  others^  down  to  Vaudeville— the  Fable 
being  absent,  to  the  discomfort  and  laborious  excuse-making  of 
the  disciples.  The  Idyll  must  be  neither  too  pompous  nor  too 
trivial :  follow  Theocritus  and  Virgil  and  all  will  be  right  Elegy 
is  proper  for  Death  and  Love ;  but  you  must  not,  in  regard  to 
the  latter,  be  frigid  and  hackneyed.  Imitate  Tibullus  and 
Ovid,  and  again  all  will  be  right.  The  ode  is  worthy  of  •Achilles 
or  Louis  J  but  do  not  be  too  historical-=which  indeed  would  be 
difficult  in  regard  to  Achilles,  and  might  be  inconvenient  in  re- 
gard to  Louis.  Sonnets  are  very  difficult,  but  a  sonnet  without 
fault  is  by  itself  worth  an  Epic,^  The  epigram  may  have 
pointer,  which  are  elsewhere  to  be  utterly  rejected.    The  other 


^  It  lOAy  be  ftomeUmefi  foi^otten  tn 
the  quotation  of  tbl«  f (ubous  line,  tlmt 
long  poem  waA  a  teclmica.1  tena  in 
French  criticiira,  from  tbe  cinys  of  the 
Pl^iade  downwarda,  &nd  meant  deftn- 


piece  of  verae.  It  ia  chAnw^t^riatic  of 
Boileau  to  hit  baekwarda  at  the  modem 
epic,  of  wbtch  he  warn  no  admirer,  in 
thia  rather  treaeheroui  jiraiae  of  tbe 
ionnet,  towmrda  which  be  was  equally 


itely  an  Epic,  or  Heroic  Poem,  not  a  long      lukewarm. 
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kinds  are  lightly  treated  till  the  Satire,  descending  to  the  vau- 
deville, has  a  longer  discussion.  Satire^  the  apologist  pro  damo 
declares,  is  the  voice  of  Truth.  Lucilius,  Horace,  Juvenal,  are 
characterised.  Regnier  is  our  best  man ;  but  his  style  is  anti- 
quated, and  his  subjects  and  language  are  really  shocking.^ 
Then  "  the  Frenchman,  n4  mulinj'  made  the  Vaudeville,  It  is 
only  fair  to  Boileau  to  say  that,  could  he  have  foreseen  the 
tedious  abuse  of  this  fnot,  he  would  certainly  either  have  for- 
borne it,  or  have  given  us  a  capital  line  or  couplet  to  tie  to  the 
tail  of  the  culprits.  Canto  Three  passes,  with  no  less  abruptness, 
to  the  drama,  which  occupies  the  first  half,  the  latter  part  being 
given  to  the  Epic.  Boileau  is  at  first  vague.  Id  fact,  he  does 
not  seem  at  all  thoroughly  to  have  appreciated  the  Aristotelian 
doctrine,  which  in  the  main  he  runs  up  as  his  flag.  Dramatic 
art  in  teaching  must  please  and  touch,  which  it  may  do  by  ex- 
citing pity  and  terror  Do  not  make  a  long  and  obscure  intro- 
duction ;  keep  the  Unities  as  jou  value  your  dramatic  salva- 
tion ;  never  be  incredible ;  and  let  everything  contribute  to 
the  development  of  your  story. 

The  Historic  Muse  reappears,  but  in  such  case,  as  hinted 
above,  that  we  shall  magnanimously  abstain  from  further  ven- 
geance on  her.  If  only  Boileau  had  omitted  the  unhappy  note 
which  says  that  lews  pieces  (those  of  his  imaginary  pderi?is) 
soiU  imprimks,  thereby  suggesting  that  he  had  read  them  ! 
You  must  have  Love :  but  do  not  be  doucermm ;  keep  the  stock 
characters ;  do  not  modernise  the  ancients ;  and  if  you  invent 
a  personage  let  him  be  constant  to  himself.  The  theatre  really 
is  very  difficult.  But  Epic  is  still  more  so.  It  depends  entirely 
upon  action,  upon  fable ;  and  in  order  to  make  it  noble  you  put 
in  the  deomm  ministerium^  ^^neas'  voyage  would  have  been 
quite  an  ordinary  thing  without  Juno,  and  Neptune,  and 
^olus : — 

"  Cest  la  ce  qui  aurprend,  frappe,  BaLait^  attache."* 


1  Aa  tt  t&ke«  ten  lines  (17M30)  in 
the  Freoch  to  explain  our  single  epi- 
thetj  they  need  not  make  fun  of  it. 

'^  See  on  the  Potronian  powagei  vol. 
i.  p.  245,  nod  on  its  mtschierotu  influ- 


ence the  present  ehapter,  patvim. 

'  I  like  to  vary  Boileau' a  stale  criti- 
cism with  hifi  admirably  freah  and 
vigorous  verse. 
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But  the  modern  deity  will  not  do  at  all ;  and  devils  and 
angels  are  worse.    Do  let  us  keep  our  Tritons,  our  Faroe,  our 

Pan,  and  our  Charon  !  If  not,  in  a  short  time  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  tie  a  bandage  on  the  eyes  of  Themis,  or  put  a  balance  in 
her  hand !  ^  Further,  be  very  careful  of  your  names.  There 
was  a  person  onne  who  actually  called  his  hero  Childebrand ! 
Minor  receipts  for  handling  follow;  and  then  we  find  ourselves 
back  on  the  stage  with  Comedy,  as  to  which  Boileau  extols 
Nature,  and  tells  us  that  Moliere  would  have  been  the  best  of 
comic  dramatists — if  he  had  been  other  than  he  was. 

The  Fourth  Canto  returns  to  the  generalities  of  the  first, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  this  wider  scope,  begins  an  attack, 
not  unamusing  but  in  very  bad  taste,  on  Claude  Perrault,  archi- 
tect, doctor,  and,  like  Ms  more  celebrated  brother  Charles,  and 
a  third  not  so  well  known  as  either,  a  champion  on  the  modern 
side  {t\  infra).  It  ends,  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  the 
age,  in  an  elaborate  and  rather  well-declaimed  panegyric  of  the 
king,  wherein  the  adroit  historiographer  supplies  an  epilogue 
to  the  perhaps  not  quite  so  adroit  critic. 

For  some  lines  in  the  middle  Boileau,  though  constantly 
returning  to  the  crutch  of  Horace,  does  occupy  himself  with 
literature.  His  precepts  may  be  thus  summarised.  Whatever 
you  are,  be  not  a  bad  writer,  and  if  you  must  be»  be  rather 
bombastic  _than_cold ;  but,  on  the  whole,  degrees  of  mediocrity 
do  not  much  matter.  Here  the  satirist  once  more  comes  to  the 
rescue  and  dictates  the  (in  application  insolent,*  but)  intrinsic- 
ally good  couplet — 

**  Un  fou  du  raoins  fait  rire  et  peut  nous  £gayer^ 
MaiB  im  froid  ^rivain  ne  aait  Hen  quVnuujer." 

Do  not  pay  attention  to  ilatterers  (we  had  heard  this  before),  do 
not  excuse  your  verses,  but  keep  an  open  ear  for  every  comment : 
though  you  must  be  careful  to  separate  foolish  from  wise  criti- 
cisms.   Join  the  solid  and  useful  to  tha  pluiBnnt.    Let  your 


^  ^*  She  caxk  do  without  them,"  u  L< 
Arruutiiu  most  exoeUeaUy  rotzmrked 
on  ft  ponUel  oocuioa.     Fidt  L  238. 

^  Afl  iuu«l  BoOeAu  giveg  the  nctiml 
namei  of  h*lf  »  ecore  mImbiUnti  of  the 


French  Grub  Street^  of  wbooi  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac  (he  wm  long  dead,  and 
BoUeau  was  safe)  has  the  consolatioo 
prize  of  being  merely  fou* 
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morality  be  of  the  very  first  water.  You  may  introduce  love ; 
but  respect  principle  and  the  young  person.  Do  not  be  jealous 
of  your  rivals  j  do  not  put  literature  above  its  proper  place  ;  for 
heaven's  sake  do  not  endeavour  to  make  profit  out  of  your 
writings  [except  by  pensions].^  Be  not  avaricious,  but  attend 
to  Reason.  If  you  do,  Louis  will  give  you  pensions ;  and  you 
will  not  have  to  tremble,  like  Colletet^^  for  your  dinner,  which 
depends  on  the  success  of  a  sonnet.  Of  this  last  ignoble  gibe 
(too  much  imitated,  alas  I  by  our  own  Pope)  we  need  take  no 
further  notice ;  and  we  shall  say  nothing  more  on  any  of  the 
other  points  in  Boileau  which  invite  unfavourable  comment,  hut 
are  not  strictly  critical.  Let  us  judge  him  as  a  critic  only,  and 
first  on  this  piece. 
Is  it  good  criticism  ? 

This  of  course  is  far  too  large  a  question  to  answer  off-hand. 
We  must  hunt  the  answer  to  it  by  the  way  of  minor  questions, 
(MtkcU       ^^^^  *^'  ^^  ^^  original  ?  (the  least  important  but  of 
txamincuion  some  importance).     If  it  is  not,  What  does  it  add  to, 
'^**'  and  how  ingeniously  and  usefully  does  it  apply,  the 

original  from  which  it  borrows  ?  What  methods  does  it  use  ? 
To  what  extent  and  in  what  fashion  would  a  poet  adopting  it  aa 
a  manual  be  qualified  for  his  art  ?  And  lastly  (though  perhaps 
some  minor  questions  may  crop  up  in  our  passage),  What  inci- 
dental excellences  does  it  contain?  What  is  the  merit  of  the 
critical  estimates  which  the  author  makes,  in  passing  or  with 
deliberation,  of  the  authors,  great  and  small,  of  the  past  and 
the  present? 

Let  us  take  these  questions  in  order,  and  see  what  answers 
the  Art  Po^ique,  examined  without  prejudice,  but  without  fear  * 
or  favour,  can  give  to  them. 


*  They  were  probably  the  tnbul  Ug- 
Uime  which  a  luMe  etprit  might  derive 
from  hia  work. 

'^  Thk  refers  to  the  son,  Franroifl 
(1628-1680),  of  a  more  poetic  pair— 
GuiUaume  (1598-1669)  and  Claudine 
CoUetet,  The  former  of  thc»e  was 
also  a  critic  in  hia  way,  and  left,  besides 
an  ^H  Po6iique  (1668)  of  no  great 
value,  a  HUioire  dcB  Pontes  Fran^ait 


wliich,  strangely  enough,  waa  never 
printed,  aod  the  MS.  of  which  was 
burnt  by  the  Vandals  of  the  Commune 
in  187L 

^  A  humourist  might  maintain  the 
two  opposite  theees,  **Tfaat  Boileau 
ha«  genuine  authority,"  and  '^  That  Ihe 
French  are  always  craving  for  a  tyrant,** 
on  the  strength  of  a  curit>us  catena 
of  evidence  from  Voltaire*i  **  ^a  porte 
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As  to  the  first  question  there  is,  to  a  csertain  extent,  no 
difiference  of  opimon.  The  injured  Cotin  undoubtedly  had 
Want  of  truth  on  his  side,  in  the  parody  quoted  above,  as  to  a 
originalitif.  i^^ge  p^rt  of  the  AH  Fot^Hqiie.  But  what  has  not 
been  quite  sufficiently  recognised  is  that  this  is  the  best  part. 
Take  away  the  almost  (sometimes  quite)  literal  translations 
from  Horace,  and  you  will  take  away  Boileau's  backbone ;  take 
away  the  Horatian  suggestions,  and  you  will  go  far  to  deprive 
his  criticism  of  its  skeleton  altogether,  and  leave  it  a  mere 
jumble  of  promiscuous  observations.  It  would  be  interesting 
and  by  no  means  otiose — if  one  only  had  the  money  and  the 
time — to  print  the  Art  Poiiique  with  the  direct  Horatian 
borrowment  in  rubric,  the  suggested  passages  in  black  italic, 
and  the  mere  personalities,  illustrations,  flatteries,  lampoons, 
and  the  like,  in,  say,  blue.  But  I  fear  the  remains  in  ordinary 
print  would  be  wofuUy  smaU,  and  still  more  wofiilly  un* 
important.  This,  however,  would  not  matter  so  very  much  if 
Boileau  had  been  strikingly  original  in  what  he  adds,  or  had 
applied  the  Horatian  doctrine  with  striking  appropriateness  to 
the  altered  condition  of  literature.  One  would  think  it  im- 
possible, if  distinguished  instances  to  the  contrary  were  not 
known,  for  any  one  to  maintain  that  he  has  done  either. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  achievements  of  modern,  and 
practically  the  whole  of  the  achievements  of  mediaeval,  litera- 
ture up  to  his  time,  ore  simply  ignored,  or,  where  referred  to, 
ridiculously  misdescribed.  Nay  more,  Horatian  parallels  are 
got  in  by  inventing  a  history  of  what  never  existed. 

Nor  could  anything  else  possibly  happen,  considering  the 
methods  which  Boileau  chose  to  adopt     These  methods  are, 

FavUtqf   First,  the   construction  of   a  Horatian-Aristotelian 

jmihofL  \y^^  to  which  everything  has  to  be  adjusted  in  point 
of  principle;  and  of  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more. 
Secondly,  the  suggestion  as  models,  at  every  turn,  of  Latin  and 
(much  less  often)  Greek  poets,  utterly  regardless  of  the  change 
of  circumstances.     Thirdly,  the  method  of  criticism  by  Kinds 


mulheur  "  to  M&niioDtel,  who  \md  pre- 
Bumed  to  speak  lightly  of  Deapr^^ux, 
down  to  M,  EourgoiQ^ft  '^  Ou  a  difficile* 


meol  ratfloD  contra  BoUeau/'  But  to 
thoae  who  *'beftr  ui  fingikb  hottrt" 
thme  terrors  are  idle. 
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f  laying  down  the  rules  for,  and  discussing  the  ends  of,  the 
abstract  Pastoral,  the  abstract  Elegy,  the  abstract  Sonnet,  Ode, 
and  so  forth,  with  only  a  few  perfunctory  eulogies  of  actual 
exanoiples.  In  regard  to  the  tirst  and  second  it  is  enough  to 
quote  the  critic's  own  words  against  him,  and  ask  him  how 
Ovid  or  Tibullus  can  be  a  sufiicieut,  can  be  even  a  safe,  guide 
to  a  French  love-poet,  and  how  the  marvels  of  ancient  mytho- 
logy can  become  the  "machinery"  of  a  modern  epic?  In 
regard  to  the  third,  the  old  battering-ram  must  be  once  more 
applied  Pastoral,  Elegy,  Ode,  and  the  rest  (except  **  Sonnet/* 
which  is  a  fo'mi)  are  not  unequivocal  names  applied  to  ab- 
stractly existing  things,  but  mere  tickets.  Give  me  a  poem, 
and  I  will  tell  you  whether  I  think  it  a  good  or  a  bad  poem, 
and  why.  You  may,  after  that,  if  you  have  the  time  and  care 
to  take  the  trouble,  classify  it  as  epic  or  elegy,  epigram  or  ode. 
But  the  box  in  which  you  choose  to  deposit  it  does  not  really 
matter  in  the  least;  and  if  it  should  so  happen  that  there 
is  no  box  ready,  you  must  either  make,  or  do  without,  one.  Is 
the  poem  good  or  bad  as  poetry  ? — that  is  the  articulus  stafUis 
vcl  cad^ntis  critkisfjit 

But  the  most  surprising  thing  in  Boileau's  metliod,  and  the 
most  fatal,  is  the  thing  on  which  he  prides  himself  most, 
Obtttmrnqf^^^  which  has  been  most  commended  in  him^ — thg_ 
ffood  #«Me.  perpetual  appeal  to  Good  -Saase-  and  Beete<mA  It 
is  surprising,  because  Longinus,  whom  he  strangely  assumed 
to  be  a  prophet  after  his  own  heart,  had  warned  him  amply,  and 
one  might  think  irresistibly,  some  fifteen  hundred  years  before, 
*'  Heights  of  eloquence  or  of  poetry,  but  especially  of  poetry," 
that  mighty  critic  had  said,  '*  do  not  lead  to  persuasion  hd  to 
ecMcmi/J*  Now  it  is  with  Persuasion  only^ — in  the  Greek  sense, 
which  includes  intellectual  conviction  and  practical  influence — 
that  Good  Sense  and  Reason,  in  Boileau*s  sense,  can  deal.  It 
is  true  that  very  glaring  otiences  against  them  may  sometimes 
(by  no  means  always)  interfere  with  Ecstasy ;  but  the  most 


^  It  IB  interesting  and  nignificaint 
that  BoLleau'^  defenders  generally  drop 
**  Good  Sense,"  and  use,  whenever  they 
can,  the  more  ambiguoua  ant)  high* 
sounding  "Reason/*      It  ii   euflicient 


to  Bay  that  their  author  repents  '*  Good 
Sense  "  again  and  ugain,  and  obviously 
uses  Keasoii  as  a  mere  synoDynn 
for  it. 
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heroic  doses  of  either  or  both  will  never  cause  it.  Generally 
speaking — the  saying  has  of  course  the  danger  of  the  double 
edge»  but  it  is  true  for  all  that — when  Good  Sense  comes  in 
at  the  door  Ecstasy  flies  out  of  the  window,  and  when  Ecstasy 
flies  in  at  the  window,  Good  Sense  and  (the  lower)  lieason 
retire  prudishly  by  the  door  At  any  rate,  if  they  remain,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  them  to  keep  themselves  very  much  in  the 
background,  and  went  till  tliey  are  called  for.  They  may  very 
well  act  as  detectives  and  catchpolls  when  False  Ecstasy  usurps 
the  place  of  true  ;  but  like  other  police-officers  they  have  rather 
an  awkward  habit  of  mistaking  their  men.  Every  respect  is 
of  course  to  be  paid  to  them;  their  assistance  is  sometimes 
very  welcome  and  valuable  even  to  the  poet,  while  the  prose- 
writer  can  seldom  dispense  with  their  constant  surveillance. 
But  even  the  latter  may  sometimes  be  hindered  of  his  finest 
effecta  by  looking  first  to  tliem ;  while  the  Poet  who  does  so 
will  never  rise  beyond  the  lower-middle  slopes  of  Parnassus,  if 
he  even  reaches  these. 

Now,  unless  these  considerations  can  be  got  out  of  the  way, 
the  answer  to  yet  a  further  question,  What  help  does  Boileau 
give  the  Poet  ?  will  be  a  most  meagre  and  disappointing  one. 
Some  of  the  positive  helps  which  he  offers — ^the  rule  of  Good 
Sense,  and  the  empty  forms  of  Kinds— are  likely  to  be,  in  the 
first  case  positively  mischievous,  in  the  second  rather  hindering 
than  helpful.  His  historical  doctrine  is  usually  wrong,  and, 
where  not  wrong,  inadequate.  His  constant  prescription  of 
"the  ancients "^ — ^not  merely  as  gmeral  guides  in  literature — 
nobody  need  ask  for  better — ^but  as  immediate  and  particular 
models  for  all  kinds  of  literary  exercise,  will  in  its  most  rigorous 
observation  make  a  mere  translating  anachronist,  and  even  if 
more  freely  construed,  will  again  hinder  much  more  than  it 
helps. 

But  the  majority  of  Boileau's  counsels  are  not  positive  at  all» 
they  are  simply  negative :  and  negative  counsels  in  art,  when 
ArbUrory  l-h^  pupU  is  once  out  of  school  boyhood,  never  did 
prwcriptians.  much  good  yet,  and  have  often  done  a  great  deal  of 
harm.  Why  should  his  rism  ineptm  at  the  name  *'Ohilde- 
brand"  proscribe  that  name,  which  is  euphonious  enough  to 

VOL.  II.  T 
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unprejudiced  ears  ?  What  "  sensible  and  reasonable"  (we  may 
thank  him  for  these  words)  criterion  of  sound  makes  '*  Philis  " 
preferable  to  *'  Toinon  "  or,  prettier  stOl,  Toinette  ?  It  is  true, 
doubtless,  that,  for  a  continuance,  the  long  Alexandrine  divides 
best  at  the  middle ;  but  what  reason,  what  sense  is  there  in  the 
absolute  proscription  of  a  penthemimeral  or  hephthemimeral 
Cf^^ura?  In  what  does  the  welcoming  of  Pan  and  Charon, 
and  the  banishing  of  Ashtaroth  and  Beelzebub,  differ  from  the 
immortal  decision  that  "blue  uniforms  are  only  good  for  the 
artillery  and  the  Bine  Horse  "  ?    And  so  throughout 

But,  it  will  be  said,  the  Art  FoMque  is  not  Boileau's  sole 
critical  deliverance.  It  is  most  true ;  in  fact,  though  his  work 
Boikau'9  is>  ^OT  a  man  who  went  safely  beyond  the  three  score 
oihtr  works,  years  and  ten  and  half-way  to  the  four  score,^  a 
rather  scanty  work,  it  is  pervaded  with  literature  and  with 
criticism.  By  a  curious  contrast  to  those  Eoman  satirists^  of 
whom  we  spoke  erstwhile,  his  criticism  of  life  is  always  turning 
to  literature.  The  admirable  heroi-comic  satire  of  the  Lutrin 
itself  gravitates  somehow  or  other  to  the  battle  in  the  book- 
shop,  which  enables  the  poet  to  gibbet  his  victims  once  more ; 
not  to  mention  that  the  whole  fun  of  this  very  Lutrin  is  (though 
BoUeau  did  not  in  the  least  know  it)  a  sort  of  reductio  ad 
ahmrdum  of  his  own  critical  doctrines  in  the  AtL  Most  of  the 
other  pieces  are  either  directly  critical  of  a  kind,  or  the  expres- 
sion of  brief  and  rather  reluctantly  obeyed  avocations  from 
criticism.  Let  us  examine  them, — though  with  somewhat  lees 
minuteness. 

The  dominance  of  the  literary  subject  in  the  Satires  is  well 
known,  though  it  is  equally  notorious  that  illiberal 
personality  too  often  takes  the  place  of  liberal 
criticism.     Colletet's  poverty  and  parasitism;    Saint- Amant's 


T%eSatur«B. 


^  If  1  have  seemed,  or  may  B«em^  too 
bitter  in  &nj  remai-kfi  on  Boileau,  let 
me  here  obsenro  that  few  things  in 
litenry  hiBtorj  are  more  pathetic  thati 
these  Ust  feara  of  hia,  when,  ^UimuM 
itMrtMTi,  amid  the  rulna  of  the  political 
gloriea  which  he  had  celebrated,  aod  in 
a  trauaittuD  period  between  the  great 
literature  of  the  seventeenth  century 


and  that  of  the  eighteenth,  with  no 
one  but  hif  fooHish  BosweU-EekerEnann, 
Brosaettei  to  comfort  hiui^  and  no  one 
at  all  to  whom  to  look  aa  his  successori 
he  held — unconquered  and  unoonquer- 
able — to  hiH  principles,  and  died,  tu  one 
of  the  poets  to  whom  he  was  ao  unjust 
had  said, 
*'  gam  boug«ri  deboat  at  daoa  iod  raog.** 


* 
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death  from  fever,  brought  oo  by  his  ill-success  (he  would  have 
died  of  hunger  anyhow,  says  the  satirist  good-naturedly)— these 
are  the  subjects  that  interest  him  in  the  First,  In  the  Second 
to  Moli^re,  with  oblique  censure  of,  or  at  least  surprise  at  the 
easy  versification  of  the  dramatist,  he  bewails  (being  evidently 
proud  of  it)  his  own  studious  "  difficulty  "  ^  in  rhyming,  Jeats  at 
the  stock  phrases  and  cheinUes  of  others  from  Manage  to  Scud^ry. 
Even  in  the  Third — the  old  bad-dinner  satire  of  Horace  and 
Kegnier — he  brings  in  a  literary  quarrel  about  Theophile  and 
Ronsard  and  Qulnault.  The  Fifth,  to  Dangeau,  is  one  of  the 
few  which  have  hardly  any  literary  touches.  But  he  will  drag 
the  luckless  Abb^  de  Pure  into  the  Sixth  on  the  noises  and 
nuisances  of  Paris,  while  the  Seventh  is  wholly  literary,  and  is 
one  of  the  earliest  (1663)  of  his  explosions  at  bad  poets,  and 
the  Eighth,  on  the  follies  of  humanity,  naturally  takes  shots  at 
the  old  target. 

All  these,  however,  much  more  the  awkward  Tenth,  on  Women, 
and  the  very  inferior  Eleventh,  must  give  place  to  the  Ninth,  an 
imitation  of  Horace,  IL  vii,  written  in  the  author's  fortieth  or 
forty-first  year,  nominally  to  defend  himself  for  his  former 
attacks  on  his  compeers,  but  really,  of  course,  to  renew  them. 
Once  more  liis  favourite  equivalents  (only  mentioned  infwmim 
causa)  for  Gyas  and  Cloanthus— Colletet,  Pelletier,  Quinault, 
and  the  rest— appear.  Once  more  Racan  receives  partial,  and 
Thdophile  almost  total,  insult.  Here  is  the  famous  contrast  of 
le  dinq%ux.nt  du  Tas^^e  and  For  de  Virgile ;  and  here  the  still  more 
famous  lines  on  the  Cut,  embedded  in^ — and  plainly  owing  their 
complimentary  tone  to  the  fact  that  they  are  embedded  in — an 
onslaught  on  Ghapelain.  Again  and  again  the  luckless  Cotin  is 
"horsed^'  and  justified:  while  the  almost  equally  luckless 
Pelletier*  serves  as  a  foil  to  "  d*Ablancourt  et  Patru/'  The 
singular  posthumous  piece  S«r  r Equivoque,  appended  usually  as 


*  That  he  had  Uught  lUctoe  rimer 
•d^eUtment  is  the  well-knowu  bcxut  iti 
that  UDCompUment4u-y  companBoii  of 
Ilu  pupU  with  Cumeille,  by  which  he 
appeari  to  have  ndmiimtcred  a  sort 
of  pmate  UQctioD  to  hU  soul  to  atone 
ior  hit  pubUc  mjuntlce. 


'  Not  of  coiir«e  BoUeau^a  worthy 
predeoMvor  m  Art- Poetic  writing  (w. 
fi4|>fa,  pp.  117,  118),  but  an  advocate 
of  the  mid -seventeenth  century,  who 
wafl  unfortunate  enough  to  commit 
aouneta,  and  to  be  ditlikod  by  tho 
■atirist. 
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the  Twelfth  satire,  is  a  sort  of  attempt  to  generalise  and  amplify 
the  author's  horror  of  conceit  and  obscurity. 

To  dwell  on  the  minor  piecef^  of  verse,  which  are  often  literary, 
would  be  here  impossible  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  include 
The  Epi-  ^^^  ^^^  epigrams  on  Corneille's  Agisilas  and  Attila^ 
grams  and  and  numerous  assaults  on  Perrault.  The  Epistles  are 
Epi8t  ea.  ^^^  nearly  ao  full  of  our  matter  as  the  Satires ;  but 
the  Seventh  (to  Racine  on  the  success  of  the  opposition  Fhidre 
by  the  hated  Pradon)  and  the  Tenth  (on  his  own  verses)  belong 
to  ua»  The  first  of  these  has  been  very  highly,  and  in  part 
quite  deservedly,  praised.  The  reference  to  the  death  and  the 
almost  dishonoured  grave  of  ilolit^re,  though  slightly  theatrical, 
is  both  vigorous  and  really  touching;  the  eulogy  of  F^acine 
himself  is,  in  the  circumstances,  but  allowably  excessive ;  and 
the  half-flattering,  half-boasting  mention  of  his  own  enjoyment 
of  the  favour  of  the  *' great,"  from  Louis  to  La  Eochefoucauld, 
would  be  tolerable  if  it  were  not  mainly  a  vehicle  for  fresh  abuse 
of  Linifere  and  Tallemant,  of  Perrin  and  Pradon  himself. 

The  prose  is  equally  saturated  with  criticism.     The  dialogue 

on  Les  Hiros  dt  Boman,  which  Fontenelle  could  have  done 

admirably,  Boileau   has  not   done   very  well;    but  hia  satire 

Proee—The  ^^  ^^^  extraordinary  bastard  kind  of  romance  with 

H^TOB  de      which  France  at  this  time  deluged  Europe  is  not  ill- 

^^R^fllr-  ^«>^»*i^d'  though  rather  ill-informed.^     The  Letters 

ionaaur       are  fuU  enough  of  criticism.     But  the  two  chief 

Longin.        prose  documents  from  which  (at  least  from  their 

titles)  something  really  important  may  be  expected,  are  the 

DisseHatiofi  on  the  story  of  Giocondo,  as  told  by  its  inventor  and 

by  La  Fontaine,  and  the  B^Jkxions  s^ur  Longin,    These  last, 

however,  the  reader  need  hardly  trouble  himself  with:  they 

may  even  be  classed  among  the  impieties  of  criticism.    Boileau, 

little  as  he  could  have  appreciated,  did  at  least  know  the  Great 

Unknown.     He  translated  him ;  he  calls  him  very  truly  k  plus 

grand,  and  more  questionably  h  plus  siv^re^  of  ancient  critics, 

^  Even     kk     &dmirer»    admit    kifl  others,    ddI.    Attempta    to    re-create 

atrattge    ignoriog    of    the    fact    that  antiquity.      Thie  of  oour&e   does  Dot 

Madeleine  de    Solidary    inieiuicd    her  exempt    them    from    blame;    hut    it 

pereoQBges  to  be  modern — ^that  tbey  requires  a  differeat  Bort  of  blame, 
were  mere   dUgniaeB    of    C<»Qdl^    aad 
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But  these  jR0€xio7tson  Loaginus  are  in  fact  refiections  on  Charles 
Perrault,  a  very  clever  person,  but  not  in  the  least  like 
Longimis:  and  the  texts  from  the  riepl^'Ti^oi/?,  which  are  put 
at  the  head  of  each  chapter,  often  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
subject  at  all,  and  in  almost  every  case  might  almost  as  well 
have  been  selected  from  the  first  book  he  picked  up.  In  the 
particular  dispute  I  am  with  him,  and  not  with  Perrault;  but 
the  first  exclamation  of  any  real  lover  of  the  real  classics  who 
reads  the  piece  must  be  Nori  tali  mtadlio  !  Boileau,  as  always, 
ia  arrogant  and  rude ;  as  sometimes  elsewhere  his  scholarship  is 
not  beyond  suspicion,  though  it  had  an  easy  triumph  over  the 
almost  total  absence  of  the  same  quality  in  his  adversary ;  but, 
as  he  is  very  seldom,  he  is  confused,  desultory,  heavy.  To  those 
who  think  that  criticism  is  the  art  of  scolding,  the  ESflexions  stir 
Longin  may  seem  to  be  a  creditable  exercise  in  it :  hardly  to 
others» 

Almost  the  only  critical  essay  of  the  proper  kind  that  we 
have  from  this  famous  critic  is  the  other  piece  mentioned  above 
Tht^^DU-    — ^^®  "Dissertation  on  t\m  Joconde''    The  occasion 
HTiaUcfti  on    was  not  unpromising,     A  certain  M.  de  Saint-GiUes, 
°  seriously  or  otherwise,  had  preferred  the  version  of 

Ario8to*s  tale  by  one  Bouillon  to  that  of  La  Fontaine,  and  the 
question  (which  had  taken  the  form  of  a  bet  between  Saiot- 
Gilles  and  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  de  Bretiguy)  was  referred  to 
Boileau  for  decision.  I  confess  that  I  have  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  up  the  works  of  M.  de  Bouillon :  the  specimens 
that  Boileau  gives  are  quite  enough,  and  he  exercises  his  ferule 
like  the  vigorous  and  (within  limits)  accurate  and  useful  peda- 
gogue that  he  is.  But,  unluckily,  he  thinks  it  necessary  not 
merely  to  prefer  La  Fontaine  to  Bouillon,  but  to  belittle 
ArioBto  ^  in  favour  of  La  Fontaine.  I  defy  anybody — French- 
man or  non  -  Frenchman  ^ — ^to  have,  within  certain  limits,  a 
greater  admiration  for  La  Fontaine  than  I  have;  and  I  am 
heretical  enough  to  like  the  Conies  even  better  than  the  Fables. 


^  The  ooDdeseetidiiii^  pnuBe  of  "  AH* 
oste  cl  bcm/Mc*  comiquet^'*  iaA.  P.,  iii. 
291,  can  h&rdly  be  regarded  a«  a  Bet*o£r^ 
especially  aa  just  before  (I  218)  be  bad 


fltagmatiBed  hini|  emphafljaing  the  stig- 
ma bj  a  note,  ae  "  follein&Dt  idolAtre  et 
paleD." 
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But  why  thia  miserable  setting  of  two  great  things  against  each 
other  ?  Why  not  like  both  ?  This  is  what  critics  of  the  Boileau 
type  cannot  do :  they  rauat  have  their  rat-pit  of  false  comparisou, 
their  setting- by^ihe-ears,  their  belittling  in  order  to  exalt  It 
must  be  said  that  Boileau  is  justly  punished.  His  usual  entical 
censures  are  so  vague  and  general — he  is  so  apt  to  tell  us  that 
So-and-so  is  a  bad  poet  without  showing  us  how  he  is  bad — that 
he  escapes  confutation.  Not  so  here.  In  the  first  place  he 
shows,  aa  perhaps  we  might  have  anticipated,  that  worst  of 
critical  defects,  an  inability  to  **  take"  his  author.  He  is  very 
angry  with  the  famous  grave  beginning  of  the  tavern-keeper's 
much  less  than  grave  story — the  stately  Adolfn,  re  de'  Laru^o- 
bardi,  and  the  rest.  He  thinks  that  **  ie  bon  messer  Ludovico  " 
had  forgotten,  or  rather  did  not  care  for,  the  precept  of  his 
Horace,  "Versibna  exponi  tragicis  res  comica  non  vult" 

Undoubtedly  Messer  Ludovico  did  not  care  one  of  hia  favourite 
turnips  for  it !  And,  according  to  the  key  of  humour  in  which 
he  was  writing— a  key  struck  before  him,  but  never  so  well  as 
by  him,  in  Italian,  familiar  in  English,  but  unknown  in  French 
till  recently — he  was  quite  right  in  this  negligence.  Boileau 
proceeds  to  give  rules  for  "  telling  an  absurd  thing  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  intimate  to  the  reader  that  you  do  not  yourself 
believe  it/'  Very  good ;  that  is  the  Lutrm  way — a  capital  way 
too;  but  not  the  only  one.  And  Ariosto  is  at  least  entitled 
to  try  this  other,  in  which  he  succeeds  so  admirably  to  all  who 
have  eyes  or  ears  and  will  use  them.  The  critic,  again,  is  very 
angry  with  Ariosto  for  making  Giocondo  abstain  from  poniard- 
ing his  wife  because  of  the  love  he  bore  her.  "  II  n'y  a  point  de 
passion  plus  tragique  et  plus  violente  que  la  jalousie  qui  nait 
d'un  extreme  amour/'  Let  us  not  remark  too  unkindly  that 
Despr^aux'  knowledge  of  un  extrimc  ammir  was,  by  all  accounts, 
including  his  own,  the  reverse  of  experimental  His  error  is 
more  widespreading.  It  is  part  of  that  unlucky  arrangement 
of  **  typed"  kinds — ^not  less  of  character  and  passion  than  of 
writing  —  which  the  neo-classic  system  insists  upon.  Your 
passions,  like  your  poetic  forms,  are  all  pigeon -holed,  and  their 
conduct  prescribed  to  them.  You  must  "  keep  the  type  "  once 
more.     Four  le  honkeur  du  genre  kumain,  Ariosto  knew  better. 
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We  must  not,  tempting  as  it  ia,  dwell  on  the  plea  that 
Giocondo's  honest  agony,  *'  a  quelque  chose  de  tragique  qui  ne 
vaut  rien  dans  un  conte  k  rire,"  while  La  Fontaine's  easy-going 
wittol  is  quite  a  cheerful  object ;  on  the  inestimable  cry  of  out- 
raged verisimilitude,  '*  Oii  eat-ce  que  Joeonde  trouve  si  vite  une 
hostie  sacr^e  pour  faire  jurer  le  roi?*'  or  on  the  extraordinary 
caauiatry  as  to  the  time  occupied,  in  the  two  versions,  by  the 
climax  of  the  triple  arrangement  of  Fiammetta.  In  this,  as 
in  the  remarkable  letter  of  reconciliation  to  Ferrault,^  one 
is  at  first  inclined  to  snapect  irony ;  but  in  neither  case  will 
the  hypothesis  work  ouL  Here  Boileau  presents  what  looks 
like  a  caricature  of  the  "classical"  criticism;  yet  it  exactly 
coincides  with  his  general  precepts  elsewhere.  There  he  gives 
away  almost,  not  quite,  the  whole  of  the  Ancient  case  by  ad- 
mitting the  superiority  of  the  moderns  after  a  fashion  which, 
if  we  took  it  to  be  ironical,  would  reflect  upon  his  own  familiar 
friends  and  patterns — Molifere,  La  Fontaine,  and  Eacine. 

In  fact,  recent  and  repeated  reading  of  Boileau  has  made  me 
doubt  whether  he  had  an^f  critical  principle,  except  that  of 
A  **Soli'  Good  Sense.  He  almost  says  so  in  so  many  words 
/diun  (if  in  the  Art  Poitiqm;  his  general  or  particular  sayings 
Seme.  eigg^iig|.g  say  it  over  again  with  mere  change  of 
name  and  instance*  If  he  loved  the  classics,  it  was  because 
the  classics  he  knew  best — ^the  Latins  of  the  Augustan  age — do 
probably  observe  this  "good-sense"  standard  more  than  any 
other  great  writers  of  any  time  but  his  own.  And  if  he  was 
unjust  to  the  great  writers  of  the  time  just  before  his  own,  and 
savage  to  the  small  among  his  contemporaries,  it  was  because 
the  prevailing  fashion,  for  two  or  three  generations,  had  set  in  a 
direction  which  Good  Sense  alone  must  constantly  disapprove. 
Now  Good  Sense  is  not  a  high  tribunal,  but  a  very  low  one, — 
we  were  better  off  with  our  old  friend  Furor  Poeticus,  though 
be  did  sometimes  talk,  and  encourage  the  talking  of,  nonsense. 
The  mere  "  Solifidian  "  of  GiDod  Sense  knows  nothing,  and  can 
know  nothing,  about  poetry. 

Nay  more,  one  may  ask  wibliout  real  impertinence.  Is  Boileau'a 

1  Written  in   1700  and  published  nejtt  year.     Letter  vl  of  the  ofdizuvy 

eollection. 
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Art  Fo^tiqm  in  any  vital  and  important  sense  an  Art  of  Poetxy 
at  all,  any  more  than  it  is  an  Art  of  Pig-breeding,  or  of  Pottery- 
making,  or  of  P}Totechnies  ?  In  all  these  useful  and  agreeable 
pursuits — for  the  matter  of  that  in  all  other  arts,  trades,  pro- 
fessions, employments,  and  vocations — it  is  desirable  to  know 
what  you  are  about,  to  proceed  cautiously  and  sensibly,  to 
choose  the  right  materials,  to  combine  them  in  the  right  way, 
not  to  go  beyond  your  powers  and  means,  to  vary  your  appeals 
to  the  public,  to  take  good  advice,  to  observe  the  practice  of 
proved  success  in  the  particular  department,  to  study  its  kinds 
and  species  carefully,  not  to  launch  out  too  far  nor  restrain  your 
operations  too  much,  and  to  observe  the  laws  of  morality  and 
propriety  throughout.  But  what  is  there  specially  poeiical  in 
all  this  ?  Or  what  does  Boileau  add  to  this  to  make  his  treatise 
specially  poetical  ?  A  few^ — decidedly  few — technical  cautions 
of  the  lower  kind,  not  all  of  them  unquestionable ;  some  general 
or  mediate  rules,  mostly  borrowed  from  Horace,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  more  questionable  still ;  some  literary  history  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  utterly  worthless ;  and  a  seasoning  of  mostly 
spiteful  hits  at  poets  he  dislikes. 

But,  they  say — and  this  is  practically  the  stronghold  to  which 
they  all  retire — "■  Look  at  his  practical  services  to  French  litera- 
The  plea  for  ^^""^  ^^^  French  poetry.  Look  at  the  badness  of  the 
his  pradkal  Styles  he  attacked,  and  the  completeness  with  which 
»a^nc€4,  ^^  cleared  them  away.  What  a  reformer  !  What  a 
Hercules  purging  the  poetic  country  of  monsters  and  malefactors ! 
Can  you  possibly  deny  this  merit  ? " 

Let  nothing  be  denied — or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  affirmed — 
before  everything  has  been  considered.  What  are  the  facts  ? 
Hiumicai  ^^^^^^^  came  at  the  end — at  the  very  end — of  a 
txamiftatim  Stage  of  French  poetry  which  had  been  rather  a 
o/Uiu,  long  one,  and  unquestionably  one  of  very  chequered 

and  not  very  highly  distinguished  performance.  The  some- 
what hasty  theories,  and  the  often  splendid,  but  nearly  ahvays 
unequal,  practice  of  the  PUiade,  had  given  place  to  a  sort  of 
rococo  individualism,  to  the  bastard  and  easily  ignoble  kinds 
of  parody  and  burlesque,  or  to  corrupt  followinga  of  Spanish 
and  Italian  practice.    Many  charming,  and  some  fine,  things 
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(including  that  stately  passage  of  Chapelain's  which  many 
daseical  critics,  who  scoff  at  his  name,  have  admired  when 
all  but  literally  translated  in  The  Decried  Village)  had  been 
written ;  but  the  writers  had  constantly  dropped  from  them  to 
the  trivial  and  the  bombastic.  But  when  Boileau  began  seri- 
ously to  write  in  1663-64,*  this  period  was  in  its  very  last 
stage.  It  could  not  have  lasted  much,  or  any,  longer  if  there 
had  been  no  Boileau  at  alL  Of  his  actual  victima  some  were 
long  dead ;  others  were  very  old  men ;  the  younger  were  persona 
of  no  importance,  ephem^a^  whether  critical  or  poetical,  which 
would  have  died  with  the  day.  The  smoky  torch  of  Th^ophile 
— a  true  poetic  torch  for  all  its  smoke — had  flickered  out  nearly 
forty  years  before.  Cyrano,  to  whom  Boileau  gives  con  temptuous 
blessing  in  part,  only  that  he  may  ban  him  and  others  more 
efTectively,  had  slept  in  peace  for  eight  years.  Saint-Aniant, 
who  had  real  poetic  gift,  and  who,  if  he  was  no  scholar  in  the 
ancient  tongues,  knew  the  modern  in  a  fashion  which  puts 
Boileau's  ignorance  of  their  literatures  to  shame,  had  met  the 
end  described  so  feelingly  by  his  critic  some  three  years  earlier. 
Chapelain  was  a  man  of  sixty-seven ;  Cotin  one  of  sixty*  It 
is  by  attacking  not  the  dead  and  decrepit,  but  the  young  and 
risings  that  a  man  shows  himself  a  great  warrior  and  a  useful 
citizen  in  criticism.  In  fact,  the  principles  of  correctness 
which  Boileau  espoused  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  practically 
taken  up  long  before,  even  by  poor  creatures  like  the  Abb^ 
d'Aubignac,  in  certain  departments,  and  Chapelain  himself  had 
smitten  in  this  sense  before  he  felt  the  wounds 

Still  less  can  Boileau  be  allowed  any  credit  for  the  great 
achievements  which  undoubtedly  took  place  during  his  own 
middle  life.  The  glories  of  French  literature  in  verse  (and,  as 
far  as  the  three  first  go^  in  poetry),  about  1664,  are  Corneille, 
Eacine,  La  Fontaine,  Moli^re,  Corneille  had  been  writing 
before  Boileau  was  born :  the  only  piece  of  his  which  Boileau 
praises  generously  was  produced  in  the  year  of  the  critic's 
birth ;  and  that  critic  is  silent  about  most  of  the  Master*s  work, 
and  sneers  ignobly  at  its  later   examples.      The 


magnificent 


^  The  First  ftDd  Sixth  SAtirea  ar« 
%  little,  and  «oaie  amiUler  pi«ce«  much, 


earlier  than  thia,  but  they  are  mde* 
ciaiTe  aDd  unimportaat. 
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genius  of  Moli^re  owed  nothing  to  Boileau  in  its  beginmtigs, 
and  accepted  little^  if  anything,  from  his  criticism  in  its  per- 
fection ;  while  not  all  of  its  results  were  cordially  welcomed  by 
the  critic,  personal  friends  as  they  were.  La  Fontaine,  an  older 
man  than  Boileau  by  fifteen  years,  was  atill  more  independent 
of  him  at  the  beginning,  shows  extremely  little  mark  of  any 
influence  from  him  at  any  time,  and,  for  all  their  friendship, 
experienced  from  him  tiie  almost  unaccountable  omission  of  his 
favourite  kind,  the  Fable  (unlike  the  Ctmte.B.  perfectly  "un- 
objectionable '*  one),  in  the  Ari  Po^tiqm  itself.  There  remains 
Racine,  and,  if  the  schooling  and  training  of  Eacine  seem  to  any 
one  so  great  a  thing  that  his  schoolmaster  and  trainer  becomes, 
ipso  facto,  one  of  the  Bi  majarm  of  criticism,  there  is  not  much 
more  to  be  said.  But  there  is  something :  and  it  is  this.  In 
the  first  place,  to  assume  that  Eacine*s  genius  could  not  ha%'e 
made  its  own  way  without  Boilean's  meatorship,  is  to  pay  a 
far  worse  compliment  to  that  genius  than  some  not  very  fervent 
Racinians  can  allow ;  and,  in  the  second,  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  his  criticism  is  against  that  of  Racine's  very  best  work. 
If  I  cared  to  do  so,  I  think  I  could  show  that  Pfikirt  herself 
comes  within  the  Bola^an*  maledictions.  As  for  Athalie,  the 
very  admirers  of  Boileau  have  asked  how,  after  his  unsparing 
censure  of  the  religious  epic,  he  could  tolerate  the  religious 
drama  ? 

Have  we  done  ?  Not  quite.  After  such  a  reformation,  after 
such  labours  of  Hercules  as  we  have  held  up  to  us,  we  are 
entitled  to  expect  a  new  crop,  a  new  breed  of  poets  rising 
everywhere  from  the  purged  and  heartened  land.  Is  the  poetic 
product  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
France  ao  admirable,  so  refreshing,  such  a  contrast  to  the 
period  of  Chapelain  and  Saint-Ainaut?  I  have  some  small 
acquaintance  with  French  literature,  but  I  am  unable  to  supply 
the  names  of  the  "Poets  like  Shakespeare,  Beautiful  souls," 
who,  formed  by  the  precepts  of  the  Art  PMique,  rush  in  crowds 


^  Cf.  BoUmTM,  On  the  other  hand, 
the  M«T.  J.  Garbett,  whom  anti- 
Tractftrian  feeling  made  Professor  of 
Poetry  at  Oxford  when  Iwiac  Williama 


waa  a  candidato,  hm  "Bollevian"  {Ih 
Re  Critica  PrceUcti&nfBf  Oiford,  1847, 
PrtBi  iv.  i.)  I  am  not  bigoted  on  the 
point. 
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upon  the  sight  dnriDg  that  period.  But,  it  will  be  said,  time 
must  be  given — the  French  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century  is 
the  work  of  Boileau  through  his  disciples.  It  is :  and  by  these 
fruits  may  he  and  they  be  justly  judged.  He  cannot,  indeed, 
claim  the  admirable  light  work  of  Piron  and  the  rest :  some  of 
it  very  nearly;  or  quite,  incurs  his  anathemas,  and  all  is  com- 
posed more  or  less  outside  his  precepts,  and  in  accordance  with 
tlie  practice  of  La  Fontaine  rather  than  with  his.  But  he  can 
claim  the  Menriade,  and,  in  part,  the  odes  of  J,  B.  Rousseau — ^he 
may  be  permitted  even  to  assume  the  laurels  of  Delille  and  of 
Le  ^x\m '  Pindare,  Perhaps,  despite  the  sacred  adage,  the 
growth  of  the  thorn  does  indicate  the  strength  and  genuineness 
of  the  vine,  and,  perhaps,  it  can  only  be  a  fig  which  is  so  fertile 
in  such  stately  thistles. 

But  the  real  weakness  of  Boileau's  criticism  does  not  fully 
appear  till  we  come  to  examine  him  on  the  true  ground*  What 
«  tj.  ^  are  his  actual  critical  deliverances,  on  concrete 
remarks  critical  poiuts,  worth  ?  We  have  seen  something  of 
on  htm,  ^jj^  answer  to  this  already.  A  certain  amount  of 
his  condemning  censure — though  nearly  always  expressed  with- 
out urbaneness,  without  humanity,  with  the  hectoring  and 
bullying  tone  of  an  ill-conditioned  schoolmaster,  or  the  venom 
of  a  spiteful  rival — must  be  validated  j  there  is  no  lack  of  bad 
writers  at  any  time,  and  Boileau 's  provided  a  plentiful  crop  of 
them.  But  in  most  instances  these  writers  were  unimportant 
weeds,  who  would  have  been  cast  into  the  oven  on  the  morrow 
of  their  flourishing,  if  Boileau  had  never  written  a  line.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  the  two  greatest  writers,  in  verse 
or  drama,  of  his  own  day  and  country,  Corneille  and  Molifere. 
he  loses  no  opportunity  of  censuring  the  one,  and  accords,  till 
after  his  death,  but  faint  and  limited  praise  to  the  other. 
Even  his  misbeloved  ancients  he  cannot  praise  with  the  mingled 
enthusiasm  and  acuteness  that  mark  Longinus,  or  even  Dio- 
nysius.  The  great  merit  of  Virgil,  in  his  eyes,  is  that  Virgil 
manages  mythological  "machines'*  so  deftly:  and,  if  we  look 
elsewhere  at  what  he  says  of  writers  so  different  as  iEschylus 
and  Ovid,  we  shall  find  a  flat  generality,  with  no  attempt  even 
at  the  mot  propre.     Only  on  the  satirists,  at  least  on  Horace 
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and  Juvenal,  is  he  better.  For  Boileau,  as  we  have  said,  was 
a  satirist  to  the  core,  to  the  finger-tips,  and  here  he  speaks  as 
he  feels.  If  we'want  his  opinion  on  great  modern  foreign  poets, 
we  have  it  explicitly  on  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  implicitly  in  his 
silence  about  almost  everybody  else, 

I  am  not  conscious  of  any  unfairness  or  omission,  though  I 
do  not  pretend  to  a  mere  colourless  impartiality,  in  this  survey ; 
and  after  it  I  think  we  may  go  back  to  the  general  question, 
may  ask,  Is  this  a  great  or  even  a  good  critic  ?  and  may  answer 
it  in  the  negative.  That  Boileau  was  important  to  his  own  time 
may  be  granted ;  that  he  was  no  ill  scavenger  of  certain  sorts 
of  literary  rubbish  may  be  granted ;  that  he  gave  help  to  those 
who  chose  to  tread  in  the  limited  path  to  which  France  was 
confining  herself,  so  that  they  might  tread  it  with  somewhat 
more  grace,  with  much  more  of  firmness  and  confidence  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  done — that,  in  short,  he  did  for 
France  something  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  Dryden  did 
for  England,  may  be  granted.  This  is  not  exactly  a  small  thing. 
But  before  we  call  it  a  great  one  we  must  look  at  the  other  side. 
Boileau  did  not,  like  Dryden,  leave  escapes  and  safety-valves  to 
the  spirit  that  was  too  mighty  for  the  narrower  channels  of  poetic 
style;  he  exhibited  none  of  his  contemporary's  catholicity  of 
mind  and  taste ;  he  had  none  of  his  noble  enthusiasms,  none 
of  his  constructive  power  and  progressive  flexibility  in  positive 
critical  estimate.  The  good  that  he  did  is  terribly  chequered 
by  the  consideration  that,  in  sharpening  certain  edges  of  the 
French  mind,  he  blunted  and  distorted  others  in  a  fashion  which, 
after  two  hundred  years,  has  not  been  fully  remedied  A  great 
man  of  letters,  perhaps ;  a  craftsmanlike  "  finisher  of  the  law," 
and  no  ill  pedagogue  in  literature  certainly :  but  a  great  critic  ? 
Scarcely,  I  think. 

Two  writers  at  least,  whom  few  would  call  lesser  men  of  letters 
than  Boileau,  and  in  whom  some  may  see  greater  qualifications 
La  Brtiy^rt  for  criticism,  must  be  much  more  briefly  dealt  with, 
and  F^neloru  partly  because  in  their  case  no  controversy  is  needed, 
partly  because  their  actual  contributions  to  criticism  form  but 
a  very  small  part  of  their  work,  and  partly  also  because  neither 
aimed  at  for  himself,  or  has  received  from  posterity  and  tradi- 
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tion,  any  very  prominent  place  as  a  critic.  These  are  La 
Bmylie  and  F^nelon.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that 
either  is  in  deliberate  or  conscious  opposition  to  the  ligislateur 
du  Famasse.  Their  general  conscious  principles  are  much  the 
same  as  his ;  they  are,  like  him,  uncompromising  defenders 
of  the  Ancients,  and  though  Ft^nelon  has  a  private  crotchet 
about  poetic  prose,  yet  the  non-essentiality  of  verse  to  poetry 
had  been  a  general,  if  not  a  universal,  tenet  with  antiquity. 
But  whether  in  consequence  of  that  impatience  of  despotism 
which  those  who  love  to  mix  literary  and  political  history  have 
seen  in  the  second  generation  of  the  sUcle  de  Louis  XIV.,  as 
compared  with  the  first ;  or  from  the  fact  that,  as  compared  with 
Eoileau,  they  were  much  more  of  Greek,^  and  less  of  purely 
Latin  students ;  or  simply  as  a  result  of  what  has  been  justly 
attributed  to  both,^  the  predominance  of  the  sens  propre  over 
mere  observation  of  the  cominunis  scnsus — it  is  certain  that  both, 
and  especially  F^nelon,  display  much  more  individualism,  and 
at  the  same  time  much  more  catholicity*  It  may  be  added 
that  they  know  more,  and  are  to  some  extent  (though  to  no 
large  one)  free  from  that  hopeless  ignoring  of  older  French 
literature  which  was  Boileau's  greatest  fault. 

La  Bruy^re'fl  ^  contribution  is  contained  in  the  opening  sec- 
tion, "  Des  Ouvrages  de  rEsprit^*'  of  his  famous  CaracUres.  It 
The**Bt9  *^  ^^^  ^^^"  long;  it  ia — as  according  to  the  plan  of 
Ouvragu  de  the  work  it  IS  not  merely  entitled  but  obliged  to  be 
fEtpnt,  — studiously  desultory;  and  it  is  not  perhaps  im- 
proved by  the  other  necessity  of  throwing  much  of  it  into  por- 
traits of  imaginary  persons,  who  are  sometimes  no  doubt  very 
close  copies  of  real  ones.  But  it  contains  some  open  and  undis- 
guised judgments  of  the  great  writers  of  the  past,  and  a  number 
of  astonishingly  original,  pregnant,  and  monumentally  phrased 
observations  of  a  general  character.  In  fact  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  La  Bruyfere  is,  after  Dryden,  who  had  preceded 
him  by  twenty  years,  the  first  very  great  man  of  letters  in 

^  *'  Greek,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  book  cited  ftbove. 
All  knowledge,"  09  Dr  FoUiott  calla  it,  ^  EditionB  ftgaio  intiuiDerable  ;   but 

is  oertAinly  not  lese  io  in  criticiam  thiw  uone,  I  think,  cau  compare  with  that 

elsewhere.  of  M.   Servois   in   the  QrQnd$  £cri» 

*  By  M.  BoutgoiD  in  the  interesting  raiW  Fran^U  (Paris,  1865-1882). 
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modern  times  who  gave  himself  to  Criticism  with  a  compara- 
tively unshackled  mind,  and  who  has  put  matter  of  permanent 
value  in  her  treasuries  without  being  a  professional  rhetorician 
or  commentator  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  famous  overture 
Tout  est  dit,  for  it  is  merely  a  brilliant  example  of  the  kind  of 
paradox -shell  or  rocket,  half  truth,  half  falsehood,  which  a 
writer  of  the  kind  explodes  at  the  beginning  of  his  entertain- 
Oeneral  ment,  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  readers,  and  let 
observatunu.  them  see  the  brilliancy  of  the  stars  that  drop  from 
it.  But  how  astonishing  is  it,  in  the  1 7th  section,  to  find,  two 
huodred  years  and  more  ago,  the  full  Flaubertian  doctrine  of 
the  '*  single  word  "  laid  down  with  confidence,  and  without  an 
apparent  sense  that  the  writer  is  saying  anything  new !  *  No 
matter  that  soon  after,  in  20,  we  find  an  old  fallacy,  ever 
new,  put  in  the  words,  "  Le  plaisir  de  la  critique  nous  6te  celui 
d'etre  vivement  touches  de  tr6s*belles  choses."  If  criticism  does 
this  it  is  the  wrong  criticism — the  criticism  d  la  Boileau,  and  not 
the  criticism  after  the  manner  of  Longieus.  A  man  may  have 
spent  a  lifetime  in  reading  **  overthwart  and  endloug "  (as  the 
M&rte  cC Arthur  says)  in  every  direction  of  literature,  in  reading 
always  critically,  and  in  reading  for  long  years  as  professional 
reviewer,  and  yet  feel  as  keenly  as  ever  the  literary  charm 
which  age  cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale,  —  the  "strong 
pleasure  *'  of  the  beautiful  word. 

But  how  well  he  recovers  himself,  among  other  things,  with 
the  remarks  on  the  Cid,  and  the  difference  between  the  fine  and 
the  faultless  at  30  !  with  the  declaration  of  independence  imme- 
diately following  in  31,  and  practically  drawing  a  cancel  through 
the  whole  critical  teaching  of  Boileau!  "Quand  une  lecture 
vous  ^Ifeve  Tesprit,  *  .  .  ne  cherchez  pas  une  autre  rfegle  pour 
juger;  il  est  bon*"  How  delicate  his  remarks  in  37  on  the 
delicacy  of  touch,  the  illogical  but  impeccable  concatenation, 
the  justice  of  phrase,  of  the  best  feminine  writing !  Kot  a  few 
of  his  observations  are  paraphrases  or,  as  it  were,  echoes  of 
Longinus  himself,  whom  he  has  assimilated  as  Longinus'  trans- 
lator never  could  have  done.  And  if  some  further  remarks  on 
criticism  in  63  seem  to  regard  rather  the  abuse  than  the  nature 


>  "Entre  toutefi  lea  diff^rentea  ex* 
presBionA  qui  peuvent  rendre  une  eeule 


de  Do«  peoB^  U  n'y  en  a  qu^une  qui 
Boit  k  Ixjnne,"  ho^—M.  cii,^  L  118. 
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of  the  art — if  the  famous  "  Un  homme  ii4  Chretien  et  Fmn- 
(jais  86  trouve  contraint  dans  la  aatire;  les  grands  sujeta  lui 
&ont  d^fendus,"  is  half  a  political  grumble  and  half  a  paralogism, 
which  was  to  be  accepted  with  fatal  results  in  the  oext  ceetury 
— both  thia  and  other  things  are  redeemed  throughout  by  the 
general  independence  and  freshness  of  the  judgment,  the  vigour 
and  decision  of  the  phrase.  In  the  judgments  of  authors  above 
referred  to  (which  begin  at  38  and  continue  for  some  eight  or 
nine  numbers,  to  be  resumed  with  special  reference  to  drama- 
tists and  dramas  a  little  later),  it  is  especially  possible  to  ap- 
preciate La  Bruyere's  idiosyncrasy  as  a  critic,  the  vivacity  and 
power  of  his  natural  endowments  in  this  direction,  and  his 
drawback,  arising  partly  from  sheer  acceptance  of  prevailing 
opinion,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  he  is  merely  coasting  the 
subject  on  his  way  to  others. 

In  the  joint  or  contrasted  judgment  of  Terence  and  Molifere 
the  modern  man,  according  to  his  kind,  may  find  something 
Judgments  either  to  laugh  or  to  be  irritated  at.  Some  would  as 
qf  authors,  gQQu  think  of  Comparing  the  dribbling  tap  of  a  jar 
of  distilled  water  to  the  Falls  of  Schafifhausen.  But  La  Bruy^re 
practically  shows  himself  as  conscious  of  the  truth  as  his  time 
would  let  him  be  when,  allowing  Terence  purity,  exactness  to 
rule,  polish,  elegance,  character  {i.e.,  type- character),  he  ruins  all 
by  admitting  that  "  il  n'a  manqu^  k  lui  que  d*6tre  moins  froid*" 
And  if  (as  many  did  then,  and  some  do  now)  he  takes  that 
wrong  view  of  style  and  language  which  permits  them  to  accuse 
Moli^re  of  **  jargon,"  of  barbarism,  he  gives  him  fire,  naivete,  a 
fount  of  real  pleasantry,  exact  representation  ("imitation")  of 
manners,  imagery,  and  "the  scourge  of  ridicule."  "What  a 
man,"  he  says,  "  you  could  have  made  of  these  two ! "  though 
how  you  can  join  tire  and  froid,  and  what  would  have  been  left 
of  Terence's  old-maidish  neatness  when  joined  to  such  a  husband. 
Heaven  and  Apollo  only  know !  But  we  can  see  very  well  that 
La  Bruyfere  admires  Moliire  because  he  does  admire  him,  and 
Terence  because  he  is  told  to  do  so. 

The  conjunction,  even  in  conti'ast,  of  Malherbe  and  Th^ophile 
lias  puzzled  some  folk;  but,  as  M*  Servois  points  out,  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  chronology,  and  Boileau  had  done  it  before. 
And  it  is  very  noteworthy  that  La  Bruyfere  does  not  hear  hardly 
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oil  Theophile.  The  remark  that  Marot  seems  more  modem  than 
Konsard  is  perfectly  well  founded.  And  if  there  is  some  oddity 
in  his  surprise  that  Marot,  "  natural  and  easy  as  he  is,  did  not 
make  of  Eonsard,  so  full  of  verve  and  fire,  a  poet  better  than 
either  of  them  actually  is ,'*  it  is  much  less  odd,  and  much  more 
acute,  than  it  looks  at  iirst  sight.  The  judgment  of  Eabelais, 
a  famous  one,  if  not  wholly  wide-eyed,  keeps  its  eyes  singularly 
wide  open  for  so  artificial  an  age :  and  there  is  a  whole  volume 
in  the  double  defence  of  Montaigne  against  opposite  criticisms, 
to  the  effect  that  he  is  too  full  of  thought  for  some  men,  and  too 
natural  in  his  mode  of  thinking  for  others. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  unnamed  author  aimed  at 
in  52  is  Moli^re,  and  the  most  fervent  of  "Cornelians"  can 
hardly  quarrel  with  the  judgment  that  Corneille  is  unequalled 
where  he  is  good,  hut  more  often  unequal  to  himselL  La 
Bmyere  seems,  though  rather  furtively,  to  set  the  awful 
Unities  at  nought  in  this  great  dramatist's  favour ;  and  he  is 
both  just  and  happy  in  praising  the  variety  of  CorneLlle  as 
compared  to  the  monotony  of  Eacine,  The  whole  article,  wliich 
is  a  long  one,  is  distinctly  on  the  Cornelian  side,  though  far 
from  unjust  to  Racine ;  and  one  can  well  understand  the  dis- 
concerting effect  which  it  seems  to  have  produced  on  Voltaire. 

On  the  whole,  the  only  reasons  for  not  ranking  La  Bruyfere's 
criticism  very  high  indeed  are  that  there  is  so  little  of  it,  and 
that  it  is  obviously  the  work  of  a  man  to  whom  it  is  more 
a  casual  pastime  than  a  business — who  has  not  thought  himself 
out  all  along  the  line  in  it,  but  has  emitted  a  few  observations. 
Still,  those  which  express  his  deliberate  opinions  are  almost 
always  sound,  and  only  some  of  those  which  he  has  adopted 
without  examination  are  wholly  or  partially  false. 

The  critical  utterances  of  F^nelon^  are  much  more  voluminous. 


^  It  is  a  pity  thAt  in  the  best  moderD 
account  known  to  me,  that  of  M.  Bour- 
goin,  the  qucation  of  F^nelou'e  char- 
acter lujfl  of  his  rel&tions  with  Bogauet 
is  brought  in*  It  ia  reaHj  quite  es- 
traneoua  to  the  Klatt^;^,  Very  favour- 
able reference  eaii  be  made  to  the 
notice    hy  the  Cardinal   de   Bausaet^ 


prefixed  to  the  moat  accesaible  edition 
of  F<ineloa'B  critical  work  (in  (Euvre* 
Choinetf  Paris,  Garnier,  ti,d.)  Batisset, 
who  wrote^  besidea  an  extensive  life  of 
F6nelon,  ooe  of  Bo«@uet,  and  died  in 
1824,  came  before  the  HenaiBsanoe  of 
criticism  in  France:  but  he  waa  no 
pcrruqvc 
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though  in  part,  at  least,  not  quite  so  disinterested,  and  they  are 
F6n  lo  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  critical  interest  and  value.  They  are 
7^  Di»-      contained  in  two  documents,  the  DiahgiLcs  $ur  tElo- 

ioguoB  Bur    quence  (which,  though  not  known,  is  beheved  to  be  a 

rEloquence.  ,      \  ,  ,  ,  ,        ,    ,  ,  ,,>!■. 

work  of  his  early  manhood,  but  was  only  publishea 

after  liis  death  by  the  Chevalier  Eamsay)  and  one  of  his  very 
latest  pieces,  the  Mivioirc  sur  les  Occupatiam  de  VAcadimie 
IVanfaise,  sent  in,  to  obey  a  resolution  of  that  body,  in  Novem- 
ber 1713,  with  the  much  longer  explanatory  letter  of  the  next 
year  thereon  to  Dacier. 

The  first  ib  conditioned — unfavourably  it  may  seem  for  our 
purpose — by  its  avowed  limitation  to  sacred  eloquence.  A 
young  aspirant  to  the  cloth  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  fashion- 
able preacher,  wishes  a  cooler  friend  to  share  his  enthusiasm, 
and,  being  rebuffed,  elicits  from  that  friend  by  degrees  a 
complete  criticism  of  the  rhetoric  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  rules 
that  should  govern  it.  Since  we  have  found  discussions,  even 
of  profane  oratory,  surprisingly  barren  in  pure  literary  criticism 
of  old,  this  of  sacred  may  seem  still  le^s  promising.  But  though 
Fdnelon*8  interest  in  the  souUcuring  part  of  the  matter  is  con- 
stant and  intense,  he  does  not  allow  it  either  to  obscure  or 
to  adulterate  his  literary  censure.  At  first,  in  particular,  the 
arguments  of  his  "A"  (the  critical  friend  who,  no  doubt, 
is  F^nelon  himself)  not  merely  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
the  pulpit  than  with  the  bar  or  the  Senate,  but  have  little  if 
anything  more  to  do  with  spoken  than  with  written  literature. 
The  disdainful  description  (at  p.  5  ed.  dL)  of  that  epigrammatic 
or  enigmatic  style,  which  is  always  with  us,  as  des  tours  de 
passe-passe;  the  excellent  passage  (ibid.,  7*9)  on  Demosthenes, 
Isocrates,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  Longinus  himself — 
on  whom  F^nelon  speaks  with  far  more  appreciation  than 
Boileau,  and  probably  with  more  knowledge  than  Dryden; 
the  bold  attitude  taken  up  at  p.  18  on  the  question  of  the 
perfect  hero;  the  exaltation  (perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
thing  in  the  whole)  of  *'  painting,"  of  bringing  the  visual  image 
home  to  the  reader,  at  p.  35 ;  the  scorn  of  mere  verbal  fault- 
finding at  p.  47  ;  the  ardent  panegyric  of  the  literary  greatness 
of  tlie  Bible  at  p.  G9;  and  of  the  Fathers  at  p.  86  sq, — all  these 

VOL.   IL  U 
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passages,  which  are  almost  pure  gold  of  criiieisra,  have  nothing 
special  to  do  with  the  mere  metier  of  the  preacher.  That 
F^nelon  was  neither  perfect  nor  wholly  beyond  his  time  is 
quite  true.  He  has  here  a  deplorable  aaaault  on  Gothic 
Architecture  (which  he  repeats  at  greater  length  in  the 
Academic  letter,  and  for  which,  if  he  had  not  been  so  good 
and  great  a  man,  one  could  wish  the  stones  of  his  cathedral  to 
have  fallen  upon  him),  and  his  contempt  extends  to  mediaeval 
literature.  But  the  same  doom  is  on  the  best  of  archbishops 
and  the  moat  beautiful  of  girls;  they  can  but  give  what  they 
have. 

And  Knelon  gives   very  much.     The  Memoir  and  Letter 
above  referred  to  were  elicited  by  a  demand  on  Academicians 

for  proposals  in  regard  to  the  reorganising  of  the  work 
cupfttiona  do  ot  the  Acadeuy.  Here,  therefore,  as  in  the  other 
rAcad^mie    case,   the   immediate   purpose   is   special ;    but   the 

general  literary  interests  ot  the  critic  again  pre- 
vent it  from  being  specialised  in  the  dismal  and  deadly  modern 
sense.  He  does  not  fail  to  deal  with  the  daily  dreadful  line  of 
the  Dictionary  ;  hut  he  proposes,  as  supplements,  divers  things — 
a  new  Foetic,  a  new  Rhetoric,  Chrestomathies  from  the  Ancients 
on  both  heads  (things  needed  to  this  day),  and  above  all,  a  com- 
plete Academic  edition  of  the  gre^t  classics  of  France,  with 
really  critical  introduction  and  annotations,  or  at  least  a  corpus 
of  critical  observations  on  them. 

But,  as  usual,  it  is  in  the  incidental  remarks  that  the  value 
of  the  piece  lies ;  and  these  make  it,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
the  most  valuable  single  piece  of  criticism  that  France  had  yet 
produced.  F^nelon  shows  his  acquaintance  with  other  modern 
languages;  and  pays  a  particular  compliment  to  Prior,  who,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  about  this  time  occupying  his  rather 
uneasy  post  of  Ambassador.  He  may  be  too  hasty  in  saying 
that  the  Italians  and  Spaniards  will  perhaps  never  make  good 
tragedies  or  epigrams,  nor  the  French  good  epics  and  sonnets, 
as  he  most  certainly  is  too  ignorant  in  saying  that  "  after  our 
ancient  poets"  [a  very  few,  mostly  undistinguished  persons, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century]  had  tried  classical 
metres  and  failed,  *•  we  "  [the  French  of  course]  "  had  to  invent 
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measures  suitable  to  our  words,"  But  he  is  astonishingly  bold 
in  his  recurrence  to  Pleiade  principles,  and  in  actually  urging 
English  as  a  good  example  on  the  point  of  taking  from  neigh- 
bours any  word  found  convenient  He  says  pUiniply  **de  telles 
usurpations  soni  pemiues''  (p.  103  ed.  ciL)  Alas!  in  England 
itself,  and  after  two  centuries,  one  uses  this  just  liberty  at 
personal  risk.  His  Rhetoric  section  partly  repeats  the  Diu- 
logue^,  and  is  altogether  more  technical  or  professional  than 
literary.  But  his  Poetical  section  is  full  Of  interest.  It  is 
A-nd  its  n^arred  by  tbat  not  quite  single-minded  fancy  for 
thoMtngt  to  prose  poetry  which  has  already  been  glanced  at,  and 
correcintss.  to  which  we  shall  have  to  return.  But  the  attack 
on  rhyme  is  partly  excused,  and  the,  at  first  si^^ht,  bewildering 
remark  (p.  123)  that  "rhyme  is  of  itself  more  difficult  than  all 
the  rules  of  Greek  and  Latin  prosody  "  is  rendered  intelligible, 
by  a  remembrance  of  the  extremely  arbitrary  rules  which  had 
by  this  time  been  imposed  on  the  French  rhymer.  The  para- 
graph on  Eonsard,^  the  best  known  piece  of  the  whole,  is  ad- 
mirable in  its  tempering  of  sympathy  with  censure;  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  "opposite  extreme''  into  which  French 
for  more  than  a  century  had  f alien ,"  is  one  of  the  great  epoch- 
making  sentences  of  criticism.  Of  course  it  was  not  attended 
to;  but  for  a  hundred  years  and  more  French  literature  bore 
ever-increasing  testimony  to  its  truth. 

The  censure  of  French  drama  is  injured,  partly  by  certain 
prejudices  of  the  moralist  and  the  theologian,  and  partly  by 
less  accountable  crotchets.  On  Moli^re  in  particular,  though 
he  cannot  help  admiring  the  greatest  of  his  contemporary 
countrymen,  he  is  something  from  which  we  had  best  turn  our 
faces,  putting  likewise  into  the  wallet  at  our  backs  (and  Time's) 
the  complaints  of  la  basse  plaisanierie  de  PlmUc^  and  the  state- 

»  P.  126  «i.  eft. 

*  "  L'exc^  choquaot  de  RotiB&rd 
nous  a  UQ  peu  jetds  dana  Textrdmitd 
oppoB^ ;  OB  a  appauvri,  desntich^  et 
g&td  notre  lan^e/'  And  he  proceed*, 
frith  CDueh  humour  aad  more  truths 


to  atigiDatiAe  the  prim  following  of 
grammar,  the  ^' aubitaativo  hand  in 
hand   with    its    adjective^"   the   verb 


''walking  behind  with  an  adverb  at 
ita  heela,  and  an  aoouiiative  In  a  plaoe 
unalterable."  '*C'eat  oe/'  thia  great 
locus  ooDtinuen,  '*qui  exotut  toute 
suspenaioQ  d'espnt,  toute  surprise, 
toute  varidtd,  et  flouveut  toute  mag- 
nihque  cadence/'  IB 30  could  aay  no 
more;  and  often  laid  it  with  leaa 
authority* 
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ment  that  on  se  paase  volontiers  (PAristopIimie,  The  point  is  the 
quantity  of  opinion  which  is  not  for  Oblivion's  alms-bag.  And, 
abundant  as  this  is  in  F^nelon,  the  quality  of  it  is  more  re- 
markable e%^en  than  the  quantity.  He  always  prefers  the 
study  of  author,  and  book,  and  piece,  and  phrase,  to  the  study 
of  Kind  and  the  manufacture  of  Rula  Though  he  is  in  no 
sense  an  Anarchist,  and  may  even  have  sometimes  his  cloth 
rather  too  much  in  his  remembrance,  yet  he  remembers  like- 
wise, and  transfers  to  profane  things,  the  sacred  precept,  **  Prove 
all  things :  hold  fast  that  which  is  good/*  The  fatal  fault  of 
the  extremest  kind  of  neo-classic  criticism — the  weak  point  in 
all  of  it — is  the  usual  refusal  to  "prove"  the  work,  even  to  see 
whether  it  is  good  or  not,  if  it  fails  to  answer  at  first  blush  to 
certain  arbitrary  specifications,  F^nelon  is  free  from  this; 
he  has  escaped  from  the  House  of  Bondage. 

We  have  for  some  time  been  occupied  with  the  critical  work 
of  great  men  of  letters ;  we  must  now  turn  to  that  of  four  men 
who,  if  they  had  not  been  critics,  would  hardly  have  been 
heard  of  in  their  own  day,  and  would  certainly  not  be  re- 
membered by  posterity  out  of  their  own  country — or  perhaps  in 
it  As  it  was,  all  the  four  exercised  immense  influencep  not 
merely  in  France  but  elsewhere,  and  three  of  them  saw  their 
work  promptly  translated  into  English, .  and  received  with 
almost  touching  deference  in  the  country  which  had  Dryden 
to  look  to  for  criticism,  nay,  by  Dryden  himself.  The  order 
in  which  we  may  take  them  shall  be  determined  by  that  of  the 
appearance  of  their  principal  critical  work  a  The  Pratique  du 
ThMtreot  Francois  H^delin,  Abb^i  d'Aubignac,  appeared  in  1657; 
the  first  B^Jlejymis  of  Rapin  in  1668 ;  the  Entretiens  cC Arista 
of  Bouhours  in  1671 ;  and  the  Trait6  du  Folme  JSpique  of  Le 
Bossu  in  1675.  All  four,  it  is  to  be  observed,  were  clerics  of 
one  sort  or  another,  while  Rapin  and  Bouhours  were  school- 
masters, and  Hcdelin  was  at  least  a  private  tutor.  Taken 
together,  they  exhibit  the  hand-book  and  school-book  side  of 
the  criticism  of  which  Boileau  is  the  contemporary  satiric 
expositor  to  the  world ;  and  their  criticism  cannot  properly  be 
dissociated  from  his.  As  dates  sufficiently  show,  they  do  not 
in  any  sense  derive  from  him;    nor,  to  do  him  justice,  does 
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he  from  them.  The  whole  quintet,  with  others  of  less  im- 
portance, are  all  the  more  valuahle  exponents  of  the  strong 
contemporary  set  of  the  tide  in  the  direction  of  hard-and-fast 
"classicar*  legislation  for  literature. 

It  is  among  the  few  and  peculiar  laurels  of  the  Abb^ 
D'Aubignac  to  have  failed  in  more  kinds  of  literature  than 
ThtAhU  most  men  try.  His  tragedy  of  Ziiwhie  (1647)  was 
D'Atibignac,  the  occasion  of  a  well-known  epigram  from  the  great 
Cond^,  which  is  not  the  less  good  for  its  obviousness,  and  which, 
with  equal  ease  and  justice,^  can  be  adjusted  to  his  criticism. 
He  is  more  of  an  Aristotelian  '* know-nothing"  than  La  Mes- 
nardiere,  and  has  very  much  less  talent.  Not  content  with  the 
Pratique  (which,  as  has  been  said,  was  really  a  belated  con- 
tribution to  the  cabal  against  Corneille),  he  attacked  two  of  the 
great  tragedian's  later  plays,  Sop^ionisbe  and  Sertoriiis,  in  his 
Dissertaiimis  mi  forme,  de  Memarpies  (1663),  and  he  had  many 
years  earlier  attempted  to  justify  Terence  against  the  strictures 
of  Manage.  The  historian  of  criticism  would  have  been  grateful 
to  him  had  he  confined  himself  to  writing  tractates  "On  the 
nature  of  Satyrs,  Brutes,  Monsters,  and  Demons,"*  Hdatiom  du 
Eoymmu  de  Coqudttrie,  and  novels  like  the  rather  well-named 
Macarise,  or  the  Queen  of  the  Forimiate  Mesl  For  these  we  could 
simply  have  neglected. 

The  Pratique,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  neglect  wholly,  be- 
cause of  its  position  as  a  symptom  and  an  influence.  In  reading 
jy^Pnitique  it,^  the  generous  mind  oscillates  between  a  sense 
du  Th^iitre.  ^f  intolerable  boredom,  and  a  certain  ruth  at  the 
obviously    honest    purpose    and    industry    that    underlie    the 

^  Zinobie  boMted  her»elf  to  be  im-  endeATOured  to  aUrt  a  new  one  of  hbt 
peocftbljr  "regular,"  The  PHnce  ob* 
Mrred  that  he  was  much  obliged  to 
the  Abbd  for  paying  such  attention  to 
AristoUe,  but  thai  be  could  not  excuse 
AiiatoUa  for  mAkiDg  the  Abb4  write 
BUcE  a  tragedy.  Thin  famoua  mot^  like 
others,  la  of  disputed  attributioi].  It 
is  somettmea  given  to  the  Prince  de 
Hohan^Qu^mend. 

'  A  work  of  jouth  which  appeared 
aa  early  aa  1627.  H^elin  waa  never 
elected  to  the  Academy ;  and  in  1664 


own  from  a  coterie  which  be,  in  imitji^ 
tioD  of  Conr&rt,  had  formed.  But 
"  Trajan  was "  not  "  content,"  wiaely 
enough :  and  Franoe  waa  spared  a 
akim-millE  Forty. 

*  It  forma  the  first  ▼olume  of  the 
Amisterdam  edttioni  in  3  vols,  (1715), 
of  Hddelin*B  critical  work.  The  eecond 
and  third  f  which  are  together  about 
the  sixe  of  the  Brat,  include  the  ex- 
tensive and  dLsmal  lucubrations  on 
Terenoe,  &e. 
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heaps  of  misapplied  learning,  and  season  the  gabble  of  foolish 
authority-citing.  He  begins  by  a  demonstration  that  all  great 
stRtesmen  have  always  patronised  stately  games,  of  which 
scenic  representation  is  one.  Vulgar  minds  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it  (this  was  a  slap  at  Castelvetro  and  his  horrible 
doctrine  of  pleasing  the  multitude,  which  is  a  real  UDialis 
arumio  in  the  sides  of  all  these  Frenchmen),  He  is,  we  are 
rather  surprised  to  hear,  not  going  to  theorise.  All  the  theory 
has  been  done,  and  done  once  for  all,  by  the  ancients.  What 
he  wants  to  do  is  to  apply  this  theory  to  all  the  practical 
contingencies.  And  this  he  does  through  Unities  and  Episodes, 
through  Acts  and  Scenes,  through  Narration,  Discourse,  De- 
liberation, everything,  with  sleuth-hound  patience  on  his  own 
part,  and  requiring  Job's  variety  on  that  of  his  readers.  He  is 
sometimes  quite  fair  even  to  Corneille;  he  seems  to  be  quite 
well-meaning;  but  he  cannot  help  his  nativity  of  dulness,  and 
at  his  very  beat  he  is  a  critic  of  dramaturgy^  not  of  drama. 

Een^  Rapin,  hardly  as  one  sometimes  feels  inclined  to  think 
and  speak  of  him,  was  a  person  of  an  entirely  ditterent  order. 
In  fact,  it  is  very  much  more  on  isolated  and  par- 
ticular points  than  on  generals  that  he  lays  himself 
open  to  reproach,  though  it  may  be  retorted  that  the  generals, 
which  lead  logically  (as  they  usually  do)  to  such  absurd  par- 
ticulars, are  thereby  utterly  condemned  themselves.  It  was 
specially  unfortunate  for  Rapin  that  his  principles  and  precepts 
were  at  once  caught  up  in  England  by  a  man  like  Rymer,*  and 
expounded  in  coarse  and  blunted  form  to  a  people  still  green 
and  unknowing  in  critical  matters.     There  is  even  much  in  his 


RapifL 


^  Who  trwialated  (with  a  prefiice  oofc 
virulently  Eymerical,  v.  ii^fnx,  p.  392  ^ 
Rapin' B  Eefitetio^it  upon  Poeiry  almoit 
as  Aocm  an  it  appeared.  Rapin  wiia  a 
coploua  theologian,  on  elegant  and 
fertile  Latin  vereifier.  Of  hiu  critical 
worka  in  French,  the  C&rnparuis&nM 
noted  above  were  produced  annually 
betweeo  1668  and  1671 1  except  the 
*'Thucydide«  aod  Livy;"  which  ap- 
peared ten  yeara  later.  The  RifiixUm* 
fur  I* Eloquence  date  from  1^72  :  tho«e, 


more  faiDOua,  on  Poetics  and  Poets, 
from  1674.  Hb  critical  Worki  were 
early  collected,  and  the  complete  collec- 
tion appeared  in  English^  by  varioixt 
hands,  induding  Rymer'a,  in  2  voU. 
(London^  1706).  The  Amsterdam  ed. 
of  the  original  (8  vok,,  1709-10)  oon- 
\Am%  in  a^ldition,  a  small  treatjae,  Iht 
Grand  et  dn  ^uUime,  which  must  not 
be  neglected,  and  aome  others,  together 
with  the  Comparauon  de  Pindare  et 
d'H&race  of  the  architect  BlondeL 
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method  which  deserves  high  praise.  It  is  very  noteworthy 
that,  before  he  presumed  to  draw  up  (or  at  least  to  give  to  the 
world)  his  Riflexums  on  the  Poetics  and  on  Poetry,  on  Eloquence, 
on  History,  and  on  Philosophy,  he  had  preluded  by  elaborate 
exauiiDations  of  the  actual  documents  in  the  shape  of  "  Com- 
parisons"— ''Of  Homer  and  Virgil/*  "'Of  Cicero  and  Demos- 
thenes," *'0f  Thucydides  and  Livy,"  "  Of  Plato  and  Aristotle." 
His  method  And  though  this  sort  of  "  cock-fight  comparison  **  (as 
partly  good,  ^^0  moTe  vemacular  writers  of  his  own  time  in 
English  might  have  said)  is  "  much  what "  (as  his  translator 
Rymer  actually  does  say)  of  a  mistake,  unless  pursued  with  the 
greatest  possible  care — though  it  was  already  hackneyed  io  itself 
and  coustantly  in  need  of  extending,  supplementing,  blending — 
fet  it  is  at  any  rate  infinitely  superior  to  the  examination  in 
0,  the  rattling  of  dry  bones  and  abstract  kinds  and  qualities, 
to  which  too  many  of  his  contemporaries  confined  themselves. 

Unfortunately  Eapin  himself  was  always,  consciously  or  un- 

cousciously,  tending  towards  this  other  method ;  and  even  in 

Hia  particu-  his  Comparisons- — much  more  in  the  extended  survey 

larabeurdi'  q(  ancient  and  modern  writers  which  he  subjoins  to 

Homer  in      ^^^  Rdfle^o-m — ^he  is  still  more  constantly  seduced  by 

itome.  that  labelling  criticism  which  we  have  traced  long 

ago  to  the  "  canonising  "  way  of  the  Alexandrians,  and  for  which 

we  have  said  hard  things  of  Fronto  and  others.     Yet  further, 

both  his  general  style  of  criticism,  and  his  prepossessions  of  this 

or  that  kind,  constantly  draw  him  into  pitfalls  only  less  absurd 

than  those  in  which  Rymer  himself  wallows.     I  do  not  remember 

that  Eapin  ever  lays  it  down  that  a  hero  must  not  be  a  black 

man  ;  probably  the  French  had  not  been  afflicted^ — for  I  suppose 

they  did  not  make  Syphax  black — with  any  poet  daring  enough 

to  start  the  question.     But  he  does  other  things  which,  though 

less   conspicuously,  are  quite  as  really  silly.      In    the   moral 

section  ^  of  his  comparison  between  Homer  and  Virgil  he  has 


1  Cb&p.  viL  In  the  preceding 
ch&pter  there  \%  one  of  thtiee  aentenceM 
which  ruin  thiA  kind  of  criticiam,  by 
Mid  oi  theaiHelir«tt,  "Qnmen  are  of 
the  Dumber  of  those  actions  which 
may  occur    in    the    Uvea  of    heroes." 


MfMt  certainly :  but  one  feels  that 
Eapin  eaid  it  vimply  becaujw  there  are 
gameii  in  Homer  and  Virgi],  and  that, 
if  there  Iiad  not  been,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  «aid,  **  Oamea  are  not,"  Ac. 
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too  much  of  the  Jesuit  ecboolmaster,  with  his  reverence  towards 
boys,  to  mention  that  terrible  scene  between  Zeus  and  Hera 

which  had  already  distressed  the  compatriots  of  Aristophanes 
and  Martial,  and  which  remains  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of 
absolutely  perfect  poetry  in  a  particular  kind.  But  he  makes 
up  for  it.  We  have,  of  course,  the  *'  wine-heavy,  dog-eyed,  hare- 
hearted"  line  to  mourn  over.  How  undignified  of  Homer  to  make 
Achilles  anxious  about  the  preservation  of  the  body  of  Patroclus 
from  corruption !  How  could  Ulysses,  with  such  an  excellent 
wife  and  such  an  amiable  son,  waste  time  with  Calypso  and 
dangle  after  Circe,  to  whom  the  pudibund  Eapin  applies 
epithets  which  our  Decorum  prevents  us  from  repeating,  and 
for  which  he  deserved  to  be  both  shipwrecked  and  turned  into  a 
GrylL  Was  it  quite  nice  of  Priam,  as  a  father,  to  wish  all  his 
children  dead  so  Hector  were  alive  ?  Nausicaa  is  too  shock- 
ing. A  Princess's  face  should  not  show  grace,  the  Jesuit  thinks,^ 
to  men  in  Ulysses'  condition. 

Whereas  with  Virgil  it  is  quite  different.  Everybody,  in- 
cluding the  Grods,  behaves  "  like  persons  of  Quality."  Even  in 
Aa  to  Virffil  the  case  of  IHdo  dtix  et  Trojanm  there  is  no  violation 
mpraiae,  of  modesty,^  which  certainly  seems  either  a  little 
Escobarish  towards  them,  or  a  little  severe  to  Circe  and 
Calypso.  Indeed,  we  sometimes  find  ourselves  rather  lost  with 
Hapin*s  morality.  For,  in  another  passage  (Chap.  XIII,),  he 
actually  discovers  un  artifice  dcs  plus  d^liccUs  ei  des  plus  fins 
in  VirgiFs  taking  away  Dido's  character,  though  History  had 
made  her  a  Lady  of  very  good  repute.^  For  he  did  it  to  bring 
into  contempt  the  Carthaginians  who  were  afterwards  to  be- 
come  odious  to  Rome.  "  A  nice  marality !  **  indeed,  as  my  Lord 
Foppington  observed  of  another  matter,  not  so  very  long  after 
Kapin  wrote  this. 


*  "  Cett©  Princesae  oubUe  ^a  pudeur 
pour  ^Seouter  «a  compaBeion.  ,  *  /'  In 
the  rest  of  the  elauee  the  Engliah  trMia- 
ktor  loftens  the  crudity  of  the  French 
CMTiot^iU.  But  it  ii  atill  more  pleasant 
to  oppoee  to  the  Dwty  cicetie««  of  th€ 
French  Jesuit  the  worda  of  the  withor 
of  Tke  Christum  Year:  "Nauticcta — 
eujut  per»(yna  nthU  iuquam  a%d  tmu^- 


tiui  hahet  uiU  pudaUiua  vtUrum  PoeHt  " 
{PnrL  xu.  toL  L  p.  195,  Oxford,  1844). 

*^  Mai*  la  pvdeur  ni  touted  let  Wen- 
aiafice*  exUriturnf  n'y  totU  point  bU4§i€t. 

'  So  the  Engliih  \  Fr.  '*  femme  de 
hieu/*  I  like  to  read  KApin  in  both 
veraions,  conterapomry  as  they  are, 
and  antiphoual  of  the  «eDtimeat  of  the 
time,  in  ita  two  chief  kn^ages. 
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Yet  even  here  it  is  fair  to  observe  that  Rapin  is  at  least 
trying  to  make  the  two  ends  of  his  "reason"  and  his 
*' reflection "  meet:  and  so  it  is  always: — 

"  Hifl  reason  rooted  in  unreason  stands, 
And  aense  insensate  makes  him  idly  wise." 

The  consequences  are  patent  on  every  page,  and  a  chapter 
might  be  not  disagreeably  filled  with  them.  Pegasus  is  admir- 
A  inrdh*  *^ble,  but  the  Hippogriffis  the  vain  imagination  of 
a  sick  brain:  Camilla  touching,  but  Bradamante 
absurd.  AchOles  retires  from  the  Grecian  army  because  he  ia 
discon  tented ;  iEneas  goes  to  Italy  because  he  is  pious ;  and 
Medea  kills  her  children  because  she  is  revengeful — a  passage 
in  which  it  is  agreeable  to  perceive  the  obvious  first  draught  of 
**  I  love  my  love  with  an  A."  As  for  the  moderns,  Du  Bartas 
and  Eonsard  had  all  the  genius  their  age  was  capable  of — a 
text  for  a  sermon  as  long  as  this  Book.  "  Scarce  aught  can  be 
understood  "  of  the  AgamemTwn  f  In  fact,  quotations  ^  simply 
leap  to  the  eye  as  one  reads  the  page* 

It  is  more  important,  if  less  amusing,  to  inquire  how  a  man, 
obviously  of  much  ability,  extremely  well  informed,  freer,  it 

\  reading  would  seem,  from  mere  prejudice  than  most  of  his 
f^fhitriddk,  fellowSi  came  in  this  way  to  be  constantly  stumbling 
over  blocks  that  the  veriest  blockhead  might,  one  would  think, 
have  avoided,  and  running  against  blank  walls,  of  which  a 
blind  man  might,  it  should  seem,  have  been  aware.  Eapio  is, 
perhaps,  the  main  and  appointed  Helot  of  the  neo- classic 
system.  That  system,  instead  of  assembling  all  the  great  works 
of  literary  art,  and  giving  an  impartial  hearing  to  each,  takes 
one  or  two  ancient  treatises,  themselves  necessarily  baaed  upon 
but  a  partial  examination,  spins  out  of  them  a  universal  code, 
fills  in  that  code,  where  it  is  wanting,  with  analogies  and  with 
perilous  makeshifts  of  "decorum/'  uniformity,  and  the  like,  and 
then  proceeds  to  apply  the  result  back  to  the  actual  works  of 


*  The»e  latter  are  moaUy  from  the 
R^jUxioju  fur  ia  Poiiiqut  {(EuvreSt  ii. 
175  #9.)  It  b  quite  at  the  beginning 
of  tbeie  Uiat  the  unlucky  charge 
•gainst  Dante  of  '*  wanting  fire  *'  (see 


L  175  noie)  ocoutv  ;  it  ia  foUowed  lat«r, 
and  perhaps  to  some  ertant  explained, 
if  not  excused,  by  the  further  criticiBm 
that  he  ha«  **  I'air  trop  profond,"  **  uiie 
ordonnance  triste  et  mome." 
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art.  It  is  no  wonder  thatj  even  of  the  ancient  division  of  these, 
hardly  one  escapes  scot-free,  except  those  which  were  originally 
composed  by  men  of  great,  but  not  the  greatest,  genius,  on  a 
somewhat  similar  scheme.  Elsewhere  the  unfortunate  critic  is 
constantly  catching  himself  in  those  bushes  which  he  has 
himself  planted,  and  bruising  himself  against  obstacles  which 
he  has  elaborately  set  up.  In  a  general  way  he  grants  that 
Homer  is  the  greatest  of  poets  ;  but  the  Fetiches  of  "  Design  *' 
and  "  Decorum  "  extort  from  him  the  sacrifice  of  this  in  detail, 
and  the  acknowledgment  that  Homer  is  frequently  most 
indecorous,  and  that  large  parts  of  him  are  out  of  drawing 
And  80  of  all 

Le  BosBU  (to  whom  the  English  sometimes  give  a  superfluous 
final  t,  whom  they  generally  defraud  of  his  rightful  "  Le/*  and 
Le  Bqb8u  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  main  they  know  only  from  the  locu§^ 
and  the  Ab'  dcLSsiom  of  Sterne)^  reapproximates  to  the  Aubig- 
dract  Epic,  ^^^\^^  leveL  But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  his  dulneas  - 
arises  from  a  diEFerent  cause.  He  is  not,  like  H^delin,  a  stupid 
man—he  is  distinctly  the  reverse — nor  is  he  spiteful.  He  is 
merely  the  hardiest  and  most  thoroughgoing  devotee  of  a 
certain  kind  of  abstract  criticism.  He  does«  of  course,  give  us 
chapters  on  some  actual  illustrations  of  Heroic  or  Epic;  but 
they  are  scarcely  more  necessary  to  his  hook  than  the  picture- 
illuminations  of  a  poem  or  a  noveL  Being  a  writer  of  some 
esprit,  he  sometimes  exercises  it  in  rather  dangerous  fictions — 
for  instance,  his  imagined  epic  of  Meridarpax,  where  all  the 
mouse-stories  (mouse  and  lion,  town  and  country  mouse,  &c,) 
are  worked  in,  would  be  most  sprightly,  if  it  did  not  look 
sprightlier  still  as  an  exercise  in  laughing  at  his  own  side. 
But  by  far  the  greater  hulk,  and  the  whole  vertebration  and 
solid  substance,  of  his  argument  are  devoted  to  Epic  in  the 
Abstract,  Design,  definition,  and  parts;  good  fabler  and  bad 
fables;  episodes;  the  biology,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Action,  the 
narration,  the    manners    and    characters,   not    forgetting   the 


1  Triitram  Shandy,  iii.  12.  He  wa« 
cot  Always  unknown  among  ua.  Drj- 
den»  whether  out  of  mode«ty,  faahion,  or 
humour,  takefl  leav€  to  call  him  '*  the 
best  of  modem  critics/'  and  he  wm 


tr&n»l&ted  in  1095.  The  miitftkes  re- 
ferred to  ftbove  are  nil  the  worse  because 
there  was  actu&Uy  a  French  writer 
named  Boasut,  a  nmthematiciaii  of 
dbtinction  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Bouh<mr$, 


[achiDea»  and  at  last  something  on  the  Thoughts  and  Expres- 
sion— which  have  ahout  one*nioth  of  the  whole.  In  short,  if 
we  have  not  exactly  Epic  in  vactw,  we  have  it  as  a  dried  pre- 
paration. The  complexity,  anti-sen siiousn ess,  and  dispassionate 
character  of  it  are  almost  abashing;  one  feels  at  the  end  that, 
to  hanker  after  an  actual  poem,  be  it  Iliad  or  Orlando,  has 
something  sinful— something  of  the  lust  of  the  fleah. 

We  have  said  that  Le  Bossu  is  rather  a  sprightly  person  ol  a 
hyper-scholastic  kind.  His  brother  Father,  Bouhours,  is  still 
njore  so;  indeed,  his  faraons  inquiry,  "Si  un  Alle- 
naand  peut-etre  hel  -  esprit  ?"  ^  has  got  him  rather 
into  trouble  with  a  prevailing  party,  in  and  out  of  Germany, 
Jegiuning  with  the  Fntreiicns  d'AHste  ei  d'Eng^iit  (1671).  a 
Collection  of  chiefly  verbal  criticism  on  French  writers,  he  con- 
tinued it  with  other  works  in  htUes  leitres  and  theology,  the 
most  important  of  which,  to  us,  is  La  Maniire  de  Bien  Pemer 
dans  ks  Ouxrrages  d' Esprit  (1687).^  The  book,  which  is  not 
shorty  consists  of  four  Dialogues  between  Eudoxe  and  Philanthe, 
"deux  hommes  de  lettres  (as  the  author  remarks  in  a  phrase 
to  which  Time  has  given  a  piquant  new  meaning)  que  la  science 
'fi «  point  gdtis!'  Eudoxe,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  the  author*a 
mouthpiece — a  judicious  admirer  of  the  Ancients,  who  can  yet 
tolerate  such  moderns  as  Voiture*  Philantlie  (also  a  speaking 
name)  is  a  partisan  of  florid  modernity,  who  is,  however,  so 
little  of  a  "stalwart"  that  he  gives  up  Ariosto,  and  intrenches 
himself  behind  Tasso  and  Lope.  In  the  First  dialogue  Eudoxe 
censures  (with  abundant  citation,  as  throughout  the  book)  Equi- 
voques, Hyperboles,  pointes,  coTwetti,  and,  generally,  thoughts 
that  are  *' not  tni^.'*  The  Second  and  Third,  starting  from 
Longinus  and  Hermogenes,  discuss  the  true  and  the  false  in 
Sublimity  and  Wit:  and  the  Fourth  is  mainly  devoted  to 
bObscurity,  Bouhours  (whose  influence  on  subsequent  critics, 
leepecially  on  Addison,  was  very  great)  writes  agreeably,  is  free 
ifrom  rudeness  and  pedantry,  and  is  altogether  rather  a  favour- 
able example  of  the  school  of  Good  Sense,  quand  minis.     But, 


*  Not,  M  it  IB    conBtAntly  quoted, 
|»eul  avoir  de  Vttprtt,     It  will  be  ob- 
lh*t  the  differeoce  la  couBider' 


able. 

^  Mj  copy  U  the  2Dd  ed.  of   oext 

year  in  l2Dao, 
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as  favourable  examples  of  bad  schools  generally  do,  he  damages 
his  cause  more  than  less  favourable  ones,  because  its  drawbacks 
are  more  obvious  and  intrinsic.  On  his  principles  you  must 
ostracise  the  best,  the  noblest,  the  moat  charmingp  the  most 
poetic  things  in  poetry.    M  c'esi  taut  dire. 

As  we  approach  the  close  of  the  chapter,  we  come  tipon  classes 
and  masses  of  work  which  is  at  once  impossible  to  examine 
^^j^j^^  in  particular  and,  as  a  whole,  elusive.  In  1687 
p€£dia$  and  appeared  the  J'iigemenis  de^  Savants  ^  of  Baillet^  and 
Nevf^MiperB,  ^^^  years  later  the  still  more  famous  DicHonTiaire 
ffistorique  et  Critique  of  Bayle,  who  had  preluded  it,  from  a 
time  antecedent  to  that  of  Baillet's  publication,  by  Nouvelles  de 
la  BdpiiUipic  de  Zettres,  a  regular  hterary  review.  Long  before 
this  latter  the  Jaurnal  des  Savajits^  and  the  Mercury  Gaiant^ 
in  France  had  provided  criticism,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
with  regular  outlets  for  itself.  And  in  both  kinds — that  of  the 
dictionary  or  encyclopaedia,  and  that  of  the  periodical— the  flood 
has  never  ceased,  but  has  always  increased  since.  Fortunately 
for  us  the  impossibility  of  treating  all  this  is  compensated  by 
the  fact  that  such  treatment,  if  possible,  would  be  superfluous. 
But  of  Bayle  and  Baillet  at  least  something  must  be  said  par- 
ticularly,  and  something  also  of  a  remarkable  and  much  less 
known  continuator  of  the  latter. 

Bayle  perhaps  needed  nothing  but  better  taste,  greater  free- 
dom from  prejudice,  and  a  more  exclusive  bent  towards  purely 
literary  criticism,  to  be  one  of  the  great  literary 
critics  of  the  world.  But,  unluckily  for  himself, 
he  had  contracted,  through  corrupt  following  doubtless  of  the 
Latins  (even  such  respectable  persons  as  Pliny)  and  of  the 
scholars  of  the  Eenaissance,  a  sort  of  perpetual  itch  and  han- 


1  The  atandiu^  edition  ia  th&t  of 
La  Monnoye  (7  vols.  4 to,  Paris,  1722, 
with  an  8th  con  taming  Mdnage's  AiUi- 

*  Jan.  166B  —  first  weekly,  theo 
monthly.  It  became  a  government 
pulilicAtioD  in  1701.  Gui  Pa  tin,  in 
the  March  after  its  apijcarance,  Lb  very 
angry  (LeL^Dcutv,  iii.  517,  erf.  cU.  «tjo*) 
with  It,  and  eaya  with  voice  prophetic 


of  many  injured  ouea  to  come,  "  noua 
verrona  at  cea  pre5tendufl  censeurB,  tine 
giirffroffio  populi  et  Quiritium,  aiirout  le 
crddlt  et  rautoritij  de  mtiquer  ainsi 
toiiA  ceux  qui   ii'<kriront   paa  k  leur 

*  1672-1820.  Donneau  de  Viad  wa« 
ita  6rat  editor^  and  Thomaa  ComeiUe 
iti  moat  distitiguiahed  writer. 
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kering  after  the  indecent,  which,  to  say  nothing  else,  is  as 
teasing  and  as  tedious  in  the  long-run  as  an  itch  for  sermonis- 
ing and  a  hankering  after  instruction.  Equally  tedious,  and  in 
much  worse  taste,  is  the  perpetual  undercurrent — not  seldom 
becoming  a  very  obvious  top -flood — of  sceptical  girding  and 
nagging  at  the  Bible  and  at  religion  generally*  In  both  these 
respects  Bayle  was  followed  by  Voltaire.  But  Voltaire,  though 
his  own  literary  sympathies  were  perhaps  not  his  strongest,  had 
some.  Of  purely  literary  sympathies  Bayle  seldom  shows  much 
trace — by  which  it  is  not  in  the  least  meant  that  be  is  not  a 
man  of  letters  himself,  for  he  is  an  excellent  one,  and  the 
reproaches  which  have  been  addressed  to  his  style  are  not  of 
much  importance.  But  it  is  not  literature  that  he  really  loves : 
it  is  '*  philosophy  *'  of  a  kind,  and  gossip  of  almost  all  kinds. 
His  wits  are  always  bright  and  alert,  and  his  learning,  though 
associated  with  so  many  qualities  opposed  to  those  of  the  mere 
pedant,  and  not  impeccable,  is  pretty  sound.  He  has  the  curi- 
osity, the  acuteness,  the  erudition,  the  industry  of  the  true  critic, 
but  he  has  neither  the  enthusiasm,  nor  the  disinterestedness, 
nor  the  grasp. 

In  both  these  respects,  as  in  others,  BaiHet  is  very  much  a 
diminutive  of  him.  In  fact,  brightness  of  wit  has  almost  dis- 
appeared; and  though  M^^nage — himself  no  infallible 
guide—has  been  both  ill-mannered  and  hypercritical 
in  the  strictures  of  the  ATUi-BaiUet,  there  ia  no  doubt  that 
the  JugemcnU  des  SatTants  is  a  book  not  to  be  used  without 
verification  on  particular  points.  But  this  is  almost  a  property, 
or,  at  worst,  an  inseparable  accident,  of  these  Colkcianea ;  and  a 
fair-minded  reader  cannot  help  admiring  the  extraordinary  in- 
dustry with  which  Baillet  executed  his  task,  while  appreciating 
the  significance  of  this  record  of  a  division  of  literature  which, 
as  we  saw  at  the  close  of  the  last  volume,  had,  scarcely  two 
centuries  before,  the  most  meagre  representation  of  alh^ 


Bailkt. 


'  It  CMi  acftrcety  be  neoeaiAij  to  give 
bricks  of  10  Iftrge  and  r&mbliDg  a  house. 
'*  Ur  BomchiuB  t^  jiuigne  Atmi  que  le 
style  [of  Ovid' i  fferoide*]  e*t  fort  pur  " 
U,  And  hoA  to  be,  tbe  kind  of  tliiog. 
Perb.ap«  Huch  ft  glut  of  ftuthoritiea  may 


hATe  inienstbly  luuueated  men  of  mi> 
thorily,  atid  eo  B&Ulet  may  have  tvorked 
both  ways.  He  U  good  enough  to  ad- 
mit (v.  461)  that  "  one  cannot  say  this 
natioD  [the  EngllAli]  it  inferior  even  for 
Poetry  to  fleveral  others  of  the  Northi'* 
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a  Critical 
Pedani. 


Curiously  enough  the  want  of  judgment  with  which  Baillet 
has  been,  and  to  some  extent  may  justly  be,  reproached  shows 
itself  exactly  in  the  most  unlikely  place.  His  opening  volume 
on  the  nature,  legitimacy,  and  so  forth  of  Criticism,  though  too 
prolix,  collects  an  extraordinary  number  of  just  and  valuable 
tilings,  and  adds  to  them  at  least  something  of  the  author*s 
own.  His  Character  of  a  Pedantic,  Chicaning,  Malicious  Critic 
(partly  borrowed  from  Le  Bon,  partly  elaborated  by  himself) 
The  ethoB  of  ^^^^  ^^  found  at  vol.  i.  p.  52,  and  has  been  justified 

by  some  seven  generations  of  the  persons  it  describes. 

It  is  Pedantry  "  to  pick  low  and  little  faults,  and  to 
excite  yourself  over  matters  which  are  of  no  importance."  It  is 
Pedantry  "  to  steal  from  an  author  and  insult  him  at  the  same 
time ;  to  tear  outrageously  those  who  differ  with  you  in  opinion/' 
It  is  Pedantry  '*  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  whole  world  against 
some  one  who  does  not  think  enough  of  Cicero,"  It  is  Pedantry 
"  to  take  occasion  by  an  author  s  mistake  to  endeavour  to  humi- 
liate him  and  ruin  his  reputation."  It  is  Pedantry  "  to  send 
your  author  back  in  a  haughty  manner  to  the  lowest  class,  and 
to  menace  him  with  whip  and  ferule  for  an  error  in  chronology." 
It  is  not  merely  Pedantry  but  Chicanery  "  to  separate  phrases 
in  order  to  give  them  another  sense,"  to  "  impute  printers' 
errors,"  to  "  neglect  or  change  punctuation."  We  need  not  go 
on  to  Baillet^s  signs  of  *'  Malignity  " :  the  cap  is  already  a  good 
cap,  a  very  good  cap,  and  one  need  not  go  far  to  find  some  one 
to  wear  it. 

A  boiling  down  of  this  volume — ^which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
never  been  executed— would  be  far  superior  to  most  general 
works  on  the  subject  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Nor  is 
Baillet*s  distribution  of  his  scheme  altogether  a  bad  one.  It  is 
in  the  detailed  carrying  out  (where  one  would  suppose  that  for 
a  man  of  such  industry  the  least  part  of  the  difficulty  lay)  that 
he  is  moat  unsatisfactory.     He  neglects — ^in  a  manner  surpris- 


And  he  lias  lieard  of  *'  Abraham  Cowley, 
JoliEi  Dowiie  on  Jean  Donne,  Cleveland, 
Edmond,  [tic]  Waller,  Jean  Denham, 
Gfioi^  Herbertt  lo  Cbancelkr  Bacon^ 
Shakespeaore,  Fletcher,  Beaumont,  Ben, 
Johnaon,  Suckhng,  Jean  Milton/'  &e. 


It  is  open  ta  S  bacon  mns  to  cod  tend 
that  aa  the  eom  tna  at  "  Edtnond  '*  ia 
undoubtedly  BuperlSufJuSt  so  h  that  at 
*'  BacoHj"  and  that  Baillet^ — the  learned 
Baillet— meant  to  rank  **  le  Chancel ier 
Bacou -Shakespeare  "  among  poets. 
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ing  from  one  of  that  still  acholaatically  educated  generation  of 
ecclesiastics,  who  were  wont  positively  to  abuse  division  and 
subdivision^ — the  most  obvious  and  mechanical  assistances  of 
method.  His  first  sketch  of  eubdivisions,  tho^^gh  wanting 
succinctness,  is  not  ill ;  but  he  never  really  carries  it  out,  and 
stuffs  in  its  stead  long  collections  on  '*  Precocious  Persons/* 
**  Authors  in  Disguise,"  and  *'  Les  Anii  "  (books  of  a  polemic 
character  with  titles  so  beginning),  which  belong  only  to  the 
curiosities  of  Criticism.  Further,  he  never  seems  to  have  set 
out,  in  any  of  the  divisions,  with  a  preliminary  list  of  the  authors 
he  meant  to  handle,  so  that  his  omissions  and  inclusions  are 
equally  surprising*  And,  lastly,  he  never  seems  to  have  worked 
out  any  preliminary  calculus  of  the  amount  of  space  which  such 
authors  as  he  does  admit  proportionately  deserve.  But  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  is  astounding,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
communicates  it  not  disagreeable, 

Baillet's  unmethodical  prosecution  of  his  task  was  in  this  for- 
tunate for  us  that  it  induced  a  somewhat  younger  contemporary, 
C\y^^  iBalthaaar  Gibert,  to  take  up  the  rhetorical-critical 
flide  of  his  work,  and  continue  it  in  a  hook^  not 
very  much  known  but  of  great  value.  In  strict  date  it  belongs 
to  the  next  century,  and  therefore  to  the  next  Book,  but  we  have 
always  taken,  and  shall  always  take,  liberty  of  protracting  or 
foreshortening  our  views  as  may  be  desirable;  and  this  is 
avowedly  a  supplement  to  Baillet,  though  limited  in  subject, 
allowing,  in  consequence,  fuller  treatment  of  individuals,  and 
displaying  a  good  deal  more  originality  and  judgment,  Gibert 
excellently  supplies  Baillet's  admitted  insufficiency  as  to  Lon- 
ginus;  he  is  very  copious  on  Hermogenes,  who  had  been 
coming,  from  Sturm  downwards,  into  more  and  more  estima- 
and  if  injiis^accqunts  of  the  Italians  he  shows  a  tradi- 

K^  J%igement$  dt$  SavariU  tur  hi  au- 
ttikri  qui  orU  traUd  d€  la  RhMorigwi 
(3  volBT^ani,  1703'16).~TirTCiii- 
goiD,  1  tbink,  refers  to  Gibert,  but  the 
book  wa«  first  brought  aeriouily  to  iny 
notice  by  a  very  kind  privAte  com> 
muBicmtion  from  Professor  Scott  of 
the  Uniyenuty  of  Miohigaa*  Luckily 
it  i«  ill  the  Bntiih  Museum ;    but  it 


tion 


does  not  seem  essy  to  obtain  &  copy 
for  oneself.  Oibert  taught  for  some 
luJf -century  in  the  CoH^  Mazarin, 
and  waa  repeatedly  rector  of  the  Uni- 
veraity  of  Paria.  He  wrote  other 
books,— a  fortnsl  ** Rhetoric"  /ttxto 
AristtAdU  dociriniim,  ttrioturee  oo 
Eolliii,  ^c. 
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UoBal  rather  thao  an  adequately  comparative  eatimate,*  he  is 
sufficiently  modern  to  give  a  quite  considerable  abstract  of  **  M, 
Mackenze**  (««•),  ie.,  Sii  George  Mackenzie's  Idea  EloqutnticR 
Foreiisis  ffodiemct.  Thau  he  "  but  yaws  neither  *'  between 
Rhetoric  and  Criticism  is  8  point  of  no  importance  against  him; 
and  it  is  a  valuable  document  for  the  gradual  transformation 
of  the  one  into  the  other. 

We  have  to  terminate  this  chapter,  as  we  shall  have  to  begin 
the  corresponding  one  in  the  next  Book,  by  saying  something  on 
TheAnekm  ^^^  famous — the  much  too  famous — Battle  of  the 
and  Modem  Ancients  and  the  Moderns ;  but  the  space  which  we 
Quarrd.  shall  give  it  on  both  occasions  will  appear  strangely, 
and  perhaps  scandalously,  short  to  some  readers*  Neither  idle- 
ness nor  caprice,  however,  can  be  justly  charged  against  the 
contraction.  In  the  first  place,  things  generally  known  may  be 
justifiably  passed  with  slighter  notice  in  a  continuous  history, 
which  has  to  deal  with  much  that  is  very  little  known. 
From  all  sides,  and  in  all  ways,  the  Battle  of  the  Ancients  and 
Moderns  is  very  well  known  indeed.  It  enjoys,  and  for  more 
than  a  generation  has  enjoyed,  the  advantage  of  occupying  one 
of  the  best  monographs  ever  written.  It  engaged,  on  repeated 
occasions,  the  attention  of  the  best  equipped  and  the  most  read- 
able of  all  French,  if  not  of  all,  critics — Sainte-Beuve,  It  was 
arranged — ^not  iU  if  not  wholly  well — ^for  popular  English  con- 
gumption  by  the  expert  skill  of  Macaulay.  As  a  result  partly 
of  Swift^s  genuine  literary  sympathies,  partly  of  his  more  or  less 
accidental  connections,  the  commentators  of  one  of  the  greatest 
writers  not  only  of  England,  but  of  the  world,  have  been  driven 
to  expound  it :  as  have,  for  more  essential  reasons,  those  of 
more  than  two  or  three  great  or  interesting  writers  in  France 
—  Boileau,  Ferrault,  Fontenelle,  and  others.  From  all  this 
almost  everybody  must  have  learnt  something  about  it,  and  to 
some  of  all  this  almost  everybody  can  fairly  be  referred  if  he 
wishes  to  learn  more. 

For  the  matter  is  not  really  of  so  much  importance  in  the 
History  of  Criticism  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  possess. 

^  S«e,  for  InstAQoe,  hia  reference  to  magni  nomtmi  umbra  thui  anything 
PttrUxi,  who  »  evidently  to  him  rather      tangible. 
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These  quarrels  rarely  do  much  critical  good;  for  the  critical 
Ita«mail  ^^^^^^  ^^^  almost  always  obscured  in  them,  first 
criiical  by  the  animits  and  prejudice  of  the  combatants,  and 
'*'^'  then  by  the  mere  dust  of  the  fighting.  But  this 
particular  combat  did  perhaps  the  least  good  of  all;  and 
could  have  done  the  least  good.  It  was  indeed  sufficiently 
inevitable  :  for  the  sort  of  deification  with  which  the  whole 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  most  orthodox  authority  in  the 
earlier  seventeenth,  had  regarded  antiquity,  was  sure  to  breed 
revolt.  But  it  led  to  no  conclusion ;  it  evolved  no  truth. 
Truth  is  not  the  daughter  of  Ignorance;  and  it  is  really  hard 
to  say  which  party  shows  most  ignorance  in  this  matter.  The 
defenders  of  the  Ancients  knew,  as  a  rule,  next  to  nothing  of 
the  Moderns ;  and  the  defenders  of  the  moderns  knew  a  great 
deal  too  little  of  the  ancients*  La  Motte  knew  no  Greek  if 
Perrault^  knew  any;  and  with  Boileau  not  only  to  all  appear- 
ance was  English  literature  a  blank  sheet,  but  almost  the  wliole 
sheet  of  French  literature  before  his  own  time  was  either 
blank  or  inscribed  with  fantastic  fallacies.  Still,  this  is  not  a 
condition  entirely  or  commonly  unknown  in  squabbles  of  this 
kind.  The  signal  distinction  and  disqualification  of  the  advo- 
cates in  this  famous  cause  is  that,  as  a  rule,  neither  any  of 
the  leaders,  nor  any  of  the  juniors,  had  taken  more  than  the 
aliglitest  trouble  to  get  up,  or  at  least  to  understand,  his  own 
brief.  The  Ancients  are  here  in  a  little  better  case  than  the 
Moderns ;  but  they  were  not  in  so  very  much  belter  case.  Most 
of  them  knew  the  Latin  classics  fairly  well ;  and  some  of  them 
(though  by  no  means  all,  or  even  many)  had  a  fair,  while  a 
few  had  a  good,  acquaintance  with  Greek.-  But,  with  rarest, 
if  with  any  exceptions,  they  persisted  in  exaggerating,  if  not  in 
contemplating  solely,  that  side  of  Classical  Literature  which 


*  Hitt  PartilWt  det  Aneieng  ei  tUi 
Modemei  (1688-98)  is  moet  i)iMp|>oiiit- 
iDg,  eTeti  U>  ferrent  opponentB  of  "  the 
•eot  of  the  Nicolnitan*  ■'  and  ferrent 
lorera  of  the  CorUea  de  ma  Mire  VOye, 
Tbftt  he  knew  little  ftnd  tbftt  tii«  ciiae 
wia  bad  doei  not  matter  \  but  I  at 
leaat  cannot  find  the  tspril  which 
apologist*  plead. 


'  J.  Warton  {Advtniurcr,  No.  49) 
aaaertfl,  on  the  authority  of  M^nagte, 
that  even  Rapm  waa  '*  totally  ignor^ 
ant"  of  QroeL  JL  doei  not  quite 
»ay  thie :  but  he  does  aay  thai  R.  got 
liiii  Greek  quotation*  from  Tanneguy- 
LcfevTQ,  Madame  Dacier'a  father  {M^na* 
^iaiutf  L  175  of  the  collected  ed.) 
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has  been  and  must  be  admitted  to  be  its  principal  side,  but 
whioh  is  not  the  only  one.  They  would  not  see — or  if  they 
saw,  they  expressed  positive  distaste  for — the  va^er,  more  im- 
aginative, more  "  Romantic  "  beauty  of  Greek,  and  in  a  less  de* 
gree  of  Latin»  They  never  dreamt  of  turning  the  tables  on 
their  antagonists,  as  they  might  have  done  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent,  from  this  point  of  view.  And  by  holding  up  Design, 
Order,  Decorum,  and  the  rest,  as  paramount  conditions  of  literary 
excellence,  they  laid  themselves  open  to  the  most  inconvenient 
retorts  from  well  -  equipped  adversaries,  and  even  received 
some  on  the  score  of  Homer,  badly  as  their  adversaries 
were  equipped  as  a  rule. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Moderns  were,  for  the  most  part,  like 
men  who  have  Toledos  by  their  sides  and  choose  to  fight  with 
cabbage-plants.  The  French  ignored  the  English  and  sneered 
at  the  Italians  and  Spaniards  since  the  Renaissance,  indulging 
the  whOe  in  placid  but  contemptuous  ignorance  or  misrepresen- 
tation of  everything  before  it  out  of  Italy.  The  English  were 
prepared  to  admit  that  nobody  had  achieved  sweetness  in  Eng- 
lisli  numbers  before  Mr  Waller,  apologised  (except  Dryden  and 
Dryden  only  in  a  few  moments)  for  Shakespeare,  and  thought 
Chaucer  a  good  funny  old  savage. 

Out  of  such  a  welter  of  blundering  little  good  could  come,  and 
no  good  came  save  one,  It  is,  I  believe,  absolutely  impossible 
to  trace,  in  so  much  as  one  single  filament,  the  extension  and 
deepening  of  critical  appreciation  which  began  in  the  next  cen* 
tury  to  the  Quarrel  of  the  Ancients  and  the  Moderns.  But  that 
quarrel  did  excite  and  feed  the  critical  spirit  and  appetite,  and 
did  give  signs  of  an  as  yet  half-blind  craving  for  the  possession 
of  dritical  knowledge.^ 


^  PerhnpB  it  k  stUl  dealrable,  though 
almofit  for  the  lost  time,  to  obsei-%'e 
that  the  omie^ion  of  caau&l  critic lem  lu 
non-critical   work   is    mteutional    and 


necessary.  Nowhere  could  more  in- 
teres*!  iog  exam  plea  of  it,  from  Mtili^re 
duwnwards,  he  produced  j  but  thia  i* 
only  a  temptatiou^  not  a  reason. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE    ITALIAN    DECADENCE   AND   THE   SPANIARDS* 

DECADENCE  OF  ITALIAN  CRITICISM — PAOLO  BENI-— POSSEVINO  :  HI8  *  BIB- 
LIOTHECA  SKLKCTA '^TASSONI  I  HIS  *  PENSIERI  DIVERSI '—AROM ATARI 
— HtS  *DKGLI  ADTORI  DEL  BEN  PARLAHE '— BOCCALINI  AND  MINORB^ 
INFLUBKCB  OP  THE  RAOQUAOLI  —  THE  SET  OF  BKICENTIST  TA8TB — 
SPANISH  criticism:  HEGHLY  RANKED  by  DRYDEN  ?  — THE  ORIGINS: 
VILLENA— 8ANTILLANA— ENCINA — VALD^JH — THE  BEGINNING  OF  B*GU- 
LAR  CRITICISM  :  HCMANIST  RHETORICIANS— POETICS  :  BBNGIFO— PINCl- 
ANO— LA  CUEVA — CARVALLO — GONZALES  DE  BALAS— THE  *  CIO AB RALES  * 
OF  tlRSO  DK  MOLINA— lope's  *ARTE  NUEVO/  ETa — HtS  ASSAILA17TS  AND 
DEPENDEH8 — THE  FIGHT  OVER  THE  SPANISH  DRAMA — CERVANTES  AND 
CALDERON  — GONOORISM,  CtJLTERANiSM,  ETC,  —  QUEVEI>0— OBACIAH — 
THE  LIMITATIONS  OP  SPANISH  ORITIOISlf* 


That  the  Italians,  who  had  some  half  of  the  last  Book  to 
themselves,  will  not  have  a  tithe  of  the  present,  is  due,  on  the 
Dtcmiaict  P^'"^  ^^  ^^^^  historian,  neither  to  laziness,  nor  to  love 
of  itaJiian  of  contrast,  nor  to  that  rather  illogical  and  illegiti- 
Cnttctm^.  j^^^g  generosity  which  decrees  that  "the  other 
citizen  shall  have  his  turn:"  The  disproportion  simply  corre- 
sponds to  the  facts,  Italy,  indeed,  continued  to  devote  herself 
with  soinethiu*^  like  enthusiasm — or  at  least  with  the  cngous- 
ment  of  dilettantism  and  the  doggedness  of  pedantry — to 
critical  studies.  Some  at  least  of  the  earlier  writers  of  the 
century — aftercrops  of  the  sixteenth — still  exercised  consider- 
able influence :  and  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  time  the  great 
Italians  of  the  former  age — Scaliger,  Castelvetro,  and  others — 
maintained  an  authority  which  did  not  pass  to  France  till  the 
eighteenth  itself  was  approaching.     But  little  was  really  added 
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to  the  critical  canoD  of  the  central  Peninsula,  Paradoxers  like 
Beni,  eccentrics  of  different  kinds  like  Tassoni  and  Boccalini, 
respectable  compilers  like  Possevino  and  Aromatari,  must  occupy 
us  and  receive  their  due.  But  all  these  belong  more  or  less  to 
the  first  quarter  of  the  century.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth 
are  much  less  fertile,  and  it  is  not  till  another  meeting  of  the 
ages  that  we  shall  come  to  another  really  remarkable  group, 
consisting  of  two  at  least  painful  literary  historians,  among  the 
earliest  of  their  kind,  in  Crescimbeni  and  Quadrio,  of  a  real 
though  limited  critic  in  Grravina,  and  of  a  remarkable  com- 
bination of  erudition  and  insight  in  Muratori.  And  these 
will  properly  be  treated  in  the  next  Book,  not  in  this. 

Paolo  Beni,  who  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  last  Book»^  and 
who  was  a  man  of  nearly  fifty  when  the  sixteenth  century 

^    .    «    .  closed,  had   nevertheless   nearly   half    his   literary 

Fctolo  Bent.  ,.,  1*1  ,  ,  ,  ,.  ,      , 

life  to   spend   m   tlie   seventeenth,  and    published 

the  most  noteworthy  of  his  works  at  this  time.  We  saw 
that  he  was  a  strong  *' Torquatist,"  and  an  innovator  in  re- 
spect of  recommending  prose  for  tragedy  as  well  as  for 
comedy.  As  he  grew  older  the  iconoclastic  tendency  so  de- 
veloped in  him  that  he  may  almost  be  called  the  lender  of 
Eebellion  in  the  matter  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Quarrel ; 
for  questa  life,  as  a  contemporaiy  of  Beni's  calls  it,  had  been 
fought  out  in  Italy  long  before  it  became  a  burniug  one  in 
France  and  England.  Beni  was  a  "  modern  *'  of  the  extravagant 
kind:  and  his  two  chief  critical  manifestoes,  after  tiie  Disserta- 
tion on  Prose  Drania,  were  a  Comparatione  di  Hmncro  VirgiUo  c 
Torquato?  where  the  author  of  the  Germalemme  (which  Beni 
prefers  to  call  by  its  other  title,  Goffredo)  is  exalted  far  above 
both  the  ancient  Poets ;  and  an  Anti-Crnsca?  in  which,  with 
the  futile  courage  of  his  opinions,  he  gives  no  more  quarter  to 
Dante  and  Petrarch  than  to  Homer  and  Virgil  on  the  score  of 
language  at  least,  and  would  apparently  turn  **  modernity " 
almost  into  "  hodiernity."  This  does  not  argue  any  great 
critical  spirit:  and  we  find  little  in  Beni^ — only  the  sort  of 
Old  Bailey  advocacy,  or  attack,  which  was  rapidly  coming  to 
be  the  disgrace  of  criticism.  There  is  not  "  the  real  integrity 
'   V,  fi«jm»,  p,  107.  *  Padua,  ld07.  »  Padua,  1612, 
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and  perfectioD  of  the  fable"  in  the  Odyssey,  Even  Virgil 
cannot  approach  Tasso  in  regularity,  nice  derangement  of 
episodes,  &c.,  &c.  The  most  amosing  thiiiL:  about  Beni  is  the 
way  in  which  he  turns  the  batteries  of  the  classics  on  them- 
selves. He  does  not  attempt  to  make  a  new  Poetic  for 
Eomances,  nor  does  he  take  his  favourite  poem  on  its  own 
merits  and  extol  it  for  them.  The  *' parts/'  the  "qualities/' 
the  "  rules  "  are  practically  adopted  :  and  it  is  shown — or  at 
least  asserted — that  Tasso  exhibits  them  all  in  greater  per- 
fection than  the  ancients.  This  is  the  line  afterwards  taken  by 
Addison  with  Paradise  Lost 

The  BiUwiheea  Seleda  of  Antonio  Possevino,  Jesifit  negotiator 
and  teacher,  is  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  compiling  work 
.        which  the  great  development  of  Criticism  was  impos- 
HU  ing  on  at  least  some  critics.   From  some  points  of  view 

Bibliotheca  j^  also  may  seem  to  belong  rather  to  the  last  Book, 
for  Possevino,  who  retired  from  active  work  in  many 
countries  to  his  native  land  and  an  old  age  of  study  in  1586, 
brought  it  out  first  at  Rome  in  15&3.  But  he  made  alterations 
and  rearrangements  in  it  afterwards,  and  the  edition  I  have 
nsed^  was  published,  with  his  own  approval  and  assistance, 
a  few  years  before  his  death,  and  well  within  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  a  mighty  folio  (or  rather  two  in  one)  dealing  with 
something  like  the  whole  range  of  studies,  and  intended,  it  would 
seem,  rather  for  teachers  than  learners ;  but  the  First  Book  ^ 
has  something,  and  the  three  last  much,  to  do  with  our  subject. 
In  these  three  Possevino  successively  discusses  History  at 
enormous  length^  and  with  considerable  bibliographical  in- 
formation, Poetry*  at  somewhat  less,  and  finally  the  Art  of 
Letter  Writing,  under  the  special  title  of  "Cicero/*  but  with 
reference  also  to  Libanius  and  others,  Possevino,  as  was  iu 
fact  inevitable  from  his  profession  and  his  purpose,  is  very 
much  cumbered  about  orthodoxy  and  morality,  especially  in 
the  poetical  department ;  but  he  does  not  allow  himaelf  to  be 
wholly  guided   by  these  considerations.     Scaliger's  Paetie  he 


*  2  vols.  foK,  Cologne,  1607» 

*  Dt  Cultura  Imjctkiorum* 

*  Lib.  mvL,  150  foUo  pp* 


*  **i>e  Porsi  ct  Pictura''  ia  the  tlU« 
to  which  he  caUa  ftttentioo,  but  to 
which  he  doea  not  fully  work  up. 
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calls  ipissiim  9ane  opvs — a  happy  but  rather  ambiguous  epithet ; 
quotes  Gambara,  Minturno,  Cinthio,  Pigna,  and  Patrizzi  as 
main  authorities,  and  though  he  sajs  that  he  will  not  quote 
Caatelvetro*  as  being  on  the  Index,  evidently  means  that  he 
should  be  read,  though  he  duly  prescribes  Caro  as  an  antidote. 
He  has  a  good  selection  of  extracts,  mighty  lists  of  books  and 
authorities,  and  an  inserted  tract  (two  in  fact)  by  Maearius 
Mutius  on  Poetry  and  Christian  Poetry,  by  which  he  sets  much 
store,  but  in  which  little  will  be  found  but  rhetoric. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive,  if  not  the  most 
regular,  criticism  in  this  part  of  Italian  literature  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Penneri  Diverd  of  Alessandro  Tassoni.^  The 
author  of  the  Secchia  Rapita  was  not  likely  to  be 
doll  in  anything  that  he  undertook :  and  bis  under- 
takings were  of  a  sufficiently  various  kind.^  In  his 
Considcrazioni^  on  Petrarch  he  treated  that  revered  sonneteer 
and  his  sonnets  as  cavalierly  as  he  was  to  treat  the  sacred 
Heroic  Poem  in  the  Secckiu :  but  this  kind  of  froTtdetir  spirit 
was  nothing  new  in  Italy.  The  Fensieri,  in  whicli  their  author 
was  candidly  prepared  to  find  people  discovering  **  extravagance 
and  capriciousness,"  are  modelled  oo  Aristotle's  Pro6&ms,  and 
Plutarch's  St/mposi^ics  and  Roman  Questions,  They  deal  with 
curious  matters  **  such  as  are  wont  to  come  into  the  discourse 
of  Gentlemen  and  Professors  of  Literature."  a  phrase  where  the 
"and"  is  half  complimentary  and  half  the  reverse.  On  perusing 
the  contents  we  find  that  gentlemen  and  professors  of  literature 
talk  about  the  radical  humours,  and  the  reason  of  the  spots  on  the 
moon,  and  why  it  is  that  ugly  ladies  are  loved,  and  a  very  great 
many  other  interesting  things.  They  do  it,  moreover  (at  least 
Tassoni  does  it  for  them),  in  a  very  interesting  manner — that 
peculiar  early  seventeenth-century  mixture  of  learning,  fancy, 
and  humour  which,  in  still  greater  measure,  gives  Burton 
and  Browne  their  quintessenced  charm.     If  Tassoni  had  pushed 


1  4tO|  Venice,  1646.  There  are 
earlier  and  later  editions.  TnaAODi, 
who  published  tbia  first,  I  believe,  at 
Rome  [Ciiri>i  ^]  in  1*^20,  had  preluded 
it  (Modcna,  1608)  with  a  smaller 
Tolume  of  Quinti, 


"  H«  meddled  boldly  with  politics, 
and  I  have  a  little  modcro  editioo  of 
hia  FUippiche  cmUra  yli  Spagnudi^  ^c 
(Ferrara:  Le  Motmier,  D.d.) 

^  Modena,  1609*  I  have  not  yet  met 
with  tfai*. 
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that  question  about  the  donne  bridte  home,  he  miglit  have  re- 
discovered, afijainst  his  own  age,  the  great  secret  of  criticism ; 
but  of  this  we  may  treat  more  properly  in  the  Interchapter.  It 
is  not  till  the  Tenth  Book  of  the  FensieH  that  he  attacks  litera- 
ture, save  by  incidence  and  tangent;  and  then  he  plunges  full 
into  the  Battle  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns,  devoting  twenty- 
seven  out  of  twenty-eight  chapters  to  an  elaborate  comparison 
of  the  two  periods,  in  every  class  of  art,  science,  and  Hterature 
itself.  But  he  preserves  his  invincible  quaintness  by  going  ofl'  in 
the  twenty- eighth  to  a  very  elaborate  study  of  the  Hangman  (II 
Bom),  which  readers  of  Joseph  de  Maistre  should  not  fail  to  com- 
pare with  the  Soirees  de  Saint- Fi^terabour^. 

Tassoni  deals  with  the  general  question  in  the  same  curious 
indirect  and  ironical  fashion  in  which  he  handles  the  charms 
of  bruttezza^  and  the  reason  why  it  was  specially  mde  (let 
us  say,  though  he  does  not)  of  Spenser  to  call  the  husband  of 
Hellenore  MBlbfcco.  He  begins  by  advancing,  and  even  seeming 
to  countenance,  the  '* Modern*'  argument  for  Progress,  as  being 
the  law  of  nature  and  so  decisive  of  rpteda  lite.  But  he  very 
soon  turns  round,  and  gives  reasons  and  instances  for  the  much 
sounder  doctrine  of  Fluctuation — not  merely  in  general,  but  in 
regard  to  particular  Arts.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
these  Arts ;  and  then  he  does  this.  Once  more  he  becomes  a 
"Modern"  in  awarding  to  his  countrymen  the  palm  of  gram* 
matico-critical  studies.  In  Logic  and  Philosophy  generally, 
he  thinks  they  can  match  the  LatinSi  and  though  they  yield 
to  the  Greeks,  may  make  some  fight  even  with  them.  He 
will  pit  Guicciardini,  Comines,  and  Giovio  against  any  of  the 
ancients,  which  is  a  little  rash ;  putting  Machiavelli  with 
others  in  a  second  rank.  And  on  the  modern  aide  of  Oratory 
he  urges,  with  his  unconquerable  unexpectedness,  Peter  the 
Hermit  and  John  of  Munster !  But  on  the  Poets  this  un- 
expectedness of  his  turns  to  the  disappointing.  He  gives  us 
a  very  unnecessary  classiication  of  Kinds,  obviously  in  order 
that  he  may  quote  his  own  Secchia  as  a  new  kind,  the  Heroi- 
comic.  But  it  is  interesting  to  find  him  dividing  the  Uomvudia 
into  "  Heroi-satiric  "  for  the  Inferno,  Heroic  mixed  with  Hymnic 
for  the  Paradim,  and  a  division  (not,  as  in  the  Inferno,  a  Uemi) 
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of  Heroic  and  Satiric  for  the  Purgatory,  Except  on  this  head 
of  qneda  lite,  in  wliich  he  is  a  notable  forerunner  of  later  dis- 
putants, Tassoni  has  little  that  is  positively  critical.  And 
if  he  shows  on  the  one  hand  a  singularly  active  and  inquiring 
spirit,  such  as  may  any  day  discover  fresh  and  promising  out- 
lookg»  he  shows  us  also  the  risk  of  mere  fantastic  "  problem  **- 
raising,  to  which  a  century  of  active  criticism  was  leading  a 
century  of  Academies,^ 

Tassoui's  Petrarch -blasphemies  brought  him  into  collision 
with  Giuseppe  Aromatari,  of  whose  original  work,  including 
his  part  in  this  battle,^  I  do  not  know  much.  Bat 
Aromatari  was  responsible,  many  years  later,  for  a 
remarkable  encyclopaedia  or  coijius,  which  may  very  well  follow 
the  PenM€i*i  I}iv€rsi  as  a  pendant  to  Posse  vino's  work  already 
mentioned,  and  as  illustrating;  the  learned  and  scholastic  side. 
It  is  entitled  Bq/li  Avtori  del  Btii  Parfare?  and,  if  its  gram- 
matical and  Rhetorical  divisions  had  been  succeeded  by  a 
similar  collection  of  Poetics,  it  would  have  gone  far  to  cover,  in 
a  certain  peculiar  and  limited  way,  the  entire  field  of  criticism. 
As  it  is,  not  a  few  of  its  documents  extend  in  the  poetic 
direction.  Its  first  volume  gives  the  promise  of  an  almost 
unique  thesaurnSp  starting  with  illustrative  and  comparative 
extracts  from  Hesiod,  Lucian,  Cicero,  Xenophon,&c.,  then  giving 
the  whole  of  I)ante*s  De  Vulgar i  Eloqucntia  in  the  Italian, 
and  following  this  with  Trissino's  GadeUano^  Tolomei's  Cesa'iw^ 
a  discourse  of  Varchi,  and  "Opinions"  from  Mutio,  Doni, 
Dolce,  Citadini,  and  others,  all  on  the  subject  of  the  Vulgar 
Tongue.  Other  treatises,  including  Bembo's,  with  less  famous 
ones  by  Alunno,  Delminio,  and  others,  follow ;  while  two  whole 
parts  are  given  up  to  t:>alviati's  Awertinicnti  delta  Lingua  on 


'  Attention  waa  first  reenUed  to 
Tiwiwjui  in  reeeut  tiraes  by  M.  Hip- 
polyl*  Higuult  m  hie  QvLcrdh  det 
AncicTta  et  de»  ModenuH,  But  I  waa 
not  myself  iutruducetJ  tci  the  Penneri 
by  that  exceUeut  book,  and  the  things 
in  them  which  seem  to  me  most 
interesting  are  not  quite  thi>ae  which 
Btriiek  M.   Rigault 

^  Thia  i«  referre<l  to,  in  the  extract 
from   Leone  AUaoci  prefixed    to    the 


1616  ed.  of  Taa^nt,  oa  Ithellu*  Patavii 
ediltia.  TasAODi  Aooma  to  have  replied 
under  a  paeudoQjm  and  pretty  savagely 
(moffii  acideaii$  dentibut). 

*  Eight  volumes,  in  16  part«,  of  a  not 
Bmall  <jiiarto  (Venice,  1643)-  Thia  la 
one  of  the  many  booki  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  which,  without  bur- 
dening nUelvet  and  lightening  purse,  I 
am  indebted  to  the  Library  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates. 
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Boccftocio,  Not  seldom  fche  grammatical  matter  touches  points 
very  important  indeed  to  criticism,  aa  for  instance  in  vol  vi., 
where  Buonmattei  enters  on  the  question  (made  a  burning  one 
in  France  by  Malherbe)  whether  popular  or  literary  usage  is 
to  be  the  standard  of  correctness. 

The  Rhetorical  part  has  the  additional  interest  of  combining 
ancient  and  modern  matter — of  being,  in  short,  a  kind  of  com- 
Rhetorici    Greed   et    Latini    with    modern 


HU  Dfsgli 

Autori  del     additions.     Sometimes  the  texta  are  given  simply 

****  in  whole  or  part  —  Aristotle,  Longinus,  Henno- 
genes  being  thus  treated — ^while  an  Introduction  to  Hernio- 
genes  by  Giulio  Camillo  Delminio  shows  how  strongly  tl^e 
authority  of  that  master  was  working,  and  how  mucli  it  had 
to  do  with  tlie  insistence  on  criticism  by  Kinds  and  Qualities, 
Sometimes  a  ccUena  of  authorities  on  particular  matters  10 
given — as  in  the  ease  of  Tropes  and  Figures,  where  the  chain 
stretches  from  Quintilian  to  MazzonL  Otdy  specialists,  pro- 
bably, will  care  to  investigate  profoundly  the  huge  commentary- 
paraphrase  of  Panigarola  on  Demetrius  Phalerens,  readjusted 
to  the  purposes  of  sacred  Oratory,  though  the  book  had  a  great 
vogue  in  its  day.  But  one  turns  with  more  interest  to  the 
work  of  Patrizzi  on  llhetoric,  much  less  known  as  it  is  than 
his  Diiia  Podica  and  Tkila  Storia,  It  has,  however,  hardly  any 
of  the  interest  of  the  Foetka,  being  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  Btihjmts  of  the  orator,  and  philosophical  rather  than 
literary  in  its  handhng*  But  this  great  medley  of  Aroniatari's 
shows  us,  better  perhaps  than  any  single  book  except  Baillet*s, 
and  nearly  fifty  years  before  it,  the  bulk  and  importance  of 
the  p<j8ition  which  the  critical  consideration  of  literature  was 
taking  among  literary  studies* 

The  literary  side  of  Boccalini's  Rdgguagli  di  Pamasso  *  ia  less 
than  the  political  But  the  list  of  seventeenth-century  treatises 
fSoceaiini  in  Italian  on  critical  subjects  is  loug,^  Some  of  tliem 
J/inor«.  ^|.^  difticult  to  procure  out  of  Italy,  and  I  doubt 
wliether  many  are  worth  the  trouble  of  hunting  down.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  work  of  Chiodino  da  Monte-Melone*  has  hitherto 


1  Venice,  1812  IS. 

*See  Profettora  0»yley  and  Sc«tt^« 
IziT&liuibk  book  M>  often  citedi  p^  447, 


A  puMAge  Imaed  on  BlAnken burg's  older 
ZuMotse  (3  yoIm.,  Leipsic,  1790  <»a)« 
*  Venice^  1613. 
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escaped  me,  because  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  name,  which 
would  seem  to  qualify  its  author  for  the  poat  of  Chief  Rhetorician 
to  Queen  Pintiquiuestra,  Pellegriuo,  Fioretti,  Zaui,  Querengo, 
Menzini  have  not  been  or  shall  not  be  forgotten.  But  I  have 
experienced,  and  fear  again,  the  sort  of  disappointment  which 
occurs  when,  for  instance,^  one  is  told,  of  Carlo  Einaldini,^ 
that  the  third  part  of  his  Fhilosopkia  Ratimialis  ''contains  a 
tolerable  Poetic."  One  attacks  the  mighty  double'Columned 
folio,  and  finds  a  purely  echolaatic  treatise  of  the  familiar  kind, 
beginning  with  Poetic^',  Poda,  Poesis,  Poema  as  of  old*  It  is 
impossible  to  say  N&ri  dehes  quadrillare  in  this  fashion — the 
company  is  too  ancient  and  venerable ;  but  it  is  permissible 
to  decline  to  play,  on  the  strength  of  having  had  enough  of 
the  game  already.  There  is  a  certain  established  conformity 
of  propriety  between  times  and  books.  At  no  time  can  a  frank 
commentary  on  Aristotle  be  out  of  date  or  out  of  place;  at  this 
time  the  Poetics  of  Le  Bossu  and  Bouhours,  faulty  as  they 
are,  were  at  any  rate  responsive  to  the  form  and  pressure 
of  the  day.  But  such  work  as  Rinaldini's,  liowever  respectable, 
has  neither  the  intrinsic  excellence  which  conquers  time,  nor 
the  tieeting  but  real  grace  of  temporal  congmity. 

The  Ragguagli  di  Paniasso  themselves  are  of  less  importance 
to  us  for  their  actual  critical  utterances  (which,  as  has  been 
T  a  ..  said,  were  not  Boccalini's  first  object)  than  for  the 
oftht  extraordinary  influence  which  they  exercised  on  the 

KngguagU.  iQiji^  of  criticism  throughout  Europe  for  more  than 
a  century.  Suggested  more  or  less  directly  by  Lucian  (wliose 
enormous  eifect  on  modern  European  literature,  though  of 
course  never  missed  entirely  by  any  competent  person,  has 
never  yet  been  fully  allowed  for)  they  hit  the  taste  of  the 
day  straight  and  full  Not  merely  did  they  start  the  whole 
fleet  of  ''Sessions  of  the  Poets"  and  the  like  in  England, 
but  they  had  a  great  intiuence  on  the  English  prose  Essayists 
of  the  early  eighteenth  century;^  while  in  France  even  the 
severe  Boileau  paid  them  unacknowledged  royalty.  It  is  no 
uncommon  experience  to  find  that  books  which  in   this  way 


■ 


* 


^  Bliutkeuburg  ia  tlie  fiinner  here. 
«  Padua,  1681,  pp.  1026.10S8. 


'  Henry  Cftry,  Earl  of  Monmouth, 
trauBlated  tho  book  In  1656. 
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create  a  kind  of  **  rage  "  at  one  time,  become  chiefly  sources  of 
boredom  at  another;  but  Boccalini  certainly  illustrates  the  fact, 
in  his  literary  portions  at  any  rate.  He  deserves  some  credit 
for  having  made  current,  if  he  did  not  invent,  the  famous  story 
of  the  choice  between  Guicciardini  and  the  galleys.  There  is 
some  critical  appropriateness  in  the  fable  of  Tasso  being  refused 
admission  by  Castelvetro  on  the  alleged  strength  of  Aristotle's 
rules,  of  the  reprimand  bestowed  by  Apollo  on  the  philosopher, 
and  of  his  excuse  that  he  never  meant  his  observations  for 
**  rules  "  at  all  To  this  the  age  might  have  paid  more  attention 
than  it  did.  But  one  finds  thinness  in  the  fun  of  Justus  Lipsius 
attacking  Tacitus  for  impiety,  and  of  Thrasea  and  Priscus  being 
warned,  as  they  value  their  stoical  characters,  not  to  go  and  see 
Vittoria  Colonna  and  Veronica  Gambara  too  often* 

In  the  History  of  Taste  as  distinguished  from  that  of  Criticism 
the  important  point  of  tlie  Seiegnto  is  of  course  that  develop- 
Tht  »H  of  ^^^^  ^^  floridity — of  Marinism — which  is  associated 
StictnHtt    in  literary  history  with  the  very  term*      But  this 
*^^**  development  was  common  to  Italy  with  all  Europe  ; 

and  though  the  country  still  exercised  a  sort  of  prerogative  in- 
fluence/'Marinism  "  is  not  so  much  the  mother  as  the  elder, 
and  not  by  so  very  much  the  elder,  sister  of  Gongorism  in 
Spain,  of  the  extravagances  of  the  age  before  Boileau  in  France, 
of  the  "  metaphysical "  fashion  in  England,  It  will  be  better 
to  treat  these  in  the  Interchapter,  both  in  themselves  and  as 
fastening  "  correctness/*  by  way  of  reaction,  upon  Europe. 


Spain  has  never  ranked  very  high  in  the  general  estimate 
Spanish  ^  »  contributor  to  European  criticism :  and  though 
crificiffm—  i\y[Q  estimate  has  not  been  too  solidly  founded,  the 
rank^ibij  Communis  semxis  seems  here  to  have  exercised  that 
Diydeiit  mysterious  power  of  appeal  to  the  world-spirit  which 
80  often  keeps  it   from  going  hopelessly  wrong.*     There   is, 


*  Spiiui  cftn  bckosi,  however,  perhupa 
the  very  beat  History  of  iU  critici«iu  aa 
%  whole  that  m%j  Eurtjpean  language  haa 
^if  not  aa  yet  the  only  good  oue — in 
th«  HUUma  de  Iom  Idea*  EtUtieoM  en 
Efpaiki  of  Don  Maroelino  Men^nd««  y 


Pelayo  (Ed,  2,  9  voU.,  Madrid,  1890- 
1896,  Thb  i»  fortunate  for  me,  inaa* 
much  afl  I  do  not  pretend  to  any 
extensive  familiarity  with  Spanish 
literature  beyond  the  early  poeta, 
and  indeed  do  not  read  the  language 
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however,  one  reniarkable  piece  of  teatimoay  which,  if  it  were  a 
little  better  authenticated,  would  give  Spanish  critics  a  very 
high  position  as  teachers.  We  shall  see  in  a  future  chapter 
tliat  Dry  den  (as  has  indeed  been  generally » though,  until  recent 
times,  but  vaguely,  allowed)  is  himself  one  of  the  great  turning- 
points  of  the  critical  story  of  Europe.  Now  Spence  says  that 
Bolingbroke  told  him  that  Drydeu  had  assured  him  that  **  he 
got  more  from  the  Spanish  critics  alone  than  from  the  Italian 
and  French  and  all  others  together.'*  Unfortunately  Spence 
speaks  at  seconddmnd ;  and  Bolingbroke,  even  if  he  really  did 
say  this,  is  always  a  Bardolphian  security.  Moreover,  Dryden, 
who  was  not  at  all  in  the  habit  of  concealing  his  indebtedness,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  **  felt  an  innocent  warmth  "  of 
pleasure  in  mustering  and  marshalling  his  authorities,  quotes  no 
Spanish  authors.  And  the  references  (which  are  fairly  numer- 
ous) to  Spanish  phiya  in  the  Ussatj  of  Branuxtic  Po^si/  neither 
quote,  nor  necessarily  show  knowledge  of,  Spanish  critics  at  all. 
It  has  been  thouglit  that  Dryden  may  have  read  Tirso  de  Molina's 
Cigarrahs  (i\  infra) ;  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  something 
in  his  attitude  may  have  been  derived  from  Lope's  AHe  Nutco 
dt  hcLcer  Comedias.  But  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  at  all  cer- 
tain, or  even  very  probable.^ 


with  very  great  facility.  Besides 
Se&or  Men^ndez  I  bave  relied  chiefly 
on  the  texts  and  comraenta  recently 
furuished  (r.  inf.)  by  M.  Morel- Fatio 
(who  will,  I  hope^  contioue  in  so  good  a 
road),  oa  Ticknor,  on  thenhort  but  valu* 
able  nuticca  of  thia  period  in  Mr  Spin- 
gam^o/j.  ci'e,,  on  those  in  my  friend  Mr 
Hannay'a  2%^  LaUr  JUnaiuance  (Edin- 
burgh and  Lotidot]|  1898),  and  on  Mr 
Jatnea  Fitzmaurice  Kelly's  Hitlory  of 
Spanish  Littmiure  {London ,  1808}.  I 
am  particularly  obliged  to  Mr  Kelly  for 
a  copy  of  tbe  recent  (undated}  Spanish 
traualation  of  hia  book,  with  a  few  cor- 
rections, and  a  preface  by  Seflor  Men- 
^ndes  himaelf.  The  Spanish  critic 
oombined,  with  a  juet  praiAe  of  the 
book^  a  mild  remonjitraDce  a«  to  the 
amall  apace  which  Mr  Fitzmaurice 
Kelly  has  given  to  thia  very  critical 


subject — a  fact  in  which  1  own  I  my- 
self had  felt  some  cooifort.  The 
alienee  of  tbe  fl|)ecialtBt  is  the  shield  of 
the  expat iator.  I  have  not  failed^ 
wherever  I  could,  to  verify  aU  the 
cntieal  deliverancea  in  the  text,  and 
examine  almoat  aU,  if  not  all»  the 
b4:>uka  meutioued  ;  but  I  do  not  know 
the  circumftrenct  of  them  as  I  do  else- 
where. And  as  I  began  thia  Hiatory 
on  the  principle  of  ffoing  to  the  eourcei, 
I  think  myaelf  hound  to  warn  the  reader 
of  any  case  in  which  1  have  been  obliged 
to  modify  that  principle. 

^  Thi*  w*i  written  before  M.  Morel - 
Fatio  had  expressed  the  same  view  in 
hu  Let  DifewmiTt  de  I^  Oonudia  {Bid- 
Utin  Uupatiique,  ubi  eit.  tf^.)  See 
also  on  the  point  Mr  Ker'a  Etmyi 
of  Drydrn,  L  Ixvi,  and  the  referenoee 
in  his  index  to  Dry  den' t  mention  of 
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Intrinsicallj,  however,  Spanish  criticism  before  the  eighteenth 
century,  though  not  extraordinarily  rich  nor  furnishing  any 
Tht  Origins  documents  of  extreme  importance,  is  interesting,  and 
—  VUkna.  in  Que  point  almost  supremely  so,  for  circumstances 
if  not  for  contents.  The  trail  begins  fairly  early,  though  the 
scent  is  scattered  at  uncommonly  long  intervals,  A  glance  was 
made  towards  the  close  of  the  first  volume  of  this  book  at  the 
actual  begiiinings.  They  were  due  to  two  persons  of  the  greatest 
distinction  in  the  early  fifteenth  century — Enrique,  Marquis  (?)^ 
de  Yillena  and  Master  of  Calatrava,  of  the  blood  royal  both 
of  Aragon  and  Castille,  and  Inigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  Marquis  of 
Santillana.  The  Arte  de  Trohar  ^  of  the  former,  a  treatise  on 
the  Gay  Science,  was  sent  by  him,  a  year  before  his  death,  in 
HS-i,  to  the  latter;  and  Santillana  himself  touched  criticism, 
or  at  least  Poetics^  both  in  the  Preface  to  his  Provcrhs,  and 
still  more  in  a  letter  to  the  Constable  (Dom  Pedro)  of  Portugal, 
written  about  1455,  not  long  befofe  his  own  death,  and  contain- 
ing observations  not  merely  on  Poetry  in  general,  but  on  early 
Spanish  poets  up  to  his  own  times.  This  document  was  for- 
tunately, and  most  wisely,  prefixed  by  Sanchez  to  his  collection 
of  the  older  Spanish  poets,  and  is  easily  accessible  in  the  re- 
edition  of  Ochoa,^  or  in  the  Appendix  to  Senor  Menendez* 
Historij,  voh  ii. 

Tiie  Marquis  begins,  after  compliment®,  by  the  usual  generali* 
ties  about  poetry  containing  "useful  things  covered 
with  a  very  pretty  coverlet,  composed,  distinguished, 
and  scanned  in  certain  number,  weight,  and  measure/*     So  '*  as 


SantUlana, 


SpAuiah  pluyci.  Of  (>our«e  the  main  m- 
tereat  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  much 
Rtronger  resemblances  tbnt  exiut  be- 
tween the  great  EogliAh  and  Spanish 
dramas  than  U^tween  any  other  two 
national  branches  of  the  European 
theatre. 

1  They  aay  now  that  be  was  not  only 
not  (us  used  Ux  be  lioid)  the  premier 
and  only  Marquia  of  Spain,  but  not  a 
Marquii!  at  aU.  JVw*  uu>ror:  non  »t#«i 
invidfu — especially  a«  the  next  mono* 
^rapber  will  probably  restore  the  Mar- 
quiaate. 


^  I  have  duly  looked  this  up  in  wliat 
appeara  to  be  the  only  acoeaaible  place 
(a  place  Taluable  for  other  dcMmmenU}, 
the  Ori^ci\ei  de  La  Lengun  EtpafioLtf 
Madrid,  1737,  of  Maydn*  y  Siacar»  It 
ia  merely  a  tiaaue  of  troubadours' 
names^  Acholaetie  eitationa,  and  minute 
details  of  pronunciation  and  vermfica- 
tioD.  Sehor  Menendez  haa  reprinted 
part  of  it  in  the  Appendix  to  hia  seooad 
volume* 

*  Poegiat  CaMf^i/naM  afUeriorea  al 
fi^rfo  XV.  (Pflria,  1842)  pp.  13-17. 
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fructiferous  gardens  abound  and  give  convenient  fruits,"  &c., 
&a,  with  Tully  to  give  security*  But  for  all  hie  own  very 
pretty  coverlet  of  rhetoric,  the  Marquis  talks  very  good  sense. 
He  is  sure  that  verse  is  above  prose,  baaing  himself  soundly  on 
Isidore  of  Seville  and  his  proofs  from  Hebrew  literature,  with 
the  Greeks  to  follow,  and  Cassiodorus  to  back  up  Isidore,  Then 
he  comes  to  modern  timea^to  I^etrarch  and  Kobert  of  Naples. 
to  Boccaccio  and  John  of  Cyprus,  quoting  the  De  Gemalogia 
itself,  and  therefore,  in  a  very  interesting  way,  gearing  on 
Spanish  criticism,  even  in  these  its  rudiments,  to  Italian,  then 
not  much  less  rudimentary.  He  divides  styles  properly  into 
"sublime/*  ** middle/*  and  "low/'  liberally  placing  all  those  who 
write  in  Greek  or  Latin  in  the  first  class.  The  middle  contains 
those  who  write  in  any  vulgar  tongue ;  the  low  those  who 
merely  botch  up  romances  and  songs  for  the  common  people, 
without  order  or  rule.  Dante  wrote  the  Commedia  ''"dtgrniie- 
mente^'  and  Boccaccio  composed  proses  of  grmid  doquencia  in  the 
manner  of  Boethius.  Santillaua  then  shows  himself  well  read  in 
Provencal,  French,  and  Catalan,  as  well  as  Italian.  He  refers  to 
the  Mommi  de  la  Jiose  and  its  authors,  to  **  Michaute  "  (Machault), 
Otho  de  "  Crautzou  *'  (Granson), "  Alen  Charrotier/'  whom,  natur- 
ally, he  much  admires.  He  thinks  the  ItaUans  surpass  the 
French  in  genius,  the  French  tlie  Italians  in  art  I'hen  he 
turns  to  Spain,  and  beginning  with  those  who  have  written  in 
the  Proven<;al  style^  comes  to  Gallegan,  Castihan,  &c*,  later, 
mentions  the  chief  poets,  gives  the  metres  in  which  they  have 
written,  and  ends  with  a  (mis)quotalion  of  Horace^  and  a 
shower  of  classical  allusions — among  others  to  dqueUas  dneHas 
que  en  tor/w  de  ia  fuente  EI  icon  inceMiniemente  dufizan.  For 
even  then  the  modern  confusion  of  the  Mount  and  the  Fouut 
had  begun.  The  piece  is,  if  not  very  advanced  criticism,  at 
any  rate  an  early  and  interesting  critical  glance  over  European 
poetry  in  the  Romance  tongues. 

Villena,  as  his  title  shows,  and  Santillana  to  some  extent,  had 
been  considering  Catalan  and  Galician  as  the  chief  poetic  media 


*  Quern  nava  concrpit  olfa  een'abit 
<xlorem.  It  may  be  ob»erved  that,  oo 
the  priuciplefl  of  Low  Latin   ftcanstof] 


from  Commodian  down  wards,  the  fint 
four  wordfi  wiU  do  ^ell  enough. 


ENCINA — VALd6s. 
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for  Spaniards;  it  is  different  with  Juan  del  Encina,  who,  in 
,         149 G,*  prefixed  an  Arte  to  his  Cancionero  nearly  half 
a  century  after  Santillana  wrote,  and  almost  as  long 
after  an  earlier  Canciontro,  that  of  Baena,  the  compiler  of  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  heen  tempted  to  criticism.     The  nine 
chapters  of  this  deal  with  the  origin  of  Castilian  poetry,  the 
distinction  between  the  art  of  poetry  and  the  arte  de  trobar,  \ 
while  both  ka^e  an  art ;  the  necessities  of  the  trobador,  feet,  ) 
consonance  and  assonance,  verses  and  couplets,  poetic  "  colours,^  \ 
&C|  and  a  general  conclusion  on  writing  and  reading  poetry. 
The  book  shows  a  certain  Italian  influence  which  distinguishes 
it  from  earlier  work ;  but  which^  when  that  Italian  influence 
had  been  repeated  in  stronger  dose,  seemed  to  later  generations 
insufficient  and  out  of  date.     Still,  it  is  interesting,  and  earlier 
than  anything  of  the  kind  in  vernacular  Italian. 

Anotlier  half-way  house  may  be  found  in  the  interesting 
JHdhgo  de  La  Lcii^ua  or  dc  Las  Lengiias-  of  Juan  de  Valdtjs, 
which  has  even  been  called  "an  important  monu- 
ment of  literary  criticism."  It  is  rather,  however, 
linguistic  than  literary,  though  the  author  deserves  to  rank 
with  other  national  heroes  of  the  time  for  his  strenuous  sup- 
port of  the  vernacular,  which' he  thought  a  more  "corrupted" 
representative  of  Latin  than  Italian,  and  respecting  which  he 
held  the  odd  but  characteristically  Eenaissance  notion  that 
Greek,  not  Basque,  was  its  remoter  ancestor.  He  mentions 
the  romances  and  the  CdcMina. 

But  the  regular  course  of  technical  and  elaborate  Spanisli 
criticism  does  not  begin,  after  these  long  preliminary  stages, 
till  quite  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  earlier  course 
of  that  century  has  indeed  supplied  Seiior  Meneudez  with  a 


Valdis, 


^  I  h«Te  used  the  somewhat  later 
GrenviUe  copy  in  the  British  Mu«eum, 
SalfimAocd.  1509.  foL ;  and  S«hur 
Men^ndez'  reprint  lu  the  Appendix  to 
hiB  second  volumu,  vvliieh  ftlsu  coDtaioe 
one  or  two  other  early  documenta. 

^  The  pluraJ  was  used  in  the  veraloQ 
of  Mayans  y  Slscar  {OriffeneUt  v,  tuprajf 
which  WM  long  the  only  one  aooeasible. 
In  1860  n  better  text  appeared  at  Ma* 


diid  with  the  ahigukr^  which  Ticknor 
and  Mr  Kelly  approve.  For  any  one 
who  profe«8e«  no  Spanish  BcholanBhip 
to  eet  himielf  againnt  the^sc  authorities 
vai^j  «eem  absurd.  But  in  the  b<x>k 
itedf  9uh  Jinem  the  author  writes 
^^hahiendo  considerado  tstoi  tre»  len^ 
ffun***  and  the  changes  are  rung  on 
Latin,  TMscan^  and  Spanish  through- 
out 
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tolerably  fair  herd  of  huraanist  rhetoricians  to  fill  the  ninety 
Th^htgin-  pages  of  his  ninth  chapter.  The  list  is  headed 
mug  of  by  Antonio  de  Nebrija  (Nebrissensis),  De  Artis 
^'l^mdimu  Rheioricw  compendwm  coaptatione  ex  Arislotde  Cicer- 
Hwwtnigt  one  d  QuintUiaTW,  in  1529,  But  the  only  names  of 
Mheionctam.  mtich  interest  that  appear  in  it  are  those  of  the 
famous  Luis  Yives,  disciple  of  Erasmus  and  of  Oxford,  with 
his  anti-Ciceronianism,  and  with  at  least  some  admission  (the 
passage  is  quoted  by  Seiior  Meniindez  at  vol.  iii.  on  p.  226  from 
the  D€  causis  Carmptamm  Artium),  that  it  does  not  matter  in 
what  language  a  man  writes  in  so  far  as  faults  and  impurities 
of  diction  and  the  duty  of  avoiding  them  are  concerned ;  and  of 
the  equally  famous  preacher  Luis  de  Granada,  with  his  Wwtorica 
Mdesiasiica,  a  good  deal  later.  Still,  the  metrical  Ehtioric 
(1569)  of  Arias  Montano,  that  "  Lope  of  Latin  verse,"  a  piece  of 
didactic  much  more  spirited  and  really  poetical  than  Yida's 
Poetic,  on  which  no  doubt  it, is  modelled;  and  the  vigorous  if 
mistaken  scholasticism  of  Francesco  Sanchez  ("  El  Brocense  "), 
in  his  attempt  to  subject  Rhetoric  entirely  to  Logic,  deserve 
some  notice.  So,  perhaps,  does  Alfonso  Garcia  Matamoros, 
who,  though  Sefior  Men^ndez  conscientiously  suspects  him  of 
not  being  very  original,  stumbled  upon  a  remarkable  antici- 
pation of  Bufibn  in  the  definition  Est  stylus  habitus  orationis,  a 
ctijnsque  hmniiiis  natura  flueiis.  This  is  a  slight  but  distinct 
advance  on  the  earlier  one  of  Fox  MorciLlo,  De  Imitaiume 
(1544),  which  gives  it  as  something  i^^  vel  pro  inferno  cujwh 
quam,  vel  rei,  qua:  in  qn^Miojum  votwtnr,  Tatione  varietur.  These 
writers,  however,  seem  (except  El  Brocense,  who  dealt  on  more 
than  one  occasion  with  the  Horatian  Art)  to  have  given  little 
or  no  attention  to  Poetics,  and  in  fact  to  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  drift  a  good  deal  to  leeward  of  the  purely  literary 
aide  of  Rhetoric  altogether.  When  the  ship  bore  up  again  for 
this  side,  the  Spaniards,  like  everybody  else  in  Europe  with* 
out  exception,  took  the  Italians  for  their  schoolmasters ;  and 
they  might  seem  all  the  more  certain  to  be  docile  pupils 
in  that  their  poetical  practice  —  their  practice  indetfd  in  all 
sorts  of  regular  writing  —  had  long  been  under  the  same 
influence.      Boscan  had  more  or  less  deliberately  Italianated 
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Spanish  poetry^  half  a  century  before  Eengifo,-  and  Pinciano, 
and  La  Cueva,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  the  first  of  the  seventeenth,  began  to  theorise.  At  the 
sanae  time  there  was  a  very  important  point  of  difference 
between  Spain  and  all  other  European  nations^  except  to  some 
extent  England.  In  the  contents  of  the  Cancioneros — perhaps 
not  in  actual  form  very  old,  but  stretching  back  by  tradition 
and  association  to  the  very  blend ing-time  of  Goth,  and  Canta- 
brian,  and  Latin — and  in  the  drama  wliich  had  been  so  rapidly 
maturing  from  Naharro  to  Lope  de  Vega,  the  Spaniards  had 
two  mighty »  popular,  and  intensely  an ti-'* regular"  forms  of 
literary  composition.  The  critical  "dependence"  therefore^ — 
the  point  to  be  fought  out — was,  "Which  was  to  prevail?" 

Mr  Spingam's  thesis,  that  translation  of  the  UpisUe  to  the  JPisos 
is  the  invariable  prelude  of  original  critical  work,  completes  its 
Potiktt,  proofs,  as  far  as  the  Latin  races  are  concerned,  by  the 
Meutji/b.  version  of  Espinel  which  appeared  m  1591,  and  was 
followed  in  the  very  next  year  by  Rengifo's  Arte  PoMca 
Hspafipki.  Of  the  former  there  is  little  to  say,  for  though 
Eepinel  was  a  man  of  literary  gift  (he  was  the  author^  it  may 
be  excusable  to  remind  the  reader,  of  Marcos  dc  Ohre§4n,  and  so 
a  slight,  though  only  a  slight,  creditor  of  Le  Sage),  he  did  not 
add  anything  original  to  his  translation.  The  latter  has  been 
sometimes  rather  unkindly  spoken  of  by  those  who  do  not  like 
formal  Arts  of  Poetry.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  weak 
places  iu  their  hearts  for  such  things  may  give  Eengifo  shelter 
therein.  He  reminds  one  at  very  first  sight  of  his  Italian 
originals  in  the  comely  small  quarto  of  his  format — the  book- 
size  of  all  others  which  retains  a  certain  dignity  witliout  en- 
tirely forfeiting  the  benefit  of  the  Archpriest  of  Hita's  celebra- 
tion of  dmnds  peqitcnas:  he  has  a  beautiful  folding  plate  of  a 


'  After  a  con  vers*  tlon  with  Navagero 
which  he  lioa  reportcdl,  and  wbich  ik,  in 
iu  way,  aUo  a  critical  ducumeot. 

^  Se&or  Mendndez  referir  to  two 
Pottici  anterior  to  Keogifo,  neither  of 
which  I  have  aeeo.  The  lirst,  by  Miguel 
Sanchez  de  Lima  (sometimes  called  de 
Viana),  Alealftf  1530,  haa  a  slight  in- 
VOL,   11, 


tereat  in  the  wording  of  its  title»  "  M 
Arte  PoiiiKsa  on  roinaDce  castillaao." 
The  second — which  from  its  date  (1693) 
would  i«em  to  be  a  little  later  than 
KengifOt  though  the  historiiwn  mentions 
it  firet — ii  Hieronynjo  de  Mondnagon** 
A  rte  para  componer  tn  metro  oaaiillamo 
(Saragoaaa,  1593). 
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Labi/Hnto — one  of  the  artificial  forms  which  are  dear  because 
they  maddened  Uie  eighteenth  century — and  he  gives  a  lai^ 
Sr/lva  or  rhyming  dictionary.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
much  else  to  be  said  for  him,  but  he  is  a  symptom.^  So, 
some  twenty  years  later  is,  on  the  other  side,  the  severe 
Cascales,^  who  in  his  Tablas  PoiHicas^  lays  it  down  that  **if 
any  part  of  a  fable  can  be  changed  without  loss,  this  fable 
is  not  w^ell  managed"  There  was  a  contemporary  of  Cascales 
in  a  country  which  loved  not  Spain,  neither  was  loved  of  her, 
who  would  have  changed  you  every  part  of  every  one  of  his 
fables,  and  left  the  versions  so  that  you  could  not  tell  which 
was  the  better. 

Some  years  after  Rengifo  came  Pinciano,  and  ten  years  later 
the  Spanish  attempt  to  rival  Vida  and  Vauquelin  in  the  £jcm- 
plar  Podieo  of  Juan  de  La  Cueva.  The  two  are 
opposed  on  the  point  which  was  rapidly  becoming 
the  burning  question  of  Spanish  literary  criticism,  but  which 
was  never  thoroughly  faced  in  Spain.  The  great  national 
drama — in  main  part,  if  not  in  every  respect,  Eomantic  to  the 
core — was  making  progress  every  day ;  but  so  was  the  theory 
that  you  were  to  follow  the  ancients,  Alfonso  Lopez,  otherwise 
"El  Pinciauo,'*  did  the  latter  diligently  in  his  Filosofia  Aniifpia 


Pinciano. 


^  The  above  paragraph  wm  written 
from  no  tea  taken  while  readiag  Hetigifo 
at  the  Brttieh  Mu«euia»  In  Bubse- 
quentij  re&dmg  Sefior  Mendrnkis  on 
hini  I  wvka  surpmed  to  find  the  learneil 
hiatorian  protesting  against  the  Labj- 
riuth,  and  other  such  things,  &&  liaving 
been  foisted  in  dr.  1 700- 17 20,  and  refer- 
riug  to  the  editions  of  1592  and  1(306  as 
alone  genuLoe.  But  the  British  Mnaoutn 
copy  i*  that  of  160fi  I  Let  it  hy  us 
even  be  aaid  to  Rengifo's  credit  that, 
Hku  Sidney^  he  felt  the  charm  of  old 
romance.     See  M,  y  P.»  p.  320, 

*  *'  The  inexorable  Cascaleii"  mi  Seftor 
Meti^ndez  calls  him  in  a  paueiige  which 
I  had  not  read  when  I  wi'ote  the  text. 
Of  Ca»calea,  aa  of  Pinciano  {i\  infra) ^ 
the  Sefior  thinks  far  more  highly  thiiu 
I  do.  Both  Beem  to  mo  (though  Cas- 
cales more  tlmn  PiDciano)  to  be  simply 


uncompromifling  Ariatoteliana  who  bor- 
rowed from  the  Italian  a  ;  but,  like  most 
borrowers  and  imitators,  hardenetl  and 
empha^iiaed  what  they  borrowed.  Both 
were  forced  to  alhtw  little  "  easements  ** 
in  regard  to  the  dmnm  ;  but  only  such 
aa  are  consifitcot  with  Aristotle's  text, 
though  not  with  some  gloaaea  on  him. 
And  Piociftuo  Bimply  trans Intea  the 
Ari^toteUan  definition  of  tragedy,  while 
C#v8cale8,  doubtleaa  with  reference  to 
the  diflbrent  heresies  of  Caatelvetro 
and  Qiraldi,  is  quite  Atlianaaiau  in 
his  doctrine  that  poetic  verities  are 
al:j«iilutely  unchangeable,  and  indepeud- 
eot  of  custom  and  time. 

»  The  book  appeared  in  1616  ;  but  I 
have  had  to  use  the  reprint  of  1779.  I 
have  not  aeen  Mesa's  Compettdio  de  ia 
Poilica  (Madrid,  1607)  or  Carillo'ft 
Libro  de  Erudiciaii  p<t^iioa. 
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Po^iica}  which,  besides  the  authorities  indicated  in  the  title, 
owed  much  to  the  Italian  school 

Pinciano  ^  is  set  extraordinarily  high  by  the  Historian  of  Span- 
ish criticism,  who  thinks  him  "  tlie  only  humanist  of  the  sixteenth 
century  wiio  presents  a  complete  literary  system  "  contrasts  him 
(I  own  that  this  gives  me  pause)  with  the  '*  intolerable  pedan- 
tries "  of  Castelvetro,  and  calls  him  plumply  "  an  excellent  critic." 
The  quotations  advanced,  though,  according  to  Sefior  Men^udez* 
admirable  custom  with  authors  difficult  of  access,  they  are  plen- 
tifully given,  will  perhaps  hardly  justify  this  praise.  Pinciano 
thinks  that  **  thejouLof  i^iH^rrv  is  the  fable  *' ;  that  metre  is  not 
necessary,  though  it  "j  itnitalion";  that  imitation  itself 

must  have  verisimilitude ;  that  poetry  is  superior  to  nietaphysic ; 
that  it  ranges  over  all  the  arts  and  sciences;  that  it  gives  things 
in  a  new  form,  makes  them  new  to  the  world  ;  that  a  perfectly 
organised  fable  is  like  a  perfectly  organised  animal ;  that  it  Is 
absurd  lor  a  hero  to  be  born,  grow  up,  become  bearded,  marry, 
&C.,  all  in  one  piece.  He  prefers  the  probable* impossible  to 
the  improbable- possible,  disapproves  of  classical  metres,  and 
80  forth^ — all  of  which  we  have,  I  think,  heard  before.  Senor 
Men<5ndez  attributes  to  him  altisimo  cntendimiento  critico  for 
rejecting  the  common  (and  certainly  absurd  enough)  division  of 
comedy  and  tragedy  by  the  happy  or  unhappy  ending,  and  vest- 
ing the  comic  element  in  Ridicule.  And  he  winds  up  by  con- 
stituting Pinciano,  with  Cascales  and  Gonzales  de  Salas,  "  the 
luminous  triad  of  our  iweceptwts  of  the  good  age.*' 

Recurrence  to,  and  study  of,  the  book  itself  as  given  by 
Selior  Pena  will  not,  I  think,  remove  the  doubts  about  this 
high  estimate  of  the  Filosofia  which  even  Sefior  Mem^ndez' 
own  quotationg  may  have  started.  It  is  a  book  of  much 
learning,   ingenuity,  and   labour,  the   somewhat   non- natural 


'  The  FUotqfia  Aniiffua  in  extremely 
rare«  Kid  doea  not  Appe&r  to  be  in  the 
BritUli  MuBeum  either  under  "  Pinci- 
UDo"  or  under  Lopes,  hia  re^il  name. 
FortuDfttely  tJiere  i«  a  recent  reprint 
(VallndoHd,  1894),  cd.  by  PrufewKn* 
Don  Pedro  Muftoz  Pe&a,  wkich  I  duly 


poHseM*  It  may  be  ob«erTed  thAt 
bibliographerB  and  Ubrariana  are  par- 
ticularly hard  on  the  Uiiy  in  the 
Spanish  departmen L  It  k  aurely  need- 
leas  to  make  one  hunt  in  vain  for  an 
author  of  world* wide  reputation  under 
his  world -name  till  one  rune  him  to 
earth  aa  Q^hniz  de  Queredo  [j]  ViUiga$, 
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form  of  which  (the  recounting  in  letters  to  a  certain  Don 
Gabriel  by  El  Pinciano  *  of  conversations  between  himsell  and 
two  friends,  Hugo  and  Fadrique)  may,  like  much  else  in  it, 
be  due  to  Italian  influence.  That  of  such  writers  as  Fracas  tore 
is  obvious  in  the  philosophical  aloofness  of  the  first  Epistle- 
dialogue,  De  la  Felicidad  Humana,  in  which  the  nature  of  virtue, 
the  character  of  the  Pagan  divinities,  and  many  other  solemn 
things  are  discussed,  with  some  curious  ones,  such  as  whether 
nobleza  can  be  predicated  of  Lais  either  for  her  beauty  or  her 
eminence  in  an  ojicw  dcshonesio.  It  is  Don  Gabriel's  answer 
which  deflects  the  subject  with  some  sharpness  into  una  Arte 
Po^iica  en  romance,  and  this,  beginning  in  the  next  letter, 
occupies  the  rest  of  the  book.  The  divisions  are  pretty  usual : 
first,  the  general  qualities  of,  and  objections  to,  Poetry ;  then  its 
nature,  its  di  liferent  kinds,  the  Fable,  Poetic  diction,  metre, 
tragedy,  and  comedy;  dithyrambie,  epic,  minor  poetry;  and 
lastly,  "  Actors.*'  Pinciano  calls  these  divisions  modestly 
enough  Fragmcntos,  but  no  just  exception  can  be  taken  to 
1^  them  on  the  ground  of  scrappiness*  The  book  is  methodical 
enough ;  its  a2wrpis  (as,  for  instance,  on  furor  poeticiis  and 
poetic  diction)  are  often  acute,  and  its  expression  not  seldom 
has  the  quaint  raciness  of  Spanish,^  But  it  still  "sticks  in 
generals";  it  still  holds  those  generals  to  have  been  settled 
once  for  all  of  old ;  and  it  still  gives  no  sign  of  any  catholic 
examination  of  actual  poetry. 

On  the  other  hand,  La  Cueva,^  thongh  meticulous  enough, 
and  citing  with  high  reverence  *  not  merely  Aristotle  and  Horace, 

Pelftyo,  !anifmde  ti^ec  eUgatiiett  one  r©- 
grets  to  \wm\ 

^  As  whei-c  Fadrtque  substitutes,  for 
the  statedly  old  image  of  tlie  honey  od 
the  edge  of  a  bitter  cup,  the  f&mUiAr 
cmne  quien  A?nt  una  pUdara,  '*aa  one 
who  gUda  a  pill,"  ed.  cit.,  p.  120. 

*  Ejcffipiur  Portico,  tirst  printed,  &nd^ 
I  think,  ftill  only  to  be  found,  in  the 
Pamaso  E^paiioL^    Msulfid,   1774,  voL 


L 


^  Senor  Pciia,  himBelf  a  professor 
{caicdrfUico)  of  ValladoHd  in  Rhetoric 
and  Poetry,  expl&ina  that  thiif  fiurtiame 
waa  taken  by  dietinguiBhed  alumni  of 
tlmt  UniverBity,  aud  derive<3  from  the 
Bom&D  city  (Pincm)  suppcjeed  to  have 
eiciated  on  the  Kite;  Few  detiiiite 
datea  or  facta  seem  to  be  known  about 
Alf  onao  Lopez,  except  that  be  was  phj-^- 
Biciaii  to  Mary  of  AuBtria,  daughter  of 
Charles  V,  and  widow  of  Maximilian  IL 
during  her  life  at  Madrid  from  167<>  to 
1603,  and  that  he  wrot«,  beiidea  the 
Filmofia  and  other  thiogi,  a  posm  on 


*  See   Spiingarn,   p. 
the  paasage. 


146,  who  givei 
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but  Scaliger  himaelfp  Vida,  Minturno,  Viperano,  and  others,  is, 
on  the  drama  at  least,  and  especially  on  comedy*  an 
utter  contemner  of  the  ancient  doctrine.  My  friend 
Mr  Hannay*s  pithy  statement  ^  of  this  Spanish  point  of  view  has 
already  commended  itself  to  good  judges,^  and  it  seems  to  sum 
ap  the  whole  matter.  '*  The  theatre  was  to  imitate  nature  and 
to  please.  Poetry  was  to  imitate  the  Italians,  and  satisfy  the 
orthodox  but  minute  critic."  Tiiere  had  been  something  of  this 
in  Castelvetro;  there  was  more  in  the  SpaniardSi  and  it  was 
fatal  to  them  as  critics. 

Of  the  authors  of  this  group  with  whom  I  am  myself  ac- 
quainted, none  seems  to  me  to  stand  higher  than  Gonzales  de 

Salas  on  the  Aristotelian  -  Senecan  side :  while  few 
CarvaUo* 

exhibit  rehasliings  of  the  common  stull'  to  be  found 

in  all  the  Italian  books  more  strikingly  than  Carvallo  in  his 

Cmte  dc  Apolo? 

Gonzales  de  Salas,*  on  the  contrary,  strikes  me  as  having 

shown  distinct  and   original   critical  power.     A  foreigner  is 

Gmz^tk^      wot  likely    to    be    greatly   disturbed,    even    if    he 

dtSalm.      be    a    better   Spanish   scholar   than   I  am,   by   the 

**  palpable "   darkness  ®  the  **  accumulation   of    obscurity    and 

troublesomeness "    in    style,    with    which     Seiior     Mem5ndez 

reproaches    Saks.       It    is     an     odd     thing,    but     might    be 

paralleled  elsewhere,  that  the  foreigner,  who  does  not  know 

what  the  man   ou^kt   to   have  said   in   order  to  convey  his 

meaning  properly,  can,  in  nearly  all  languages,  arrive  at  that 

meaning    more    easily    than    the    native,    who    is    "'  put    of!*" 

by  eccentricity  and    barbarisms*      Words,  for  instance,  like 

ludfiigas  and  paramngas,  which  Don  Marcelino  holds  up  to 

special  reproach,  are  to  an  Englishman,  with  his  Virgil  and  his 

Xenophon  in  his  head,  perhaps  easier  reading  than  some  of  the 

bluest-blooded  words  of  pure  Spanish.     The  critic  is  further 


*  Tfu  Lattr  Renauiance,  p.  S9. 

*  CU  Spiiigaro,  p.  233. 

'  (Witb  *  much  longer  title) ,  Medina 
del  C&mpo,  1602.  The  quaint  title  is 
connected  with  a  quiiiuter  faucj,  that 
the  poet  IB  noble  lu  ^uch— a  *'  Knight  of 
the  Sw&D.'*     Seftor  Men^ndea  makes 


lome  uie  of  CkrvKllOp  but  admiii  that 
he  is  pedfigCi/o  adocenado^  **  m  common 
dominie." 

*  Nurm  Idm  de  la  Tra^tdia  AiUig^iat 
kc.     Madnd,  1683. 

^  La  mitma  lobreffuet  p  d  miwio  dti* 
consu^a,  M.  y  P.,  iiL  364. 
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enraged  by  Salas's  devotion  to  Seneca,  whose  Troades  he  a«2- 
tually  translated,  with  observations  and  exercitations  thereou. 
But  (as  students  of  English  at  least  should  know)  there  is  much 
Komantic  virtue  in  your  Seneca  along  with  his  Classical  vice. 
The  curious  thing  about  Gonzales  is  that — fervent  Aristotelian 
as  he  is  in  theory,  and  devotee  of  the  ancient  theatre  down  to 
the  Tnigic  Boot — he  has  singular  "  pluckings  of  apples  by  the 
banks  of  Ulai,"  strange  glimpses  of  the  truths  which  his  country- 
men were  the  best  situated  of  all  men  in  Europe  (with  hardly 
the  exception  of  Englishmen)  for  seeing,  but  which  as  a  rule 
they  would  not  see.  Both  Pinciano  and  Gascales  had  eulogised 
Nature  or  Naturakza;  but  as  the  foundress  or  foundation  of 
Laws  which  Cascales  at  any  rate  would  have  as  those  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  Goumles,  Aristotelian  as  he  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  in  so  many  words»^  **  You  are  not  bound  to  follow 
tile  ancients/'  "  Time  and  taste  may  improve  and  alter  art," 
Senor  Menendez  thinks  this  liberty  a  Spanish  trait;  but  we 
find  it  in  some  Italians,  though  not  many,  and  we  certainly  do 
not  find  it  in  all  or  many  Spaniards,  who  are  much  rather 
inclined  to  divide  their  attentions,  or,  as  the  impudent  old 
Greek  definition  has  it,  "  to  keep  the  wife  for  convenience  and 
decency,  the  mistress  for  pleasure.*'  Gonzales,  I  think,  saw  a 
higher  law. 

These  authors,  however,  and  others  who  succeeded  them, 
though  worthy  wights  and  good  workers  in  labouring  the  lea 
of  Spanish  criticism,  in  no  case  possess  the  interest  which 
attaches  in  all  literatures  to  those  who  are  at  once  eminent  ia 
creation  and  careful  in  criticism.  The  place  of  CorneiUe  in 
French,  of  Jonson  and  Dryden  in  English,  is  taken,  earlier  than 
any  of  tliese,  by  one  of  the  great  and  three  of  tho  greatest  writers 
of  Spain — Titbo  de  Molina,  Lope,  Cervantes,  and  Calderon, 

The  contribution  of  the  "creator  of  Don  Juan*"  to  criticism 
is  not  large,  and  it  comes  in  an  odd  place,  but  it  is  of  import- 
ance. In  the  curious  medley  called  Cigarralcs  [say  '*  tales  of 
a  country-house  "]  ih  Toledo?  Tirso  has  included  a  play  of  his 


^  In  the  p&B&age  quoted  by  M,  y  P., 
ilL  366,  367. 
«  Mmdrid,  1624.*     Noted  by  Sefior 


Men^tidez  (who  has  given  the  whole 
pASfiftge,  iii.  457^0)  a«  a  sjicciAUj  rare 
book.  Fortunately  the  British  Muaeum, 
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own.  El  Vergmxoaa  i%  Palacio^  and  has  given  us  a  discussion  of 
-^  it  by  the  company  at  p.  184  of  tlie  book,     A  "pre- 


CigarriJefl 
qf  Tirso 
dt  Molina. 


sumptuous  person  ''  attacks  the  poet  for  **  licentiously 
deserting  "  the  limits  and  laws  of  comedy.  He  has 
stated  the  strict  Unities,  and  is  contrasting  the  action 
of  the  play  with  them,  when  he  is  interrupted  by  a  certain  Don 
Alejo,  who  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy *s  quarters  bravely. 
Comedy  must  be  ended  in  twenty-foor  hours,  must  it  ?  It  is 
quite  decent  and  probable,  is  it  not,  that  a  gallant  shell  fall  in 
love  with  a  lady,  court  her,  treat  her,  win  her,  and  marry  her 
all  in  a  day  ?  Where  are  all  the  delightful  accidents  of  love — 
the  hopes  and  the  despairs — to  go  ?  A  renl  lover  must  be  proved 
by  days  and  months  aud  years  of  constancy.  Why  may  not 
comedy  present  to  the  eye  what  history  presents  to  the  under- 
standing— umch  time  in  little  ?  The  ingenuity  of  the  play- 
wright consists  [I  abbreviate  here  a  good  deal]  in  making  things 
probable  as  tJwi/  are  related.  The  very  dirt'erence  of  nature  from 
art  is  that  the  one,  from  its  creation,  cannot  vary — ^a  pear-tree 
always  producing  pears,  an  ilex  its  own  acorns,  influenced  only 
by  soil,  climate,  *.^c.  But  drama  varies  its  own  laws,  and  grafts 
tragedy  on  comedy.  And  he  then  boldly  sets  Lope,  to  whom 
he  gives  the  title  of  re/ornmdor  de  la  comedla  nueva,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  modern  art  against  iEschylus  and  Euripides  and  Seneca 
and  Terence,  explaining  the  dramatist's  declaration,  v,  infra, 
that  he  had  deserted  the  ancients  to  please  the  Popular  taste, 
as  due  only  to  his  natural  modesty.  This  is  real  plain  speak- 
ing: and  the  speech  is  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  Burlador 
dr  Sevilla  and  the  striking  Condenado  par  Desco7iJiad4>. 

Tirso's  apology  for  his  great  craftsfellow  was  not  more 
superfluous  than  his  defence  of  him  was  hold  and  well  framed. 
Not    merely   in    the    verse    Arte   Nucvo   de  hacer   Comedms,^ 


Accorditiff  to  a  wise  habit  of  its  own 
in  Buch  ca«es  (cf.  Capriano),  Las  two 
uupie^,  And  M.  Morel-Fatio  ban  lUcludcd 
the  piece  which  ooiioerna  ui*  in  an 
invaluable  oUectioti  (iiUo  iQcludlag 
Lope's  A  rit  Nucm  aud  other  thiugw)  uf 
SpaDisb  critical  docuiiieuts.  wliich  he 
U  Usuing  in  the  BtdUUn  H%Mjiamqi*€ 
of  the  Faculty  uf  Lettera  of  Eordaaux, 


and  republishing  separately  (Parisf  Fon- 
tcmaing  ;  Bordeaux,  Feret,  19OM0O2). 
The  uian  who  gives  a  t4Mt  attaint 
merit  which  mere  comtueutatora  and 
histi>riaus  can  never  hop©  to  hftve 
imputed  to  them« 

'  AUo  reprinted  by  M.  Horel^Fatio 
ixk  th«  i«8ue  Qotice<l  above. 
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but  elsewhere,  does  Lope  make  the  somewhat  undignified  and 
Lope's  Art©  pusillanimous,  but,  as  we  have  said,  widely  enter- 
Nuevo,  etc.  tained,  excuse  referred  to.  Seiior  Men*5nde2  him- 
self can  only  plead  (a  little  obviously,  perhaps)  that  *' there 
were  two  men  in  Lope,"  the  great  popular  Spanish  poet,  and 
the  educated  versesmith,  full  of  academic  tradition.  Very 
much  the  same  mixture  is  seen  in  Dryden,  from  whom,  as  we 
shall  see,  inconsistencies  quite  as  great  as  Lope's,  and  much 
more  numerous^  can  be  quoted.  But  the  contrast,  I  think, 
brings  out  the  characteristic  weakness  of  the  Spanish  critical 
spirit*  Its  historian  admits  frankly  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  Lope  that  is  "  infantine/'  I  should  add  that  he  seems  to  me 
never  to  have  taken  any  side  of  criticism  with  seriousness, 
whereas  Dryden  successively  took  many.  Both  had  to  confess 
that  they  hatl  been  sometimes  traitors  to  their  own  best  ideals 
of  poetry,  to  please  the  multitude ;  hut  Dryden,  at  least,  never 
committed  the  blasphemy  of  condemning  his  own  best  things 
as  Lope  did,  and  thanking  God  that  he  himself  knew  the 
precious  '*  precepts  "  according  to  which  he  did  not  write  them. 
The  simple  fact  seems  to  be  that  a  man  of  Lope's  extraordinary 
facility  and  fecundity  could  not  he  critical  In  tlie  time  that 
Dryden  took  to  write  Alexander's  Feast  the  Spanish  poet  would 
have  done  you  an  Epic,  half-a-dozen  plays,  and  minor  poems 
enough  to  fill  a  volume.  Sefior  Men<^ndez  himself  avows 
that  he  cannot  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  critical 
remarks  interspersed  in  Lope's  enormous  and  never  yet  collected 
work:  and  who  shall  venture  to  rival  his  extensive  knowledge  ? 
But  we  sliall  probably  not  he  rash  in  thinking  that  any  real  doc- 
trine, except  on  details  of  craft,  would  be  hard  to  extract  from 
them.  The  man  was  a  genius,  hut  not  a  critical  genius:  and  it 
certainly  was  within  the  resources  of  a  very  humble  critical 
faculty  to  note,  as  it  is  his  chief  critical  glory  to  have  noted,  in 
theory,  as  he  expressed  it  in  practice,  the  fact  that  "  Points  of 
honour  move  all  people  mightily"  on  the  [Spanish]  atage.^ 

^  Lo$  catot  de  In  honra  ion  nie^oreSt  is  busiGil  with  the  poet^s  of  bb  tiEne  in 

Porquemuewncon/uertiaaiodaffaUf—  the  faahiou  of  Caporalt  and  CerraQtoe, 

J.iV.,  327,  32d.    At  least  one  of  Lope's  but,   it  would    aeenij   in    a   spirit   of 

innumerable    works,    the    Laurti    d^  wholly  uncritical  panegyric. 
Apolo,  written  late  in  hb  life  (1630), 
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The  tractate  consists  of  not  quite  iOO  hendecasyUabic  lines, 
arranged  in  irregular  stanxas  from  five  to  fifty  lines  long,  and 
blank  except  for  the  last  two  lines  of  each  stanza,  which  form  a 
rhymed  couplet  It  has  a  rather  erudite  air  at  first  sight ;  but 
M,  Morel-Fatio  haa  ruthlessly  shown  that  almost  all,  if  not  all, 
the  passages  which  give  it  this  appearance  are  translated  liter- 
ally from  Eobortello*  or  from  Dunatus.  It  begins  by  a  compli- 
mentary address  to  the  Academy  of  Madrid,  which  had,  it  seems, 
asked  the  poet  for  the  treatise,  and  then  passes  into  the  slightly 
ignoble  apology- boast,  already  referred  to,  as  to  his  own  know- 
ledge of  the  preceptos  and  the  barbarism,  the  radcza,  of  the 
established  and  popidar  notion  of  drama.  He  defines  comedy  as 
imitating  actions  and  manners  of  n^eu— not  royal  and  lofty 
actions  like  tragedy,  but  humble  and  plebeian — ^gives  an  ex- 
ceedingly perfunctory  sketch  of  Spanish,  and  a  much  fuller  one 
of  ancient,  drama,  and  then  relapses  into  his  exercises  and  de- 
nunciations of 

**  La  vil  chimera  deste  monatruo  ctSmico," 

■  with  a  promise  to  **gild*'  the  error  of  the  vulgar,  and  discover, 
if  possible,  a  sort  of  via  media.  But  one  is  not  surprised  to  find 
that  he  has  almost  directly  to  blaapht^me  one  of  the  very  chief 
of  his  revered  prcccpios  by  admitting  that 

"  Buen  exemplo  dob  da  uatumleza  " 

■  of  the  mixing  of  the  tragic  and  the  comic  So,  too,  like  a  new 
Naaman,  he  bows  in  the  House  of  Bimmon  by  admitting  that 
the  Unity  of  Time  must  be  broken,  though  you  are  to  hide  the 
breach  if  you  can.  Minor  details  of  dramaturgy  till  a  large 
part  of  the  piece,  with  an  especial  recommendation  of  keeping 
the  interest  of  the  audience  on  the  tenterhooks.  But  he  cannot 
finish  (the  finale  includes  a  boast  of  having  written  483  comedies 

*'  Con  una  que  he  acabado  e«t&  aemiiua  ") 

•  without  another  ungracious  fling  at  the  "  vulgarity  "  and  the 
"  barbarism "  of  the  Muse  he  serves,  and  a  confession,  in 
which  some  have  seen  humour»  that  all  the  483,  **  except  six," 

^  V,  ntp.f  pp.  49,  50  note.     It  ii  faar  to  aay  tlmt  Lope  quot««  RoborteUo. 
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sin  gravely  against  true  art.  Certainly  humour  is  not  an 
unknown  quality  with  Spaniards ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that, 
if  Lope  uses  it  here,  he  uses  it  gracefully. 

Still  Lope,  if  not  very  critical  himself,  was  the  cause  of  some 
noteworthy  criticism  from  others.  From  the  lively  controversy 
^.  .f  which  arose  over  the  character  of  his  work,  Senor 
anniand  MenC'Ddez  has  extracted  some  documents,  so  ex- 
d^ttkder^  ceedingly  rare,  that  in  one  instance,  at  any  rate, 
they  consist  of  a  unique  copy  of  a  reply  to  a  libel,  the  original 
of  which  has  perished  altogether.  This  is  the  Expostulutia 
SpofifficB  (1618)  (the  original  and  lost  attack  on  Lope  having 
been  called  Spmujia),  by  a  Julius  Columbarius,  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  shadow  of  several  gentlemen  at  once,  the  chief 
of  them  Lope's  friend,  Francesco  Lopez  de  Aguilar.  Appended 
to  this  is  a  dissertation  by  Alfonso  Sanchez,  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Alcala,  in  which  the  clear  method  and  universally 
intelligible  Latin  of  the  schools  are  utilised  to  put  part  of  the 
Eomantic  case,  as  it  was  seldom  put  before  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  ''Katore,"  says  Sanchez,  "gives  laws  :  she 
does  not  accept  them."  Spaniards  are  men,  and,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  Roman  citizens  as  well.  And  times  change :  and,  for  all 
our  worship  of  Cicero,  he  would  be  a  dinner-bell  ^  if  he  orated 
in  the  Theatre  of  AlcahL  Let  poetry  follow  the  requirements 
of  its  time.     Another  of  these  documents  is  the  Apology  for 


*  Omnu  dilahertniur.  Seftor  Men- 
in^w  (iii.  444)  gives  aU  the  imixai^&ut 
parte,  both  in  Latio  &ud  Spankh. 
B.  d4U  Turia,  it|^,  haa  been  re[»riiitc*l, 
but  the  nuu-row  uf  bim  ahn  will  be 
found  in  the  IlUtoria,  as  well  aa  miit^h 
€l§e :  for  instance^  (in  interesting 
/ntvelim  y  Apologia,  by  Francesco  de 
]&  Barreda  iq  16*2*2,  which  i*  dignified 
by  the  words  t  "  There  wa«  no  greater 
dramatic-poetic  writt«u  in  the  eeven- 
teeiith  century  *'— a  large  statement. 
But  Barreda  ii»  certainly  a  ataunch  anti- 
Unitarian,  and  has  well  ranched  the 
important  doctrine  that  "  Art  is  merely 
a  careful  observation  ui  cl&Sdified  fervid - 
uadoii]  example*/'  The  whole  dispute, 
in  which  the  more  or  Jess  great  names 


of  the  Argeoaoka,  Artieda,  CridtAibal 
de  Me«a|  and  othera,  figure,  together 
with  the  subsequent  one  on  cvftcmn- 
tjtrrt,  will  be  found  exhaustively  treated 
io  the  tenth  chapter  of  tlie  Ifktoria, 
and  tnore  summarily,  hut  still  uaefuUy, 
in  Ticknor.  Since  moat  of  the  text 
WAS  written  >L  Morel  -  Faiio,  in  hla 
D4fcfuicnr$  de  la  Comtdia  {w  mp,^  p. 
343) J  haa  subjoined  Turia  to  Tirso, 
and  a  ccrtnin  Carki»  Boyl  to  both,  add- 
ing a  notiiije  of  the  Frenchman  Ogier  (v, 
niip.,  pp.  '25(i,  257  X  who  is  already  familiar 
to  readem  of  tliese  i>age8.  Boyl, 
of  the  Valencian  group  above  referred 
to,  wrote  in  "  romance  **  form  rules  of 
the  coincdia  nucvn. 


CERVANTES. 


rSpaniah  drama,  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  plays  by  Valeucian 
authors  in  1616,  and  signed  by  Ricardo  de[l]  Taria,  a  fwm  de 
guerre  not  yet  certainly  identified,  which  is  a  special  defence  of 
Spanish  comedy  (i.e.,  "  drama  ")  as  such. 
In  face  of  these  remarkable  utterances  (which  could  be 
multiplied  greatly,  and  the  answers  to  them  supplied)  it  may 
Th  fi  ht  ^^^^^  hard,  if  not  altogether  unjustifiable,  to  limit 
omrthe      the  importance  of  Spanish  criticism,  as  has  been 

Spam4th      Jqjj^  above.     But  it  has  to  be  observed  that  all  tliis 
drama. 

was  a  merely  passmg,  and  in  great  part  a  merely 

personal,  lit/crary  dispute,  which  had  no  real  cli'ect.     While  the 

great  Spanish  dramatists  lasted,  the  drama  was  poptilar,  and 

men   invented  reasons   to   defend   it      But  they  founded  no 

school,  either  acceptedly  orthodox  or   strong- reasoiied  in  its 

heterodoxy :    and,   when   the  great  age   passed,  instead  of  a 

sounder  criticism,  as  in  Dry  dens  case,  founding  itself  upon  the 

results,  the  formal  and  petrifying  neo-classicism  of  Luxan  froze 

all  these  reasonings  up,  just  as  Boileau  had  earlier  frozen  those 

of  the  Ogiers  and  the  Saint-Sorlins  in  France.      If  we  could 

validate   that  connection   between   Dryden    himself   and    the 

Spanish  critics,  it  would  be  something  like  a  Missing  Link :  but 

we  cannoL 

The  author  of  Don  Quixote  and  the  author  of  the  Vtda  es 

Stieflo  contribute  more  irregularly  to  our  matter.      The  chief 

CermnUt   ^^^^^^  documents  furnished  by  the  former  are  the 

and  long  poem  of  the    Viaje  del  Pamaso,  and  not   so 

CaideroH.   much  the  world-famous  passage  of  the  burning  of 

the  romances  of  chivalry  in  Don  Quixote,  as  the  whole  problem 

and  purpose  of  that  immortal  book  itself.*     The  FifyV,^  putting 

aside  the  debated  question  of  its  literary  value,  is  rather  a 

disappointing  book,  in  its   allegory  of   the  poetic  ship,  with 

glosses  for  portholes,  aud  tercets  for  sweeps,  and  its  endless, 

but  rather  pointless,  citation,  generally  flattering,  but  sometimes 

the  reverse,  of  poets  and  poetic  kinds.     Both  praise  and  blame 

*  Let    it  be  i-emomberecl   thut  the  *  EuthudMticftlly    Engli»lie*l,    with 

curious  pMiage  on  which  Pope  dweUs  much  itppAmtus,  by  the  Ute  Jaiuisa  Y. 

(^«i.    CWf.,  2«7  #7.)  U  not  Cervantic*,  Oibaou  (London,  18d3).     It  ti  clt>«»ly 

but  fr»>m   the  Bpurioiu  &nd   iutruiive  modelled  on  th©  ViagffiQ  di  ParnnuQ 

work  of  the  myateriout  Avell«ti«dii.  of  Omuh  Cftpormti  (1581*1601). 
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appear  to  be  distributed  very  much  oti  the  principle  of  Miss 
Edgeworth*s  Frank,  when  he  proposed  to  give  the  odd  piece 
of  tart  to  good  Henry,  who  had  mended  his  bat,  or  to  kind 
Etiward,  who  had  lent  him  his  ball.  As  for  the  burning 
question  of  the  lib7*os  de  cabeUlerlas,  Cervantes  was  beyond  all 
question  right  in  preferring  Amadis  and  Palmerin ;  but  it  must 
be  a  very  matter-of-fact  reader  who  does  not  see  that  in  fact  he 
loved  them  all,  however  he  might  laugh  at  them.  Indeed, 
the  scene  itself  {D,  Q,,  L  i.  6),  though  it  ends  in  almost  the 
whole  library  being  left  to  the  untender  mercies  of  the  house- 
keeper and  the  niece,  makes  constant  eKceptions  both  in  favour 
of  the  romances  themselves  (including  even  such  a  dubious 
example  as  Tirante  the  White)  and  of  other  pieces  in  verse  and 
prose  from  the  Diana  to  the  Armwana,  And  when  the  subject 
is  taken  up  again  much  farther  on  (I,  iv,  21)  by  the  Canon  of 
Toledo,  his  severe  strictures  on  the  Romances  as  they  are  change 
suddenly  into  a  splendid  panegyric  of  what  they  might  be.  This 
latter  passage  indeed  shifts  into  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
Cervantes'  critical  deliverances,  the  attack  (in  rougher  languagej 
than  Lope's  own)  on  "  irregular  "  plays,  and  the  famous  and  veiyi 
curious  passage  in  whicli,  immediately  afterwards,  the  curate 
condemns  the  improbabilities  of  the  chronicle-drama  in  words 
almost  precisely  similar  to  those  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had 
used  twenty  years  and  more  earlier,  and  adopts  the  whole 
'*  preceptist "  view,  with  a  special  reference  to  Lope's  own  com- 
promises  and  a  demand  for  rigid  licensing  of  plots  and  romance;* 
alike,  according  to  the  principles  of  taste  and  learning,  of  Tully 
{secundum  DoTmtum)  and  "  eloquence,'*  One  may  entertain  a 
passing  doubt  whether  the  chances  of  Jhn  Quixote  itself  would 
have  been  altogether  happy  under  such  a  censorship ;  and  in 
this  there  is  probably  more  following  of  the  Italians*  than 
deliberate  critical  preference.  It,  however,  and  other  things 
(the  famous  contention  that  epics  may  be  written  in  prose  as 
well  as  in  verse,  though  important  from  its  actual  illustration 

*  Or  of  their  SpftDtsh  followers,  such  6ude'/.  himaeli*     Nay,  Mr  Fitzmuurice 

aa  PincUno  &nd  Coscales.    This  opmioti,  Kelly  [op,   cU.,   p.  237)  roundly  pro* 

formed  indepeiideiitJj  from  reading  of  nouucea  Cervantet  '*the  least  critioal 

J}(m  Q^ixoie,  agreeii  with  oDe  ot  much  of  meti." 
mora  importance,  that  of  Seaor  Men- 
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in  the  Don  and  its  effect  on  Fielding,  is  in  no  sense  original,  and 
as  an  opinion  hardly  more  than  an  echo  of  Scaliger)  no  doubt 
give  Cervantes  a  certain  status.  But  Calderoii  can  hardly  be 
said  to  give  ns  anythin.i^'  except  the  odd  inconsistency  (to  be 
paralleled,  though  in  a  different  kind,  with  Lope's)  of  his 
alternate  ridicule  and  patronage  of  the  Gongorist  style. 

This  last  name  introduces  us  to  aiiother  controversy,  which, 
though  connected  in  the  most  intimate  way  with  our  subject, 
Omgmtm  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  appendix  to  it,  and  one  of  those  ap- 
(SdttranUm,  pendices  which,  in  some  cases,  one  must  ruthlessly 
^^  cut  short     The  quarrels  over  Lope  (whom,  by  the 

way,  G6ngora  himself  savagely  attacked)  were  succeeded  by  the 
battle  of  cuUeranimw,  again  distinguished  by  that  curious  see- 
sawing which,  as  we  have  seen,  marks  the  Spaniards  on  almost  all 
critical  points,  Quevedo,  for  instance,  and  the  above-mentioned 
Gonzales  de  Salas,  behave  like  those  capricious  knights  of 
Spenser  s,  who  were  always  ciianging  sides  in  the  battle,  and 
running  tilt  at  the  very  champions  by  whose  side  they  had 
lately  charged.  Quevedo  in  particular  has  a  most  extraordinary 
record  in  this  matter.  I  do  not  think  that,  in  my 
limited  reading  of  Spanish,  I  have  ever  laughed 
more  over  anything  than  over  his  CuerUo  de  CticTUas,^  and  his 
CcUechisfn  to  kelp  to  trandaU  the  jargonizing  ladies,  where  he 
addresses  himself  Al  caro,  diiifano,  tramsparmU  e  inediano 
Ztctor,  gives  instructions  in  the  best  manner  of  precious  speech, 
and  advises  that  a  wife  should  call  her  liusband  mi  quolidio, 
and  he  her  mt,  sempiterna,  while  neither  will  dream  of  speaking 
of  a  "gota  de  agim"  but  will,  of  course,  denominate  it  a 
podagra.  Yet  Quevedo  at  other  times  did  more  than  con- 
descend to  cultism,  or  culteranism,  as  it  seems  to  be  indiffer- 
ently called. 

The  great  prose  apostle  of  the  cult,  as  Gongora  was  its  poet, 
was  Balthasar  Gracian,  who  has  not  a  little  for  us  in  his  famous 
Agvdasa  y  arte  de  imgcnio?  the  Bible  of  preciosity, 
with  its  motto,  En  Nada  Vulgar,  and  its  doctrine 
(11*    49),    that    La   semejan^    es    origcn  de  una  immensidad 


Quevedo. 


Oracidn. 


*  In  hU   Worki, 


BibL  do   Ribade- 


*  In  tii>  W(frk$. 
1748. 


2  vols,,  Bftrotlonn, 
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conceptuasa  iirar  jYnticipio  de  dgttdeza  sin  limite.  His  da 
gives  an  opportunity  of  ilbistrating  the  difficulty  of  treating 
^  ,,  .  corns  de  Hspaila.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  livinfl 
Horn  of  English  authorities  on  Spanish  literature  who  can 
be  placed  above  Mr  David  Hannay  and  Mr  Fitz- 
inaurice  Kelly.  Of  these,  the  first  says  ^  that  it 
was  Gracian*s  *'  chosen  function  to  be  the  critic^  prophet,  and 
populariser  of  Gongorism  " ;  the  second,*  that  "  No  man  ever^ 
wrote  .  ,  .  with  more  scorn  of  Gongorism  and  all  its  work,*' 
Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  of  this  degree  disa^^ree  to  this 
extent  ?  I  am,  so  far  as  my  very  poor  and  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  texts  goes,  with  Mr  Hannay:  but  that  is  not  to  the 
point 

What,  I  think,  is  to  the  point,  and  what  I  may  say  with 
some  general  knowledge  of  criticism,  if  with  little  particular 
knowledge  of  Spanish,  is  that  the  very  nature  of  the  subjects 
invites,  excuses,  necessitates  snch  differences.  The  Spaniards, 
if  I  may  be  pardoned  a  rough  and  ugly  metaphor,  never 
"digested  themselves,"  never  either  kept  creation  and  criticism 
separate,  or  waited  for  the  one  till  the  other  had  ceased, 
Naturakm,  and  Agudeza  jostle  each  other  constantly  in  them, 
with  a  result  of  truceless  war.  One  may  even  wonder  whether 
cuUismo,  culieranisjno,  concepiismo,^  coming  as  they  did  after  the 
great  period  of  natural  freedom,  in  Lope>  and  Tirso,  and  Cervantes 
at  his  beatj  did  not  do  far  more  than  the  harm  that  the  nmch- 
abused  "  Metaphysicals  "  did  in  English.  The  practice  of  G<in- 
gora  and  Gracian,  even  of  Calderon,  not  seldom  belied  the  argu- 
ments of  Tirso  and  of  the  shadowy  Turia  and  Sanchez.  When 
a  Luzan  comes  in  such  cases  it  is  too  fatally  easy  for  him  to  sa3% 
"  Well !  whatever  the  ancients  did,  they  did  not  do  this  !  There 
is  at  any  rate  no jerigonza  in  Aristotle  or  in  Horace !  **  And  the 
Spaniards  had  no  Milton,  no  Shakespeare  to  carry  them  through, 
as  ours  carried  us  through  the  worst  times.  Their  Cervantes  in 
his  great  work  was  of  an  •*  off"  kind,  as  yet  not  fully  recognised ; 


*  Later  JUnautxancej  p,  172. 
■  ffiBt.  Spiifiuh  Lit.,  p.  340. 

*  I  am  very  well  Aware  tliat  ctdter- 
anUmo  imd  conctpiismo  are  perhaps  not 


ideutical,  and  biive  been  aa«erte<i  to  be 
quite  differeQL  But  both  alike  belong 
to  the  "  better- bread- than- U-mado'Of* 
wheat**  diviaioD  of  WTitkig. 
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their  Lope  was  too  fluent,  facile,  voluminous,  unconvincing; 
their  Calderon.  vrith  all  his  marvellous  poetical  and  specially 
lyncal  power,  too  unequal  and  perhaps  too  rhetoricaL 

Above  all,  they  had  the  miaforiuoe  to  liave  no  critic  of  real 
authority.  The  Arte  Nuevo  is  partly  clever  enough  *Hechnical 
education,"  partly  bookwork,  partly  ignoble  or  inartistic  com- 
promise :  and  if  we  compare  Tasso  and  Lope,  at  no  such  great 
distance  of  tinier  we  can  only  he  struck  by  the  enonnoue  advan- 
tage of  the  Italian  in  serious  critical  weight.  The  others,  the 
Pincianus,  the  Gonzales  de  Salas,  and  the  rest,  were  persons,  it 
not  exactly  of  no  mark  or  likelihood,  at  any  rate  of  no  command- 
ing and  authoritative  importance,  like  Ben  Jonson  and  Dryden 
in  England,  like  Boileau  in  France.  Even  such  comparatively 
slight  examination  of  the  actual  texts  as  I  have  been  able  to  give 
has  shown  me  that  many  most  interesting  and  independently 
striking  a^urptSf  passages,  phrases  may  be  taken  from  the 
Spanish  critics.  But  I  cannot  say  that,  even  after  duly  perusing 
and  perpending  the  admirably  competent  and  loving  examina- 
tion of  Seiior  MentJndez,  I  have  been  able  to  form  any  high 
opinion  of  Spanish  seventeenth-century  criticism  as  a  whole. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  add  much  to  what  has  been  said  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  last  Book  on  the  subject  of  Erasmus,  in  order 
The  hind-  ^^  indicate  the  reasons  why  the  growth  of  criticism 
moil  qfaiL  iu  Germany,  High  and  Low/  was  far  more  tardy,  and 
for  a  long  time  far  scantier,  than  even  in  England ;  and  why, 
when  it  came,  ifc  displayed  a  one-eyed  character  which  is  not 
visible  in  any  other  of  the  great  European  countries.'^  Want  of 
unity,  religious  and  political  ti*oubles,  Grobianism  and  its  opposite 
or  companion  Pedantry — all  had  to  do  with  thiB;  but  the 
principal  hindrance  was  the  non-existence  of  any  considerable 
German  vernacular  literature,  and  the  consequent  inveteracy 
of  the  habit  of  writing  in  Latin.  So  long  as  this  lasted  the 
Germans  and  Dutch  might  be  and  %vere  commentators,  scholars^ 
grammarians — but  they  could  hardly  be  critics,  because  tliey 
still  lacked  the  comparative  stimulus.  And  it  is  not  a  little 
noteworthy  that  tlie  earlier  development  of  Criticism  in  the 


'  I  do  not  know  any  geoerol-flpecia} 
bobki  on  tlie  «iubjoct  ot  this  ciiapter, 
excei>t  those  of  BlaQkenburg,  and 
Gay  ley  and  Scott,  cU.  tup. 

'  Of  coui-se  OlmucenuiB  {v.  supni,  p. 
27)  and  Comeliua  Agrippa  (p,  28)  in 
atrictDeaa  belong  to  tbe  iubjecti  &b  does 


Erasmus  him^lf.  But  the  last  b  too 
cosmopoUtM),  and  tlie  two  first  too 
unimportant,  to  make  tbe  abstraction 
of  iheiB  from  tbu  place  a  great  wnrng 
to  tbe  TeuUch£  Nation,  Ulricli  von 
Huttfin  wrote  on  versification^  but  not 
importantly. 
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Low  Countries  as  compared  with  Germany,  d tiring  our  present 
period,  at  least  coincided  with  a  greater  development  of  Dutch 
vernacular  literature,  though  this  is  a  matter  which  lies  out  of 
our  direct  route. 

There  may  easily  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  persona, 
not  mere  Humanists,  who  shall  be  selected  as  representing  the 

-  ,  ,  beginnincf  of  German  criticism  in  modern  times,  in 
SO  far  at  least  as  the  section  of  Poetics  is  concerned. 
The  choice  may  lie  between  the  famous  Johann  Sturm,  who 
touches  on  literary  matters  in  hia  letters,  who  wrote  on  Ehetoric, 
and  whose  pupil,  late  in  his  life,  drew  up  a  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Pisos  in  1576;  Geor^us  Fabricius,  of  Chemnitz, 
the  first  form  of  whose  Be  Ee  Pmtica  appeared  in  1565;  and 
Jacobus  Pontanns,  wliose  real  name  was  Spanmiiller,  whose  book 
on  the  subject  was  published  thirty  years  later,  but  who,  as  he 
was  then  a  man  of  over  fifty,  and  had  long  been  a  professor, 
had  probably  dealt  with  the  subject,  if  only  in  lectures,  much 
earlier.^ 

Sturm *a  interests  were  more  in  paedagogy  than  in  poetry, 
and  he  does  not  rank  high  as  a  critic :  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  helped  to  spread  devotion  to  books.  It  is  not 
in  his  favour  that,  in  the  teeth  of  both  external  and 
internal  evidence,  he  fights  *  for  the  name  De  Arte  Podica,  on  the 
special  ground  that  the  work  of  Horace  is  an  Ars  Frrfecta 
(which,  put  its  merits  as  high  as  you  please,  it  most  certainly 
is  not),  and  that  it  has  all  the  six  parts  of  poetry — fable,  char- 
acter, dianaia,  k^,  melopmm,  and  "sight."  For  the  rest  he 
has  few  general  remarks,  and  is  almost  wholly  commentator! al 
His  Rhetorical  writing  yields  little  really  critical:  nor  in  his 
Letters  have  I  yet  found  half  so  much  criticism  as  is  extant 
in  that  single  letter  of  Ascham  to  him,  which  has  been  noticed 
above* 

The  other  two  were  both  men  of   very  wide  influence  as 


Btwrvu 


^  The  Z>Uputati(me»  de  Tragrrdia  of 
SeboBser  (1569)  are  earlier  than  aoy  of 
these ;  but  they  fteem  to  be  pure  com- 
mentary on  Arutoile.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  aee  them* 

'  Commentarii  in  AH,  PceU  HorcA* 
VOL.   IL 


{Stra8burg»Tl576).  The  compiler  was 
Johann  Ix>bart,  Siurm'a  Rhetorical 
works  are  rathet  nuDQeroun,  and  range 
from  the  Be  amiita  dicendi  ratitne 
(ibiti,  i538)anwanla. 
»  F.  15fi. 
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teachers  of  Poetics;  and  both  underwent   the  process — com- 

.      plimeiitary  but  disfiguring,  and  specially  usual  in  the 

late  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries — of  having 

their  work  watered  out,  or  hoiled  down,  by  others.      I  do  not 

know,  and  I  have  not  considered  it  tfinii  to  spend  much  time  or 

labour  in  the  attempt  to  discover,  the  exact  process  by  which  the 

small  four  books  of  the  first  edition  of  Fabricius*  Be  £*:  Poetica ' 

became  the  fat  volume  of  seven,  which  presents  itself  under 

the  same  title  thirty  years  later.®     It  seemed  better  to  give  this 

time  and   labour   to   the   reading  of    the    books    themselves. 

,^    ,      ^    Version  A  (as  we  mav  call  that  of  1565)  is  an  early 
Vtrstmi  A,  1-11.1**  »  1  •  1  >      *     1 

example  of  the  kind  of  gradits  which  was  particularly 

popular  among  the  northern  nations^  though,  as  we  have  seen 

from  the  work  of  Mazzone  da  Miglionico,^  it  was  by  no  means 

unknown    in    Italy.       In    his   first    book   Fabricius   discussea 

quantity,    metre,    and     diction    in     general,     with     plentiful 

examples.     Book  IL  is  an  elaborate  table  of  locutions  from 

the  Latin  poets,  listed  under  heads  as  thus: — 


Amor  tangit. 

Matrimouium  promittere, 

u      versat. 

11         i»        inire. 

II      torqueL 

i»         II        fallere. 

n      dat  vulnus. 

M         11        odisse. 

II       mordet 

II       lorret. 

Book  III.  provides  the  dull-witted  versifier  with  store  of  cliches 
of  the  same  kind,  but  a  little  more  elaborate ;  there  being,  for 
instance,  dozens  of  phrases  for  embracing.  And  IV.  is  a  sort  of 
common  place- book  of  short  copies  of  verses  on  everything  in 
Heaven  and  Earth. 

Version  B  (which  is  dated  long  after  Fabricius'  death  in 
1571)   Ib   not   only   much   eiilarged   but   dillerently  arnmged. 

Book  I,  deals  as   before  with   Quantity  and   Feet; 

Book  II.  with  the  subject  of  A,  Book  II L  ;  and  the 
rest  follow  the  same  schemes^ — III.  B  with  tags  on  Ages, 
Seasons,  Heavenly  Bodies,  &c. ;  IV.  with  epithets  suitable  to 


YtTtiUm  Mw 


*  Dt  He  Podica,  Lib.  iv.  (Antwerp, 
1565)- 


»  Ibid.,  Lib.  vil  (Leipek,  1595). 
>  F.  tup,,  p.  107. ' 
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proper  names  ;  V.  with  ditto  to  common;  VL  with  a.2^t'pourri 
of  poetical  faults  and  beauties,  &c, ;  while  VIL  gives  a  sort  of 
appendix  on  prosody  and  diction  generally. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  much  on  the  inevitable  critical 
result,  the  obvious  critical  value  or  valuelessuess,  of  this.  There 
ifl  in  A  a  reference  to  Scaliger'a  Poetic,  which  had  appeared  a 
little  before.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Scaliger  and  Fabricius  between 
then)  provided  the  average  late  sixteentli-century  man — some- 
times even  when  he  was  a  professed  critic  or  poet,  constantly 
when  he  was  merely  a  person  of  ordinary  culture — with  a  sort 
of  joint  poetical  Thesaurus,  —  Scaliger  doing  the  historical, 
critical,  and  (of  its  kind)  philosophical  business  for  him,  and 
Fabricius  keeping  a  general  marine-store  of  materials,  with 
precepts  for  their  use. 

The  Insiitutiones  Potlicw  of  Spanmiiller  [Pontanus]  appeared 
first  in   1594      Its  author  is  quoted,  among  other  prophets 

Jq^  of  criticism,  by  the  Spaniard  Juan  de  La  Cueva  a 

Poniamm.  dozen  years  later,  and,  independently  of  its  original 
form,  the  book  acquired,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
large  currency  by  being  arranged  (coimmmta)  in  the  Sacrafum 
Frofanarumqw'  Phraseum  Thi'saurus  of  J.  Buehler,^  where  it 
serves  as  theoretic  handbook  to  another  Gradus.  Indeed 
Pontanus'  own  work  lias  all  the  characteristics  of  a  decoction 
or  abstract  of  Scaliger  himself.  And  once  more  the  same 
reflection  applies.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  how  powerful 
and  (beyond  mere  school-work,  in  which  they  were  no  doubt 
invaluable^)  how  maleticeni  must  have  been  tlie  influence 
of  such  works  on  the  critical  temper  of  the  generations  in- 
fluenced by  them.  La  Bruyfere*s  Torit  est  (lit — an  ironical  fling 
in  its  author's  mouth  partly,  no  doubt,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
so  even  there — tended  to  become  matter  of  breviary.  Every- 
thing had  been  said  and  done ;  all  the  Kinds  found  out ;  all 


^  S,  t.  1083,  »Qd  continuAllj  re- 
printed. 

^  Let  tne  not  be  lupposed  for  one 
Uiument  t<j  depreciate  L^tin  verse - 
makiug.  I  hardly  know  (gpenkiiig 
from  Actual  cxpenence  iifi  &  bcIiooI' 
DiMter)  a  pitigle  study  which  ia  better 


for  boys;  und  the  iutcUigent  use  of 
the  gritduB  is  a  betk^r  di«ciptme  in 
ob8er\'atiou,  criticA)  B^Ieclion^  and 
methiM],  than  amntteringB  of  a  hundred 
iM>- called  "ioietioea,"  But  there  m  a 
time  to  put  away  childUli  thing*  aa 
well  aa  a  time  to  uj»e  them. 
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the  phrases  set  down;  all  the  poetry  raised  from  shaft  and 
vein  and  seam.  You  simply  rearranged  it  like  a  child's  house 
of  wooden  bricks,  according  to  patterns  provided  on  the  lid. 
The  "Causes  of  Corrupted  Arts"  into  which  Vives  inquired, 
**  The  Lost  System  of  Speaking  "  which  Sturm  deplored,  were 
all  to  be  found,  and  found  sufficiently,  in  the  Ancients, 

The  solid  qualities  of  the  German  race  have  not  commonly 
distinguished  themselves  in  pure  criticism,  and  to  this  day 
Lessing  and  Goethe  are  rather  captains  without  companies, 
and  with  at  best  a  staff  of  Schlegels,  and  suchlike,  for 
lieutenants  and  ancients,  Germans  were,  however,  to  do  some- 
thing better,  in  this  century  of  erudition,  than  the  mere  pre- 
paration of  fourth -form  handbooks,  Daniel  Heinsins  and 
Gerard  Voss  may  he  regarded  with  some  reason  as  the  Jachin 
and  the  Boaz  of  the  temple  of  seventeenth -century  Poetics. 
The  De  Tragcedue  ConUitutione  of  the  first,  which  appeared  at 
Ley  den  in  1611,^  is  the  succinctest  and  best  argued  statement 
of  the  neo*  and  to  a  great  extent  pseii  do -Aristotelian  view 
of  Drama.  The  new  iTistiinies  of  Ch^cUor^^  and  the  much  later 
Poetual  Institidcs^  of  the  second,  construct,  with  a  great  deal 
of  learning  and  a  very  considerable  amount  of  good  sense,  an 
entire  neo-classical  Rhetoric  and  Poetic.  To  both  we  must 
give  some  attention. 

The  De  J'ragmdicc  Con^tittitmne  is  beyond  all  doubt  a  very 
remarkable  book.     It  is  quite  short ;  only  some  250  very  small 

.    .  pages  of  very  large  print,  so  that  there  are  scarcely 

q^^  I>e  *  more  than  a  hundred  words  in  a  page.  But 
Tragi^di®  Heinsius  writes  as  one  having  authority;  and  we 
*can  read  but  little  of  him  before  it  becomes  per- 
fectly clear  why  that  authority  was  accepted,  for  the  rest  of 
the  century  at  least,  with  more  docility  and  less  cavil  than  that 
of  almoflt  any  other  critic.     He  takes  the  Potties — as  many, 


*  The  copy  of  tJii*  which  beloiigis  to 
tlie  Univeraity  of  EdiD burgh  haa  the 
atiditional  interest  of  hiring  belonged 
to,  and  of  having  beeu  given  by,  Drum- 
mood  of  HawtbomdeD,  imd  so  of  having 
been,  not  improbably ,  ie  the  hands  of 
Ben  Jon^ou. 


^  Ownrntiitariorum  Rheioricorum  sire 
Oralormnim  Institutimmm  Lit/ri  *Scx, 
8vo,  Dordrecht,  1609.  But  this  wiva 
greatly  eolarged  in  the  4to  of  Leydeo, 
1043,  which  1  use, 

*  De  Artk  Poeiicfe  Naiura  ac  Contti- 
tutkmff  4to,  Amsterdam,  1647. 
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indeed  most  men  for  more  than  half  a  century,  had  taken  them — 
for  gospel.  But  he  neither  translates  them  an  the  one  hand,  nor 
wanders  in  the  wilderness  ol  scrappy  and  desultory  commentary 
on  the  other.  Not  merely  does  he  confine  himself  to  that  part 
of  the  book  which  concerns  his  actual  subject,  but  he  renders 
this  part  in  a  fasliion  which  may  best  be  described  as  a  very 
rare,  and  very  masterly,  kind  of  lecturing.  He  neither  slavishly 
keeps  nor  prudishly  avoids  the  actual  words  of  his  author ;  his 
paraphrases  are  brief  but  lucid;  he  adds  to  Aristotle  what 
he  thinks  necessary  ^  in  the  way  of  illustrations  from  the  Greek 
tragedians,  citation  from  Horace,  examples  (by  no  means  always 
laudatory)  from  Seneca,  and  the  like ;  but  in  such  a  fashion 
as  ne%^er  to  overload,  or  water  down,  the  milk  oE  the  Aristotelian 
word-  That  he  always  gives  that  milk  quite  "sincere'*  we 
cannot  say;  he  emphasises  the  "single  revohition  of  the  sun" 
more  than  he  has  any  right  to  do,  though  he  does  not  do  the 
same  for  the  still  more  pestilent  and  apocryphal  Unity  of 
Place,  He  may  sometimes,  or  often  in  the  disputable  places 
(as  of  "purgation"  and  so  forth),  miss  the  full  meaning  of 
Aristotle  according  to  the  view  of  some  judges,  or  impute  a 
wrong  one  according  to  others.  But  nobody,  let  it  be  repeated, 
can  read  him  impartially  without  seeing  that  he  has  soaked 
himself  with  the  spirit  of  his  author,  has  equipped  himself 
pretty  thoroughly  with  the  literature  of  his  subject,  and,  as 
a  result,  is  speaking,  as  we  said,  with  authority.  There  is  no 
clearer  or  more  workmanlike  exposition  of  the  neo-classic, 
and  not  too  neo-classic,  dramatic  ideal  than  his, 

Heinsius,  like  his  successor  H^delin  in  France,  and  like 
H6delin*s  successors  Kymer  and  Dennis  in  England,  was  rash 
enough  to  forget  that  though  a  critic  is  (thank 
Heaven  !)  not  bound  to  write  good  poetry,  he  is  bound 
not  to  publish  bad.  And  he  ventured  on  a  tragedy,  JTcrodes 
In/atiticida,  and  other  things  which  did  not  meet  much  quar- 


Fos*. 


^  He  hta  no  room  for  mucli  Ub- 
■icwl  iUuBtration,  but  wliat  he  wiya 
tB  f^Der&Ily  Bouud,  though  it  is  oild 
that  ID  raeatioiiing  the  CkHshni  Falunn 
(which,   of    ootirae,    he    »ltribut««    to 


Gregory  NajEiAOseuJ  he  shoitid  not 
hATe  noticed  it«  eenio  chiu-acter,  and 
though  hia  renmrks  on  Murettu  aod 
Butshaiian  smack  a  little  of  the  rhrwl 
author  of  Ucrudft  Infantkida. 
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ter  even  from  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  critical  principlea 
Vosa  was  wiser,  and  confined  himself  to  the  pure  erudition  and 
comment  of  which  the  two  books  referred  to  above  are  far  from 
being  the  worst  examples.  Indeed  his  unboastful  scholarship, 
his  immense  reading,  and  his  untiring  industry  wonld  seem  to 
have  fitted  him  quite  exceptionallj  for  the  duty ;  and  he  has 
actually  given  us  in  these  two  books,  or  rather  collections  of 
books,  the  conipletest  Mhetoric  and  Poetic  of  modern,  if  not  of 
any,  times.  Only  two  things  more  were  needed  to  put  these 
books  in  a  place  even  more  unique;  but  Nature  refused  the 
one  to  Vosa  personally,  and  the  other  wa3  a  thing  almost 
unreasonable  to  require  from  a  Dutch  savant  of  the  seven- 
teenth centur}\  The  first  was  positive  critical  genius ;  and 
the  second  was  an  impartial  appreciation  oi  ancient  and  modern 
literature. 

The  Ehcioric,  which  the  author  put  out  in   its  first  form  in 
1606,  revising  and  enlarging  it  for  at  least  thirty  years,  till  it 
jjl^  forms  a  quarto  of  a  thousand  closely  printed  pages, 

Rhetoric.  ]ias  some  seventy  more  of  minute  index,  but  lacks 
the  Table  of  Contents,  or  displayed  syllabus  of  section  head- 
ings, for  which  we  have  so  often  had  to  be  thankful  in  Italian 
w^ork.  Voss  evidently  had  the  practice  of  the  Koman  Law  con- 
stantly before  him,  and  he  thus  follows  the  method  ol  the  Latin 
treatises  in  a  way  which  makes  it  for  the  most  part  superfluous 
for  us  to  follow  him,  though  he  has  plenty  of  modern  in- 
stances and  applications.  From  the  Fourth  Book  onwards, 
however,  he  deals  with  Elocution  and  Style,  chiefly  of  course  by 
the  way  of  Figures,  yet,  according  to  his  lights,  in  the  most 
careful  and  exiiaustive  fashion.  But  what  is  at  once  note- 
worthy and  rather  tell-tale  is  his  unqualified  admiration  for 
the  Scaligers,  —  father  and  son.  *'  That  divine  man,'*  '*  that 
man,  ad  imtjiiem  facing''  that  "  emperor  of  the  literary  world," 
that  "  prince  of  the  senate  of  criticism  " ;  without  some  phrase 
of  this  kind  he  seems  unable  to  name  them.  And  in  fact  the 
whole  book  is  rather  a  huge  commentatorial  digest  of  what  they 
and  others,  from  Aristotle  downwards,  have  said  than  anything 
more. 

The  Fociical  Instilutions  are  somewhat  more  original,  and 


voss. 
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they  had  much  greater  influence.     The  book  consists   really 
Tr^  ^   ..      of  three  separate  works,  a  hrief  De  Arte  Poetim  of 

It%A  Poetical.   _  ,  \  -      1  .  1    ^       .        . 

less  than  ninety  pages,  of  which  Grotms,  m  a  com- 
mendatory epigram  prefixed  to  some  editions,  says — 

**  noD  magtiua  dat  tibi  cuncta  lib«r '' ; 

of  the  TnstiUdionrs  proper  in  about  four  hundred ;  and  of  a  De 
Iinlktiimie  which  is  rather  shorter  than  the  Ars,  The  first,  as 
reason  and  its  title  both  import,  is  a  purely  general  tractate, 
which,  after  pointing  out  that  Poetry  has  much  in  common 
with  Oratory,  and  that  therefore  ranch  which  concerns  it  has 
been  said  in  the  earlier  book,  discusses  all  the  old  generalities 
about  the  origin,  nature,  moral  character,  and  so  forth,  of  poetry, 
with  expositions  of  most  of  the  cruccs  and  technical  catchwords 
from  -^tXi?  \&fo^  down  to  furor  paeticiis.  Voss  is  here  also 
very  generally  Scaligerian  ;  he  adheres  to  the  *'  natural"  origin 
of  poetry,  love-songs,  cradle-songs,  &:c.,  as  against  the  religious 
and  the  deliberately  **  imitative  " ;  gives  very  wide  scope  of  sub- 
ject to  the  poet,  and  defends  him  handsomely  against  his  ene- 
mies and  detractors  from  Plato  downwards,  but  is  properly 
indignant  with  nanghty  poets. ^ 

The  Ifistituiioris  deal  more  directly  with  the  question  of 
Poetic  Art,  and  proceed  by  a  series  of  section-headings  in  the 
form  of  Propositions,  which  are  then  explained,  commented, 
and  defended.  The  first  of  the  Three  Books  deals  with  the 
matter  common  to  all  kinds  of  poetry  ;  the  Second  with  the 
Drama ;  the  Third  with  the  Epic  and  the  minor  Kinds,  All 
this  is  old  stuff  rehandled.  There  is  somewhat  more  origin- 
ality in  the  Be  Imilaiiane,  which  does  not  exactly  correspond  to 
any  of  the  older  books,  or  parts  of  books,  on  tiiat  subject.  Voss 
generally  supposes  the  question,  "How  is  the  poet  to  set  about 
his  work?"  **How  is  he  to  apply  all  these  rules  that  we  have 
given  him  "i "  and  before  very  long  we  see  that  he  is  really 
thinking  of  the  wrong  Imitation  no  less  than  Vida  was.     He 

'  Our  whole  hUt/»ry  has  ^hown  ue  seTeDtcenth  and  eighteenth  ceottiry  i» 

the  obeeseion    of  the  pius  poeta,  the  aft  much  due  la  tbe  iutiueuce  of  Voas 

vir  htmua;    but  I   think   tlie    uncom*  a«  to  that  of  any  «iugl«  mediate  pcr- 

proiuidiig  BubmisaioQ  to  it  of  the  later  aon. 
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devotes  himself  (no  doubt  under  the  happier  inspiration  of 
Qiiintilian)  to  discussing  haw  we  are  to  imitate^  how  to  read. 
But  he  very  soon  slips  into  the  inquiry,  practical  indeed 
but  a  little  undignified,  "  How  are  we  to  escape  plagiarism?" 
to  which  one  is  tempted  to  reply,  **By  not  imitating  in  this 
sensa  at  all"  That  is  not  his  opinion.  He  thinks,  if  we  may 
vary  a  well-known  proverb,  that  the  safe  way  is  to  take  all  your 
^gs  out  of  one  basket  But  you  are  never  to  imitate  bad 
words  and  thoughts;  you  must  plan  your  work  carefully  be- 
forehand, correct  carefully,  invite  criticism,  but  distinguish 
between  what  is  good  and  what  is  not.  It  is  all  very  just 
in  this  way ;  but  that  way  has  led  us  far  from  furor  poeiwiis. 
We  feel  at  the  end  of  Voss*s  laborious  and  erudite  book 
that  we  are  indeed  in  the  century  of  the  Gradm.  And 
here,  as  in  his  other  volume,  we  also  feel  that  he  has,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  caught  up  and  uttered  the  gospel  of  Neo- 
Classicism. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  Latin  authors.  The  work  of 
Heinsius  is  mentioned,  both  in  the  text  by  the  author,  and 
by  the  introducer,  Augustinus  Iskra,  of  the  Btich 
von  der  Deutschen  Poeterei^  of  Martin  Opitss,  This 
interesting  and  af^rreeable  little  book,  though  not  exactly  (as  it 
has  sometimes  been  incorrectly  called)  the  first  ^  piece  of  Ger- 
man poetic  in  the  vernacular,  is  entitled,  with  the  usual  reserves, 
to  the  place  of  origin  in  mode7^i  German  Poetics.  It  cannot  be 
called  prolix,  for  it  only  occupies  sixty  pages  in  the  recent 
reprint ;  but  it  is  equally  modest  and  business-like,  and  helps  to 
redeem  from  the  utter  absurdity  of  most  of  such  appellations 
(though  it  still  remains  absurd)  the  title  of  German  Dry  den 


Opitz, 


^  Printed  at  Brieg  and  published  at 
Breslau  in  1624  ;  reprinted  aa  the 
first  uutiil*er  of  Kiemeyer*ii  Neudruckt 
du  xvi*'^  und  xtii*^  Jahrhnndertit  at 
Bftlle  in  1886»  The  title  of  Prosodia 
Germanitat  which  the  later  editions 
bore,  doet  not  «eem  to  be  the  Ruthor's 
own. 

'  For  instance,  the  very  iotereKting 
Onmdikher  Bericht  dtt  Dtuttchcn 
Meister^etanffs   of  Adam    Fuaclimaiiti , 


edited  hy  Hen-  Jotia*  ft>r  the  Aame  col- 
lection Jia  No,  7:j  (HaUe,  1888),  ia  more 
Hmn  half  a  century  older  than  Opits's 
Imok^  having  appeared  at  Gorlitz  in 
1571.  Bub  ruschmivriOj  a  pupil  of 
Hans  Sachs  himaelf,  and  active  in  the 
MBSter»cht>ol,  ia  only  looking  back  on 
that  Bchool,  tlie  rules  and  regulatioDS 
of  which  he  layii  down  in  the  most  ap- 
proved fashioo.  '*  The  face  "  of  Opiti 
**  meets  the  moming'a  breath/** 
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which  somebody  or  other  has  given  to  Opitz, 
does  not  exaggerate  when  he  says — 


Augustine  Iskra 


^^  Aitius  gcai«des  patria  canendo 
Barbyto,  quam  si  Latium  p«ritffi 
Atticse  juiigas,  Sjriieque  Feithus 
Noveria  artem/* 


And  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Silesian  poet  that  he  not 
only  sang  himself  on  the  lyre  of  his  country,  but  did  his  best  to 
enable  otliers  to  do  so.  The  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism  breatlitis 
in  Ids  dedication  of  the  booklet  to  the  magistimtes  of  his  native 
town,  Buntzlan  ;  and  that  of  a  modest  scholarship  (an  adjective 
and  Bubstantive  which  make  such  an  agreeable  couple  that  it  is 
pity  they  should  live  so  much  apart)  in  the  opening  of  the  book 
itself.  He  has  not  the  least  idea,  he  says,  that  you  can  make  a 
poet  by  rules  and  laws ;  nor  has  he  any  intention  of  doing  over 
again  the  work  which  Aristotle,  Horace,  Vida,  and  Scaliger 
have  done.  But  he  arrays  himself  (to  speak  ecclesiastically)  in 
a  "decent  tippet"  of  the  old  stuff  about  Linus  and  Orpheus, 
rR  B  h  ^^^^  ^^^  Strabo  passage  all  complete,  and  a  train  of 
der  citations  as  to  the  nobility  of  the  poet's  office  and  the 

Beutachen  j^j^g^  Uq  Qomes  in  his  fourth  chapter  to  business. 
He  actually  quotes  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  ;  and 
I  do  not  think  that  he  can  be  fairly  charged  with  that  v^pt^  to- 
wards the  ancient  poetry  of  his  country  which  too  frequently  marks 
others  in  other  countries.  But  he  is  evidently  set  on  the  work 
of  Keform — of  substituting  "smoothness  of  numbers"  for  the 
**wild  sweetness"  of  the  folk-song.  Wherein  no  doubt  he  was 
wrong.  Not  that  way  did  the  counsels  of  perfection  lie  for  the 
Higher  Dutch  ;  and  they  have  always  had  to  come  back  to  the 
woodnotes  and  the  wood-Muses  to  find  poetic  luck.  But  Opitz 
was  entitled — was  in  his  day  almost  bound — to  think  differently. 
The  interesting  thing — much  more  interesting  to  us  than  the 
detaQs  to  which  it  led  him,  such  as  the  patronage  of  the  Alex- 
andrine, the  alternation  of  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes,  &c. 
— is  the  particular  source  to  which  he  turned  for  inspiration 
and  guidance.  He  knew,  as  has  been  said,  the  Italian  critics, 
at  least  those  in  Latin,  and  he  probably  knew  the  Italian  poets 
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(he  cites  Petrarch).  But  it  is  to  France,  and  specially  to  Roa^ 
sard,  that  he  fondly  turns.  Now  it  Deed  hardly  be  said  that  in 
1624  the  iofluence  of  the  PIt5iade  in  its  own  country,  though 
not  quite  dead,  was  moribund  ;  the  correctness  of  Malherbe,  on 
the  one  hand,  was  doing  its  best  deliberately  to  throttle  it,  and 
the  Italianated  and  Spaniolated  extravagances  which  were  fash- 
ionable were  choking  it  in  another  way.  This  is  no  doubt  not 
the  only  instance  of  a  literary  influence  which  is  dead  or  dying 
in  its  own  country  showing  full  vitality  in  another,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable.  For,  beyond  question,  the  French 
influence — in  successive  fonaSj  but  still  French — reigned  in 
Germany  for  some  hundred  and  fifty  years;  and  it  was  Opitz 
who  first  broufrht  it  to  bear. 

His  details,  as  has  been  said,  are  less  iuteresting:  yet  they 
do  not  lack  interest.  He  begins  by  stickling  for  pure  High 
German :  and  certainly  no  one  who,  for  his  sins,  has  been  con- 
demned to  read  much  of  late  fifteenth-  and  early  sixteenth- 
century  German — ^>ne  o!  the  ugliest  and  most  mongrel  speeches 
in  history,  and  quite  astounding  after  the  musical  sweetness  ol 
the  best  Mittelhochdeuisek — will  owe  him  a  grudge  for  this.  He" 
protests  against  the  mingle-mangle  of  foreign  words  which  was 
flooding  the  language,  and  even  against  the  famous  -inm  by 
which,  to  the  present  day  to  some  extent,  Germans  give  a  sort 
of  spurious  naturalisation  to  such  foreigners.  He  would  have 
limits  set  (though  he  does  not  forbid  it  altogether)  to  that  odd 
custom  of  declining  classical  names  in  German  speech,  which  is 
also  maintained  to  some  extent,  but  which  sometimes  made  a 
mere  Macaronic  of  sixteenth-century  German.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  curious  to  find  him  urging  on  Germans,  who  by  right 
were,  and  by  practice  long  have  been,  among  the  busiest  and  most 
successful  of  word- compounders,  the  sonderliche  anmttthighsit 
of  compounds :  and  actually  quoting  the  French  as,  next  the 
Greeks,  the  masters  of  such  things.^  Of  course  the  historical 
student,  even  if  citations  from  Eonsard  were  not  on  the  same 
page,  would  know  at  once  whence  this  comes.  Still,  there 
still  remains  the  oddity  of  alleging  the  undoubtedly  awkward 

1  Buck  der  Poet.,  ed*  cit,  p.  29, 
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and  exotic-sounding  ckasse-nue,  dbranie-rocher,  and  irrite-mer 
as  warrants  and  patterns  for  words  like  wolktTUreihcr,  fdsen- 
siiirmerj  and  fMeran/reitzer,  which  sitnplj  seem  to  us  natural- 
born,  and  to  require  no  warranty  but  their  own  sound  and 
appearance. 

But  Opitz  (of  whom  if  any  critic  speaks  disrespectfully,  I  fear 
that  it  argues  him  uncritical)  wrote  not  merely  on  the  eve,  but 
in  the  actual  stormy  morning,  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War :  and 
Germany  had  something  else  to  do  for  a  long  time  besides 
listening  to  liim.  When  matters  settled  down  again,  the 
advice  to  attend  to  the  French  was  rather  unfortunately 
"carried  over"  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  French  influence 
was  still  less  the  influence  for  Germany.  But  this  imitation, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  found  no  important  critical  expres- 
sion, and  it  would  be  losing  labour  and  apace  to  devote 
either  to  German  criticism  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century, 

It  is  more  remarkable  that  the  real  activity  and  accomplish- 
ment of  Dutch  during  the  early  part  of  the  century  did  not  lead 
to  some  development  of  vernacular  criticism.  But  to  the  best 
of  my  information  ^  it  did  not  The  Dutch  and  the  Germans, 
however,  of  course  still  continued  to  write  in  Latin,  to  edit,  to 
comment^  to  carry  on  that  division  of  critical  work  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  laying  out  of  our  subject,  lies,  except  at  particular 
seasons  and  for  special  ends,  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book. 
Moreover,  both  Holland  and  some  of  the  German  Free-towns, 
but  especially  the  former  country,  became  the  adopted,  as  they 
were  almost  the  natural,  homes  of  those  beginners  of  judicial 
criticism,  who  have  been  noticed  in  part  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  French  chapter  of  this  Book.  Bayle's  NouvcIUs  de  la 
Eipnhlique  de  Letiris  were  HoUandish  by  domicile,  as  was  the 
SihliotMque  Uhiverselle  of  Le  Clerc,  while  at  Leipsic  the  Acta 


^  I  must  here  repeat,  with  additional 
emphuw,  tbe  caution  and  apology  which 
I  put  in  aa  to  Spatii«ti.  I  do  not  know 
imythingof  ^Aij  language.  I  have  been 
content  to  apply  to  Low  Dutch  the 
pr«c«pt  of  a  great   High  Dutchman, 


£ntbfhren  Mil4t  du.  But  for  our  pur- 
pose I  believe  it  will  be  genprally  od* 
tnitt^d  that  the  renuuciation  ia  not 
fatsX,  important  Dutch  criticn  having, 
almuot  to  a  moii,  writ  ten  in  Latin. 
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Eruditorum  maintained  the  same  principle  of  critical  annals 
for  nearly  a  century.  Bayle,  as  has  been  said  before,  was  too 
much  of  a  partisan,  and  perhaps  of  a  wit,  for  anything  of  his 
to  have  a  judicial,  however  much  in  some  senses  of  the  word  it 
might  have  a  critical,  character :  but  the  less  mercurial  talents 
of  Jean  Le  Clerc,  which  have  been  characterised  under  the 
head  of  the  Ana  (v.  sup.,  p.  276),  were  very  well  suited  to  the 
conduct  of  a  critical  record. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


DRYDEN   AND   HIS   CONTEMPORARIES. 


DEAD  WATEH  IN  KNGLISE  CRITICISM — MlLTOK— COWLEY— THE  PREFATORY 
MATTER  OF  *  OONDIBERT  '  —  THE  *'  HEROIC  POEM  "  —  DAVENANT's  *  EX- 
AMEK'^HOBBBS'B  AK8WER— DBYDE2J— his  ADVANTAGES— THE  EARLY 
PREFACES  — THE  'ESSAY  OF  DRAMATIC  POESY '  —  ITS  SETTINQ  AKD 
OVBRTUHB  —  CRITES  FOR  THE  ANCIEKTS^  EUGENIU8  FOR  THE  "LAST 
AQK" — LISIDEIUS  FOR  THE  FRENCH  —  DRYDEN  FOR  ENGLAND  AND 
LIBERTY- *CODA*  ON  RHYMED  PLAYS,  AND  CONCLUSION — CONSPICUOUS 
MERITS  OF  THE  PIECE  —  THE  MIDDLE  PREFACES  —  THE  •  ESSAY  ON 
SATIRE*  AND  THE  *  DEDICATION  OF  THE  JENEI8  *  —  THE  PARALLEL  OF 
POETRY  AND  PAINTING  —  THE  *  PREFACE  TO  THE  FABLES* — DRYDBN's 
GENERAL  CHITIOAL  POSITION— HIS  SPECIAL  CRITICAL  METHOD — DRYDEN 
AND  BOILKAO— RYMER— THE  'PREFACE  TO  RAPIN '— THE  *  TRAGEDIK8 
OF  THE  LAST  AGE  *— THE  *  SHORT  VIEW  OF  TRAOEDY  '—THE  RULE  OP  TOM 
THE  BXOOND — SP&AT^ — EDWARD  FHILLIPS^ — BIS  *THEATRUM  POETAEUM ' 
— WIHBTANLEY'S  *  LIVES* — LANGBAINE's  'DRAMATIC  POETS* — TEMPLE — 
BENTLEY — COLLIER'S  *  SHORT  VIEW  *^-8IB  T.  P.  BLOUNT — FERIODICAI^  ; 
THE  *  ATHENIAN    MERCURY,'   ETC. 


The  middle  third,  if  not  the  whole  first  half»  of  the  seventeenth 

century  in  England  was  too  much  occupied  with  civil  and  re- 

Dtad  wuer  ^W^^^  broils  to  devote  attention  to  such  a  subject 

m  English   as  literary  criticism.     Between  the  probable  date  of 

Criticism.     jonson*s  Timber  (1625-37)  and  the  certain  one   of 

Dryden*s  Essay  of  Dramuiiic  Ftxsy  (1668)  we  have  practically 

nothing  substantive  save  the  interesting  prefatory  matter  to 

Gmidibert  (1G50),    Milton,  the  greatest  man  of  letters 

wholly  of   the  time,  must  indeed  during  this  time 

have  conceived,  or  at  least  matured,  that  cross-grained  prejudice 

against  rhyme,  which  is  more  surprising  in  him  than  even  in  Cam- 


MiU(m. 
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pion,  and  which  waa  itself  even  more  open  to  Darnel's  strictures. 
For  not  only  is  Milton  himself  in  his  own  practice  a  greater 
and  more  triumphant  vindicator  of  rhyme  than  Campion,  but 
Dauiers  strongest  and  soundest  argument,  "  Why  condemn  tliis 
thing  in  order  to  establish  thai?"  applies  far  more  strongly  to 
blank  verse  than  to  Campion's  artificial  metres.  Custom  and 
Nature,  those  greater  Cnesars  to  whom  Daniel  so  triumphantly 
appealed,  had  already  settled  it,  as  they  were  to  confirm  it  later, 
that  rhymed  and  unrhymed  verse,  each  obeying  the  natural 
evolution  of  English  prosody,  should  be  the  twin  horses  to 
draw  its  car.  But  Milton  never  developed  his  antipathy  to 
rhyme  (which  in  all  probability  arose,  mainly  if  not  naerely, 
from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  most  exquisite  rhymers 
of  liis  time,  except  himself,  were  Cavaliers)  in  any  critical 
fashion,  contenting  himself  with  occasional  flings  and  aUier 
dida} 

Another  poet  of  the  time,  Cowley,  ought  to  have  given  us 
criticism  of  real  importance.  He  had  the  paramount,  if  not 
exclusive,  literary  interests  which  are  necessary  to 
a  great  critic;  he  had  the  knowledge;  and  he 
was  perhaps  the  first  man  in  England  to  possess  the  best 
kind  of  critical  style — lighter  than  Daniefs,  and  less  pregnant, 
involved,  and  scholastic  than  Jon  son's — tlie  style  of  well-bred 


Cawley, 


^  TUe  chief  critical  loci  in  Milton  are 
aU  among  the  beat  knowii  passages  of 
ilia  work-  They  are  the  pereinplor)^ 
anathema  on  rhyme  in  the  prose  note 
added  to  Paraduc  Lost,  in  what  Pro- 
feB»or  Maaaon  ha«  acttled  to  be  the 
**  Fifth  Form  of  the  First  Edition  "  ; 
the  fihort  Defence  of  Tragedy,  wholly 
on  Italian  prtnciplea  but  adapte<I  to 
Puritan  understand inga>  prefixed  to 
Sam^n  AgomHc^i ;  the  first  description 
of  his  own  etudiea  in  The  Bcamn  of 
Church  Goirmmcnt ;  the  more  eUborate 
return  ujxtn  that  suljject — a  Rin^lar 
mixture  of  exquisite  phruaing  and  lit* 
erary  appi^eciation  with  inac>lent  abuse 
— ^in  the  Apol^y  for  ^uctymmiu^ 
(wliich  i»  not,  as  some  have  thought^ 
the    same    thing    m    The    [Platonic] 


Apdtttff/)  axid  divers  clauaee  in  the 
TracUiit  of  Edu€alum,  especially  the 
reference  to  *' Castelvetro^  Ta-Hso,  and 
MazJfioni,"  whom  he  credita  with  "  sub- 
lime art,"  and  put*  on  a  level  with 
Aristotle  and  Horruje,  We  might  add 
a  few  caaual  girde,  such  h»  that  at  the 
anpp<;«ed  cacophony  of  HaU's  "Teaeb 
each"  in  the  Apologia  for  Smeetfmnuut^ 
which  has  been  compared  to  MAlherbe^s 
vellieatioDS  of  Deaportea  (cf  ««/j.,  p. 
24;>).  A  complete  critical  treathse  from 
him  (if  only  he  could  have  been  pre- 
vailed ujxin  to  write  in  a  gocxl  lemjjer) 
would  have  been  of  Biipreme  intereat : 
it  la  not  BO  certain  that  it  would  have 
been  of  supreme  value,  even  if  he  had 
been  in  that  temper. 


COWLEY. 
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conversatioDal  arguuient.^  But  he  was  a  little  bitten  with  the 
Bcientific  as  opposed  to  the  literary  mania,  and,  in  his  own 
person,  he  was  perhaps  too  much  of  a  Janus  as  regards 
literary  tastes  to  be  able  to  give — or  indeed  to  take — a  clear 
and  single  view.  There  were,  as  in  Lope,  two  poets  in  Cowley, 
and  each  of  these  was  wont  to  get  in  the  way  of  the  other. 
The  one  was  a  "  metaphysicar'  of  the  high  flighty  who  at 
least  wouldj  if  he  could,  have  been  as  intensely  fantastic  as 
Donne,  and  as  gracefully  fantastic  as  Suckling,  The  other 
was  a  classical,  '* sensible,"  couplet-poet,  who  was  working! 
out  Ben  Jonson's  theories  with  even  less  admixture  off 
Romanticism  than  that  which  tinged  Ben  Jonsons  practice. 
The  entanglement  of  these  was  sufficiently  detrimental  to  his 
poetry ;  but  it  would  have  been  absolutely  fatal  to  ids  criti- 
cism, which  must  either  have  perpetually  contradicted  itself 
or  else  have  wandered  in  a  maze,  perplexing  as  perplexed. 

It  is  with  Davenant*s  Preface  to  Gondibert,  in  the  form  of 

a  Letter  to  Hobbes,  and  with  Hobbes's  answer  to  it,*  that 

England   strikes  once  more  into  the  main  path  of 

Prtfaiorij    European  critical  development.     And  it  is  of  capital  I 

^^^v-^     importance    that,    both    the    writers    being    exiled 

royalists,   these   documents  were  written   at   Paris 

in  the  year  1650.     There  was  much  interest  there  in  English  1 

affairs,  while,  as  we  have  seen,  the  habit  of  literary  discussion 


^  He  Em  practically  given  ua  nothing 
biti  a  Blight  apology  for  »acred  verse 
(ooaimon  in  hm  time  and  n&tural 
from  t!ie  ftutbor  of  the  ItavideU) ; 
with  a  slighter  seaHoning  of  the  also 
familiar  defence  of  poetry  from  Wing 
mere  **  lying,'*  m  the  Preface  t«  the 
folio  edition  of  liia  Poein8  ;  fniriie  atill 
slighter  retiiarka  on  Comedy  in  that  to 
ihAlter  of  Oolcman  Street ;  and  hardly 
more  than  a  glance  at  literary  education 
in  hU  Proposition  for  the  AdvancefnctU 
of  Experivicntal  Philotophy.  In  this 
last  we  may  feel  a  sort  of  gust  of  the 
same  spirit  which  appears  in  hia  dis^ 
ciple  Sprat't  Hiitofy  qjftht  Sxfytd  SaeiU^ 

*  Both  thoae  will  be  fownd  in  Chal- 


uiera'  Poets,  vl  340-372*  HobbesV 
A  nstcer  is  also  in  Moles wurih^s  ed.  of 
the  Works,  i\\  443-45S.  It  is  there 
folio we<l  by  a  short  literarj'  letter  to 
Edward  Howard  of  the  Briii*h  Prineet, 
the  most  egregious  of  Dry  den '»  cgregi* 
ouB  leoth  of  brothers'ln  law.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  brief  HterAry  jmm- 
age  in  the  chapter  of  *'  Intellectual 
Virtues  "*  in  the  First  Part  of  Levi/ithan 
(ibid.,  iii.  §8)  and  the  **  Brief  "  of  the 
Rhetoric  (referred  bo  tu/>rrt,  vol.  i.  p, 
40)  ;  ibid.,  vi,  416-510.  I  have  a  copy 
of  the  first  edition  of  this,  anonymous 
Mxd  undated,  but  assigned  to  l65rH57 
by  bibliographers.  It  does  not  coutaiu 
the  shorter  A  ri  of  HheioHCj  which  fol- 
lows in  Molesworth* 
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had,  for  more  than  a  ge Deration ,  become  mgrained  in  French- 
en.  When  Davenant  set  himself  to  write  Gondibert,  he  was 
doing  exactly  what  Chapekiix  and  Desmarets  and  the  rest  were 
doing;  and  when  he  and  his  greater  friend  exdianged  their 
epistles,  they  were  doing  exactly  what  all  the  French  literary 
world  had  been  doing,  not  merely,  as  is  commonly  thought, 
from  the  time  of  the  Cid  dispute,  but  from  one  much  earlier. 
Taking  all  things  together,  it  was  natural  that  the  subject 
should  be  the  Hcimt-  Fm7n^  which  had  been  a  favourite  of 
Italian  and  Trench  critics  for  some  seventy  years  and  more, 
but  had  been  little  touched  in  England,  though  the  conclusion 
of  Ben's  Dwcoverus  shapes  a  course  for  it.  Hints  have  been 
given  before  in  this  History  that  in  the  opinion  of  its  writer  the 
**  Heroic  Poem  **  had  much  in  common  with  that  entity  which  was 
long  without  a  literary  name,  but  which  an  admirable  humourist 
has  now  enabled  us  to  describe  scientifically  as  a  Boojum^ — 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  only  something  undiscoverable^  but 
something  which  had  a  malign  and,  indeed,  destructive  influence 
on  those  who  thought  they  had  discovered  it 

The  "  Heroic  Poem "  was  to  be  neither  pure  Romance  nor 
pure  Epic,  but  a  sort  of  medley  between  the  two.  Or,  rather,  it 
The  **  Heftne  ^^^  to  be  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  strictly  epic 
/*oem."  i^QY  at  least  Virgilian-epical)  in  theory  and  rules,  but 

borrowing  from  llomance  whatever  it  could,  as  our  Elizabethans 
would  say,  "  convey  cleanly  "  enough  in  the  way  of  additional 
attractions.  The  shreds  and  patches,  too,  were  not  purely 
poetical :  they  were  not  taken  simply  from  Homer  and  Virgil, 
nor  even  from  Horace,  Virgil,  Lucan,  Statins,  and  the  rest  down 
to  that  Musseus  whom  Scaliger  thought  so  superior  to  the  Chian, 
A  great  deal  of  ancient  critical  dictum  was  brought  in,  and  as 
Aristotle  and  Horace  had  said  less  about  Epic  than  about 
Drama,  they  were  to  be  supplemented  from  others,  especially 
by  that  treacherous  and  somewhat  obscure  passage  of  Pefcronius 
which  has  been  commented  on  in  its  place.  In  fact  the  whole 
of  this  Heroic-Poem  matter  is  a  sort  of  satire  on  criticism  by 

1  This  Boojum,  I  fear,  wUl  diaturb  Piro perlim pimp,  ftadi>f  the  Equiuoctimls 
Bome  of  my  frieod^.     But  1  pufc  him       of  Queubufi. 


uoder  the  protectioD  of  the  Powder  ol 
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Kinds,  in  its  attempt — and  failure — to  discover  a  kind.  If  the 
founders  of  the  novel  (who,  indeed,  in  some  notable  cases  were 
by  no  means  free  from  the  obsession)  had  persisted  in  construct- 
ing it  on  the  lines  of  the  Heroic  Poem,  it  would  indeed  have 
been  all  up  with  Fiction,  To  read  Tasso  (who,  as  we  might 
expect,  is  not  the  least  reasooable)  and  others,  from  Eonsard 
and  Du  Bellay  down  to  Desmarets  and  Le  Bossu  (both  of  whom, 
let  it  be  remembered,  wrote  some  time  after  Davenant) — to  find 
even  Dryden  a  Martha  of  "  machinery  "  and  comforting  himself 
with  a  britjht  new  idea  of  getting  the  deoriim  minviteria  out  of 
the  limited  intelligences  of  angels,  so  that  yon  might  not  know 
at  once  which  side  was  going  to  win,  as  you  do  in  the  ordinary 
Christian  Epic^ — is  curious.  Nay,  it  is  more — humorous,  with 
that  touch  of  **  the  pity  of  it "  which  humour  nearly  always  has. 
The  ingenious  knight,  in  explaining  his  performance  and  its 
principles  to  his  friend  the  philosopher,  takes  a  very  high  tone. 
Damnanti  Homer,  Virgil,  Lucan,  and  Statins  are  passed  success- 
Bxamen.  ively  in  review,  and  receive  each  his  appropriate  com- 
pliment, put  witli  dignitied  reserves,  especially  in  the  two  latter 
cases.  Only  two  moderns  are  admitted — Tasso  of  the  Italians 
— '*  for  I  will  yield  to  their  opinion  who  permit  not  Ariosto — 
no,  not  Du  Bartas — in  this  eminent  rank  of  the  heroicks,  rather 
than  to  make  way  by  their  admission  for  Dante,  Marino,  and 
others  "  ^— and  Spenser  of  our  own  men.  But  Tasso  is  roundly 
taken  to  task  for  his  fairy-tale  element,  Spenser  for  his  allegory 
and  his  archaism.  And  the  faults  of  all  from  Homer  down- 
wards are  charged  against  **  the  natural  humour  of  imitation."  ^ 


*  See  the  DUG(mr§e  <m  Satire — Scott 
(io  the  edition  reriAed  by  the  preeent 
writer)  (I^ndor*,  1882-93K  xiti.  24  sq,, 
or  Ker  {«£.  tit,  po8i\  ii.  33  sq. 

'  I  do  not  smile  bo  much  aa  aocne 
m&y  over  ^^tio,  not  Du  Bartaa."  But 
though  oa«efi  *re  far  from  mre  io  what 
mmy  ieem»  to  those  whu  koaw  it  tiut^ 
this  thirsty  land  of  criticism,  I  hardly 
know  a  more  delightful  *'  diamotid  of 
the  de«ert^'  thau  the  refusal  to  admit 
aomehody  else  leat  you  nhould  ]mve 
to  admit  Dante,  and  the  subeequent 
'*  Diuate,  Marioo,  and  oihern,*^     When 

VOL.   Ii. 


the  eye  is  weary  of  italic  print,  or  of  « 
too  closely  packed  quarto  page^  or  of 
Franijoi*  HddeliUt  Abb^  d^Aubtgnac,  in 
any  type  or  forrmit,  it  in  pletiaant  half 
to  shut  it,  and  let  the  dream  of  these 
'*  othem"  wave  before  one,  I  see  tlmt 
they  mu»t  have  written  in  ItaliAn  ;  but 
other  common  meoaure^  other  link  to 
bind  them  both  to  the  Commedia  and 
U>  the  AdoTie^  is  yet  to  eeek  for  me. 

'  Leet  the  hut  note  should  lead  any 

ooe   to   think   that   I   wbh   to   m^ke 

inept  and  ignoble  game  of  Davenant* 

let  me  obserre  that  he  can  writ«  ad* 

2  A 
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After  a  by  no  means  despicable,  but  somewhat  rhapsodical, 
digression  on  this — it  is  to  be  observed  that  Davenant  uses 
"  Imitation  "  in  the  frank  modern  sense — and  an  apology  for  it 
as  •'  the  dangerous  fit  of  a  hot  writer,"  he  gives  reasons,  partly 
no  doubt  drawn  from  Italian  and  French  sources,  why  he  has 
made  his  subject  (1)  Christian,  (2)  antique  but  not  historical, 
(3)  foreign,  (4)  courtly  and  martial,  (5)  displaying  the  distem- 
pers of  love  and  ambition.  Then  he  expounds  in  turn  his 
arrangement  of  five  books  (to  correspond  to  acts),  with  cantos 
to  answer  to  scenes,^  his  arguments,  his  quatrain-stanza.  He 
asserts  that "  the  substance  is  wit "  and  discusses  that  matter  at 
aome  length,  and  with  a  noteworthy  hit  at  conceits,  which  re- 
minds us  that  Davenant  was  d  cheval  between  the  First  and 
the  Second  Caroline  period.  He  indulges  in  not  unpardon- 
able loquacity  about  his  poetic  aspirations,  with  a  fresh 
glance  at  the  great  poets  of  old,  and  brings  in  thereby,  with 
some  ingenuity  but  at  too  great  length  as  a  finale,  the  old 
prefatory  matter  of  the  Arts  Poetic  about  the  importance  and 
diguity  of  poetry  in  the  world,  concluding  exactly  where  most 
begin,  with  Plato  and  that  "divine  anger'*  of  his  which  some 
have  turned  to  the  "  unjust  scandal  of  Poesie."  And  so  a 
pleasant  echo  of  Sir  Philip  blends  agreeably  with  the  more 
prosaic  tone,  and  time,  and  temper  of  Sir  William. 

Hobbes,  as  we  should  expect,  is  much  briefer;  and  those 
bronze  sentences  of  his  (though  he  had  not  at  this  time  quite 

Hobhe^a     brought  them  to  their  full  ring  and  perfect  circum- 

Afmoer,  scription)  give  no  uncertain  sound.  He  is  not.  he 
says,  a  poet  (which  is  true),  and  when  he  assigns  to  Gmidibert 
"  various  experience,  ready  memory,  clear  judgment,  swift  and 
well-governed  fancy,**  it  is  obvious  enough  that  all  these  might 
be  there  and  yet  poetry  be  absent.     He  divides  the  kinds  of 


tnimble  thmgs,  wortliy  a  son,  in  double 
seoae,  of  Oxford.  Could  anythiDg  lie 
bAppier  than  thia  of  Spenier:  **  His 
nohtt  and  most  artful  fiand$  "  ?  The 
mere  selection  of  the  epithets  is  good^ 
the  cotnbinfttion  of  tliem  famously  *o. 

^  Thin  atietii|)t  to  get  Epic  as  dose 
as  poBsible  to  Drama — to  work  ell  the 


kinds  of  Imitation  b«ck  into  one  arch- 
kind — appeara  more  or  less  fitfully  in 
the  whole  Neo^Claaflic  vchool.  And  we 
eh&ll  never  quite  understand  the  much 
dbcuBsed  **  Heroic  Plaji"  iiB  we  take 
it  in  conjunction  with  the  '^Heroic 
Poem*" 
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poetry  •*  swiftly  *'  enough,  and  ranges  himself  with  his  customary 
decision  against  those  who  "  take  for  poesy  whatsoever  is  writ 
in  verse,"  cutting  out  not  merely  didactic  poetry,  but  sonnets, 
epigrams,  and  eclogues,  and  laying  it  down  that  **  the  subject  of 
a  poem  ia  the  manners  of  men/'  **  They  that  give  entrance  to 
ficlions  writ  in  prose  err  not  so  much,"  but  they  err.  And 
accordingly  he  begins  the  discussion  of  verse.  He  does  not 
quarrel  with  Davenant,  as  Yida  would  have  done,  for  deliber- 
ately eschewing  Invocation ;  and  rapidly  comments  on  the  plot, 
characters,  description,  &c.,  of  the  poem.  On  the  head  of  diction 
he  would  not  be  Hobbes  if  he  could  or  did  spare  a  sneer  at  words 
of  no  sense,  words  "  contunded  by  the  schools,"  and  so  forth. 
And  since  he  is  Hobbes,  there  is  piquancy  in  finding  him  at 
one  with  Walton  ia  the  objection  to  **  strong  lines.**  He  is 
rather  striking  on  a  subject  which  has  been  much  dwelt  on  of 
late,  tlie  blunting  of  poetic  phrase  by  use.  And  when  he  says 
that  lie  "  never  yet  saw  poem  that  had  so  much  shape  of  art, 
healtli  of  moraHty,  and  vigour  of  beauty  and  expression'*  as 
Gondihert — when,  in  the  odd  timorousness  he  had  caught  from 
Bacon,  he  adds,  that  it  is  only  the  perishableness  of  the  modern 
tongues  which  will  prevent  it  from  lasting  as  long  as  the  ^ruid 
or  the  niiul^i^t  us  remember  that,  though  criticism  is  one 
thing  and  compliment  another,  they  sometimes  live  in  a  rather 
illicit  contubcrniunu  At  any  rate,  there  is  criticism,  and  real 
criticism,  in  the  two  pieces;  and  they  are  about  the  first  sub- 
stantial documents  of  it  in  English  of  which  as  much  can  be 
said  for  many  years.^ 

Thus,  although  two  of  these  four  were  of  the  greatest  of  our 
writers,  the  third  an  interesting  failure  of  greatness,  and  the 
fourth  far  from  contemptible,  they  were  in  all  cases  prevented, 
by  this  or  that  disqualifieation,  from  doing  much  in  criticism. 

Dryden,  on  the  contrary,  started  with  every  advantage,  ex- 
cept those  of  a  body  of  English  criticism  behind  him, 
and  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  Eng- 
lish literature.     He  was  a  poet  nearly,  if  not  quite,  of  the  first 


Dryden. 


^  There  u,  of  coune,  critical  matter      kind  Lhat  we  xnuit  nov  neglect,  or  aelect 
in  Howell's  LfUtn,  and  in  «  score  or      from  witb  the  moat  jei^otu  band. 
I  of  other  placea  ;  but  it  is  of  the 
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class :  and  though  his  poetry  had  a  strong  Romantic  spirit  in 
virtue  of  its  perennial  quality,  it  took  the  form  and  pressure  of 
the  time  so  thoroughly  and  so  kindly  that  there  was  no  internal 
J  conflict.  Further,  he  had  what  by  no  means  all  poets  of  the 
first  class  have  had,  a  strongs  dear,  common-sense  judgment,  and 
a  very  remarkahle  faculty  of  arguing  the  point  And,  finally, 
if  he  had  few  predecessors  in  English,  and  perhaps  did  not  know 
/Inuch  of  those  few  except  of  Jonson,  he  was  fairly,  if  not  exactly 
as  a  scholar,  acquainted  with  the  ancients,  and  he  had  profited, 
and  was  to  profit,  by  the  best  doctrine  of  the  moderns. 

Moreover,  from  a  certain  not  unimportant  point  of  view,  he 
occupies  a  position  which  is  only  shared  in    the   history  of 
^fli  critidsm  by  Dante  and  (in  some  estimations,  though 

odvainiaffeM,  not  in  all)  by  Goethe,^the  position  of  the  greatest 
man  of  letters  in  his  own  coiHatry,  if  not  also  in  Europe,  who  is 
at  the  same  time  the  greatest  critic,  and  who  is  favoured  by 
Fortune  with  a  concentration  of  advantages  as  to  time  and 
circumstance.  His  critical  excellence  has  indeed  never  been 
wholly  overlooked,  and,  except  by  the  unjuster  partisanship  of 
the  early  Komantic  movement  in  England,  generally  admitted 
with  cheerfulness.^  The  want,  however,  of  that  synoptic  study 
of  the  subject,  which  it  is  the  humble  purpose  of  this  book  to 
facilitate,  has  too  often  prevented  his  full  pre-eminence  from 
being  recognised  It  may  even  be  said  that  it  is  in  criticism 
thatj^ryden  best  shows  that  original  faculty  which  has -often 
been  denied  him  elsewhere.  He  borrows,  indeed,  as  freely  as 
everywhere :  he  copies,  with  a  half  ludicrous  deference,  the  stock 
opinions  of  the  critics  and  tlie  criticasters  in  vogue ;  he  gives  na 
pages  on  pages  of  their  pedantic  trivialities  instead  of  his  own 
shrewd  and  racy  judgments.  But,  despite  of  all  this,  there  is  in 
him  (and  with  good  luck  we  may  perhaps  not.  fail  to  disengage 

'  Of  the  great  critical  men  of  letters 
of  1800-1850  only  Leigli  :Piint  — the 
least  of  tkem  — was  ju»t  to  Diydeti ; 
even  S^olttt  is  inadequate  on  him. 
Among  our  pr^ccpUttas  of  the  same  or 
a   Utile   later   date,    KcWe  {FnEL   v.) 


mildly  peratringea  Dry  den 'a  inconsiAt- 
cncy  {*'mtd€  nbi  eon»tai  D,%  hui 
rather  aa  poet  than  m  critic.    Garbett, 


hU  succesaor  and  opponent,  a  great 
admirer  of  Dryden'a  atyle,  and  one  who 
eipre&aea  just  regret  at  the  wtjit  of 
common  knowledge  of  it,  Is  very  severe 
{Frai.  i. )  on  Me  want  of  phtloaophioal 
profundity  and  aincerity.  But  the 
reverend  Profeaaor  had  found  nearly  aa 
much  fault  on  thia  score  with  LonginiMu 
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it)  a  vein  and  style  in  "judging  of  Aiithoure"  which  goes 
straight  back  to  Longinus,  if  it  is  not  even  independent  of  that 
great  ancestry.^ 

This  vein  is  perceptible^  even  in  the  slight  critical  essays 
which  precede  the  Essay  of  Dramatic  Po^^y,  though  of  course  it 
The  Early  IS  niuch  uiore  evident  in  the  Essay  itself.  In  the 
Prefaces,  preface  to  the  Rival  Ladus  (written,  not  indeed  when 
Dry  den  was  a  very  young  man»  but  when,  except  for  Juvenilia, 
he  had  produced  extremely  little)  we  find  his  critical  path  clearly 
traced,  and  still  more  in  the  three  years  later  Preface  to  Annus 
Mirahilis.  The  principles  of  this  path* making  are  as  follows: 
Dry  den  takes^ — without  perliaps  a  very  laborious  study  of  them, 
but,  as  has  been  said  already,  with  an  almost  touching  docility 
in  appearance — the  current  theories  and  verdicts  of  the  French, 
Italian  (and  Spanish?)  critics  whom  we  should  by  this  time 
have  sufficiently  surveyed.  He  does  not — he  never  did  to  the 
date  of  the  glorious  Preface  to  the  FaNes  itself — dispute  the 
general  doctrines  of  the  sages  from  Aristotle  downwards.  But 
(and  this  is  where  the  Longinian  resemblance  comes  in )  he  never 
can  help  considering  the  individual  works  of  literature  ahnost 
without  regard  to  these  principles,  and  simply  on  the  broad,  the 
sound,  the  unshakable  ground  of  the  impression  they  make  on 
him.  Secondly  (and  this  is  where  the  resemblance  to  Dante 
comes  in),  he  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  questions  of  diction, 
metre,  and  the  like  are  not  mere  catchpenny  or  claptrap  after- 
thoughts, as  ancient  criticism  was  too  apt  to  think  them,  but  at 
the  root  of  the  pleasure  which  literature  gives.     Thirdly  (and 


!  ^  Drjclen  tnade  no  miitftko  ftbout 
Longitiua.  Ho  caUs  hitn,  in  the  Apnl^tf 
prefixed  to  Tlic  Si^tr  of  Infiotenct^  *'  th© 
greftteat  critio  ftmoug  the  Greelu  mfter 
,  Aristotle,''  cites  him  often,  Mid  pftrades 
and  usea  a  long  |>u«ag«  of  the  Ilffpl 
*Tf  oi/f  in  the  Profttc«  to  TtoHms  and 
Crcssida.  The  refereoce^  »ro  con- 
vemeDtly  collected  in  Mr  Ker's  indejc 
(«.  inf.) 

*  Dryden*«  criticftl  work*  which 
until  recently  was  occe&aible  with  esAe 
only  in  Scott's  elaborate  edition  of  hia 
works,  or  in  Malone'ii  leei  bulky,  but 


Atin  bulky  and  not  exceiuiively  cominoDy 
edit  LOU  of  the  Proae,  hae  recently  been 
^veOf  with  quite  admirable  editorial 
matt«rt  by  Profeaaor  Kcr  (2  toIb,, 
Oxford,  l&OO),  1  wiiih  be  bad  in- 
cluded one  or  two  more  things^  eapecU 
ally  the  Heads  of  an  amwer  £9  Mjfmer  ; 
but  it  muai  be  adriiitted  that  the  auth- 
enticity of  theae,  though  1  ttiiuk  not 
doubtful,  ia  not  absolutely  certain,  and 
the  correct  text  stlU  leM  so.  See  no  to 
on  Rymer  tn/m,  and  my  edition  of 
ScQtt,  XV.  378  »q.,  for  text  and 
history. 
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this  is  where,  though  Aristotle  did  not  deny  the  fact,  the  whole 
criticism  of  antiquity,  except  that  of  Longinns^  and  moet  of  that 
of  modern  times,  swerves  timorously  from  the  truth),  he  knows 
that  this  delight,  this  transport,  counts  first  as  a  criterio 
Literature  in  general,  poetry  in  particular,  should,  of  ooo 
instruct:  but  it  inmt  delight^ 

The  **  blundering,  half-witted  people "  as  in  one  of  his  rare 
bursts  of  not  absolutely  cool  contempt  *  he  calls  his  own  critics, 
who  charged  him  with  plagiarising  from  foreign  authors,  entirel] 
missed  these  differences,  which  distinguish  him  from  ever 
foreign  critic  of  his  day,  and  of  most  days  for  long  af terwai 
He  may  quote — partly  out  of  that  genuine  humility  and 
generosity  combined  which  make  his  literary  character  so 
agreeable;  partly  from  an  innocent  parade  of  learning.  But 
he  never  pays  for  what  he  borrows  the  8la\'ish  rent,  or  royalty, 
of  surrendering  his  actual  and  private  judgment. 
^  In  the  Preface  to  the  Rival  Ladies  the  poet-critic  takes  (as 
indeecL  be  afterwards  himself  fully  acknowledged)  a  wrong  ji^ 
— the  defence  of  what  he  calls  "  verse  "  (that  is  to  say,  rhymed 
heroic  couplets,  not  blank  verse)  for  play- writing.  This  was  his 
mistress  of  the  time ;  he  rejoiced  in  her  caresses,  he  wore  her 
colours,  he  fought  for  her  beauty — the  enjojnnent  authorising 
the  argument  But  as  he  has  nothing  to  say  that  has  not  been 
better  said  in  the  Essay,  we  may  postpone  the  consideration  of 
this.  There  is  one  of  the  slips  of  fact  which  can  be  readily 
excused  to  (and  by)  all  but  bad  critics, — and  which  bad  critics 
are  chiefly  bound  to  avoid,  because  accuracy  of  fact  is  their  only 
title  to  existence— in  his  mention  of  "  Queen  "  Gtyrhoduc  and  bis 
addition  that  the  dialogue  in  that  play  is  rhymed ;  there  is  an 
interesting  sigh  for  an  Academy  (Diyden,  let  it  be  remembered, 


*  Dcfenct  of  an  £M$ay  of  DramaOc 
Poetff,  Soott*  «eL  rii,^  xL  295:  Kcr, 
LllS. 

'  IV«fice  to  MimftHamuM,  IL;  Scott, 
«!.  eiiL,  liL  295;  K«r.  L  26S.  I  w»h 
tlMib  Ihydtia  were  *lm  for  mtaij 
it^»iin  noi  leart  becsiwe  he  would 
oerUixdy  paj  the  deti  that  be  oww  U> 
mj  friend  Mr  Ker  t^it^^emltgJwc- 
Ko    one   ha*    Tiadieated  him    better 


iigmiiut    Uie    half -wilted   bluade 
But  1  am  not  quite  ao  much  iDdined  i 
eren  Mr  Ker  kt  to  father  hia  crit 
tttfU  ou  Chapelain  and  La  Me 

Saman  and  Scud^rj,  or  ott 

himaeH  1 1 1«  not  tOl  Saint-ErremoDd^ 
perhapa  eren  tiU  Pinakni,  that  I  can 
find  in  Fren€h  the  tndeecrihabla  • 
ttdii  pun^ttm  mm  m 
•re  hie  inf erion. 
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was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Royal  Society) ;  and  there 
is  the  well-known  and  very  amiable,  though  rather  dangerous, 
delusion  that  the  excellence  and  dignity  of  rhyme  were  never 
known  till  Mr  Waller  taught  it,  and  that  John  Denham's 
Cooper's  Hill  not  only  is,  but  ever  will  be,  the  exact  standard  of 
good  writing.  But  he  knows  Sidney  and  he  knows  Scaliger, 
and  he  knows  already  that  Shakespeare  "  had  a  larger  soul  of 
poesy  than  any  of  our  nation/*  And  a  man  who  knows  these 
three  things  in  1664  will  go  far. 

The  Preface  to  Annus  Mirahilis^  is  again  submissive  in 
form,  independent  in  spirjt.  Dryden  obediently  accepts  the 
prescription  for  epic  or  **  Heroic  "  poetry,  and  though  he  makes 
another  slip  of  fact  (or  at  least  of  term)  by  saying  that 
Chapman's  Homer  is  written  in  **  Alexandrines  or  verses  of 
six  feet"  instead  of  (as  far  as  the  Umd  is  concerned)  in  the 
foiirteener,  he  is  beautifully  scholastic  on  the  differences 
between  Virgil  and  Ovid,  the  Heroic  and  the  Burlesque,  *' Wit 
Writing"  and  *' Wit  Written."  But  he  does  ic  with  uncon- 
querable originality,  the  utterance  of  his  own  impression,  his 
own  judgment,  breaking  through  all  this  school-stuff  at  every 
moment;  and  also  with  a  valuable  (though  still  inadequate) 
account  of  **  the  Poet's  imagination/*  ^ 

Yet  another  point  of  interest  is  the  avowed  intention  (carried 
out  in  the  poem,  to  the  disgust  or  at  least  distaste  of  Dr 
Johnson)  of  using  technical  terms.  This,  one  of  the  neo- 
classic  devices  for  attaining  propriety,  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
excogitated  in  Italy,  and  warmly  championed  by  the  PI('4adej 
but  it  had  been  by  this  time  mostly  abandoned^  as  it  was 
later  by  Dryden  himself. 


*  I  bave  u^t  though  I  it  tieoeaMiy  to 
eo cumber  tbe  pHge  with  references  111 
the  cme  of  the  shorter  EsMyi,  where 
any  one  c&d  di»cov(?r  the  pMngM 
ciieil,  whetlicr  he  u»ea  Soott,  Mftlaue, 
the  origiiinb,  or  Mr  Ker^i  apecud  col- 
lection, with  no  more  hil><»ur  thwi  U 
good  for  hirn  and  deserved  by  them. 
In  the  caae  of  the  longer  pieces  the 
reference*  wiU  he  given  at  leA«t  auf* 
ftoientlj  often   to   uuLke   the  locating 


of  the  others  easy,  without  turnin|; 
the  lower  part  of  the  page  into  a  kind 
of  arithmetical  table. 

^  A&  including  Inveution,  Fancy,  and 
Elocution,  but  in  it»*elf  merely  cun- 
sidered  aa  aynonyuioua  with  '^Wit/' 
It  waa  probably  from  thia  that  AdiU^ 
•on  (aee  below)  ttarted  tliat  Imagina^ 
tiun  theory  of  hia  which  haa  been  ao 
much  overrated. 
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The  Bsmy  of  Dramatic  Poesy  is  much  better  known  than 
it  was  only  a  couple  of  decades  ago,*  and  it  is  perhaps  super- 
TheEaBa^yof  ^^^^^  ^^  Say  that  it  is  a  dialogue  in  form,  and  that 
Dramatic  the  interlocutors  are  Dry  den  himself  (Neander)»  his 
^"**^'  brother -ill -law   Sir  Eobert   Howard   (Crites),  Sir 

^Charles  Sedley  (LisideiusX  and  Lord  Buckhurst  (Eugenius). 
The  two  last,  though  at  the  time  the  wildest  of  scapegmcea, 
were  men  of  distinct  poetic  gift  and  varied  literary  faculty. 
And  Howard,  though  no  great  poet,  and  possessing  something 
of  the  prig,  the  coxcomb^  and  the  pedant  in  his  composition, 
was  a  man  of  some  ability,  of  real  learning  of  a  kind,  and 
of  very  distinct  devotion  to  literature. 

The  £ssay  was  first  published  in  1668,  but  had  been  written, 
according  to  Dryden's  statement  in  his  Preface  to  Lord  Buck- 
lumttmg  hurst,  "in  the  country"  (at  his  father-in-law  Lord 
amdovtrimr*.  Berkshire  s  seat  of  Charlton  near  Malmesbury), 
when  the  author  was  driven  out  of  London  by  the  Great 
Plague  three  years  before.  He  had,  he  aaye,  altered  some 
of  his  opinions;  but  it  did  not  much  matter  in  an  Essay 
"where  all  I  have  said  is  problematical/'  The  *' Address  to 
the  Beader"  promises  a  second  part  dealing  with  £pic  and 
Lyric»  which  never  appeared,  and  of  which  only  the  Epic  part 
is  represented  by  later  works.  This  is  a  pity,  for  while  we 
have  treatises  on  Drama  and  Epic  ad  nauseamy  their  elder 
and  lovelier  sister  has  been,  "  poor  girl !  neglected."  It  begins 
with  a  picturesque  settings  which  represents  the  four  inter- 
locutors as  having  taken  boat  and  shot  the  bridge,  attracted  by 
the  reverberation  of  the  great  battle  with  the  Dutch  in  the 
early  part  of  June  1665,  when  Admiral  Opdam  s  flag-ship 


^Wbtn  ill*  prttttnt  «nl«r 
hli  rerkkMi  of  Sootl't  Drydm  m  die 
ymr  1881  IImto  wm*  wn 
of  tlM  Mm9  not 
T)i«re  ftr«  now,  of 
of  il«  •ither  hw  hadf  or  with 
or  tow  of  ili  Mtfaor^  t^tolod 
BO  Ism  tlioii  firs  knowm  to  mm, — 
of  Mr  TboBM  AvMld  (Oilbnl, 
1$86X  Mr  Sthunck  (Xcw  To^  1898X 
Mr  Uw  (l^iDdoiw  a.  d.\  Mr  Nid^ 


Smith  (Gk^ow,  1900)^  and 
Ker*iu     Tbe  iladj  of 


about  bj  oooM  of  il 

BO  doobt  not  wXwmy  wimfy 

But  it    '»  «t  toMt  wnnMhing  to  be 

mid  for  it    Umu   it  toM   a^o  mmIi 
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blown  up.  Eugenius  augurs  victory  from  tlie  gradual  dying 
away  of  the  noise;  and  Crites  observes  (in  character)  that 
he  should  like  this  victory  better  if  lie  did  not  know  how 
many  bad  verses  he  should  have  to  read  on  it.  Lieideius  adds 
that  he  knows  some  poets  who  have  got  epiniJcia  and  funeral 
elegies  all  ready  for  either  events  and  the  dialogoe  proceeds 
for  some  time  in  the  same  way  of  literary  banter,  especial 
set  being  made  at  two  poets  (one  of  whom  is  certainly  Wild, 
while  the  other  may  be  Flecknoe)  with  incidental  sneers  at 
Wither(s)  and  Cleveland.  At  last  Crites  brings  it  to  some- 
thing like  the  quarrel  of  Ancient  v.  Modern,  Eugenius  picks 
up  the  glove,  but  consents,  at  Crites'  suggestion,  to  limit  the 
discussion  to  dramatic  poetry,*  and  so  the  "dependence"  is 
settled. 

Eugenius  thinks  that  though  modern  plays  are  better  than 
Greek  or  Eoman, yet  those  of  "the  last  age**  (1 600-1  G60j  are 
Crit^/or  better  than  "  ours."  As  for  epic  and  lyric,  the  last 
ihcAncitnts,  ggg  isnui  yield.  And  all  the  quartette  agree  that 
"the  sweetness  of  English  verse  was  never  understanded  or 
practised"  by  our  fathers,  and  that  some  writers  yet  living 
first  tanght  us  to  mould  our  thoughts  into  easy  and  significant 
words,  to  retrench  the  superfluities  of  expression,  and  to  make 
our  rhyme  so  properly  a  part  of  the  verse  that  it  should  never 
mislead  the  sense.  Lisideius  having  (with  the  consent  of  the 
company,  subject  to  a  slight  scholastic  objection  from  Crites) 
defined  or  described  a  play  as  "A  just  and  li%'ely  image  of 
human  nature,  representing  its  passions  and  humours,  and  the 
changes  of  fortune  to  which  it  is  subject,  for  the  delight  and 
instruction  of  mankind/'  Crites  takes  up  his  brief  for  the 
ancients*  His  speech  is  a  set  one,  extolling  the  classical  con- 
ception of  drama,  and  especially  the  modern-classical  Unities, 


'  One  of  the  rery  earlioit  erideDoea 
of  tbe  interatt  iQ.  dram&tic  critktfm 
felt  in  EDgland,  Imii;  Ler  t1a« 

Hediorftiiun,  mu«t  be  l^^  .  ..  Lo  lh*t 
on  September  1,  1660,  when  he  wee 
diniDg  At  the  Bull  bead,  tbere  '*  rose 
.  *  ,  a  dispute  between  Mr  Moore  and 
Dr  Gierke— the  former  afllrming  that  it 
was  eteential  to  a  trendy  to  have  the 


u^gument  of  it  true,  which  the  Doctor 
dented/*  The  question,  on  the  very 
Engliah  terms  of  another  dinner  and  a 
bet,  wae  to  be  settled  by  Pepy«  bimeelf 
three  days  later.  He  doee  not  tell  u» 
whether  he  read  up  ft>r  it ;  but  on  the 
4tb  he  decided  for  the  Doctor  {Diary, 
ed.  Wheatley,  L  238). 
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but  rather  a  panegyric  than  an  argument,  and  particularly  weak 
in  this — that  it  takes  no  critical  account  of  the  modern  drama 
at  all.  Except  Ben  Jonaon,  *•  the  greatest  man  of  the  last  age," 
not  a  single  modern  dramatic  writer  of  any  country  is  so  much 

named. 

Eugenius,  though  his  discourse  is  livelier,  falls  into  some- 
thing the  same  fault,  or  at  least  the  counterpart  of  it.  He 
Eugeitiv^  rallies  the  ancients  unmercifully,  and  has  very  good 
for  the     I    game  of  the  stock  plots  and  characters  in  Terence ; 

"^  ^^^^  but  his  commendation  of  the  moderns  has  a  dis- 
appointing generality,  and  he  lays  himself  rather  open  to  the 
good-humoured  but  forcible  interruption  of  Crites  that  he  and 
Eugenius  are  never  likely  to  come  to  an  agreement,  because 
the  one  regards  change  as  in  itself  an  improvement,  and  the 
other  does  not. 

Still,  Lisideius  gives  a  new  turn  to  the  discussion  by  asking 
Eugenius  why  he  puts  English  plays  above  those  of  other 
Liddttusfoi  nations^  and  whether  we  ought  not  to  submit  our 
the  French,  stage  to  the  exactness  of  our  next  neighbours. 
Eugenius  in  reply  commits  the  further  and  especial  defence  of 
the  English  to  Keander,  and  Lisideius  begins  his  part  as 
eulogist  of  the  French.  For  some  forty  years,  he  says,  we  have 
not  had  leisure  to  be  good  poets.  The  French  have :  and,  by 
Richelieu's  patronage  and  Corneille's  example,  have  raised  their 
theatre  till  it  now  surpasses  ours,  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Who  have  kept  the  LTuities  so  well  ?  Who  have  avoided  "  that 
absurd  tliiug,"  the  English  tragi-comedy,  so  completely?  In 
tragedy  they  take  well-known  stories,  and  only  manageable 
parts  of  them,  while  Shakespeare  crams  the  business  of  thir^ 
or  forty  years  into  two  hours  and  a  halt  They  make  only  one 
person  prominent,  they  do  as  much  as  possible  behind  the 
seeneS)  keep  dying  off  the  stage  altogether,  and  never  end  their 
plays  with  a  conversion,  or  simple  change  of  will  Nobody, 
with  them«  appears  on  the  stage,  unless  he  has  some  business 
there;  and  as  for  the  beauty  of  their  rhyme,  why,  that  is 
"  already  partly  received  by  us/'  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  when  we 
write  better  plays^  "  exceedingly  beautify  them." 

To  him,  Neander — that  is  to  say — Dryden  himselt 
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There  is  a  reminder  (though  the  matter  is  quite  different)  of 
Daniel,  and  a  comforting  augury  for  Englieh  criticism,  in  the 
Drydtn  for  swift  directness  with  which  **  the  new  critic  *'  (as  a 
EntjUif^d  ai}d  Wcbbe  of  his  own  day  might  have  called  him) 
*^*^^'  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  question.  The  French 
are  more  regular,  he  grants,  and  our  irregularities  are,  in  some 
casea,  justly  taxed.  But,  nevertheless,  he  is  of  opinion  that 
neither  our  faults  nor  their  virtues  are  sufficient  to  place  them 
above  ns.  For  Lisideius  himself  has  defined  a  play  as  a  lively 
imitation  of  futtnre.  And  these  beauties  of  the  French  stage 
are  beauties,  not  natural,  but  thoroughly  artificial.  Before 
Molifere,  where  are  the  humours  of  French  comedy^  save, 
perhaps,  in  Le  3Ient€ia*  and  a  few  others  ?  Elsewhere  they 
work  iu  comedy  only  by  the  old  way  of  quarrels  and  reconcilia- 
tions, or  by  the  conventions  of  Spanish  intrigue-drama.  *'  On 
which  litiea  there  is  not  above  one  play  to  be  writ :  they  are 
too  much  alike  to  please  often:" 

Then,  as  to  tragi-comedy.  What  is  the  harm  of  this?  why 
ehould  Lisideius  '*  imagine  the  soul  of  man  more  heavy  than  his 
senses?'"  The  eye  can  pass,  and  pass  with  relief,  from  an 
unpleasant  to  a  pleasant  object,  in  far  less  time  than  ia  re- 
quired on  the  stage.  He  must  have  stronger  arguments  before 
he  concludes  that  compassion  and  mirth  destroy  each  other: 
and  in  the  meantime  he  will  hold  that  tragi-comedy  is  a  more 
pleasant  way  than  was  known  to  the  ancients,  or  any  moderns 
who  have  eschewed  it. 

Next,  and  closely  connected,  as  to  single -plot  t\  plot+ 
underplot  Why  is  the  former  to  be  preferred  to  the  latter  1 
Because  it  gives  a  greater  advantage  to  the  expression  of 
passion  ?  Dryden  can  only  eay  that  he  thinks  "  their"  verse  the 
** coldest"  he  has  ever  read,  and  he  supports  this  by  a  close  and 
pleasant  beating- up- the -quarters  of  Cinna  and  Fompey,  "not 
60  properly  to  be  culled  plays  as  long  discourses  on  reason 
of  state";  of  Polycucte,  "as  solemn  as  the  long  stops  on  an 
organ/*   of    their    mighty    tirades    and    r^cit$,      '*  Whereas    in 

t tragedy  it  is  unnatural  for  any  one  either  to  speak  or  listen 
long,  and  in  comedy  quick  repartee  is  the  chiefest  grace.** 
Yet  again  '*  they  "  are  praised  for  making  only  one  person  con- 
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siderable.  Why  ?  If  variety  is  not  mere  confusion,  is  it  not 
always  pleasiog?* 

The  question  of  narrative  against  represented  action  is 
treated  with  leas  boldness,  and^  therefore^  with  less  success: 
but  ha  comes  to  the  sound,  if  not  very  improving,  conclusion 
that,  if  we  show  too  much  action,  the  French  show  too  little. 
He  has  an  interesting  rebuke,  how^ever,  here  to  Ben  Jonson,  for 
reprehending  "  the  incomparable  Shakespeare,"  ^  And  he  rises 
again,  and  makes  a  capital  point>  by  citing  Coroeille's  own 
confession  of  the  cramping  eftect  of  the  Unities,  enlarging 
whereon  himself,  he  has  an  admirable  exposure  of  the  utterly 
unnatural  conditions  wliich  observance  of  these  Unities  brings 
about  Then,  after  some  remarks  on  prosody  and  the  earlier 
use  of  rhyme  in  Jinglisb— remarks  partly  troe,  partly  vitiated 
by  imperfect  knowledge — he  undertakes  to  produce  phiys  as 
regular  as  theirs  and  with  more  variety,  instancing  The  Siknt 
Woman.  Of  this  he  is  proceeding  to  a  regular  exam^Ji  when 
Eugenius  requests  a  character  of  the  author :  and  Neander,  after 
a  little  mannerly  excuse,  not  only  complies  with  this  request, 
^  but  prefixes  similar  characters  of  Shakespeare  aud  Fletcher. 

The  first  of  these  is  universally,  the  second  and  third  should 

be  pretty  well  known.     It  must  be  sufficient  to  say  here  that 

nothing  like  even  the  worst  of  the  three  (that  of 

rh^ied       Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  which  wants  the  adequacy 

plaif9,  a7id    j^jj(j[  close  grip  of  the  other  two)  had  previously  been 

seen  in  English,  and  not  many  things  in  any  other 

language,  while  to  this  day,  with  all  faults,  the  character  of 

Shakespeare  is  one  of  the  apices  of  universal  criticism.     The 

characters  are  followed  by  the   dxamm— also  admirable  and 

q^uite  new  in  English,  though  with  more  pattern  elsewhere. 

And  he  ends  with  a  short  peroration,  the  keynote  of  which  is, 

"  I  ask  no  favour  from  the  French."     Lisideius  is  going  to  reply ; 

but  ^"rites  interrupting,  diverts  the  discussion  to  a  particular 

point  already  glanced  at^— the  use  of  rhyme  in  plays.     He  (sen- 

^  Here,  to  gl&nce  at  the  matter  of 
Drydeii  aud  the  SpaniardiS  {v.  sup,,  p. 
S32,  and  in/,t  on  S peace),  i«  a  potiible 
remiDidCGucse  of  Lop«'A  Arte  Nuets>, 
17S-180— 


(^ue  aquata  Miriedad  dsttyta  mucha : 
JiMtn  4Xiemph  nos  da  naturaUwif 
Que  per  tai  rariedad  ticne  btlhm* 

*  Scott,  %v,  337  ;  Ker,  K  75. 
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sibly  enough)  declines  to  investigabe  very  carefully  whether  this 
was  a  revival  of  the  old  English  custom  or  an  imitation  of  the 
French,  but  attacks  its  legitimacy  with  the  usual,  obvious,  and 
fairly  sound  argument  that  since  no  man  without  premeditation 
speaks  in  rhyme,  he  ought  not  to  do  it  on  tbe  stage,  anticipating 
the  retort,  **  neither  does  he  speak  blank  verse  *'  by  ur^^dng  that 
this  at  any  rate  is  "  nearest  nature  "  or  less  tmnatnrah  Neander, 
taking  up  the  glove  for  *'  his  /i^w^-loved  mistress,"  practically 
admits  the  weakness  of  his  case  by  first  advancing  the  very 
argument  as  to  blank  verse  which  Crites  lias  disallowed  by 
anticipation.  The  rest  of  his  answer  is  a  mixture  of  true  and 
not  so  true,  of  imperfect  knowledge  and  ingenious  argument, 
constantly  open  to  reply,  but  always  interesting  as  a  specimen 
of  critical  advocacy*  He  represents  himself  as  pursuing  the 
discourse  so  eagerly  that  Eugenius  had  to  remind  him  that  "  the 
boat  stood  still/'  and  that  they  had  come  to  their  destination  at 
Somerset  stairs.  And  witli  a  pleasant  final  patch  of  description 
the  dialogue  closes. 

In  reading  it  we  should  keep  in  mind  what  he  says  a  quarter] 
of  a  century  later  to  the  same  correspondent,^  that  he  was  at  this 
Caiymicuous  ^*"^^  seeking  his  way  "  in  a  vast  ocean  "  of  criticism 
7n€rU8  of  without  Other  help  than  the  pole-star  of  the  ancieuts 
thtpuc€.  ^^^  ^Y^^  j^jgg  ^f  ^YiB  French  stage  amongst  the 
moderns.  He  has  given  the  reading  of  the  pole-star  to  Crites.  ' 
and  has  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  mere  dead-reckoning  by 
He  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Sedley  (with  a  toucli  of  malictj 
which  that  ingenious  good-for-nothing  must  lia%'e  noticed,  and 
which  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  did  not  resent)  a  similar  read- 
ing  of  the  bearings  of  the  diSerent  French  lights,  and  has 
shown  how  little  they  assisted  the  English  mariner — indeed, 
how  some  of  them  actually  led  to  rocks  and  quicksands,  instead 
of  warning  off  from  theuL  In  the  mouth  of  Buckhurst,  and  in 
his  own,  he  has  put  the  patriotic  apolog)\  inclining  it  in  the 
former  case  towards  laudation  of  the  past,  and  in  the  latter  to 
defence  of  the  present:  and  he  has  allowed  divers  excursions 
from  the  immediate  subject — especially  that  on  "verse,*'  or 
rhymed  heroics,  as  a  dramatic  medium.     One  of  the  chief  of 

^  Id  the  DUcQuru  Oft  Salirt*     Scott,  ziiii  8  ;  Eer*  il.  17. 
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the  many  merits  of  the  piece  is  precisely  this^  that  at  the  time 
Drjalen  had  read  less  than  at  a  later,  and  was  less  tempted  to 
add  quotations  or  comments.  He  was  following  chiefly  a  very 
safe  guide — ^Comeille — and  he  bettered  his  guide's  instruction* 
It  may  be  said  boldly  that,  up  to  the  date,  nothing  in  the  way  of 
set  appreciation — no,  not  in  Longinns  himself*— had  appeared 
equal  to  the  three  characters  of  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  and 
Fletcher;  while  almost  greater  still  is  the  constant  application 
of  the  "leaden  rule,"  the  taking  of  book,  author,  kind,  as  ii  is, 
and  judging  it  accordingly,  instead  of  attempting  to  force  every- 
thing into  agreement  or  disagreement  with  a  prearranged 
schedule  of  rules. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy,  Dryden 
(English  literature  can  hardly  give  too  many  thanks  for  it)  had 
ThtMiddh  ^^re  than  thirty  well -filled  years  of  life  allowed 
Prtfact.'^,  him;  and  to  the  very  last,  and  at  the  very  last, 
criticism  had  its  full  share  of  his  labours.  The  "Prefaces  of 
Dryden  "  never  fail  to  give  valuable  matter ;  and  we  shall  have 
to  notice  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  though  the  notices  may  be  of 
varj-'ing  length.  The  immediate  successor  and,  in  fact,  appendix 
to  the  E&say,  the  De/emc  thereof,  was  only  printed  in  one  edition, 
the  second,  of  The  Indian  Emperor,  and  is  very  far  from  being 
of  the  best.  Sir  Kobert  Howard  was,  as  has  been  said,  a 
man  conceited  and  testy,  as  ShadwelFs  nickname  for  him  in 
Tlu  SuUen  Lovers,  Sir  Positive  Atall,  hints.  He  seems  to 
have  been  nettled  by  his  part  of  Crites,  and  replied  with 
some  heat  in  a  Preface  to  his  own  play,  TIlc  Duke  of  Lerma^ 
Dryden,  who  never  quite  learned  the  wisdom  of  Bacon's 
dkiu7n,  '"Qui  replicat  multiplieat,"  and  who  at  this  time 
had  not  yet  learnt  the  easy  disdain  of  his  later  manner, 
riposted  (1668)  with  more  sense  but  with  not  much  more  temper. 
The  piece  (which  was  practically  withdrawn  later)  contained, 
besides  not  too  liberal  asperities  on  Sir  Kobert'a  own  work,  a 
furtheif  **  defence  of  Rhyme,"  not  like  Daniers,  where  it  should 
be,  but  where  it  shonld  not  It  is  redeemed  by  an  occasional 
admission,  in  Dryden 's  usual  and  invaluable  manner,  that  he  ia 
quite  aware  of  the  other  side,  and  by  an  unhesitatiug  assertion 
of  the  primacy  of  Delight  among  the  Objects  of  Poetry, 
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In  none  of  the  next  tliree  or  four  of  the  pieces  do  we  find 
him  quite  at  his  best.  For  some  few  years,  indeed,  the  popu- 
larity of  his  splendid,  if  sometimes  a  little  fustianish,  heroicss, 
the  profits  of  his  connection  with  the  theatre  (which,  added  to 
other  sources  of  revenue^  made  him  almost  a  rich  man  in  his 
way),  and  his  association  with  the  best  society,  seem  to  have 
slightly  intoxicated  him.  He  saw  his  error,  like  other  wise 
men,  all  in  good  time,  and  even  the  error  itself  was  not  more 
than  human   and  pardonable. 

The  Preface  to  An  Evening's  Love  promises,  but  for  the  time 
postpones,  an  extension  of  the  criticism  of  "  the  last  age," 
and  intersperses  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  difi*erence 
between  Comedy  and  Farce,  between  Wit  and  Humour,  with 
a  good  deal  of  egotism  and  some  downright  arrogance.^ 
The  Essay  of  Heroic  Flays  prefixed  to  Tlie  Conquest  of 
Chranada  (1672)  is  as  yet  unconverted  as  to  rhyme  on  the 
stage;  but  contains  some  interesting  eriticism  of  Davenant's 
essays  in  the  kind,  and  a  curious  defence  (recurred  to  later) 
of  supernatural  "machinery."  The  main  gist  of  the  Preface, 
besides  its  defence  of  the  extravagances  of  Almanzor,  is  an 
elaborate  adjustment  of  the  Heroic  Play  to  th^  rules  of  the 
much-talked*of  Heroic  Poem.  But  though  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  self-sufticiency  here,  it  is  as  nothing  to  the  drift  of  the 
Epilogue  to  the  second  part  of  the  play,  and  of  an  elaborate 
Prose  "  Defence  "  of  this  Epilogue.  Here  Dryden  takes  up  the 
position  that  in  "  the  last  age  "  when  men  were  dull  and  con- 
versation low,  Shakespeare  and  Fletclier  had  not,  while  Jonson 
did  not  avail  himself  of,  access  to  that  higlier  society  which  de- 
lighted to  honour  him,  Dryden,  Divers  flings  at  the  *'  solecisms/' 
*' flaws  in  sense,"  "mean  writing,"  *'lame  plots/'  "carelessness," 
"  luxuriance/'  "  pedantry  *'  of  these  poor  creatures  lead  up  to  a 
statement  that  *'  Gentlemen  will  now  be  entertained  with  the 
foibles  of  each  other"  Never  again  do  we  find  Dryden  writing 
like  this;  and  for  his  having  done  it^t  all  Rochester's  "Black 


1  "I  hare  further  U>  tAd  timt  1 
■eldom  uao  tlie  wit  had  looguiige  of 
any  romjuice  or  play  wtiich  I  under- 
tako  to  alter ;  becatue  mj  own  inTen* 
ttoD,  as  bad  as  it  ii,  can  fumlBh  me 


vrith  Dothbg  so  duU  as  what  U  there.** 
These  in  vocation  t  of  Nemeau  are  seU 
dom  unheard  by  the  acute  earn  of  that 
sattric  Go 
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Will  with  a  cudgel "  exacted  sufficient,  as  suitable,  atonement 
in  the  Eose  Alley  ambuscade,  even  from  the  lowest  point  of 

view.  From  a  higher,  he  himself  made  an  ample  apology  to 
Shakespeare  in  the  Prologue  to  Anrungzehe,  and  practically 
never  repeated  the  offence. 

The  curious  State  of  Innocence  (1677)  (a  much  better  thing 
than  rigid  Miltooists  admit)  is  preceded  by  an  equally  curious 
Apology  of  Heroic  Foetiy,  in  which,  yet  once  more,  we  find  the 
insufficient  sense  in  which  Imagination  (here  expressly  limited 
to  "  Imaging*')  was  used;  while  the  Preface  to  All  for  Zoiv(l  678) 
is  a  very  little  ill-tempered  towards  an  anonymous  lampooner, 
who  was,  in  fact,  Rochester.  Trmlus  and  Orcssid^  (1679)  was 
ushered  by  a  set  preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Grounds  of  Crili- 
dmii  in  Tragedy,  No  piece  illustrates  more  remarkably  that 
mixed  mode  of  criticism  in  Dryden,  to  bring  out  which  is  our 
chief  design.  On  a  canvas,  not  it  must  be  confessed  of  much 
interest,  woven  out  of  critical  commonplaces  from  Aristotle  and 
Longinns  down  to  Eymer  and  Le  Bossu,  he  has  embroidered  a 
great  number  of  most  valuable  observations  of  his  own^  chiefly 
on  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher,  which  culminate  in  a  set  descrip- 
tion of  Fletcher  as  "  a  limb  of  Shakespeare  " — a  thing  happy  in 
itself  and  productive  of  happy  imitations  since.  The  Preface  to 
the  translation  of  Ovid's  Epistles  (1680)  chiefly  consists  of  a 
fresh  defence  of  that  ingenious  writer  {for  whom  Dryden  had  no 
small  fancy),  and  the  Dedication  to  Lord  Haughton  of  Th^i 
Spanish  Friar  (1681)  is  mainly  notable  for  an  interesting  con- 
fession of  Dry  den's  changes  of  opinion  about  Chapman  and  Du 
Bartas  (Sylvester  rather),  and  a  sort  of  apology  for  his  own 
dallying  with  these  Delilahs  of  the  theatre  in  the  rants  of 
Almanzor  and  Maximiu. 

But  that  to  the  Second  Aliscellan^,  five  years  later,  after  a 
period  chiefly  occupied  with  the  great  political  satires,  ranges 
with  the  Essay,  and  not  far  below  the  Fables  Preface,  among 
Dryden's  critical  masterpieces.  The  thing  is  not  long — ^less 
than  twenty  pages.  But  it  gives  a  coherent  and  defensible^  if 
also  disputable,  theory  of  translation,  a  singularly  acute,  and,  it 
would  appear,  original  contrast  of  the  faire  of  Ovid  and  of  Claud- 
ian,  more  detailed  studies  of  Virgil,  Lucretius  (singularly  good), 
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Horace,  and  Theocritua,  and  the  best  critical  stricture  in 
English  on  "Pindaric*'  verse.  After  it  the  note  of  the 
same  year  on  Opera,  which  ushered  Albion  and  Alhanius,  is  of 
slight  importance. 

The  Dedication  of  the  Third  Miscellany  (specially  named 
Examcn  Fodimim,  as  the  second  had  been  sub-titled  Sylvir) 
contains  some  interesting  protests  against  indiscriminate  critical 
abuse,  the  final  fornmlation  of  a  saying  sketched  before  ('*the 
corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  generation  of  a  critic"),  illustrated 
from  Scaliger  in  the  past  and  {not  obscurely  though  not  nomi- 
naiim)  from  Rymer  in  the  present;  and,  among  other  things, 
some  remarks  on  prosody  which  might  well  have  been  fuller 

Between  this  and   the  Fables,  besides  some  lesser  things,^ 
there   appeared   two   of    the   longest   and   most  ambitious   in 
T?k  Easay  appearance  of  Dryden's  critical  writings,  the  Emi^ 
on  Satire     [strictly  ]}iscourse\  on  Satire  prefixed  to  the  Juvenal^ 
Dedication  ^^^  ^^®  Dedicatwn  of  the  JEnew,  with,  between  them, 
of  the         the  first  writing  at  any  length  by  a  verj^  distinguished 
^ncij!.        English nmu  of  letters,  on  the  subject  of  pictorial  art, 
in  the  shape  of  the  Parallel  of  Foetty  and  Paintimj  prefixed  to 
the  translation  of  Du  Fresnoy  Dc  Arle  Graph ica.     All,  being 
Dryden*8,  are,  and  could  not  but  be,  admirably  written  and  full 
of  interest.    But  the  Juvenal  and  Virgil  Prefaces  are,  in  respect 
of  permanent  value,  both  intrinsically  and  representively  injured 
by  an  excess  of  critical  erudition.     The  time  was  perhaps  not 
yet  ripe  for  an  honest  and  candid  address  straight  to  the  English 
reader.      The  translator  was  bound  to  recommend  himself  to 
classical  scholars  by  attention  to  the  paraphernalia  of  what 
then  regarded  itself  as  scholarship  ("  other  brides,  other  para- 
phernalia*' no  doubt),  and  to  propitiate  wits,  and  Templars,  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Universities,  with  original  or  borrowed 
discourses  on  literary  history  and  principle.      Dryden  fell  in 
with  the  practice,  and  obliged  his  readers  with  large  decoctions 
of  Rigaltina  and  Casaubon,  Dacier  and  Segrais,  which  are  at 
any  rate  more  palatable  than  the  learned  originals,  but  which 


^  Leaserj  but  far  from  negligible  ;  for 
the  Charaeitr  of  Saint' Evrcm&nd  m  both 
penoDi^Uy  and    critically   interettiog, 
VOL.  11. 


and  ibe  critical  biograpbiea  of  Lucian 
aod  Plutarch  lead  Atraight  to  Johsaoti. 
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make  us  feel,  rather  ruefully,  that  boiling  down  such  things  was 
not  the  work  for  which  the  author  of  Absalom  and  Achitaphd 
and  of  The  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy  was  born. 

As  for  the  Paralld,  it  is  of  course  interesting  as  being  nearly 
our  first  Essay,  and  that  by  a  master  hand,  in  a  kind  of  criticism 
^^  which  has  later  given  excellent  results.    But  Dryden, 
qf  Poetry      as  he  most  frankly  admits,  did  not  know  very  much 
****',   .  about  the  matter,  and  his  work  resolves  itself  very 

raaiuly  into  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  Imita< 
tion  in  general,  applied  in  an  idealist  manner  to  the  two  arts  in 
particular.     Again  we  may  say,  '*  Not  here,  O  Apollo ! " 

We  have  nothing  left  but  the  Preface  to  the  Fables,  the  extra- 
ordinary merit  of  which  has  been  missed  by  no  competent  critic 
The  Prefiice  ^^01^*  Johusou  to  Mr  Ker  The  wonderful  ease  and 
totheFablcft.  urbanity  of  it,  the  artfully  varied  forms  oFieply  to 
the  onslaughts  of  Collier  and  others,  are  not  more  generally 
agreeable  than  are,  in  a  special  division,  the  enthusiastic  eulogy 
of  Chancer  (all  the  more  entertaining  because  of  its  lack  of 
mere  pedantic  accuracy  in  places),  and  the  interesting,  if  again 
not  always  rigidly  accurate,  scraps  of  literary  history.  It  winds 
up,  aa  the  Essaj/  had  practically  begun,  a  volume  of  critical 
writing  which,  if  not  for  pure,  yet  for  applied,  mixed,  and  sweet- 
ened criticism,  deserves  to  be  put  on  the  shelf — no  capacious  one 
— reserved  for  the  best  criticism  of  the  world. 

We  have  seen,  over  and  over  again,  in  individual  example; 
have  already  partially  summed  more  than  once;  and  shall  have 
to  re-sum  with  more  extensive  view  later,  the  character  and  the 
faults  of  the  critical  method  which  had  been  forming  itself  for 
some  hundred  and  fifty  years  when  Dry  den  began  his  critical 
work.     It  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  he  was  entirely  supe- 
rior to  this  **  Spirit  of  the  Age '' — which  was  also  that  of  the  age 
,       behind  him,  and  (with  rare  exceptions)  of  the  age  to 
gmtrrtl        come  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.     But,  although  it 
eritieal        ^^y  ^g    paradoxical,   it    is    not   absurd    at  all,  to 
express   satisfaction    that   he  was   not  so   entirely 
superior.     He  was  enabled  by  his  partial^ — and,  in  so  far  as  his 
consciousness  went,  quite  sincere  —  orthodoxy,  to  obtain   an 
access  to  the  general  hearing  in  England,  and  even  to  influence, 
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long  after  his  death,  important  literary  authorities,  as  he  never 
could  have  done  if  he  had  set  up  for  an  iconoclast.  Further- 
more, it  was  not  yet  time  to  break  these  idols.  Apollo  winked 
at  the  neo-classical  ignorance  and  heresy  tiecause  it  was  useful* 
We  are  bo  apt— so  generously  and  excu(?«ib!y  apt — to  look  at  the 
Mil  tons  without  considering  the  Clevelands*  that  we  forget  how 
absolutely  ungoverned,  and  in  some  cases  how  near  to  puerility, 
the  latest  Elizabethan  school  was.  We  forget  the  slough  of 
shambling  verse  in  which  true  poets,  men  like  Suckling  in 
drama,  men  like  Lovelace  in  lyric,  complacently  wallowed. 
The  strait  waistcoat  was  almost  necessary,  even  after  the  fine 
madness,  much  more  after  the  madness  not  so  fine,  of  mid- 
seventeenth-century  verse,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  prose*  And  so, 
when  we  find  Dry  den  belittling  the  rhymes  of  Conius  and 
LyciiJas}  shaking  his  head  over  Shakespeare's  carelessness,  un- 
able with  Chapman,  as  Ben  had  been  with  Mnrlowe.  to  see  the 
fire  for  the  smoke,  we  need  not  in  the  least  excite  ourselves,  any 
more  than  when  we  find  him  dallying  with  the  Dow^sabels  of 
Renaissance  school-criticism.  In  the  first  place,  the  thing  had 
to  be  done;  and  in  the  second  place,  his  manner  of  doing  it 
went  very  far  to  supply  antidote  to  all  the  bane,  as  well  as  to 
administer  the  *' corsives,"  as  they  said  then,  in  the  mildest 
and  most  innocuous  way  possible. 

Bryden'a  moly,  an  lierb  so  powerful  that — herein  excelling 
its  original— it  not  only  prevented  men  like  Addison  from  be- 
coming beasts  like  Eymer,  but  liod  the  virtue  of  turning  beasts 
into  men, — of  replacing  the  neo-classic  jargon  by  the  pure  lan- 
guage of  criticism, — was  that  plan  of  actual  comparison  and 
examination  of  actual  literature  which  is  not  merely  the  via. 
prima  but  the  via  sola  of  safety  for  the  critic.     By  his  time 
there  was  assembled  a  really  magnificent  body   of  modem 
His  speekU  ^^^^^^^*  ^^  addition  to  classical  and  mediaeval.     But 
critieat        uobody  in    the    late   seventeenth    century,    except 
method.        Drydeu,  really  utilised  it.      Italy  and  Spain  were 
sinking   into   premature   senility.      The   French-   despised   or 


*  "Iq  Ilia  Juvenilia  .  .  .  bii  rhym« 
it  alwa$i  cotistrUQ^d  or  forood.**— />u* 


>  ChApeUin  might  like  tlie  emrlj 
romAnoe«  {t\  *npmf  p.  260).  But  here 
BuilfiAu  w&a  the  ipoke«ni»a  of  France* 
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ignored  all  modern  literatures  but  their  own,  and  despised  and 
ignored  almost  equally  their  own  rich  and  splendid  mediaeval 
stores, 

Drjden*s  freedom  from  this  worst  and  most  hopeless  vice  is 
all  the  more  interesting  because,  from  some  of  his  utterances,  we 
might  have  expected  him  not  to  be  free  from  it^  That  theory 
of  his  as  to  Mr  Waller ;  that  disastrous  idea  that  Shakespeare 
and  Fletcher  were  low  people  who  had  not  the  felicity  to 
associate  with  gentlemen,^ — might  seem  likely  to  produce  the 
most  fatal  results.  But  not  so.  He  accepts  Chaucer  at  once, 
rejoices  in  him,  extols  him,  just  as  if  Chaucer  had  taken  lessons 
from  Mr  Waller,  aud  had  been  familiar  with  my  Lord  Dorset. 
Back  his  own  side  as  he  may  in  the  duel  of  the  theatres,  he 
speaks  of  the  great  lights  of  the  last  age  in  such  a  fashion 
that  no  one  has  outgoae  him  since.  He  cannot  really  take  an 
author  in  hand,  be  he  Greek  or  Latin,  Italian  or  French  or  Eng- 
lish, without  his  superiority  to  rules  and  systems  and  classifica- 
tions appearing  at  once,  however  he  may,  to  please  fashion  and 
fools,  drag  these  in  as  an  afterthought,  or  rather  (for  Dryden 
never  "drags"  in  anything  save  the  indecency  in  his  comedies) 
draw  them  into  the  conversation  with  his  usual  adroitness. 
And  he  is  constantly  taking  authors  in  hand  in  this  way, — we 
are  as  certain  that  this,  and  not  twaddling  about  unities  and 
machines,  was  what  he  liked  doing,  as  we  are  that  he  wrote 
comedies  for  money,  and  satires  and  criticism  itself  for  love. 
Now  this,— the  critical  reading  without  theory,  or  with  theory 
postponed,  of  masses  of  diflerent  literatures,  and  the  formaiion 
and  expression  of  genuine  judgment  as  to  what  the  critic  liked 
and  disliked  in  them,  not  what  he  thought  he  ought  to  like  and 
dislike, — ^this  was  what  was  wanted,  and  what  nobody  had  yet 
done.  Dryden  did  it — did  it  with  such  mastery  of  expression 
as  would  almost  have  commended  a  Eymer,  but  with  such 
genuine  critical  power  and  sympathy  as  would  almost  have 


*  The  J  have  deceived  the  very  elect, 
e^g.f  M.  Rig&ult,  who  in  not  altogether 
UDDfttur&l  am&zemeot  at  the  diciutu, 
^'Spenier  wanted  only  to  have  read 
the  rulen  of  BoBau/'  clasaea  (Q.  rfr«  A » 
et  de»  i/.,  p.  311)  Dry  don  ft*  an  aiiciefi 


enraffe.  But  M.  Htgault  is  at  a  wrong 
ongk  in  moat  of  the  English  ptirt  of 
hij  hooky — &o  much  so  aa  to  «tri1te  a 
chill  into  any  one  who  has  to  oiticl&e 
a  foreign  literature,  ]eat|  lacking  the 
grace  of  the  Muses,  he  too  go  aatray. 
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carried  off  the  absence  of  merits  of  expression  altogether.  He 
established  (let  us  hope  for  all  time)  the  English  fashion  of 
criticising,  as  Shakespeare  did  the  English  fashion  of  dramatis- 
ing,—the  fashion  of  aiming  at  delight,  at  truth,  at  justice,  at 
nature,  at  poetry,  and  letting  the  rules  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Perhaps  in  no  single  instance  of  critical  anthorship  and 
authority  does  the  great  inetliod  of  comparison  assist  us  so 
Ih-^den  and  ^e\l  as  in  the  case  of  Drjden  and  Boileau,  This 
Hoikati,  comparison  is  absolutely  fain  Tlie  two  were  almost 
exact  contemporaries ;  they  represented — so  far  at  least  as  their 
expressed  and,  in  both  cases,  no  doubt  conscientious^  literary 
creed  went— the  same  sect.  Enjin  Maihtrhe  innt  is  an  exact 
parallel,  whether  as  a  wonderful  discovery  or  a  partly  mis- 
chievous delusion,  to  the  exploits  on  our  numbers  by  Mr  Waller. 
Both  were  extremely  powerful  satirists.  Both,  though  not  com- 
parable in  intrinsic  merit,  were  among  the  chief  men  of  letters 
of  their  respective  countries.  Both  had  a  real,  and  not  merely 
a  professional  or  affected,  devotion  to  literature.  Both  applied, 
with  whatever  difference  of  exclusiveness  and  aninms.R  peculiar 
literary  discipline,  new  to  the  country  of  each.  And  in  the  case 
of  both — it  has  been  decided  by  a  consensus  of  the  best  judges, 
with  all  the  facts  before  them  up  to  the  present  time — there  was 
an  insufficient  looking  before  and  after,  a  pretension  to  limit 
literature  to  certain  special  developments. 

We  have  seen  wliai,  in  carrying  ont  the  scheme  which  was 
in  eflect  the  scheme  of  both»  were  the  defects  of  Boileau.  Let 
us  see  what,  in  contra-position  to  them,  are  the  merits  of 
Dryden* 

That,  though  he  makes  mistakes  enough  in  literary  history, 
tliese  mistakes  are  slight  in  comparison  with  Boileau 's,  matters 
not  very  much ;  that,  though  his  satiric  touch  was  more  wither- 
ing even  than  the  Frenchman's,  he  has  no  love  of  lashing  merely 
for  the  sport,  and  never  indulges  in  insolent  tiings  at  harmless 
dulness,  suflcring  poverty,  or  irregular  genius ;  that,  though 
quite  prone  enough  to  flatter,  he  declined  to  bow  the  knee 
to  William  of  Orange,  while  Boileau  persistently  grovelled  at 
the  feet  of  William's  enemy, — these  things  matter  even  less  to 
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03.  The  fact,  the  critical  fact,  remains  that  the  faults  of  his 
time  and  his  theory  did  the  least  harm  to  Dryden  of  all  men 
whom  we  know,  while  they  did  the  most  to  Boileau,  And  the 
reason  of  the  fact  is  more  valuable  than  the  fact  itself.  BoileaUy 
as  we  have  seen,  has  not  left  us  a  single  impartial  and  apprecia- 
tive criticism  of  a  single  author,  ancient  or  modern,     Dryden 

I  simply  cannot  find  himself  in  presence  of  a  man  of  real  genius^ 
whether  he  belongs   to  his   own   school  or  another,  without 

^  having  his  critical  Ups  at  once  touched  by  Apollo  and  Pallas. 
He  was  sadly  ignorant  about  Chaucer, — a  board -school  child 
might  take  him  to  task;  but  he  has  written  about  Chaucer  with 
far  more  real  liglit  and  sympathy  than  some  at  least  of  the 
authors  of  the  l>ooks  from  which  the  board-school  child  derives 
its  knowledge  have  shown.  His  theory  about  Shakespeare, 
Fletcher,  and  Jonson  was  defective ;  but  he  has  left  us  criticisms 
of  all  three  than  which  we  have,  and  are  likely  to  have,  no 
better.  About  the  ancients  he  borrows  from  both  ancients  and 
moderns ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  while  Boileau's  borrowings 

I  are  his  best,  Dryden*s  are  infinitely  his  worst  part     So  the 

^  consequence  is  tliat  while  Boileau  is  merely  a  pmnt  de  rep^re,  a 
historical  document  wliich  men  simply  strive  to  bring  to  some 
relation  with  the  present  and  the  future,  Dryden  is  and  will 
remain  at  once  a  source  and  a  model  for  ever  And  he  is  these 
because  he  had  the  wisdom  to  ask  himself  the  question,  "  Do  I 
think  this  good  or  bad  ? "  and  the  wit  to  answer  it,  instead  of 
asking  and  answering  the  other,  "  la  it  good  or  bad  according 
to  this  or  that  scheme  and  schedule  ?*' 

We  have,  in  short,  in  Dryden  the  first  very  considerable 
example  in  England,  if  not  anywhere,  of  the  critic  who,  while 
possessing  fairly  wide  knowledge  of  literature,  attributes  no 
arbitrary  or  conventional  eminence  to  certain  parts  of  it,  but  at 
least  endeavours  to  consider  it  as  a  whole ;  of  the  critic  who  is 
never  afraid  to  say  "  Why  ? " ;  of  the  critic  who  asks,  not  whether 
he  ought  to  like  such  and  such  a  thing,  but  whether  he  does 
like  it,  and  wby  he  likes  it,  and  whether  there  is  any  real  reason 
why  he  should  not  like  it ;  of  the  critic,  finally,  who  tries,  with- 
out prepossession  or  convention,  to  get  a  general  grasp  of  the 
book  or  author,  and  then  to  set  forth  that  grasp  in  luminous 
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language,  and  with  a  fair  display  of  supporting  analysis  and- 
argument,  Dryden,  of  course,  is  far — very  far^ — from  being  a 
faultless  monster  of  criticism.  The  application  of  his  own  pro- 
cess to  his  own  theory  will  discover  in  it  many  raistake-s,  iude- 
pendent  of  the  imperfect  knowledge  which  has  been  already 
admitted,  of  the  ineausistencies  which  are  more  of  a  virtue  than 
of  a  defect,  and  of  the  concessions  to  tradition  and  fashion  which 
are  almost  wholly  utifortunate.  Nay,  more,  it  may  be  granted 
that  Dryden  did  not  escape  the  dangers  of  the  process  itself,  the 
dangers  of  vagueness,  of  desultoriness,  of  dilettantism.  But  he 
has  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him.  He  knows  that  art  exists  td^- 
give  pleasure,  and  when  ho  says  "  I  am  pleased  with  this,"  he 
insists  on  strong  reasons  being  given  to  show  that  he  ought  not^/ 
to  be  so.  He  admits  also — nay,  insists  on^ — nature,  variety,  in- 
dividuality. He  will  **  connoisseur  no  man  out  of  his  senses,"  * 
and  refnses  to  be  so  connoisseured  by  any,  while  he  will  give 
good  reasons  for  his  own  and  others*  pleasure.  These  are  the 
marks  of  the  true  and  catholic  criticism ;  and  Dryden  has 
them. 

Let  us  pass  from  him  directly  to  one  who  has  them  not. 
There  are  few  English  critics  who  require  to  be  dealt  with  at 
once  more  carefully  and  more  faithfully  than  does 
Thomas  Rymer,  He  has  become  a  name,  and  to 
become  a  name  is  to  be  at  least  on  the  way  to  becoming  a 
legend,  if  not  a  myth.  Moreover,  as  his  legend  is  (for  good 
reasons)  far  from  a  favourable  one,  it  has  been  made  more 
legendary  by  those  generous  or  wayward  revolts  against  it 
which  are  not  uncommon*  It  has  even  been  held  proper^  for 
some  time,  to  shake  the  head  of  deprecation  over  Macaulay's 
**  the  worst  critic  that  ever  lived/*  Moreover,  Rytuer  is  by  no 
means  very  accessible — in  his  critical  works,  of  course,  for  we 
speak  not  here  of  the  Fivdcra,  Whether  these  were  originally 
published  in  very  small  numbers;  whether  the  common-sense 
of  mankind  rose  against  them  and  subjected  them  in  unusual 
proportions  to  the  "  martyrdom  of  pies  " ;  or  whether  (by  one  of 
Time's  humorous  revenges)  the  copies  have  been  absorbed  into 
special  collections  relating  to  that  altmimo  poela  whom  Rymer 
^  A  phrase  of  Blake'i. 
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blasphemed,  I  cannot  say.  But  it  is  certain  that  very  good 
libraries  often  possess  either  none  or  only  a  part  of  them,  and 
that  on  the  rare  occasions  on  which  they  appear  in  catalogues 
they  are  priced  at  about  as  many  pounds  as  they  are  intrinsic- 
ally worth  farthings.  I  think  I  have  seen  notices  of  Kymer 
which  evidently  confused  The  Tragedies  of  the  Last  Age  (1678) 
with  A  Short  View  of  Tragedy  (1693).^  Tiesides  thes^e^XWo, 
Rymer,  independently  of  smaller  things  and  reissues,  had  pro- 
duced, earlier  than  the  earlier,  in  1674,  a  preface  to  his  own 
translation  of  lia pin's  Rejieciiom,  which  completes  the  trinity 
of  his  important  criticism.  No  one  of  the  three  is  long;  in  fact, 
The  Tragedies  of  Uie  Last  Age  is  a  very  tiny  book,  which,  short 
as  it  is,  seems  to  have  exhausted  the  author  before  he  could 
carry  out  half  his  scheme, 

'  A  careful  and  comparative  reading  of  all  three  has  given  me 
a  settled,  and  I  think  a  just,  conception  of  Eymer  as  of  a  man 
of  remarkable  learning  for  his  age  and  country^  but  intensely 
stupid  to  begin  with,  and  Puck -led  by  the  ZdtgeiM  into  a 
charcoal-burners  faith  in  "the  rules."  In  the  Preface^  he  is 
less  crabbed  thaa  in  the  two  booklets ;  and,  though  he  already 

/  J%£  Preface  \iises  the  would-be  humorous  hail-fellow-well-met 
to  Rapin.  colloquialism  characteristic  of  the  lower  Restoration 
style,  and  employed  even  by  such  a  man  of  letters  as  L'Kstrange 
and  such  scholars  as  Collier  and  Bentley,  he  does  not  push  iD  to 
the  same  lengths  of  clumsy  ass-play  as  later.  He  thinks  that 
"  poets  would  grow  negligent  if  Critics  had  not  a  strict  eye 


^  The  fact  la  that  the  two  are  parts 
of  the  same  book  ;  aod  that  a  »ccm\d 
edition  of  the  fin»t  appeare<i  in  16&2, 
ju«t  before  th^^jlrst  ai  the  aecoad  next 
year. 

^  Vol  u.  pp.  107*130  of  the  MM 
edition  of  Rap  in  in  Englith.  At  p. 
113  Rymer  aayii  that  be  will  not  here 
examine  the  variouA  qualities  which 
moke  Eiigliab  fit  above  all  other 
Iftoguftges  for  Heroic  Poe«y,  "^  the 
world  expecting  these  matters  learo- 
edly  and  largely  discuwed  in  a  par- 
ticulftT  treatifie  on  that  Bubjcct."  Tbia 
appaiiently  important  annotinoement  m 


matgrinally  auimtated  '*  Sberingham." 
I  aup|)oae  this  waa  Robert  S*,  a  Kor* 
folk  man  (aa  hie  name  imports),  of 
Caiua  College,  and  Proctor  at  Cam* 
bridge  just  before  the  Commonwealth 
ejection.  He  h  deacribed  (see  IHct* 
Nai,  Biwj,)  a«  an  ''excellent  !inguiat,*' 
but  aeem«  to  have  been  more  of  an 
antiquary  than  of  a  man  of  letter*. 
As  the  IK  N,  B,  Bays  nothing  of  any 
auch  work  as  Rymer  glancea  at,  I  lup- 
poae  tlie  world  waa  diaappointed  of  it 
by  hia  end  den  death  In  May  1678,  four 
yeftTB  after  Rymer  wrote. 
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on  their  miscarriages."  yet  he  admits  that  this  eye  sometimes 
squints,  and  compares  some  critics  to  '*  Wasps  that  rather  aiinoj/* 
the  Bees  than  terrify  the  drones,"  Then  he  skims  the  past, 
noticing  Caatelvetro,  Malherbe,  and  others,  bnt  thinks  that  till 
lately  "  England  was  as  free  from  Critics  as  from  Wolves,"  Ben 
Jonson  having  all  tlie  critical  learning  to  himself,  After  praise 
of  Aristotle  and  a  sliort  notice  of  his  actual  author,  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  the  history  of  English  poetry  independently. 
As  jor  Chaucer,  **  our  language  was  not  then  capable  of  any  heroic 
character,"  nor  indeed  was  the  most  polite  wit  of  Europe  "  suffi- 
ciBlil  for  a  great  design.**  Spenser  had  *'  a  large  spirit,  a  sharp 
judf^ment,  and  a  genius  for  Heroic  poetry  perhaps  above  any 
that  ever  wrote  since  Virgil,'*  but  *'  wanted  a  true  idea/*  and 
was  misled  by  Ariosto.  *'  They  who  c^n  love  Ariosto  will  be 
ravished  with  Spenser,  but  men  of  juster  thoughts/'  &c.  Hia 
stanza  is  "  nowise  proper  for  our  language/* 

Davenant  and  Cowley  are  criticised  with  politeness,  but  not 
very  favourably;  the  faults  of  both,  as  well  as  their  designs, 
were  what  Eymer  was  capable  of  understanding,  and  neither 
provokes  him  to  any  rudeness  on  the  one  hand  or  stupidity  on 
the  other,  though  there  is  an  occasional  ripple  betraying  an 
uudercnrreot  of  asperity,  |  Then^  after  some  more  general  re- 
marks, he  takes  the  accepted  test  of  the  Description  of  Night, 
and  applies  it  with  mixed  commendation  to  Apollonius  Khodius, 
with  rather  independent  criticism  to  Virgil,  slightingly  to  Ari* 
osto,  and  rather  cavillingly  to  Tasso,  with  a  good  deal  of  censure 
to  Marino,  and  with  more  to  Chapelain,  with  about  as  mnch  to 
P&re  Le  Moyne,  and  then  with  very  considerable  praise  to  that 
passage  of  Dryden's  in  the  ConqttcM  of  Mexico  to  which  Words- 
worth was  afterwards  nearly  as  nnjust  as  Rymer  himself  to  far 
greater  things,*  And  with  this  rather  patronising  "  Well  done 
our  side ! "  he  stops,  \ 

Had  Rymer  done  nothing  more  than  this  in  criticism  it  would  X 
indeed  be  absurd  to  call  him  our  best  critic,  but  it  would  be  '\ 
still  more  absurd  to  call  him  our  worsL     There  is  fair  kuow^ 

*  1  do  not  think  th*t  Rymer  ever  the  Short  View  naturaUy  rubbed  the 
ifUtntUd  to  be  rude  to  Dtjdea,  though  dtacrowncd  Laure^tQ  the  wrong  way  for 
hU   clumiy  ftlluaiont    to  *^  Bays "   in      a  time. 
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ledge,  there  is  fair  common-sense  judgineiit ;  the  remarks  on 
Chaucer  are  merely  what  might  be  expected,  and  on  Spenser 
rather  better  than  might  be  expected;  the  detailed  censure  ia 
correct  enough',  and  though  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any 
great  appreciation  of  poetry,  there  is  interest  in  it.  Above  all, 
if  the  piece  stood  alone,  we  slioiild  hardly  think  of  detecting  ia 
it  even  a  murmur  of  the  pedantic  snarl  which  is  the  one  un- 
pardonable sin  of  a  critic  ^      '"" 

In  Tli€  Tragedies  of  the  Last  Age  Eymer  mit  in  pejus.  He 
had  in  the  iuterv^al  received  some  praise,  which  is  always  bad 
Tht  Tra-  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^ '  Conditioned  man  and  dangerous  for  a 
gedies  of  the  Stupid  one ;  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  being 
liAst  Age.  ^jgg  ^g  ^^jj  ^g  wasp  J  and  he  undertook  to  show 
Beaumont  and  Pletcher,  Shakespeare  and  Joitsoo,  their  errors, 
though  as  matter  of  fact  he  lost  his  wind  in  belabouring  the 
twins,  and  had  to  leave  the  others  till  he  had  taken  fifteen 
years*  breath.  He  shows  himself  at  once  in  a  mood  of  facetious 
truculence  and  self-importance.  He  is  not  going  to  emulate 
"the  Eemarks  and  eternal  tridings  of  French  Orammaticasters." 
But  he  is  going  to  set  the  "quibble-catching''  of  his  country- 
men right,  and  to  put  an  end  to  "the  Stage-quacks  and  Em- 
,  pirics  in  poetry  "  who  despise  the  rules.  *'  Fancy  leaps  and 
'  frisks,  and  away  she's  gone;  while  Eeason  rattles  tbe  chain,  and 
follows  after,"  in  which  flight  Eymer,  as  often,  does  not  seem  to 
perceive  that  he  is  not  exactly  giving  Reason  and  himself 
the  beau  r6le.  Then  he  sets  to  work  on  three  plays  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  In  Hollo  there  is  nothing  to  move 
pity  and  terror,  nothing  to  delight,  nothing  to  instruct.^  In  A 
King  and  No  Kiiig  Pauthea  actually  suggests  kissing !  ^  Arbaces 
is  so  bad  that  he  really  made  Eymer  think  of  Cassiua — a  wither- 
ing observation  which  foretells  what  the  critic  was  going  to 
say  about  Shakespeare,  though  on  this  occasion  he  was  too  ex- 
hausted to  say  it. 

I  Rym«r*ft  elftborate  direction*  for 
rBmoving  the  Romantic  offience  of  thk 
pUy,  atif^l  oiljuBtiiig  it  to  ClasfiioAl 
correctneu  and  decoruiu,  are  Among 
the  moit  invoIuDtftrily  funny  thiugi  in 
critickm  (pp.  19-24). 


^  Rjmer  know  somethiog  of  Old 
French.  How  horrified  he  would  hAve 
been  if  he  had  come  ncroea  tbe  lines  ia 
Fioriant  et  FforeU  (2904,  2005)— 

*^Si  suable  cju'  enf^  voH  dUant 
*  BaIm.  twiie,  Je  voU  tMi«l«r  T  " 
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He  said  it  fifteen  years  later  with  no  uncertain  voice.     The 

one  redeeming  feature  of  the  Short  View  ia  its  remarkable,  if 

Tht  Short    ^^^  qnite  impeccable,  learning.    Kjmer  really  knows 

View  of       something   about  "Provenciar*   poetry,  though   he 

'^^'^y-  confuaea  it  (and  thereby  made  Dryden  confuse  it) 
with  old  French,  and  actually  regards  Phihppe  Mouskes — not 
even  a  Frenchman  Jnit  a  Fleming—as  a  **  troubadour  "  Still,  his 
knowledge  is  to  be  praised,  and  his  ignorance  forgiven.  Less 
forgivable,  but  still  not  fatal,  are  the  singular  want  of  method 
with  which  he  flings  the  result  of  his  learning,  pell-mell  with 
his  own  remarks,  on  the  reader,  and  (in  a  yet  further  degree  of 
culpability)  the  vulgar  jeering  of  his  style.  But  all  this  might 
still  pass.  His  mistakes  are  much  less,  and  his  knowledge 
much  greater,  than  those  of  any  critic  of  his  age.  Others  have 
lacked  method ;  and  Bentley  was  quite,  Collier  very  nearly,  as 
coarsely  rude.  On  some  general  points,  such  as  the  utility  of 
the  chorus  in  keeping  playwrights  to  the  rules,  he  is  not  un- 
intelligent He  is  a  great  admirer  of  dumb-show,  and  thiuka 
that  many  of  the  tragical  scenes,  not  merely  in  Shakespeare,  but 
in  Jonson,  would  go  better  without  words. 

More  than  half  the  little  hook  ^  is  occupied  with  a  display  of 
his  learning — ^first  in  some  general  remarks  on  the  drama,  and 
then  in  a  history  of  it  which  is,  with  aU-itfi  mia^takes,  better  in- 
fonacd_than  anytliing  of  the  kind  earlier.  And  then  Eymer 
falls  on  Othello.  He  grants  it  '*a  phantom  of  a  fable/'  But  it 
is  a  very  bad  phantom.  Eidiculoiis  that  Desdemona  should 
love  a  blackamoor  at  all ;  more  ridiculous  that  she  should  be 
attracted  by  his  stories  of  adventure  ;  moat  that  Othello  should 
be  made  a  Venetian  general — and  so  on  throughout.  But  tlie 
characters  are  worse.  Rymer  simply  cannot  away  with  lago; 
and  this  on  grounds  exquisitely  characteristic,  not  merely  of. 
him  but  of  the  whole  system,  of  whicli  he  is  the  reductio  ad  od- 
surdum.  It  is  not  nearly  so  much  Iago*s  theriates  by  which 
Rymer  is  shocked,  as  his  violation  of  the  type  and  the  general 


^  It  h«8  (esdudiD^  au  appended  ex«  and  much  of  it  lii  quotation*    But  it  U 

tract  from  the  Hegutera  of  tbe  Farliii*  far  longer  than  The  Trofftditi  qf  the 

meot  of   Park  about  MjHterica)  only  Latt  Aff€* 
168  pages  of  perbapti  2(K)  worcU  each  ; 
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law.  **  He  would  pass  upon  us  a  close,  dissembling,  false,  in* 
sinuating  rascal  instead  of  an  open-hearted,  frank,  plain-dealing 
soldier — a  characier  constantly  worn  by  them  for  some  thousand 
years  in  the  world/' ^  Again,  "Philosophy  tells  us  it  is  a'J 
principle  in  the  nature  of  Man  to  be  grateful.  .  .  .  Philosophy 
must  be  [the  poet's]  guide/'  ^  therefore  lago  is  a  poetical  impos- 
sibility, Eymer  knows  that  historically  all  men  are  not  grate- ' 
ful :  but  never  mind.  The  Type  !  the  Type  I  the  Type ! '  One 
need  hardly  go  farther,  but  in  going  we  cannot,  in  one  sense, 
fare  worse**  '*  Godlike  Komans  "  (as  Mr  Dryden  had  already 
called  them)  are,  in  Julius  Cct^ar,  "  put  in  fools'  coats  and  made 
jack-puddings  of/'  which,  says  Tom  justly,  *'  is  a  sacriledge/* 
Brutus  and  Cassius  '*  play  a  prize,  a  tryal  of  skill  in  huffing  and 
swaggering  like  two  drunken  Hectors."  In  Tragedy  Shake- 
apeare  "appears  quite  out  of  his  element;  his  brains  are 
turned ;  he  raves  and  rambles  without  any  coherence,  any 
spark  of  reason,  or  any  rule  to  control  hirn,  and  set  bounds  to 
his  frenzy/*  Nor  does  Ben  fare  much  better.  He  indeed 
"knew  to  distinguish  men  and  manners  at  another  rate/*  In 
CiiiUim  '*  we  find  ourselves  iu  Europe,  we  are  no  longer  in  the 
land  of  Savages/'  sighs  Rymer  with  relief.  Still  Ben,  too, 
"gropes  in  the  dark,  and  jiimbles  things  together  without 
head  atid  tail ; ''  he,  though  not  "  in  the  gang  of  the  strolling 
fraternity/'  like  Shakespeare,  "  must  lie  a  miserable  heap  of 
ruins  for  want  of  architecture;'*  he  "sins  against  the  clearest 
light  and  conviction''  by  "interlarding  tiddle*faddle  comedy 
and  apocryphal  matters/'     And  so  forth. 

That   Eymer   was    utterly   deaf    to    the   poetry   of    Otkelh 


^  Short  Vitv,  p.  94. 

=«  Ibid,,  p.  144. 

*  It  16  curioua  to  read  the  delibemtely 
stupid  mii^uiiderstAiidiiig^  of  Ariatotle 
by  which  thi«  in  juiitiHed. 

^  It  umy  be  not  utiamudng  to  give 
an  iii«tauc«  or  two  of  the  way  in  which 
Nemesi*  has  made  poor  Tom  apeak 
truth  uuconacioiwly,^- 

*'  They  who  like  this  author'i  writing 
wiU  not  be  otfended  to  find  m  much 


repeated  from  him  "  [Shakespeare], — 
R  lOS. 

''  Never  io  the  wt^rld  had  any  pAgan 
Poet  bis  braina  turned  at  thia  mou- 
atroua  rate/'— P.  Ml. 

*'No  Pagan  poet  but  would  have 
found  Home  machine  for  her  dehver- 
auce;— R  134. 

**  Portia  ia  .  .  .  aoarce  one  remova 
from  a  NaiuraL  She  ia  the  own 
oouain  •  geriuau  .  .  .  with  Deads* 
moaa."— P.  15«, 
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and  of  Juliiis  Ccesar,  that  he  thinks  **  the  neighing  of  a  horse 
The  Ruh  ^^  ^^  howling  of  a  mastiff  possesses  more  meaning" 
q/"  Tom  than  Shakespeare's  verse,  merely  demonstrates  that 
*  he  understood  the  language  of  the  beasts  and  did  not.- 
nnderstand  that  of  the  man.  It  disqualifies  him  for  his  busi- 
ness, no  doubt,  hopelessly  and  of  itself.  But  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  we  cannot  quarrel  with  him  for  this  Judgment  of  God  ■ 
and,  on  his  own  theory,  mere  poetry  is  of  so  little  consequence 
that  it  does  not  much  matter.  But  where  he  is  cast  hopelessly 
on  his  own  pleadings,  where  he  shows  himself  (as  he  has  been 
called)  utterly  stupid,  is  in  his  inability  to  understand  the  fable, 
the  characters  themselves.  He  cannot  see  that  the  very  points 
which  he  blunderingly  picks  out  are  the  adunata  pithana  of  his 
own  Iaw-gi%^er  —  the  improbabilities  or  impossibilities  made 
plausible  by  the  poet's  art;  and  that  the  excess  of  this  or 
that  quality  in  lago,  in  Desdemona,  in  Othello,  is  utterly  lost 
in,  or  is  unerringly  adjusted  to,  their  perfect  huniainity.  He  is 
not  bound  to  feel  "the  pity  of  it" — which  he  quotes,  much  as 
the  pig  might  grunt  at  the  pearl.  But  he  t^  bound,  on  Aris- 
totelian, no  less  than  on  the  most  extreme  Romantic,  principles, 
to  feel  that  universality  which  Dryden  had  ascribed  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before,  and  for  all  time  to  come.  Therefore,  for 
once,  though  no  Macaulayan,  I  venture  to  indorse  my  unim- 
portant name  on  a  dictum  of  Macaulay's,  I  have  read  several 
critics  —  I  trust  this  book  may  show  aufficieiitly  thai  this 
is  no  idle  boast  I  have  kuowm  several  had  critics  from  Ful- 
gentius  to  the  Abbe  d'Aubignac,  and  from  Zoilus  to  persons  of 
our  own  day,  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention.  But  I  never 
came  across  a  worse  critic  than  Thomas  Eyraer.^ 

Between  its  King  and  its  Helot,  our  Sparta  of  the  last  forty 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century  does  not  ofler  many  persons 
for  exomation*  with  crown  or  with  stripe,  as  the  case  may  be. 


^  Hifl  beat  deed  wim  to  elicit  from 
Dryden,  in  Heads  of  an  A  Twiwr  to  Earner 
{Works,  XT,  890),  the  memorable  ob* 
■ervfttioQ  that  **if  Afifiotle  had  seen 
ours  [t.<»,  "our  playi'*]  he  might  have 
changed  hi«  ailnd/*  One  may  add 
that,    if    DrydeD    had   worked    tbeee 


**  Hcadi^  "  out,  he  might  have  eolvod  ibe  \ 
whole  mystery  of  criticiim  aa  far  as  in 
all  probability  it  ever  can  be  woUed,  or 
at  the  very  least  aa  far  aa  it  could  be 
solved  with  the  knowledge  of  liten^ure  \ 
at  his  dispoeaL 
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Sprat, 


Sprat  in  the  famous  passage  of  his  History  of  the  Royal  SodUy; 
Phillips  and  Winstanley  and  Langbaine  in  their  attempts  at 
literary  history ;  Sir  Thomas  Pope  Blount  in  his  other  attempt 
at  a  critical  summary  of  literature;  Collier  in  his  moral  chcv- 
attch^en  against  the  ethical  corruption  of  the  Drama, — these  we 
may  legitimately  notice,  but  at  no  great  length.  Dennis,  Gildon, 
and  Bysshe  will  come  better  in  the  next  Book ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  no  reader  will  be  so  insatiable  as  to  demand  the  inclusion 
of  Milboum  or  of  Hickeringill. 

The  Sprat  passage^  is  of  the  very  first  importance  in  the 
History  of  English  Lit^irature,  and  has  at  last  been  recognised 
as  being  so.  In  it  the  gorgeous,  floriated,  conceited 
style  of  the  earlier  century  is  solemnly  denounced, 
and  a  "  naked  natural  style  of  writing'*  enjoined.  But  Sprat  is 
careful  to  point  out  that  this  was  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society 
— for  the  improvement  not  of  literature  but  of  science ;  and  he 
does  not  altempi  to  argue  it  out  at  all  from  the  literary  side. 
The  pronouncement  expresses  the  whole  sense  of  the  time ;  it 
is  epoch-making  in  the  history  of  literary  taste;  but  it  does 
not  give  itself  out  as  literary  criticism,  though  the  spirit  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  half  the  literary  criticism  that  follows  for  nearly 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  infant  historians-  also  may  be  pretty  briefly  despatched! 
Edward  Phillips,  Milton *a  nephew,  was  by  all  accounts  a  most 

Mdivard  ,  respectable  person ;  and  considering  the  prevalence 

Phillips,  Qf  Eoyalist  opinions  (especially  as  he  shared  them), 
he  says  quite  as  much  about  his  uncle  as  could  be  expected. 
Besides,  it  is  just  possible  that  ItOlton  was  no  more  engaging  as 
an  uncle  and  schoolmaster  than  he  was  as  a  husband  and  father. 
He  was  not  alive  when  Thcatnmi  Pottarum^  appeared  in  the 
winter  of  1674-75,  hut  the  dignity  of  the  opening  "  Discourse  of 


'  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  4  to, 
LondoD,  1067,  p.  Ill  Bq*  It  m»y  be 
found  conveniently  extracted  at  vol. 
tii.  pp.  271,  272  of  Sir  Henry  Craik's 
English  Prow  Sdeetions  (London, 
1894). 

^  It  is  well  kno^D  that  Thomas 
Hejwf>od»  the  dramatist^  had  planned, 
tf  be  did  not  actually  execute,  a  Litti 


of  the  PoeU  very  much  earlier,  and 
some  aan^ine  soub  liave  hoped  that 
it  may  yet  turn  up.  But  the  famous 
paaaage  about  poeta'  mokname*,  aa  w«li 
aa  the  whole  cast  of  Hey  wood*  t  work, 
AUggeau  that,  though  biography  may 
have  lost  tomething,  criticiam  baa  not 
loflt  much. 

*  London,  12mo, 
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tbe  Poets  and  Poetry  in  general "  has  made  some  think  that  he 
had  had  a  hand  in  it  I  am  not  so  sure  of  this.  Tliat  it  is 
addressed  to  Thomas  Stanley  and  Sir  Edward  Sherburne  (each^ 
for  all  the  learning  of  the  former  and  the  literary  merits  of 
both,  among  those  "  rhyming  amorists "  and  Cavaliers  whom 
Milton  certainly  disliked,  and  at  least  affected  to  disdain)  need 
not  much  matter  But  the  style,  though  often  ambitious,  does 
not  seem  to  me  above  the  reach  of  a  man  of  some  learning  and 
moderate  ability,  who  had  been  about  Milton  in  his  youth  for 
years,  and  at  intervals  afterwards*  Such  a  man  would  naturally 
take  the  noble-sentiment  view  of  Poetry,  talk  of  the  meiior 
natura  and  '*  that  noble  thing  education,"  and  the  like ;  nor 
would  he  be  at  a  loss  for  Mil  tonic  precedents  of  another  kind 
w*hen  he  felt  inclined  to  speak  of  '*  every  single- sheeted  pie- 
jy^^  corner  poet  who  comes  squirting  out  an  Elegy/'    The 

TheBtnim  piece  is  creditable  as  a  whole,  and  ends  with  a  hesi- 
^letarum.  (^^jj^g  attribution  of  poetic  merit  to  Spenser  and 
Shakespeare,  in  spite  of  the **  rustic  obsolete  words,"  the  "rough- 
hewn  clowterly  verse"  of  the  one,  and  the  '*  unfiled  expressions, 
the  rambling  and  undigested  fancies*'  of  the  other.  The  body 
of  the  book — an  alphabijtical  dictionary,  first  of  ancient  then  of 
modern  poets,  and  lastly  of  poetesses,  alphabetically  arranged  in 
a  singularly  awkward  fashion  by  their  prmnomina  or  Christian 
names  when  Phillips  knows  these,  and  by  oiliers  when  he  does 
not — is  much  less  important.  Here  ag&in  the  nephew  has  been 
robbed  to  give  to  the  uncle  the  notices  of  Marlowe  and  Shake- 
speare, in  both  of  which  the  most  noticeable  expressions,  "  Clean 
and  unsophisticated  wit*'  and  "unvnlgar  style,"  apply  to  Shake- 
speare himself.  Phillips  has  undoubted  credit  for  appreciation 
of  Drummond  (whom  he  had  partially  edited  from  tbe  papers 
of  Scot  of  Scotstarvit  many  years  earlier)  and  for  singling  out 
from  the  work  of  Wither  (which  was  then  a  by-word  with 
Cavalier  critics)  The  SktphertVs  Hunting  for  admiration.  But 
he  is  much  more  of  a  list- maker  than  of  a  critic 

William  Winstanley  (who  brought  out  his  Lives  of  the  Mo9t 
Fammis  EngltHh  Poets  *  some  dozen  yeurs  later,  and  levied  con* 
tributioQS  on  Phillips  himself  in  the  most  nonchalant  manner) 
'  SvO|  London,  ISSO* 
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was  a  mere  bookmaker,  to  whom  is  assigned  the  post  of 
I  Winstanltrfs  niamifactureT  for  years  of  "  Poor  Robin's  Almanack/' 
rv      Lives,  ^^^  ^}^Q  ^{^  other  hack-work.     His  book  is  chieOy 

an  unmethodical  compilatioa  of  anecdotes ;  and  as  the  lives 
of  men  of  letters  have  always  had  more  attraction  than  their 
works,  Winstanley  has  been  found  readable.  His  place  here 
is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that,  putting  archaics  like  Bale  and 
Pits  aside,  he  is  the  second  English  Historian  of  Poets,  if  not 
of  Poetry, 

In  connection  with  Phillips  and  Winstanley  (whom  he 
avowedly  follows  and  acridly  comments,  accusing  them  at  the 
Lanfibaine*M  ^^™®  ^™®  ^^  having  Stolen  his  thunder  from  a  pre- 
Dxmmatic  viously  published  Catalognt)  it  may  be  well  to  notice 
Foete.  Gerard  Langbaine*  the  somewhat  famous  author  of 

the  Account  of  the  Engli^  Dramatic  Poets}  Of  real  criticism 
there  is  hardly  even  as  much  in  Langbaine  as  in  his  two  Esaus 
or  Jacobs,  taking  it  which  way  you  please.  But  he  is  the 
spiritual  ancestor  of  too  many  later  critics ;  and  there  are  still 
too  many  people  who  confuse  his  method  with  that  of  criticism 
lor  him  to  be  quite  left  out.  That  he  had  a  particular  animosity 
to  Dryden  ^  is  less  to  his  discredit  than  to  that  of  the  class  to 
which  he  belongs.  This  kiod  of  parasite  usually  fastens  on  the 
fattest  and  fairest  bodies  presented  to  it  Langbaine  is  first  of 
I  all  a  QttdlejiforscJier.  Having  some  reading  an3  a  gooil^  memory, 
he  discovers  that  poets  do  not  as  a  rule  invent  their  matter,  and 
it  seems  to  him  a  kind  of  victory  over  them  to  point  out  where 
they  got  it  As  a  mere  point  of  literary  history  there  is  of  course 
nothing  to  object  to  in  this :  it  is  sometimes  interesting,  and  need 
never  be  offensive.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  too  often  is  made  so, 
and  is  always  made  so  in  Langbaine.  *'  I  must  take  the  freedom 
to  tell  our  author  that  most  part  of  the  language  is  stolen." 
**  Had  Mr  W.  put  on  his  spectacles  he  would  have  found  it 
printed  thus,"  &c.,  &c.  This  hole-picking  generally  turns  to 
hole-forging ;  and  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  Langbaine,  after 


*  IWl :  but  pirated  eM-Uer. 

•  I  do  not  Imow  whether  thi»  was 
eftUM  or  ooDBcquence  of  his  being  a 
irieiid  of  ShadwelL     But  1  un  bound 


to  note,  thoygb  with  much  suipriiH, 
that  my  friend  Mr  Sidney  Lee  finds 
{D.  N^  £,)  **  DO  mAlioe  *'  in  lAngbAiii& 
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quoting  at  great  length  Dryden's  cavillings  at  the  men  of 
the  last  age,  huddling  oft'  as  **sonie  praises**  the  magnificent 
and  immortal  eulogies  ^  which  atone  for  them,  I  am  afraid  that 
Dante,  if  he  had  known  Langbaine,  would  have  arranged  a 
special  Mgia  for  him ;  and  it  would  not  have  lacked  later 
inhabitants. 

The  only  too  notable  quarrel  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns 
produced  some  deservedly  famous  literature  of  the  critical  kind 
in  England,  but  its  greatest  result  in  that  way,  7%<; 
Battk  of  the  Books,  will  be  best  noticed,  together 
with  its  author's  other  works,  and  in  the  order  rather  of  its  own 
publication  than  of  its  composition.  Nor  need  the  earlier  prot- 
agonists, Temple  and  Bentley,  occupy  us  much ;  though  the 
latter  will  give  an  opportunity  of  paying  at  least  respects  to  a 
kind  of  Criticism  of  which  we  have  perforce  said  little.  Temple, 
a  charming  writer,  and  the  author,  at  the  close  of  his  critical 
Essay  mi  Foetry,  of  one  of  the  most  exquisite  sentences  in 
English,  is  simply  a  critic  p&nr  rire.  The  hundred  pages  of 
his  Worlcs,^  which  are  devoted  to  literature,  invited  the  exercise 
of  Macaulay  s  favourite  methods  by  the  enormity  of  their  ignor- 
ance, the  complacency  of  their  dogmatism,  and  the  blandness 
of  their  superficiality.  Temple  has  gUmmeriugs — he  intimates 
pretty  plainly  some  contempt  of  at  least  the  French  "  rules " ; 
but  he  will  still  be  talking  of  what  he  has  given  himself  hardly 
the  slightest  pains  to  know. 

This  could  not  be  said  of  Bentley,  and  the  Phalaris  Disser- 
tation has  been  not  undeservedly  ranked  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative pieces  of  critical  literature.  It  is  only 
unfortunale  that  Bentley  has  meddled  so  little  with 
the  purely  literary  side  of  l\m  matter ;  and  the  sense  of  this  mis- 
fortune may  be  tempered  by  remembrance  of  his  dealings  with 

*  Thifi  is  the  odder,  and  the  more       huve     charitably    found     in     Temple 


BenUty. 


dUcreditAble,  because  one  of  the  few 
tliingt  to  be  cxmuted  to  Lmigbnbe  for 
Hghteou«neaa  U  a  duitiiiet  admimtiou 
of  Shakespeare. 

•  Ed.  1757,  vol  m.»  pp.  394-501, 
cont&miDg  the  Poetry^  the  AnciffU  and 
Modern  Learning f  mod  the  Thou^fhU 
«f»ofi    kevkwing    that    £§my.      Some 

VOU  II. 


in 

better  kuowle<ige  of  the  Modemflf 
whom  he  scorned,  than  of  the  An- 
cienta,  whotn  he  champtooed^  on 
the  atrength  oi  h!«  referencee  ta 
'"Rune*"  and  "Gothic  Dithyrambica,*' 
I  ciiUDot  be  no  amiable.  It  lia  all  a 
mere  parade  of  pretentioue  flcioUam 
varuiJihed  by  atyle. 

2C 
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Milton,  He  is,  however,  perfectly  right  in  at  least  hinting* 
that  the  rseudo-Phalaris  might  have  been  convicted  on  literary 

counts,  as  well  as  on  lingiiistic  and  chronological,  and  that,  on 
grounds  of  style,  the  theory  of  those  half-sceptics  who  attributed 
the  Leiters  to  Lucia n  was  almost  worse  than  the  error  of  the 
true  believers.  That  Lucian  could  have  written  a  line  of  this 
skimble-skamble  stufT  is  simply  impossible ;  and  it  must  always 
remain  an  instance  of  the  slight  sense  of  style  possessed  by  the 
Humanists  that  a  really  great  man  of  letters,  like  Politian, 
should  have  given  countenance  to  the  absurdity. 

From  any  point  of  critical  consideration  Collier's  famous 
book*  must  be  a  most  important  document  in  the  Historj^  of 
Coltief^s  Criticism ;  and  though  from  some  such  points  it  may 
Short  be  of  even  greater  importance  than  it  is  to  us,  we 
**'^*  can  in  no  wise  omit  it»  For  jt  is  probably  the 
earliest  instance  in  our  history  where  a  piece  of  cxitieieiii  has 
apparently  changed,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  face  of  an 
important  department  of  literature,  and  has  really  had  no  small 
part  in  bringing  about  this  changa  It  is,  however,  indirectly 
rather  than  directly  that  it  concerns  us ;  for  it  is  only  here  and 
there  that  Collier  takes  the  literary  way  of  attack,  and  in  that 
way  he  is  not  always,  though  he  is  sometimes,  happy.  Curiously 
enough,  one  of  his  felicities  in  this  kind  has  been  imputed  to 
him  for  foolishness  by  his  great  panegyrist.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  feel  that  sympathy  with  his  opinions  on  ecclesiastical  and 
political  affairs  which  Macaulay  nattirally  disclaimed,  and 
which  some  others  may  cheerfully  avow,  in  order  to  see  that 
the  Tory  critic  was  quite  right,  and  the  Whig  critic  quite 
wrong,  in  regard  to  the  dissertations  on  tlie  Greek  and  Latin 
Drama.  What  may  be  thought  of  their  technical  scholarship 
does  not  matter.     But  Macaulay 's  undoubted  familiarity  with 


^Dttt.,  f  XV  L  My  copy  is  the 
Jjaadon  ed.  of  1817. 

»  A  ShoH  View  of  the  Frofamn€*« 
nt\d  Immoral  it  tf  of  the  EngluK  Staff  e, 
London,  1598,  The  great  popuknty 
of  the  book  caused  it  to  be  quickly 
reprinteci  r  my  copy,  tbough  of  the 
firit  ycar»  h  the  third  edition.    CoUier'a 


rejoinder  to  hU  vfctimt  next  yev  coti- 
taini  good  thiug»,  but  is  of  lesn  import- 
anoe.  And  it  does  not  matter  much  to 
us  whether  he  origiimny  drew  any  thing 
from  the  Priuce  de  Cunti*B  pietist  Traill 
tur  ia  ComtldU  (1667).  The  Ancienta. 
and  the  Fathers,  and  the  Puritans  were 
in  any  ca«e  quite  sufficient  sourc<«. 
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the  claasics  must  have  had  a  gap  io  it,  and  his  wide  knowledge 
of  modern  literature  several  much  greater  gaps,  if  he  did  not 
know — first,  that  Collier  had  ancient  criticism  on  his  side,  and 
secondly,  that  the  allegation  of  ancient  authority  and  practice 
where  favourable,  the  arguing- off  of  it  where  inconvenient, 
were  exactly  the  things  to  influence  his  generation.  When 
everybody  was  looking  back  on  the  Vossian  precept,  *'  Imitate 
the  Ancients,  but  imitate  them  only  in  what  is  good,"  and 
drawing  forward  to  the  Popian  axiom, 

"To  copy  Nature  is  to  copy  thtmy^ 

"dissertations  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  Drama"  were  not  otiose 
at  all,  they  were  absolutely  necessary. 

But  for  the  most  part,  as  is  notorious,  Collier  is  as  ethical  as 
Plutarch  or  Plato.  It  was  desirable  that  he  should  be  so,  and 
nobody  but  a  paradoxer  will  ever  defend  the  style  of  play^writ* 
ing  which  produced  such  things  as  Limherham^  and  TIu  Old 
Baehelor,  and  even  The  Helapse — though  the  first  be  Dryden's, 
and  contain  some  good  things  in  the  characters  of  Prudence  and 
Brainsick,  though  the  second  show  us  the  dawn  of  Congreve's 
wit,  and  though  the  third  contain  handfuls  of  the  sprightliest 
things  in  the  Englisli  language.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  last, 
by  the  way,  that  Collier  chiefly  quits  the  path  of  ethical  criti- 
cism, and  takes  to  that  of  literary,  or  at  least  dramatic.  There 
is  hardly  a  sharper  and  more  well-deserved  beating-up  of  the 
quarters  of  a  ragged  dramatic  regiment  anywhere  than  that  (at 
p,  212  $q,)  on  the  glaring  improbabilities  of  Vanbrugh's  plot,  the 
absolute  want  of  connection  between  the  title  part  of  it  and  the 
real  fable — Tom  Fashion*s  cheating  his  brother  of  Hoyden — and 
the  way  in  which  tliu  characters  are  constantly  out  of  character 
in  order  that  the  author  may  say  clever  things.  But  Collier 
has  serious  matters  on  his  mind  too  much  to  give  us  a  great  deal 
of  this  ;  and  the  other  definitely  literary  points  which  I  have 
noted,  in  a  very  careful  re-reading  of  the  piece  for  this  book,  are 
not  numerous.  I  wish  he  had  not  called  Lovers  Lahaur*s  Lost  (p* 
125)  "a  very  silly  play";  but  how  many  people  were  there 
then  living  who  would  have  thought  differently  ?  I  wish  he 
had  worked  out  his  statement  (rather  rash  from  his  own  point 
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of  view)  at  p,  148,  "PoeU  are  not  always  exactly  in  rule."  He 
might  have  developed  his  views  on  the  Chorus  (p,  150)  interest 
ingly.  I  have  some  other  places ;  but  they  are  not  important. 
The  sum  is,  that  though  Collier  evidently  knew  most  critical 
authorities,  from  Aristotle  and  Horace,  through  Heinsius  and 
Jonson,  to  Bapin,  and  Rymer,  and  Dryden  himself,  very  well; 
though  he  could  (pp.  228,  229)  state  the  Unities,  and  even  argue 
for  them — this  was  not  his  present  purpose,  which  was  simply 
to  cleanse  the  stage.  His  interest  in  other  matters  in  fact 
blunted  what  might  have  been  a  keen  interest  in  literature 
proper.  And  this  is  thoroughly  confirmed  by  study  of  his 
interesting  and  characteristic  Essays,^  where,  out  of  more  than 
five  hundred  pa^^'es,  exactly  four  are  devoted  to  literature,  and 
these  give  us  nothing  but  generalities. 

That  Collier's  victory  was  very  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  struck  in  at  the  right  monieut,  as  spokesman  of  an  already 

^•V  T.  I\   formed  popular  opinion,  would  be  a  matter  of  reason- 

BUnmt,  able  certainty  in  any  case  ;  but  the  certainty  is  here 
historical.  One  of  many  proofs  at  hand  is  in  the  curious  lighter- 
full  of  critical  lumber  wliich  Sir  Thomas  Pope  Blount  launched 
four  (or  eiglit  ?)  years  before  Collier  let  his  fir^^sliiprdriTe  into 
the  Ueet  of  the  naughty  playwrights.  In  this  book,^  dedicated 
to  Mulgrave,  that  noble  poet  himself,  Roscommon,  Cowley,  and 
the  lately  published  and  immensely  iuiluential  WJwle  Duty  of 
Man,  are  quoted  to  support  the  argument  that  '*  A  poet  may 
write  upon  the  subject  of  Love,  but  he  must  avoid  obscenity:"* 

Sir  Thomas,  however,  comes  within  the  inner,  and  not  merely 
the  outer,  circle  of  criticism  for  his  aims  and  his  collections, 
thougli  ccrUuuly  not  for  any  critical  genius  that  he  displays. 


^  Etnyt  upon  Snmd  Moral  BuhJceU 
(Srde^rr^  vola.,  Lt»t!doB,  1698).  Nor 
can  one  make  out  an  entirely  good 
owe  (though  nomeihiug  may  he  done) 
fur  Collier  id  tbe  matter  of  th«i  de- 
•cription  of  Slmkeepeare,  which  Mr 
Urowiimg  haa  maliciously  chofteti,  as  a 
motto  for  Ftritkiith't  Fancies^  from  the 
UiHorietU  Dieticmar^ :  "His  geoiua 
WAi  jocular,  but,  wbeu  dUpo«ed|  he 
ocmld  be  very  eerioua/* 


^  De  lie  Potlica^  or  Remarks  up<m 
Poetrt/,  kc,  4to,  London,  1691.  It  w 
even  aaid  to  have  first  appeared  in  1690. 

*  Both  lioacammoD  and  MulgraTe 
wiere  critics  in  their  way,  and  the 
former'a  E*»ay  on  TrantiaUil  Ver$e  i« 
one  of  those  niimeroua  documents 
which  would  have  been  of  the  utmost 
service  to  us  in  the  laat  volume,  but 
which  cannot  receive  detailed  treats 
ment  in  this. 


SIR   THOMAS    POPE   BLOUNT, 
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His  "  Eemarks  upon  Poetry,"  no  less  than  the  "  Characters  and 
Cenaurea  "  which  make  up  the  other  part  of  his  work,  are  the 
purest  compilation:  and  though  we  are  certainly  not  without 
compilers  in  these  days  (what  indeed  can  a  Historian  of 
Criticism  do  but  compile  to  a  great  extent?),  there  are  very  few 
of  us  who  are  at  once  honest  enough  and  artless  enough  to 
follow  the  method  of  Blount.  Whether  lie  is  arguing  that 
good  humour  is  essentially  necessary  to  a  poet  (how  about  the 
genm  irritahile?)  or  that  a  poet  should  not  be  addicted  to 
flattery,  or  discussing  the  *'  Eglogue,  Bucholic  [dc],  or  Pastoral," 
whether  he  is  following  Phillips  and  Winatanley  and  borrowing 
from  both,  in  compiling  a  dictionary  of  poeta,  he  simply  empties 
out  his  common  place- book.  "  Dryden  remarks"  "Kapin 
observes,*'  "  Mr  Cowley  tells  ue/'  *'  Mr  Rymer  can  nowise  allow  " 
(this  is  happy,  for  it  was  habitual  with  Mr  Rymer  '*  nowise  to 
allow  "),  such  are  the  usherings  of  his  paragraphs.  He  is  not 
uninteresting  when  he  is  original  (ef.  his  remarks  on  Waller); 
but  one  is  almost  more  grateful  to  him  for  his  collections,  which 
put  briefly,  and  together,  the  critical  dicta  of  a  vast  number  of 
people.  Here  we  may  read,  with  miuimum  of  trouble,  how 
Julius  Scaliger  could  not  see  anything  in  Catulks  but  what  is 
common  and  ordinary ;  how  Dr  Sprat  said  that  till  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  there  was  nothing  wrote  in  the  English 
language  except  Chaucer  that  a  man  would  care  to  read  twice  ; 
how  Scaliger  once  more,  and  Petrus  Crinitus,  and  Johannes 
Ludovicus  Vives.  and  Eustatius  Swartius,  thought  Claudian 
quite  in  the  tirst  rank  of  poets ;  how  Tanneguy  le  F^vre  shook 
his  head  over  Pindar  as  having  "  something  too  much  the  air 
of  the  Dithyrambick " ;  and  how  Coelius  Rliodiginus  was  good 
enough  to  find  that  same  Dantes  Aligerus,  who  displeased 
others,  a  "poet  not  contemptible."  *  These  things  are  infinitely 
pleasant  to  read,  and  give  one  a  positive  affection  for  Sir  Thomas 
Pope  Blount  as  one  turns  them  in  the  big  black  print  of  his 
handy  quarto ;  yet  perhaps  it  would  be  excessive  to  call  him  a 
great  critic.    What  he  does,  besides  providing  this  gazophylacium 


1  Tb«  remftrk  OJAf  with  tnoro  propor- 
UoQ  be  made  of  CccHus  himaelf,  a 
▼ery  worthy   Humnnist,  whom   lilius 


Oiiuldiu  pn>tiounoei  to  be  muUljnr 
trudUiU,  paruwi  lameti  in  pani^endii 
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far  the  oofiiiolMeuri  h   to   ebow   how  wide   the   inteiest  im 
criiicUm  wuM, 

A  furthcir  turn,  iMid  the  last  id  this  walk,  may  be  furaisbod 

(p.  137  of  the  Characiert 
to     the    qaesticm. 


to  us  by  oufs  fit  his 


Pfriodiadi  i 


ami 


i\  quotations 
CtJunireH)    of    an    answer 


Tkit  AtltsiilMi  "  Wht^ther  Milton  aud  Waller  were  not  the  best 
H«r0«rjr,  St.  Kijgijgji  poets,  and  whicli  was  the  better  of  the 
two?"  from  The  Athenian  Mercury,  vol.  v.,  No.  4  For  this 
curious  and  lnt.iireHtin{(  rn*fdley  nf  Duntou's,  and  Samud 
Wesiey'fl,  riiid  ntliL*rH*,  was  ahncjst  the  first  to  provide  something 
in  Kn^lish  annwe^riiif^,  or  that  might  have  answered,  to  the 
Joumai  (if 8  SdiutniH  antl  the  Mercure  Oalant,  Actually,  the 
MercHiy  was  not  very  literary.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have 
examintHl  thci  t)ri**inal  Vfjlurnes  with  any  very  great  care.  But 
ill  the  tliree  copimis  Imuks  which  were  either  directly  compiled 
out  of  it,  or  cuniptiseil  in  imitation  ^ — the  Athenian  Oracle} 
Athenian  Sport,  and  77tr  British  Apollo — literature  holds  no 
vtuy  large  place.  The  Oniele  does  indeed  give  at  p.  438  a 
very  elal)orate  answer  to  the  question,  "  Wliether  the  Dramatic 
Poets  of  tho  Last  Age  ext^eeded  those  of  this  ?  '*  and  the  Apollo^ 
beaidoa  a  verHifieation  of  I  lie  identical  query  and  answer  which 
Blount  had  quoted,  contains  a  long  descant  on  the  Origin  of 
Twlry,  and  a  remarkahlv  shrewd  answer  to  the  question, 
**  Wliieti  li*  the  best  poet — Hoileau,  Molii^n.%  or  la  Fontaine?" 
But  the  time  of  literar)*  periixlicals  in  England  was  not  yet, 
though  this  waa  the  very  eve  of  it:  and  they  must  therefore  be 
jHistjx)n0d.^ 


1  Th»  Atkn^m  Mtmurjf  09^4»7] 
rmtt  to  iWfMi^  wkluuiott.  The  OrmtU^ 
ft^m   which  lh«    Uto   Mr    Utiderl&Ul 

n.  st\^  WM  kmvml  In  J^r^  1  hM% 
mm  (LfHidaii,  1705K  whkh  calk  ivm^t 
m  **Kkittr»   CVOWcimi/'  m   wtll   •• 

til  fikV«kttr  gl  J,  (C\»n»«ii4)A»LA  OnM»*<i 

«Im^  «r  HMkMr  \t$  ili  author  U^am 
1^  rvtxph.  biipM  %» 


iu  August  li91,  and  w«»  ooUedod 
balor*  kit^  in  a  thin  quarto  toIuimu 
lt»  oootaata  ar«  rml  nvtmw  m  almod 
•ir«ry  pojat^down  te  aooi*  aharp  r«- 
hmHm  hj  the  adiUs'-rviriww  an 
yligiariwna  bj  tha  Atkmimm  Mtr9m% 
aad  wwnitlainti  of  tha  ahMee  of  MScia 
tolaMBthaklwvraCrmtwi^.  Tka 
Vsuka  rtvia^rail  aia^  aa  a  i«la^  at  bo 
graal  latarart ;  bnl  iki  wiinianH  of 
iMr  ooatfettla  are  gaoanUj  faad,  aaj 
ara  ai  kart  luaia 
af 


INTEECHAPTER  V. 


Ik  the  present  Iiitercbapter  we  come  to  a  sort  of  Omphalos  of 
the  whole  projected  History.  Here  and  here  only,  up  to  the 
present  day,  do  we  find  a  Catholic  Faith  of  criticism,  not  merely 
at  last  constituted,  but  practically  accepted  over  the  whole 
literary  world.  In  ancient  times,  though  it  is  not  difficah  to 
discern  a  creed  of  a  not  wliolly  dissimilar  character,  yet  that 
creed  was  arrived  at  in  roundabout  fashion,  and  was  never  applied 
universally  to  poetry  and  prose  as  literature.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  there  was  no  such  creed  at  alL  In  the  century  wliicli — or 
rather  a  certain  aspect  of  it — will  furnish  us  with  the  subject 
of  the  last  Book  of  the  present  volume,  the  catholic  faith  still 
maintains,  and  even,  as  is  the  wont  of  such  things,  rather 
tightens,  its  hold  as  received  orthodoxy ;  but  there  are  grumblings, 
and  threatenings,  and  upheavals  on  the  oue  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  tendency  to  a  dangerous  latitudinarianism.  In  that 
which,  with  the  permission  of  the  fates,  will,  with  the  Dissidents 
of  the  Eighteenth,  give  the  subject  of  the  next  volume,  there  is 
no  parallel  consensus  even  of  a  prevailing  party.  Take  a  dozen 
critics  of  any  distinction,  at  different  times  and  in  different 
countries  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Europe,  and  ask  them 
to  enunciate  some  general  laws  and  principles  of  literary 
criticism*  Tlie  results,  if  not  slavishly  identical,  would  be 
practically  the  same,  putting  aside  particular  and  half  unreal 
squabbles  of  Ancient  and  Modern  and  the  like.  Bo  the  same  at 
any  time  for  the  last  hundred — certainly  for  the  last  seventy  or 
eighty — years,  and  the  result  would  be  a  BabeL  If  any  two  of 
the  utterances  did  not  betray  direct  contradiction,  it  would 
probably  be  because  the  speakers  began  at  entirely  different 
facets  of  the  subject. 
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Whether  this  literary  unanimity — which  resembles  the  ec- 
clesiasticaJ  unanimity,  on  the  ruins  of  which  it  grew,  not  least 
in  being  a  little  unreal^ — was  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  in 
itself,  is  one  of  those  larger  questions  which  we  do  not  purpose 
to  argue  out  here.  The  point  for  us  is  that  it  existed.  It  was 
compatible,  as  in  the  other  case,  with  a  good  deal  of  minor 
difference ;  there  might  be  literary  Scotists  and  Tliomists ;  there 
might  even  (as  in  the  Ancient  and  Modern  case)  he  a  Great 
Schism  of  the  most  apparently  important  kind.  But  this  was 
as  a  rule  mere  jangling;  and  the  more  serious  of  the  Moderns 
generally  tried  to  make  out  little  more  than  that  their 
favourites  could  claim  as  much,  or  more,  of  the  graces  which 
both  esteemed,  as  the  other  people's  favourites  possessed. 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  Interchapter  how  something  like 
this  creed  had  been  achieved — though  not  without  a  good  deal 
of  opposition,  and  hardly,  in  any  case,  with  the  result  of 
authoritative  and  complete  statement — in  Italy,  and  to  some 
extent  borrowed  thence,  in  other  countries,  before  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  itself.  The  seventeenth  did  little  more 
than  crystallise  it,  lay  stress  on  particular  points,  fill  up  some 
gaps,  arrange,  codify,  illustrate.  The  absence  of  dissidence, 
except  on  the  minor  points,  is  most  remarkable.  In  regard  to 
Aristotle,  in  particular,  there  are  no  Patrizzis  and  hardly  any 
Castelvetros.  Men  tack  on  a  considerable  body  of  Apocrypha 
to  the  canonical  books  of  tlie  Stagirite,  and  misinterpret  not 
a  little  that  he  actually  said.  But  they  never  take  his  general 
authority  in  question,  seldom  the  authority  of  any  ancient, 
and  that  of  Horace  least  of  all.  The  two  great  artificial  con- 
ceptions of  the  elaborate  "  Unities "  drama,  with  Acts  and 
Scenes  taking  the  place  of  the  choric  divisions,  and  of  the  still 
more  artificial  "Heroic  Poem,"  with  its  Fable,  its  Epic  Unity, 
its  Machines,  and  so  forth,  acquire  in  tlieory^ — if  luckily,  as,  for 
instance,  in  England,  by  no  means  in  practice — ^greater  and 
greater  dignity.  It  becomes  a  sort  of  truism  that  the  drama 
is  the  most  beautiful  and  ingenious,  the  heroic  poem  the 
noblest,  thing  on  which  the  human  mind  can  exercise  itself. 
But  they  are  difficult  things,  sir!  very  difficult  things.  Each 
is  sharply   isolated  as  a   Kind:    and    the    other    Kinds   are 
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ranged  arouod  and  below  tliem.  You  never  eriticise  any 
thing  first  in  itself,  but  with  immediate  reference  to  its  Kind. 
If  it  does  not  fulfil  the  specifications  of  that  Kind,  it  is  either 
cast  out  at  once  or  regarded  with  the  deepest  suspicion. 

Further,  all  the  Kinds  in  particular,  as  well  as  Poetry  itself 
in  general,  possess,  and  are  distinguished  by,  Qualities  which 
are,  in  the  same  way,  rigidly  demanded  and  inquired  into. 
It  is  generally,  if  not  quite  universally,  admitted  that  a  poem 
must  please :  though  critics  are  not  quite  agreed  whether  you 
are  bound  to  please  only  so  as  to  instruct.  But  you  must 
please  in  the  Kind,  by  the  Quality,  according  to  the  Rule. 
There  is  no  room  for  nondescripts ;  or,  if  they  are  admitted  at 
all,  they  must  cease  to  be  nondescripts,  and  become  Heroi- 
comic.  Heroi-satiric,  "  Tragical-comical-historical-pastom V  ^  or 
what  not. 

This  general  view  may  seem  unorthodox  to  those  who  put 
faith  in  the  notion — to  be  found  in  some  books  of  worth,  as 
well  as  of  worship — that  there  was  a  **Eomantic  revolt"  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century — that  there  was  even 
a  kind  of  irruption  or  recrudescence  of  mediaeval  barbarism,  and 
that  the  pronounced  and  hardened  classicism  of  the  later 
century  was  a  fresh  reaction — a  case  of  Boileau  d  la  rescoussc  ! 
The  texts,  and  the  facts,  and  the  dates,  do  not,  to  my  thinking, 
justify  this  view  of  history^  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  criticism  is  , 
concerned.  The  crystallising  of  the  classical  creed  goes  on 
regardless  of  Euphuism,  earlier  and  later,  in  England,  of  Marin- 
ism  in  Italy,  of  Culteranism  and  Conceptisni  in  Spain,  of  the 
irregular  outburst  of  similar  tastes  in  France,  which  marks  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.  As  we  have  seen,  Ogier,  in  the  last 
named  country,  at  the  very  moment  of  striking  a  blow  for 
Eomaotic  drama,  admits  that  the  critics  are  against  him ;  and 
we  have  also  seen  how  they  were.  In  England,  Sidney,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  great  Elizabethan  period*  holds  out  hands 
to  Jonson  at  the  end.     The  very  Spanish  Romantics,  when 


1  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
18  AQjthing  moro  wotidt^rful  in  Shiike- 
fipeftre  th&ii  the  way  in  whicli  this 
Pobniiui  speech,  at  oue  alight  side^blow. 


Impales  six  tees  th-seventeeuth-ceDtuty 
criticutm,  with  the  due  piut  on  the  due 
l>ieoe  of  cork,  for  ever. 
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they  come  to  consider  the  matter  critically,  make  an  unblush- 
ing transaction  between  conscientious  theory  and  popular 
practice:  and  such  an  Italian  iconoclast  as  Beni  is  classical,  in 
the  very  act  and  process  of  belittling  the  classics. 

At  the  same  time,  this  accepted  faith  of  Criticism,  when  we 

I  come  to  examine  it,  is  a  very  peculiar  Catholicity,  Uncom* 
promisingly  Aristotelian  in  profession,  its  Aristotelianism,  a8 
has  been  recognised  by  an  increasing  number  of  experts  from 
the   time  o!    Leasing  downwards,    is    hopelessly   adulterated, 

,  Many  of  the  insertions  and  accretions  are  purely  arbitrary: 
others  come  from  a  combination  of  inability  to  forget,  and 
obstinate  refusal  frankly  to  recognise,  the  fact  that  the  case 
is  quite  a  different  case  from  that  which  Aristotle  was  diag- 
nosing. But,  by  the  time  at  least  when  the  creed  became 
triumphant,  a  new  Pope,  a  new  Court  of  Appeal,  has  been 
foisted  in,  styling  itself  Good  Sense,  Reason,  or  even  (though 
quite  Antiphysic)  Nature.  That  this  anti-Pope,  this  Antiphysis, 
was  partly  created  by  the  excesses  of  the  Euphuist-Gongoriat 
movements,  need   not   be  denied;   but  this  is  comparatively 

[irrelevant  We  have  traced  above,  in  almost  all  their  principal 
exponents,  the  curious,  and  sometimes  very  ludicrous,  attempt 
to  conciliate  that  furor  pocticus  which  the  ancients  had  never 
denied,  with  those  dictates  of  good  sense  which  the  ancients 
were  presumed  to  have  accepted  and  embodied.  A  professed 
satirist  could  evolve,  in  his  happiest  moments,  nothing  more 
comic  than  the  eirenicon  of  Mambrun,^  or,  rather,  than  his 
clinical  examination  of  the  poet  in  fury,  and  his  observation  of 
the  poet  in  his  right  mind. 

The  survey  of  the  development  of  this  phenomenon,  or  group 
of  phenomena,  in  different  countries,  requires  less  minuteness 
than  was  needed  in  the  last  luterchapter,  because  the  central 
stage  of  the  movement  is  both  of  less  importance  and  of  less 
complexity  than  the  beginnings  of  it:  but  it  is  essential  to 
the  scheme  of  these  Interchapters,  and  to  that  of  the  whole 
book,  that  some  such  survey  should  be  given. 

In  Italy,  as  we  have  seen,  the  results  of  the  period  were 
almost  insignificant — ^a  fact  no  doubt  connected  with,  though 

'  K  ntpra,  p,  26S, 
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in  no  sense  necessarily  caused  by,  the  declension  of  the  Italian 
creative  genius  after  Tasso.  We  have,  it  may  be  hoped,  estab- 
lished, by  the  slow  but  in*esistible  prtxiess  of  reciting  the  actual 
history » the  truth  that  no  cods  taut  ratio  exists  between  periods 
of  creation  and  periods  of  criticism — that  they  may  go  hand  in 
hand,  or  that  one  may  follow  the  other,  or  that  both  may  fail 
to  put  in  any  important  appearance,  as  Fate  and  metaphysical 
aid  may  determine.  This,  for  Italy,  was  a  period  of  the  last 
kind,  though  not  one  of  its  very  worst  examples.  The  Italians 
continued  both  to  play  at  criticism  in  their  Academies,  and  to 
accumulate  solid  though  second-hand  work  in  such  laboratories 
as  those  of  Aromatari  They  fought  out  the  half-mock  battle  of 
the  Ancients  and  Moderns,  as  became  them,  before  other  nations 
meddled  with  it:  and  they  still  maintained,  for  long,  though 
not  for  the  whole  time,  that  position  of  supremacy,  as  masters 
in  title  to  Europe,  which  the  great  achievements  of  the  precetU 
ing  century  had  given  them.  But  they  added  nothing  to  their 
claims,  and  by  degrees  the  supremacy  passed  from  them.* 

That  it  passed  to  France  is  an  accepted  truth,  and  like  most, 
though  not  all,  accepted  truths,  this  has  so  much  of  tlie  real 
quality  that  it  is  idle  to  cavil  at  iL  That  it  has  been  abused 
there  can  be  little  doubt — or  could  be  little  if  people  would  take 
the  small  trouble  necessary  to  ascertain  the  facts,  I  do  not 
know  who  tirst  invented  the  term  *' Gallo-Classic,**  which,  to 
judge  by  those  Rontgen  rays  which  the  reader  of  examination- 
pit  pers  can  apply,  has  sunk  deep  into  the  youthful  mind  of  this 
country.  It  is  a  bad  word,  I  have  taken  leave  to  call  it 
*'  question-begging,  clumsy,  and  incomplete,'*  before  now;  and  I 
repeat  those  epithets  with  a  fresh  emphasis  here*  It  begs  the 
question  whether  **  I talo- Classic"  would  not,  in  its  own  kind,  be 
the  properer  term  :  it  is  clumsy  because  the  two  parts,  of  it  are 
not  used  in  the  same  sense ;  and  it  is  incomplete  because  it  does 
not  intimate  that  much  beside  French  influence,  and  that  a  very 
peculiar  and  sophisticated  kind  of  Classical  influence,  went  to 


*  The  attitude  of  Milton  ftud  Dryden 
reipectively  illuitmtea  this  well.  There 
w«M  Bcarcely  more  than  twenty  jr^Mrt 
between  the  two  poeti.    But  MUton 


lookA  to  the  UaIiaub  fint,  if  not  aUo 
UAt,  atnrmg  the  modema,  fororitickm* 
Drydeo,  thuu^h  he  knowi  And  oitm 
them,  doee  noU 
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the  making  of  the  thing.  But  there  was  French  iDfluence :  and 
for  some  three-quarters  of  a  century  France  was  the  head  manu- 
factory in  which  Italian,  Classical,  and  other  ideas  were  toni  up 
and  remade  into  a  sort  of  critical  shoddy  with  which  (as  with 
other  French  shoddy  in  that  and  other  times)  Europe  was  rather 
too  eager  to  clothe  itself.  Some  pains  have  been  taken  in  the 
foregoing  Book  to  put  the  reader  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the 
real  rise,  progress,  and  history  of  French  criticism  of  the  Neo- 
classic*  type.  The  survey,  whatever  difference  may  exist  as  to 
its  justice  in  matter  of  opinion,  will  not,  I  think,  be  found  erring 
in  matters  of  fact :  and  it  will  show  that  the  position  usually 
accorded  to  BoUeau  requires  some  reconsideration.  But  Boileau 
was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  man  of  letters  who,  holding  these 
views,  devoted  himself  specially  and  definitely  to  the  expression 
of  them ;  and,  for  good  or  for  ill,  his  name  is  associated  with  the 
movement.  I  agree  with  Keats,^  who  here,  as  in  so  many  other 
matters,  came  right  by  genius.  Those  of  us  who  do  not  possess 
this  royal  key  can,  at  any  rate,  if  we  choose  to  take  the  trouble, 
come  right  by  knowledge. 

The  Quarrel  of  tlie  Ancients  and  Moderns — though  we  have 
spoken  hard  words  of  it — miglit  look  like  revolt  against  the 
tyranny  of  Despreaux,  and  it  undoubtedly  spread  seeds  of  the 
more  successful  revolution  which  followed ;  but  the  more  one 
studies  it,  the  more  one  sees  that  the  revolt  was  in  the  main 
unconscious.  As  we  have  partly  shown,  and  as  might  be  shown 
much  more  fully,  the  Moderns  were,  as  a  rule,  just  as  "  classical " 
in  their  ideas  as  the  Ancients.  They  were  as  incapable  of 
catholic  judgment ;  they  were  even  more  ignorant  of  literature 
as  a  whole ;  they  were  at  least  as  apt  to  introduce  non*literary 
criteria ;  they  were  as  much  under  the  obsession  of  the  Kind, 
the  Rule  (cast-iron,  not  leaden),  the  sweeping  generalisation. 
Too  commonly  the  thing  cornea  to  this — that  the  man  who  can 
conjugate  tupio  will  not  hear  of  anything  which  lessens  the 
importance  of  that  gift,  and  that  the  man  who  cannot  conjugate 
iupto  will  not  hear  of  any  virtue  attaching  to  it. 


J  **Neo-claMio**  itoelf  la  not  a  very 
*'  blessed  "  word  ;  but  it  has  been  long 
recogniaedf  mxd  tlie  objectiozis  to  it  &re 


maiiily  forniiJ* 

"  In  the  weU -known  and  ear] 
an  "Sleep and  Po«trj/* 
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Most  other  countries  require  little  notice  here.     The  Germans 

make  practically  no  figure ;  the  Dutch  confine  themBelves  to 
classical  study  and  the  popularisation  of  reviewing;  and  the 
Spaniards,  with  characteristic  indolence,  refuse  to  work  out  the 
interesting  problem  presented  to  them  by  the  recalcitrance  of 
their  national  drama  to  the  consecrated  ideas  of  the  general 
creed,  England  is  of  more  importance.  I  have  tried  to  show 
that  it  is  of  very  much  more ;  but  this  importance  belongs 
entirely  to  one  man.  This  one  man  in  his  time  played  many 
parts :  and  as  the  main  aim  of  literature  is  to  give  pleasure,  and 
to  produce  original  sources  thereof,  we  cannot  perhaps  say  that 
his  critical  part  was  the  greatest.  But  we  may  almost  say  that 
it  waa  the  most  important  We  can  iiuagine  English  literature 
without  the  poetry  of  Dryden ;  it  would  be  woluUy  impoverished, 
but  somebody  would  take  up  the  burden,  probably  before  Pope. 
Certainly  Pope  would  take  it  up,  though  with  much  more  to  do. 
But  English  criticism,  and,  what  is  more,  European  criticism  of 
the  best  and  most  fruitful  kind,  would  have  had,  if  Dryden  had 
been  absent,  to  seek  some  totally  new  source:  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  where  that  source  would  have  been  found.  There 
is  no  precedent— Lilius  Giraldus  and  Patrizzi  between  them 
might  have  produced  one  in  Italy,  but  it  is  of  the  highest 
significance  that  they  did  not — for  Dryden*s  peculiar  way  of 
shaking  diflerent  literatures  and  different  examples  of  literature 
together^  of  indicating  the  things  that  please  him  in  all,  and  of 
at  least  attempting  to  find  out  why  they  please  him.  It  is  this, 
not  his  parade  of  Rules,  and  his  gleanings  from  the  books,  that 
makes  his  critical  glory :  and  it  is  this  in  which,  among  critics 
up  to  his  own  time,  he  is  alone. 

Yet  even  he  does  parade  "  rules " ;  even  he  does  belaud 
Bapin,  and  Le  Bossu,  and  even  Rymer;  even  he  would  have 
been,  no  doubt,  quite  as  ready  to  take  the  oath  to  BoUeau  as 
he  was  nobly  determined  not  to  take  it  to  William.  His 
genius  is  recalcitrant  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  time ;  but  some- 
thing else  in  him  accepts  it.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  he 
never  indduhul  that  word  of  power  which  dissolves  all  the 
\  spells  of  Duessa  — "  Had  Aristotle  seen  our  plays  he  might 
I  have  changed  his  mind." 
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That,  however,  there  was,  at  any  rate  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  time,  much  blind,  and  even  a  little  conscious  revolt  against 
classicism,  independent  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  quarrel,  is 
not  to  be  wholly  denied.  I  have  hinted  doubts  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  regarding  the  Euphuist- Metaphysical  extravagances  in 
England,  Marinism  in  Italy,  Gongorism  in  Spain,  and  the 
fantastic  and  *' precious"  fancies  which  mark  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIIL  and  the  Fronde  in  France,  as  either  deliberate 
reactions  against  classicism,  or  abortive  births  and  false  dawns 
of  Romance,  They  are  in  almost  every  case  direct  results  of 
the  Romantic  or  mediieval  aide  of  the  earlier  Renaissance — 
last  things,  not  first  But,  by  the  end  of  the  century,  they 
were  almost  everywhere  got  well  under;  though  in  Spain, 
their  greatest  stronghold,  it  was  not  till  the  eighteenth  century 
itself  was  some  way  advanced  that  Luziin  administered  the 
critical  vii^ricorde,  or,  if  we  must  use  the  language  of 
the  country,  played  despc^ador  to  them.  Any  otlier  inter- 
pretation of  the  phenomena  seems  to  me  to  distort  them  and 
make  them  unintelligible,  while  the  procession  of  the  Meta- 
physical from  the  Spenserian  stage,  of  Marinism  from  Tasso, 
of  Gongorism  from  the  great  Spanish  age,  and  of  the  French 
extravagants  from  the  Spaniards  and  Marino,  working  not  a 
little  on  the  Pk^iade  itself,  is  natural,  historical,  and  con- 
sistent with  logic.  But  these  very  facts  prepare  and  lead  up 
to  the  triumph  of  Neo-Classicism. 

By  dint,  howeverj  of  these  actions  and  interactions,  there  was 
,'  actually  evolved^  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  a  sort  of  false 
Florimel  or  Duessa,  who  was  called  Taste.  She  was  rather  a 
Protean  Goddess,  and  reflected  the  knowledge  or  the  want  of  it, 
the  real  taste  or  the  want  of  it,  possessed  by  her  priests  and 
worshippers.  The  Taste  of  Dryden  and  the  Taste  of  Rymer 
are  two  totally  different  things;  there  is  even  a  very  con- 
aideiable  difference  between  tbe  taste  of  Ht^delin  and  the  taste 
of  Bouhours,  But  in  all  save  the  very  happiest  minds  the 
Taste  of  this  time,  as  far  as  Poetry  is  concerned  almost 
wholly,  and  to  a  great  extent  as  regards  prose,  is  vitiated  by 
all  manner  of  mistaken  assumptions,  polluted  by  all  manner  of 
foolish  and  hurtful  idolatries.     There  is  the  Idol  of  the  Kind 
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which  haa  been  noticed ;  the  Idol  of  the  Quality ;  the  Idol  of 
Good  Sense,  the  most  devouring  of  all.^  It  is  agreed,  and  agreed 
very  pardonably,  that  it  is  not  well  to  write 

*^  And  periwig  with  anow  the  baldpate  woodfl." 

Bat  the  baser  folk  go  on  from  this — and  all  but  the  ver)^  noblest 
have  some  difficulty  in  preventing  themselves  from  going  on — to 
think  that  a  man  should  not  write 

^*  The  tn tilt itudi nous  seas  iBcarnadine." 

There  is  a  sense,  and  a  very  proper  sense,  that,  in  a  certain 
general  way,  style  must  suit  subjects ;  that  you  ought  not  to 
write  to  a  Child  of  Quality,  aged  five,  as  you  would  do  to  Queen 
Anne,  aged  titty.*  But  this  topples  over  into  the  most  absurd 
limitations,  so  that,  a  little  later  than  our  actual  time,  we  shall 
find  Pope  taking  modest  credit  to  himself  with  Spence  for  that, 
though  Virgil  in  his  Pastorals  "  has  sometimes  six  or  eight  lines 
together  ihcU  are  epic**  he  had  been  so  scrupulous  as  ** scarce 
ever  to  have  two  together,  even  in  the  Messiah"  Indeed  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  tiud  a  better  redudia  ad  (dmirdum  of  Neo- 
Claasicism  than  this.  You  lay  down  (as  we  saw  long  ago  that 
Servius  did  lay  it  down),  from  a  general  induction  of  the 
practice  of  a  particular  poet,  such  and  such  a  rule  about 
Virgil*3  styles  in  his  various  works.  Then  you  turn  this 
individual  observation  into  a  general  rule.  And  then  you  go 
near  to  find  fault  with  the  very  poet  from  whom  you  have 
derived  it  because  he  does  not  always  observe  it — as  if  his 
unquestionable  exceptions  had  not  as  much  authority  as  his 
supposed  rules.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  this  fallacy 
derives  colour  and  support  from  the  false  Good  Sense,  the 
Pseudo-Reason.  The  induction  from  practice  is  hitched  on  to 
Beason  so  as  to  become  a  deduction  and  a  demonstration,  and 


^  Porhftpfl  there  i«  not  a  more  un- 
happy gibe  in  literature  (which  haa 
many  mich)  than  that  ib  The  Jiehear$al 
on  BayoB,  who  ia  mode  to  say  that 
*'  Spirit*  muat  not  b©  confined  to  talk 
oeuae.**  They  oertamly  mvmt  not ; 
even  Addlion  {Sp.^  419)  admits  that 


**  their  eenae  ought  to  be  a  tittle  c^a- 
eotcured"  There  ii  much  virtue  in 
this  **diiicolour/' 

'It  may  be  loid  that  thu  woa  later. 
But  Prior  wot  a  man  of  ihirt^-nx  in 
17CM}. 
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once  established  as  that,  you  deduce  from  it  anjthiDg  you  like. 
Meanwhile  Good  Sense,  as  complaisant  to  the  critic  as  stem  to 
the  victim  of  his  criticism,  will  approve  or  disapprove  anything 
that  you  choose  to  approve  or  disapprove,  will  set  her  seal  to 
any  arbitrary  decision,  any  unjust  or  purblind  whim,  and  can 
only  be  trusted  with  certainty  to  set  her  face  invariably  against 
the  highest  poetry,  and  often  against  certain  kinds  not  so  high.^ 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  Dryden 
and  somewhat  later  Fontenelle  (see  next  Book),  hardly  any 
critics  of  the  time  achieve,  with  any  success,  the  highest  function 
of  the  true  critic  of  literature^  the  discovery  and  celebration  of 
beautiful  literary  things.  It  is  not  their  business,  or  their  wish, 
to  set  free  the  "  lovely  prisoned  soul  of  Eucharis/*  If  Eucharis 
will  get  a  ticket  from  the  patronesses  of  the  contemporary 
Almack*s,  and  dress  herself  in  the  prescribed  uniform,  and  come 
up  for  judgment  with  the  proper  courtesy,  they  will  do  her  such 
justice  as  Minerva  has  euabled  them  to  do;  but  if  not,  not. 
Sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  the  immortal  Person  of  Quality 
who  took  the  trouble  to  get  Spenser  into  order  ^)  they  will  good- 
naturedly  endeavour  to  give  her  a  better  chance,  poor  thing ! 
But  they  will  never  kiss  the  Daughter  of  Hippocrates  on  the 
mouth,  and  receive  the  reward  thereto  appropriated.^ 

That,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  observable,  throughout  the  cen- 
tury, a  certain  interpenetration  of  the  older  and  more  Eomautic 
spirit — in  the  creative  work  chiefly,  but  even  there  dying  down, 


1  Yet  it  ia  not  fur  the  twentieth 
oetltui^  to  throw  stones  at  the  leveu- 
teentb,  till  we  leave  oQ*  laying  down 
rules  of  our  own  manufacture  for  still 
earlier  agea,  and  reproving  Marlowe 
and  the  youthful  Shakespeare  for  being 
"  too  lyrical  "  in  tragedy. 

*  See  8peti$tr  Hedivifyin,  Laodon^ 
1686-87.  The  Person  of  Quality  "de- 
livers" Speuaer  **ia  Heroickoumbere/* 
ae  per  sample — 

"  tlien  to  th»  lady  gallfttit  ArUiur  said, 
AH  grief  repeftt«d  ia  more  gderoui  mjule/' 

Thia  w  "what  SpenBer  ought  to  have 
been  instead  of  what  ia  to  be  found  in 


him  Bell.'* 

^  Dryden  and  Fontenelle  themselves 
arc  of  course  not  quite  sinleaa.  The  latter 
(v.  infra,  p.  505)  projjoaes  emendations 
in  the  niagnilicent  couplet  which  he  ctt-ea 
from  SaifU-Louit ;  and  Dryden,,  let  u» 
say,  does  not  improve  Shake«r>eare  and 
Chaucer.  But  it  was  on  Shakespeare 
and  Chaucer  as  they  were,  not  as  he 
traveslled  tliem  for  popular  uae,  that 
Dryden  pasded  the  immurtal  eulogies ; 
&nd  Fontenelle  thought  that  the  couplet 
even  aa  it  Btood  "  might  eaaily  not  have 
been  found  by  distinguiahed  poets,'* 
which  h  from  him  equivalent  to  a  blare 
of  superktives  from  our  modern  critics. 
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itt  the  critical  overmastered  from  the  first,  and  less  and  less 
perceptible, — this  opinion  will  meet  with  no  contradiction  here, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  strongest  support.  All  the 
eccentric  phenomena,  as  they  may  be  called,  which  have 
been  noticed  from  Euphuism  to  Gongorism,  are  symptoms  of 
this  on  the  larger  scale ;  and  other  things^ — the  fancy  of  Chape* 
lain  himself  for  the  Romances,  the  lingering  attraction  which 
Gongorism  exercises  even  on  such  a  man  as  Bouhours^ — confirm 
it  Yet  even  this  was,  as?  has  been  said,  steadily  dying  down ; 
and  by  the  end  of  the  century  the  old  Phoenix  was  nearly  in 
ashes,  though  the  new  bird  was  to  take  slow  rebirth  from  them. 
I  am  myself  inclined  to  think  that  the  signs  of  Romantic 
leaning  in  Dryden  belong  to  the  new,  not  to  the  old,  chapter 
of  symptcjnis;  and  that  in  this  way  England,  the  last,  save 
perhaps  Spain,  to  give  up,  was  the  Hrst  to  feel  again  for,  the 
standard  of  Romanticism.  But  in  this  Dryden  was  in  advance, 
not  merely  of  all  his  countrymen,  but  of  all  Europe ;  and  he 
did  not  himself  definitely  raise  any  flag  of  revolt.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  always  supposed  himself  to  be,  and  sometimes  was, 
arguing  for  a  reasonable  and  liberal  Classicism. 

It  was  not  in  Hippancy,  but  in  logical  connection  with  the 
present  subject,  that  attention  was  drawn  above  ^  to  a  certain 
aporia  of  Tassonis  on  the  admitted  lovesomeneas,  body  and 
soul,  of  le  donne  hrutie,  and  on  the  tricks  which  bntttezza  and 
hellezm  play  to  each  other.  If  that  ingenious  poet  and  polemic 
had  but  pushed  his  inquiries  a  little  further,  and  extended  them 
in  purview  as  well  as  lineally,  he  might  have  come  to  great 
things  in  criticism.  It  might,  for  instance,  have  struck  him 
whether  the  accepted  notions  of  literary  beauty  were  not 
peculiarly  like  those  of  physical  beauty,  which  were  also  those 
of  his  century.  These  laws  laid  it  down  that  "  from  the  chin  to 
the  pit  betwixt  the  collar-bones  there  must  be  two  lengths  of  the 
nose,"  that  the  whole  figure  must  be  "  ten  faces  high,"  and  that  **  the 
inside  of  the  arm,  from  the  place  where  the  muscle  disappears  to 
the  middle,  is  four  noses";  while  the  careful  calculators  noted 
all  the  while  with  dismay  that  both  the  Apollo  Belvidere  and 
the  Medicean  Venus  set  these  proportions  at  the  moat  god- 

1  R  325. 
VOL.   IL  2  D 
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like  defiance.^  He  would  (or  he  might)  have  observed  that, 
just  as  when  yoii  have  settled  exactly  what  a  bella  donna  must 
not  have,  there  is  apt  to  sail,  or  slip,  ioto  the  room  somebody 
with  that  particular  characteristic  to  whom  you  become  a  hope- 
less slave,  so*  when  yon  have  settled  the  qualifications  of  the 
drama  with  the  infallibility  of  H^delin,  and  those  of  the  Epic 
with  the  finality  of  Le  Bossii,  there  comes  you  out  some  impud- 
ent production  which  is  an  admirable  poem,  while  tlie  obedient 
begettings  of  your  rules  are  worthless  rubbish.  Tassoni,  I  say, 
might  have  done  this;  he  seems  to  have  had  quite  the  temper 
to  do  it;  but  he  did  it  not  It  was  doubtless  with  him,  as  with 
others,  a  case  of  Bi  terrcnt  et  Jupiter  hostia — the  gods  of  iJieir 
world  and  their  time  forbade  them. 

But  the  angry  gods  were  not  wholly  able  to  maintain  their 
anger ;  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  century,  in  that  Quarrel  of 
the  Ancients  and  Moderns  which,  for  all  its  irritating  i^jiora- 
tmn£s  ekju'kif  did  certainly  assist  in  the  discussion  of  general 
aesthetic  problems,  we  find,  among  other  glimpses,  an  advance, 
though  only  a  partial  advance,  on  this  suggestion  of  the  Pen- 
$i€j*i.  Perrault,  who  doubtless  knew  Tassoni  (one  of  his  brothers 
had  translated  the  &ixhia\  has  a  curious  passage  on  the  diver- 
sity of  the  forms  of  feminine  beauty.  He  had,^  he  says,  visited 
the  gallery  of  a  connoisseur  who  hiid  collected  portraits  of  the 
most  famous  bean  ties  of  Europe  for  a  century  past.  There  were 
not  two  of  the  same  type  of  loveliness;  and  of  the  spectators 
there  were  not  two  who  fixed  on  the  same  portrait  as  the  most 
beautiful  But  Perrault,  though  he  has  had  this  glimpse  of  the 
true  path  opened  up  to  him,  does  not  dare  pursue  it.  He  is  as 
convinced  as  the  rest  of  them  that  you  can  reduce  ideas  of 
beauty  to  a  minimum  which  is  always  invariable,  though  you 
may  add  others  which  vary ;  and  he  is  perfectly  arbitrary  in  his 
admissions  and  exclnsious  of  these  bitten  He  hates  Gothic 
architecture ;  it  may  be  strongly  snspected  that  he  would  fall 
far  short  of  Chapelain  in  appreciating  Eomance,  for  all  his  fairy 
tales.    His  criticisms  of  the  Ancients  belie  his  theory  itself;  for 

^  See  the  whole   nltisurd  scheme  in       tup.,  xvii.  429). 
the    ttppeodii  -  matter    to     Diydcn's  ^  Paralleled  ii.  45  ;    cf.   Rig»ult,   p. 

Traoftlatioa   of   Du    Fresnoy   (rd.   ci£.       187. 
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he  will  not  open  his  eyes  to  see  the  beauty  of  their  peculiarity. 
His  remarks  on  Homer  are  pitiable.  My  always  estimable  and 
not  seldom  admirable  predecessor,  Blair,  was  no  doubt  sadly 
*'  left  to  himself"  when  he  selected,^  as  the  awful  example  of  a 
man  of  bad  taste,  the  person  who  said  that  Homer  was  no 
better  than  **some  old  tale  of  chivalry,"  But  Perrault,  I  fear, 
is  a  more  terrible  spectacle  when  he  says  that  none  of  the  Three 
Tragedians  will  bear  comparison  with  Corneille  (and  I  think  I 
may  claim  the  merit  of  not  undervaluing  Corneille),  that  no- 
body but  professed  scholars  can  read  Aristophanes,  and  that 
Ovid  is  the  inferior  of  Benserade.  When  we  read  these  things 
— and  except  in  Fontenelle,  the  eternal  exception,  they  are  to 
be  found  in  every  espouser  of  the  Modern  side,  just  as  the  cor- 
responding absurdities  are  to  be  found  in  every  defender  of  the 
Ancients^ — there  is  nothing  to  say  but  "  This  ia  all  out  of  focus. 
Both  of  you  see  men  as  trees  walking." 

A  summary  of  the  whole  merits  and  defects  of  neo-classicism 
must  again  be  postponed ;  though  with  no  further  prorogation 
than  to  the  end  of  the  next  Book  and  the  present  volume.  As 
for  the  special  defects  of  this  special  period  we  have  said  enough  ; 
and  we  may  conclude  this  Interchapter  with  a  glance  at  its 
special  merits.  They  are  partly  of  a  negative  kind,  but  they 
certainly  exist.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
was  no  code  of  criticism  at  all;  in  the  sixteenth  century  only 
a  growing  approach  to  one,  though  the  approach  had  become 
very  near  at  the  last.  Some  outbreaks  of  heterodoxy — the  last 
stand  of  Bomance  for  tlie  time — liadi  as  usually  happens,  drawn 
the  orthodox  together,  had  made  them  sign  a  detinite,  or  almost 
definite,  instryment  or  confession*  Just  or  unjust,  adequate  or 
inadequate,  even  consistent  or  inconsistent,  as  it  may  be,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  very  searching  and  all-inspecting  logic, 
the  neo-claasicism  of  the  late  seventeenth  century  was  a  thing 
about  which  there  could  be  no  mistake.  It  knew  its  own  mind  t 
about  everything  which  it  chose  to  consider,  and  valiantly  shut  / 
its  eyes  to  everything  which  it  chose  to  ignore.  For  a  time — a  I 
short  time  only,  of  course,  for  the  triumph  of  a  religion  is 
always  the  signal  for  the  appearance  of  a  heresy — the  majority  of 

*  K  infra,  p.  468. 
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\  people  had  not  much  more  doubt  about  what  was  the  proper  thing 
I  to  believe  in  and  admire  in  literature,  than  they  had  about  the 
multiplication  table.     It  became  passible — and  it  was  done,  as 
me  shall  see,  first  in  Italy,  then  elsewhere — to  write  real  literary 
Ibistories:  it  became  still  more  easily  possible  to  criticise  new 
books  on  a  certain  basis  of  accepted  postulates.     And  it  is  by  no 
mlBans  certain  that  this  provisional  orthodoxy  was  not  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  growth  of  the  new  study  of  Esthetic, 
which,  though  it  has  done  criticism  harm  as  well  as  good,  has 
certainly  done  it  good  as  well  as  harm, 

!Nor  is  it  possible  to  deny  tiiat  there  was  something  to  admire 
in  the  creed  itself,  It  w^as  weakest — it  was  in  fact  exceedingly 
[  weak — on  the  poetical  side ;  but  the  world  happened  to  have 
I  accumulated  a  remarkably  good  stock  of  poetry  in  the  last  two 
j  centuries  or  so,  and  a  fallow,  or  a  cessation  of  manufacture,  was 
not  undesirable.  Prose,  on  the  other  hand,  had  never  been  got 
into  proper  order  in  the  vernaculars ;  and  it  was  urgently  de- 
sirable that  it  should  be  so  got.  The  very  precepts  of  the 
classical  creed  which  were  most  mischievous  in  poetry  were 
sovereign  for  prose.  Here  also  they  might  hinder  the  develop- 
ment of  eccentric  excellence ;  but  it  was  not  eccentric  excellence 
that  was  wanted.  Unjust  things  have  been  said  about  the 
poetry  of  the  Augustan  ages ;  just  things  may  be  said  against 
the  criticism  which  mainly  controlled  that  poetry.  But  it  is 
hardly  excessive  to  say  that  every  precept — not  purely  metrical 
— contained  in  the  Arts  of  Boileau  and  of  Pope,  is  just  and  true 
for  Prose.  You  may  fly  in  the  face  of  almost  every  one  of  these 
precepts  and  be  the  better  poet  for  it ;  fly  in  the  face  of  almost 
any  one  of  them  in  prose,  and  you  must  have  extraordinary 
genius  if  you  do  not  rue  it. 

Even  as  to  poetry  itself  some  defence  may  be  made.  This 
poetry  needed  these  rules;  or  rather,  to  speak  more  critically, 
these  rules  expressed  the  spirit  of  this  poetry.  The  later  and 
weaker  metaphysicals  in  England,  and  fantasts  in  JFrance,  the 
Marinists  and  Gongorists  in  Spain  and  Italy,  had  shown  what 
happens  when  Furor  [vere]  Poeticiis  ceases  to  ply  the  oars,  and 
Good  Sense  has  not  come  to  take  the  helm.  It  is  pretty  certain 
that  if  this  criticism  had  not  ruled  we  should  not  have  had  good_ 
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or  great  Bomanticjoetrx^j.  we  should  at  best  have  had  (to  take 
England)  a  few  more  Dyers  and  Lady  Winchelseas.  But  if  it 
had  not  ruled  we  should  have  had  a  less  perfect  Pope  and  less 
presentable  minorities  of  this  kind,  and  have  been  by  no  means 
consoled  by  a  supply  of  eighteenth-century  Clevelands.  Once 
more,  the  period  has  the  criticism  that  it  wants,  the  criticism 
that  will  enable  it  to  give  us  its  own  good  things  at  their  own 
best,  and  to  keep  ofif  things  which  must  almost  certainly  have 
been  bad. 
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The  death  of  Dryden  puoetuates,  with  an  exactness  not  often 
attainable  in  literarj^  history,  the  division  between  seventeenth- 
and  eighteenth'Century  literature  in  England.^   In  general  letters 


)  An  iniereeitiDg  monograph  od  our 
mibject,  b«fore  Mid  after  1700,  la  Hen* 
Paul  H&meliuA'n  Die  Kritik  in  der 
Enrjl,  LUtTixtur  dtM  17  und  18  Jahr- 
Kundertt  { Leipatc,  1 897 ).  I  wms  able,  Mt 
1  alwftya  prefer  to  do,  to  pjwtpoDe  the 
reading  of  thk  tili  I  bud  finlehed  the 


Engliib  p«rt  of  tbis  volume^  and  1  do 
not  think  I  owe  Herr  Hameliua  much* 
1  am  all  the  more  glad  t/^»  find  that  we 
agree  on  the  Romantic  element  in  Dry- 
den  (though  not  ait  to  Uiat  in  Dexmii), 
and  a«  to  reducing  the  importuioe  of 
FVeiDch  influence  in  England. 
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it  is  succeeded — not  at  all  immediately— by  the  great  school  of 
CHikUm      Q^^^^  Anne  men.     In  criticism  ^  one  of  the  greatest 
tu  Pryden's  of  these,  a  special  pupil  of  Drj^den,  takes  up  the 
*^  running  at  this  interval^  and  others  a  little  later; 

but  the  succession  is  steadily  maintained,  Dennis,  an  ud- 
happily  belated  person,  continues  his  exercitations;  but  has 
very  much  the  worse  fortune^  critical  as  well  as  pecuniary,  in 
his  later  days.  And  in  the  very  year  of  the  death  there  appears 
an  egregious  work — extremely  popular,  maleficently  powerful 
beyond  all  doubt  throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  and  now 
chiefly  known  to  non  -  experts  iu  our  days  by  the  humorous 
contradiction  which  gave  its  author's  name  to  Shelley^  and 
by  the  chance  which  made  a  literary  connection,  towards  the 
very  end  of  its  period  of  influence,  between  three  such  extra- 
ordinarily assorted  persons  as  Afra  Behn,  Bysshe  himself,  and 
William  Blake.^ 

Edward  Bysshe's-^r^  of  English  Fmtty^  puts  the  eighteenth- 
century  theory  of  this  an  with  a  rigour  and  completeness  which 
,       can  only  be  attributed  either  to  something  like  genius. 
Art  of       or  to  a  wonderful  and  complete  absence  of  it.     His 
Eogliah      Eides  for  Making  ETiglish  Verse  are  the  first  part 
of  the  book  in  order,  but  much  the  least  in  bulk. 
Then  follow,  first  a  collection  of  "  the  most  natural  and  sublime 
thoughts  of  the  best  English  poets,"  or,  iu  other  words,  an 
anthology,  reasoned  under  headings,  from  poets  of  the  seven- 


*  The  exoesstvely  rare  FaHiavwnt  of 
OrUiet  (LondoD,  1702),  a  copy  of  which 
haa  been  kindly  lent  rae  by  Mr  Gregory 
Smith,  is  more  of  what  tt  calk  itself, 
a  "  baoter,"  thoD  of  a  eerioufl  com- 
poaition.  But  it  counecte  itaelf  not 
obscurely  vrith  the  Collier  quarrel. 

^  See  Mr  SwioburDe^a  Wiilutm  Blake, 
[K  130  not*,  for  the  sorUa  BifSEhiame  of 
Blake  and  hia  wife. 

'  My  copy  i«  the  Third  Edition, 
"  with  large  improvementa,*'  London, 
1708.  Some  put  the  first  at  1702,  not 
1700.  Before  By»»he,  Joshua  Pi>ole,  & 
Bchoolmastefi  had  given  posthumously 
<1667:    1  have  ed.  2,  London,  1677), 


with  a  nhort  dedication  aud  a  curioua 
verte  proem  of  his  own,  and  an  Institu- 
lian  signed  J.  D*,  The  £ntili»h  Par^ 
nagsus.  This  contains  a  double  gradua 
of  epithets  aod  pa«aages  (the  auihon 
D allied  only  in  a  general  liat),  aD 
"Alphabet  of  [Rhyming]  MaDo«yl- 
lables,"  ttud  some  "Forms  of  Compli- 
meot,"  kc.  The  In«tU\Uifm  stoutly  de- 
fends "  Rhythm  "  [t.<r.,  rhyme],  noticea 
Sidney,  Daniel,  Puttenhom,  kc, ,  shortly 
defines  Kinda,  objects  to  excessive  en- 
jarobment  (note  the  time,  1657)  and 
to  p<)ly syllables,  but  is  densible  if  rather 
general  and  scrappy. 
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teentb  century,  extending  to  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages ; 
and  last  a  Dictionary  of  Rhymes.  The  "  best  English  poets "  • 
may  be  useful  to  give  in  a  note.*  The  Dictionary  is  preceded 
by  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  including  one  important  historic- 
ally, **  Ehyme  is  %  a//  allowed  to  be  the  chief  ornament  of 
versification  in  the  modern  languages,"  The  killing  frost  which 
had  fallen  on  the  flowers  of  Elizabethan  poetry  had  killed  one 
weed  at  any  rate — the  craze  against  rhyme. 

The  Rules  are  preceded  by  a  partly  apologetic  Preface,  which 
disclaims  any  wish  to  furnish  tools  to  poetasters,  and  puts  the 
work  *'  under  the  awful  guard  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare, 
Milton  [note  that  this  was  before  Addison's  critique],  Dryden, 
&c.'*  The  keynote  is  struck,  in  the  very  first  sentence  of  the 
text,  with  that  uncompromisiiigness  which  makes  one  rather 
admire  Bysehe.  *'  The  Structure  of  our  verses,  whether  blank 
or  in  rhyme,  consists  in  a  certain  number  of  syllaUes;  not  in 
feet  composed  of  long  and  short  syllables,  as  the  verse  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans/'  And  he  adds  that,  though  some  ingenious 
persons  formerly  puzzled  themselves  in  prescribing  rules  for 
the  quantity  of  Eoglish  syllables,  and  composed  verses  by  the 
measure  of  dactyls  and  spondees,  yet  that  design  is  now  wholly 
exploded.  In  other  w^ords,  he  cannot  conceive  classical  feet 
witljout  classical  arrangement  of  feet 

"  Our  poetry  admits,  for  the  most  part,  of  but  three  sorts  of 
verses,  those  of  10,  8,  and  7  syllables.  Those  of  4,  6.  9,  U,  12, 
and  1 4  are  generally  employed  in  masks  and  operas/*  But  1 2 
and  14  may  be  used  in  Heroic  verse  with  grace.  Accent  must 
be  observed ;  and  the  Pause  mud  be  at  or  near  the  middle, 
though  in  Heroics  it  may  be  at  the  3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th,  or  7tli 
syllable,  determined  by  the  seat  of  the  accent  Still,  pauses  at 
the  3rd  and  7th  must  be  used  sparingly.  The  2nd  and  8  th 
"can  produce  no  true  harmony*';  and  he  seems  to  have  refused 


'  AcMison,  Atterbury,  iSoBiamont  and 
FJefccher,  Aim  Behn,  BJackmore,  Tom 
BruH-n,  BuckingbAm,  Clevekiul,  Con- 
jtrore,  Cowley,  Creech,  DavonttUt  (2), 
Deoham,  t^eunift,  Dumei,  Drydeii» 
Duke,  Giirtb,  H&lifftX,  Uiii^'ey,  Sir 
R.    Howard,   Hitdibrat^   Jonaon^    Lee, 


Milton,  Mu%ra¥«,  Oldham,  Otwiy, 
Prior,  RatcUff,  Rocbe«t«r»  Eosoooimoo, 
RowQ,  S^Upy,  Shnkeapeare,  Bouthtinif 
S|>r«t,  Stafford^  Stepu«y»  Suckliiig» 
TaU,  Walsh,  Waller,  Wycherley^  aud 
Yalden .  Obftcrve  t  bat  «o  oon  -  dra  ma  tic 
poet  earlier  than  Cowley  i»  admitted. 
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to  contemplate  anything  so  awful  as  a  pause  at  the  Ist  or  9th* 
After  decasyllables,  octosyllables  are  commonest.  As  for  lines 
of  9  and  1 1  syllables,  '*  with  the  accent  on  the  last  [i.e,,  ana- 
pcestic  measures],  the  disagreeableness  of  their  measure  has 
wholly  excluded  them  from  serious  subjects/*  The  refining 
effected  since  the  days  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  aod  other  ancient 
poets  consists  especially  in  the  avoidance  of  the  concourse  of 
vowels  and  in  the  rigid  elision  of  the  article^  the  contraction  of 
preterperfect  tenses  (*'  amaz'dj'  not  "  amazed  "),  the  rejection  of 
alliteration  (an  instance  in  Dryden  is  apologised  for),  of  split- 
ting words  closely  connected  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  and  of 
polysyllables. 

And  a  very  large  number  of  minute  rules  follow,  the  one 
guiding  principle  of  which  is  to  reduce  every  line  to  its 
ayllabic  minimum,  never  allowing  trisyllabic  substitution. 

The  book,  base  and  mechanical  as  it  may  seem,  is  of  the 
first  historical  importance  It  will  be  seen,  even  from  these 
few  extracts,  that  the  excellent  Bysshe  has  no  doubts,  no  half- 
lights.  The  idea,  which  we  have  seen  crystallising  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  that  English  poetry  is  as  strictly  and 
inexorably  syllabic  as  French,  and  much  more  so  than  Greek 
or  Latin,  is  here  put  in  its  baldest  crudity,  Bysshe  will  have 
no  feet  at  all :  and  no  other  division  within  the  line  but  at  the 
pause,  which  is  to  be  as  centripetal  as  possible,  like  the  French 
caesura.  It  follows  from  this  that,  except  the  feminine  or  double 
ending,  which  is  allowed  ostensibly  as  a  grace  to  rhymes,  though 
also  in  blank  verse,  nothing  extra  to  the  ten,  the  eight,  or 
whatever  the  line-norm  may  be,  is  permitted  on  any  account. 
Articles,  prepositions  that  will  stand  it,  pronouns,  are  to  be 
rigidly  elided ;  weak  or  short  syllables  in  the  interior  of  words 
must  be  slurred  out.  There  is  (only  that  Bysshe  will  not  have 
even  the  name  of  foot)  no  room  for  a  trisyllabic  foot  anywhere^ 
in  what  he  equally  rehises  to  call  iambic  or  trochaic  verse* 

But  what  is  more  startling  still  is  that  trisyllabic  feet  dis- 
appear, not  merely  from  the  octosyllable  and  the  heroic,  but 
from  English  prosody,  or  are  admitted  only  to  "  Compc»sitions 
for  Musick  and  the  lowest  sort  of  burlesque."  Dryden  might 
have  written,  "After  the  pangs  of  a  desperate  lover'*;  Prior 
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might  be  writing  "Dear  Chloe,  how  blubbered  is  that  pretty 
face":  but  Bysshe  sternly  averts  his  face  from  them. 

Now,  if  this  astonishing  impoverishraeot  of  English  poetry 
had  been  the  isolated  crotchet  of  a  pedant  or  a  poetaster,  it 
would  at  most  deserve  notice  in  a  note.  But  it  was  uothing 
of  the  kind.  "He/*  this  insignificant  person,  *Vsaid  it'*:  they 
went  and  did  it  It  expressed  the  actual  poetic  practice  of 
serious  poets  from  Pope  to  Goldsmith;  and  it  expressed  the 
deliberate  theoretic  creed  of  such  a  critic  aa  Johnson.  The 
contrary  practice  of  the  great  old  poets  was  at  best  a  **  licence," 
at  worst  a  '*  fault,"  What  had  actually  happened  to  French^ — 
that  it  had  been  reduced  to  the  iamb — what  Oascoigne  had 
lamented  and  protested  against,  long  before,  was  here  threatened 
— or  rather,  with  bland  ignoring,  even  of  threat,  laid  down — as 
the  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  law  of  English.  The 
whole  eighteenth  century  did  not,  indeed,  go  the  entire  length 
of  Bysshe.  Prior — it  is  his  everlasting  glory  in  English  poeti- 
cal history — took  care  of  that,  and  not  only  saved  anapaestic 
cadence  for  us,  but  made  it  more  jjopular  than  ever*  But 
the  eighteenth  century  continued,  charmingly  as  it  wrote  them, 
to  be  a  little  ashamed  of  its  anapaests,  to  write  them  affectedly 
as  a  relaxation,  if  not  even  a  derogation — to  indulge  in  them 
(just  aa  it  might  indulge  in  leap -frog  with  wig  and  long- 
skirted  coat  laid  aside)  avowedly  for  a  frolic.  And  about  the 
decasyllable  —  not  quite  so  rigidly  about  the  octosyllable — 
it  accepted  Bysshe  almost  without  a  protest.  All  the  infinite 
variety  of  true  English  prosody,  all  the  gliding  or  melting 
trochees,  all  the  passion  and  throb  which  trisyllabic  feet  give 
to  iambic  verse,  were  sacrificed,  all  freedom  of  pause  was  re- 
linquished, and  the  decasyllable  tramped,  the  octosyllable 
tripped,  as  regularly  and  aa  monotonously  as  a  High  Dutch 
grenadier  or  a  Low  Dutch  clock, 

Bysshe  had  been  frankly  formal ;  it  is  not  a  small  merit  in 
him  that  he  knew  what  he  had  to  do  and  did  it :  but  persons 
who  were  little  if  at  all  above  him  in  taste  or  in 
intellect  aflected  to  despise  him  for  this,  and  Mr 
Charles  Gildon  in  his  Complete  Art  of  Poetry}  published  a  few 

»  London,  1718. 
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years  later,  is  very  high  and  mighty  with  Bysahe*  As  far 
himself  he  does  not  tliink  that  Poetry  consists  even  in  *'  colour- 
ing," but  in  Design :  and  he  hashes  up  liis  French  originals 
into  some  would  -  be  modish  dialogues,  in  which  ladies  of 
fashion  attack  and  defend  poetry  on  the  old  lines,  before  he 
nmefi  to  minuter  recommendations.  These  differ  chiefly  from 
3ys8he's  in  that  they  are  wordier,  less  peremptory,  and  given 
to  substitute  the  vagueness  of  the  journalist  for  the  precision  of 
the  schoolmaster.  Nor  was  this  by  any  means  Gildon*s  only 
contribution  to  criticism*  Among  the  others  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  is  an  anonymous  and  undated,  but  apparently  not 
doubtful,  rifacinwnto  of  Langbaine,*  which  is  curious  as  an 
example  of  peim  du  talton.  Gildon  (who  has  employed  his 
own  or  some  other  "  careful  hand  '*  to  give  himself  an  ingeni- 
ously, because  not  extravagantly,  complimentary  notice  in  the 
Appendix)  serves  Langbaine  in  Liingbaine's  own  fashion ;  and, 
not  contented  with  reversing  his  judgments,  indulges  freely  in 
such  phrases  as  "Mr  Langbain  mistakes,"  "those  scurrilous 
and  digressory  remarks  with  which  Mr  Langbain  has  be- 
spattered him  [Drydeo]/'  &c.  The  book  is  in  the  maiu  biblio- 
graphic and  biographic  rather  than  critical. 

A  name  which  has  something  to  do  with  criticism,  and 
which  associates  itself  naturally  with  those  of  Dennis  and 
Gildon  in  the  regiment  of  Pope's  victims,  is  that 
of  Leonard  Welsted,  who  in  1712  published  a 
translation  of  Longinus,  "  with  some  remarks  on  the  English 
Poets"  Welsted's  translation,  whetfjer  made  directly  from  the 
Greek  or  not,^  is  readable  enough,  and  his  alternative  title, 
'*A  treatise  on  the  Sovereign  Perfection  of  Writing"  is  not 
unhappy.  Neither  are  his  Preface  and  his  appended  *'  Remarks  " 
contemptible.  He  can  appreciate  not  merely  Milton  but 
Spenser ;  is  (how  unlike  Rymer !)  transported  with  Othello,  and 
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^  The  Livei  and  Charctotert  of  the 
English  Dravwtic  Poeta^  &c,  Mret 
bc^un  by  Mr  Langbain,  improved  emd 
continued  dotvn  to  ihia  time  by  a  Cart* 
ful  Band  (Loudon,  printed  for  Tho. 
Leigh,  &c.  No  date  in  my  copy,  but 
the  IHet.  Nat.  Biog,  givea  1S99). 


'  I  hope  the  passiog  Biiapicioii  ia  not 
illiberal.  But  why  should  he  ca]]  the 
Palmyrene  "  Zenobi"< ''  in  English  ?  Cda 
teni furieu9€im'nt  am  Fran^ais.  (For  the 
critical  work  of  yet  another  who  felt 
the  ksh  of  Pope — J&mes  Ralph — v.  ii^f*, 
p,  554  note,) 
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especially  with  its  conclusion;  and  if  he  is  not  superior  to 
others  in  ecorniiig  "  Latin  rhjDies/*  at  least  has  sufficient 
independeoce  to  be  very  irreverent  to  Buchanan, 

But  there  was  a  contemporary  of  Bysshe's»  more  famous 
than  either  Gildon  or  Welsted,  whose  soul  was  equally  above 
mere  prosodic  precept,  and  to  whom,  as  it  happens,  Gildon 
himself  pays  a  compliment,  as  to  a  denizen  of  Grub  Street,  of 
whom  Grub  Street  could  not  but  feel  that  he  did  it  some 
honour  by  herding  with  its  more  native  and  genuine  population. 
Of  him  we  must  say  something  —  not,  as  we  might  almost 
have  said  it,  in  juxtaposition  with  the  great  poet  and  critic 
whom  he  had  earlier  admired,  but  before  coming  to  the  lesser, 
but  still  great,  successors  of  Dryden,  with  whom  he  came  into 
collision  in  his  evil  days. 

If  John  Dennis  had  been  acquainted  with  the  poetry  of 
Tennyson  (at  which  he  would  probably  have  railed  in  his  best 
manner,  in  which  he  would  certainly  have  detected 
plagiarisms  from  the  classics),  he  too  might  have  ap- 
plied to  himself  the  words  of  Ulysses,  *'  I  am  become  a  name," 
Everybody  who  has  the  very  slightest  knowledge  of  English 
literature  knows,  if  only  in  connection  with  Dry  den,  Addison, 
and  Pope,  the  surly,  narrow,  but  not  quite  ignorant  or  incom- 
petent critic,  who  in  his  younger  and  more  genial  days  admired 
the  first,  and  in  his  soured  old  age  attacked  the  second  and 
third*  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  very  many  persons  have 
an  acquaintance,  at  all  extensive,  with  his  works.  They  were 
never  collected;  the  Sek<:t  IVorks  of  John  Iknnis^  mainly  con- 
sist of  his  utterly  worthless  verse.  Much  of  the  criticism  is  hidden 
away  in  prefaces  which  were  seldom  reprinted,  and  the  original 
editions  of  which  have  become  very  rare.  Even  good  libraries 
frequently  contain  only  two  or  three  out  of  more  than  a  dozen 
or  a  score  of  separate  documents:  and  though  the  British 
Museum  itself  is  well  furnished,  it  is  necessary  to  range  through 
a  large  number  of  publications  to  obtain  a  complete  view  of 
Dennis  as  a  critic. 

That  view,  when  obtained,  may  perhaps  difter  not  a  little 
from  those  which  have,  in  a  certain  general  way,  succeeded  each 
^  2  vok.,  London,  1718* 
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On  Rymtr, 


Other  in  current  literary  judgmeot.  DtniBg  the  reign  of  Pope 
and  Addison^  the  scurrilous  assailant  of  the  first,  and  the  more 
courteous  but  in  part  severe  censor  of  the  second,  was  naturally 
regarded  as  at  best  a  grumbling  pedant,  at  worst  a  worthless 
Zoilus.  The  critics  of  the  Romantic  school  were  not  likely  to 
be  much  attracted  by  Dennis.  More  recently,  something  of  a 
reaction  has  taken  place  in  his  favour;  and  it  has  become  not 
unusual  to  discover  in  him,  if  not  exactly  a  Longinus  or  a 
Coleridge,  yet  a  serious  and  well-equipped  critic,  who  actually 
anticipated  not  a  little  that  after-criticism  has  had  to  say.^ 

That  this  more  charitable  view  is  not  entirely  without  founda- 
tion may  be  at  once  admitted.  As  compared  with  Rymer,  in 
whose  company  he  too  often  finds  himself  in  moderu 
appreciation,  Dennis  shows,  indeed,  pretty  well.  He 
very  seldom — perhaps  nowhere — exhibits  that  crass  insensibility 
to  poetry  which  distinguishes  **  the  worst  critic  who  ever 
Hved."  One  of  his  earliest  and  not  his  worst  pieces,  7%c  Im- 
partial Critic  of  1693,  is  an  answer  to  Eymer  himself,  points 
out  with  acuteness  and  vigour  that  '*  Tom  the  Second  '*  would 
ruin  the  English  stage  if  he  had  his  way,  and  even  approaches 
the  sole  causeway  of  criticism  across  the  deep  by  advancing  the 
argument  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Greek  drama  were  per- 
fectly different  from  those  of  the  EnglisL^  Yet  already  there 
are  danger-signals.  That  the  piece  (which  includes  a  Letter  to 
a  Friend  and  some  dialogues)  contains  a  great  deal  of  clumsy 
jocmlarity,  does  not  much  matter.  But  when  we  find  Dennis 
devoting  some  of  this  jocularity  to  Antigone's  lamentation  over 
her  death  unwedded,  we  feel  sadly  that  the  man  who  can  write 
thus  is  scarcely  to  be  trusted  on  the  spirit  of  poetry.  And  the 
admission  that  Rymer^s  censures  of  Shakespeare  are  '*  in  most 
of  the  particulars  very  sensible  and  just"  is  practically  ruinous,* 


^  8n^  azQoog  otherB,  Herr  U&meliuB, 
op,  cit.  Yet  it  is  inbereatiiig  to  find 
thftt  the  pA6M^  of  Deuiiia  to  which 
hh  punegyriBt  gives  the  aiogle  and 
signal  honour  of  extract  in  an  appen- 
dix is  purely  ethical  i  it  i»  all  on  **  the 
previous  question/' 

*  Had   Dryden    let  hi*    Cambridge 


admirer  lee    the    Meadi  f    (v.   iupra^ 

pp.  373,  397  note*. ) 

•  Although  Detinia'a  fun  u  heavy 
enough,  there  are  eome  intere«tijig 
touchea^  aa  thi*  :  **  Port  [then  a  dovelty 
in  England^  remember]  m  not  «o  weU 
tasted    aa    Claret:    and    iDtozicatei 
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Dennis's  answer  to  Collier  is  a  Uttle  later,^  but  still  earlier 
than  most  of  his  better  known  work  ;  and  it  is  very  characteristic 
of  his  manner,  which  has  not  often,  I  think,  been  exactly 
described.  As  elsewhere,  so  in  this  tract,  which  is  entitled 
The  ITsefulftess  of  the  Stage  to  the  Happiness  of  Mankiiid,  to 
Govemmeni  and  to  Religion,  Dennis  is  uncompromisingly 
ethical;  bnt  he  had  here  the  excuse  that  ColUer,  to  whom 
he  was  replying,  had  tak«n  the  same  line.  Tliere  is  less,  either 
here  or  elsewhere,  for  his  method.  This  is  to  make  a  loud 
clatter  of  assertions,  arranged  in  a  kind  of  pseudological  order, 
which  seems  to  have  really  deceived  the  author,  and  may 
possibly  have  deceived  some  of  his  readers,  into  believing  it 
syllogistic  and  conclusive,  Dennis  is  very  great  at  tlie  word 
"must/*  '^As  Poetry  is  an  Art  it  mud  be  an  imitation  of 
nature"^  and  so  forth;  seldom  shall  you  find  so  many  ''musts" 
anywhere  as  in  Dennis,  save  perhaps  in  some  of  his  modern 
analogues.  Like  all  who  argue  in  this  fashion,  he  becomes 
unable  to  distinguish  fact  and  his  own  opinion.  Collier,  for 
instance,  had  quoted  (quite  correctly)  Seneca's  denunciation  of 
the  Stage.  To  which  Dennis  replies,  "It  is  not  likely  that 
Seneca  should  condemn  the  drama.  .  .  .  since  ...  he  wrote 
plays  himself "  That  the  identity  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
dramatist  is  not  certain  does  not  matter:  the  characteristic 
thing  is  the  setting  of  probability  against  fact  But  with 
Dennis  hectoring  assertion  is  everything,  *'  It  cannot  possiblyi' 
be  conceived  that  so  reasonable  a  diversion  as  the  drama  can 
encourage  or  incline  men  to  so  unreasonable  a  one  as  gaming  or 
30  brutal  a  one  as  drunkenness/'  With  a  man  who  thinks  thi^ 
an  argument,  argument  is  impossibla 

The  fact  is  that,  though  he  has,  as  has  been  admitted,  a  cer- 
tain advantage  over  Rymer,  Lord  Derby's  observation  that  **  He 


**It  appeared  in  the  very  year  of 
the  Short  View  (1Q9S).  I  Imve  »  reprint 
of  it,  iftiued  mAoy  yeam  lal^r  (1725), 
but  long  before  Dennis'a  death,  to- 
gether with  The  Advanemwnt  and  fit' 
farmation  of  Modem  Poetry  and  the 
tragedy  of  Rinaido  and  Armida,  nil 
separately  titledi  but  continuouely 
VOL.  IL 


paged* 

^  ThiB  u  from  the  Admncemeni  and> 
Rt/ormniumy  which  eon  tains  iU  author's 
full  definition  of  PtKstry  itaelf — not  the 
worst  of  »uch  definitioDi.  "  Poetry  it 
an  ImitatioD  of  Nature  by  a  pathetic 
and  numerous  speech/* 
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never  knew  whether  it  was  John  or  Thomas  who  answered 
On  Shake-  the  bell  "  Will  too  often  apply  here.  Eymer  himself 
jipefltfuu  ^as  not  ignorant ;  Dennis,  especially  in  regard  to 
ancient  criticism,  was  still  better  instructed :  and  though  both 
were  bad  dramatists,  with,  in  consequence,  a  conscious  or  tm- 
conscious  bias  on  dramatic  matters,  Dennis  was  not  so  bad  as 
Rymen  His  devotion  to  Dryden  does  him  credit,  though  we 
may  suspect  that  it  was  not  the  best  part  of  Dryden  that  lie 
liked :  and,  amid  the  almost  frantic  spite  and  scurrility  of  his 
later  attacks  on  Pope,  he  not  unfrequently  hits  a  weak  place  in 
the  ** young  squab  short  gentleman's"  bright  but  not  invulner- 
able armour.  Yet  Dennis  displays,  as  no  really  good  critic 
could  do,  the  weaknesses  of  his  time  and  school  both  in  generals 
and  particulars.  It  is  perfectly  fair  to  compare  him  (giving 
weight  for  genius  of  course)  with  Johnson,  a  critic  whose  general 
views  (except  on  port  and  claret)  did  not  materially  differ  from 
hifi  own.  And,  if  we  do  ao,  we  shall  lind  that  while  Johnson  is 
generally,  if  not  invariably,  *'  too  good  for  such  a  breed,"  Dennis 
almost  as  constantly  shows  its  worst  features.  He  altered  ITie 
Merry  Wive^  of  Windmr  into  The  Comical  Gallant^- — a  most 
iUaudable  action  certainly,  yet  great  Dryden's  self  had  done 
such  things  before.  But  he  aggravated  the  crime  by  a  preface, 
in  which  he  finds  fault  with  the  original  as  having  "  no  less  than 
three  actions "  [would  there  were  thirty-three  I]  by  remarking 
that,  in  the  second  part  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  Falstaff  **does 
nothing  but  talk"  [would  he  had  talked  so  for  tive  hundred 
acts  instead  of  five !]  and  by  laying  down  ex  cathedra  such 
generalities  as  that  "Humour,  not  wit,  is  the  business  of 
comedy,"  a  statement  as  false  as  would  be  its  converse.  In  his 
Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Shakespeare-  he  is  not  so  very  far 
from  Rymer  himself  in  the  drivelling  arbitrariness  of  his 
criticism,  Shakespeare  has  actually  made  Aufidius,  the  general 
of  the  Voleeians,  a  base  and  profligate  villain  I  Even  Coriolanus 
himself  is  allowed  to  be  called  a  traitor  by  Aufidius,  and  no- 
body contradicts  !  The  rabble  in  Julius  Ccesar  and  other  such 
things  "  show  want  of  Art,"  and  there  is  a  painful  disregard  of 
Poetical  Justice.     The  same  hopeless  wrong- headedness  and  (if 

1  London,  1702;  \  "    '^  London,  1712. 
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I  may  so  say)  wrong-mindedness  appear  in  a  very  different 
work,  the  Eeniarks  on  the  Rape  of  the  Lock}  I  do  not  refer  to 
Dennis's  mere  scurrilities  about  "AP— K^  and  the  like.  But 
On  part  of  the  piece  is  quite  serious  criticism.     Few  of 

" MachinesJ'  US  in  modern  times  care  much  for  the  ** machinery" 
of  this  brilliantly  artificial  poem;  but  fewer  would  think  of 
objecting  to  it  on  Dennis's  grounds.  Machines,  it  seems, 
must  be^ — 

i.  Taken  from  the  religion  of  the  Poet's  country, 
ii.  Allegorical  in  their  application, 
iii.  Corresponding  though  opposed  to  each  other. 
iv.  Justly  subordinated  and  proportioned. 
And  Pope's  machines,  we  are  told,  fail  in  ail  these  respects. 

Now,  putting  the  fourth  ground  aside  as  being  a  mere  matter 
of  opinion  (and  some  who  are  not  fervent  Papists  think  the 
machines  of  the  Bape  very  prettily  and  cleverly  arranged  in 
their  puppet-show  way),  one  may  ask  Dennis  "Who  on  earth 
told  you  so  ? "  in  respect  of  all  the  others.  And  if  he  alleged 
(as  he  might)  this  or  that  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century 
authority,  '*  And  who  on  earth  told  him  so  ?  and  what  authority 
had  the  authority  ?  Why  should  machines  be  taken  only  from 
the  religion  of  the  country  ?  Why  should  they  be  allegorical  ? 
Wliy  should  Machine  Dick  on  the  one  side  invariably  nod  to 
Machine  Harry  on  the  other  ?  *'  And  even  if  some  sort  of 
answer  be  forthcoming,  "  Why  should  the  poet  not  do  as  he 
please  if  he  succeeds  thereby  in  giving  the  poetic  pleasure  ?  '* 
To  which  last  query  of  course  neither  Dennis  nor  any  of  his 
school  could  return  any  answer,  except  of  the  kind  that  requires 
bell,  book,  and  candle. 

Nor  would  he  have  hesitated  to  use  this,  for  he  is  a  rule- 
critic  of  the  very  straitest  kind,  a  "Tantivy"  of  poetic  Divine 
HtM  ftenemi  ^^ight    In  his  three  chief  books  of  abstract  criticism  * 
thufiyqf     he  endeavours  to  elaborate,  with  Longinus  in  part 
Poury.        j^j,  coA^y  and  with  Milton    for  example,  a  noble, 
indeed,  and  creditable,  but  utterly  arbitrary  and  hopelessly 


*  London,  1728. 

'  The  JdmthOMim<  wnd  M^fbrmaUcn 
^  Poetry^  1701 :  A  L&/rg^  Joooiml  ^f 


Orouni§  c/  Criiiciim  in  Po0$rff,  1704. 
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narrow  theory  of  poetry  as  ne^esmrily  religious,  and  as  having 
"^  for  its  sole  real  end  the  reformation  of  the  mind,  by  a  sort  of 
enlarged  Aristotelian  kathars^is  as  to  spirit,  and  by  attention 
to  the  strict  laws  of  the  art  in  form.  Poetical  Justice  was  a 
sort  of  mediate  divinity  to  Dennis:  as  we  have  seen,  he  up- 
braided Sliakespeare  for  the  want  of  it ;  he  remonstrated^  in 
the  Spectator  J  No.  548»  and  elsewhere,  with  Addison  for  taking 
too  little  account  of  it;  part  at  least  of  his  enthusiasm  for 
Milton  comes  from  Milton's  avowed  intention  to  make  his 
poem  a  theodicy. 

A  noble  error '  let  it  be  repeated,  with  no  hint  or  shadow  of 
sarcasm  or  of  irreverence;  but  a  fatal  error  as  well.  That 
Poetry,  like  all  things  human,  lives  and  moves  and  has  its 
being  in  God,  the  present  writer  believes  as  fervently  and 
nnhesitatingly  as  any  Platonic  philosopher  or  any  Patristic 
theologian;  and  he  would  cheerfully  incur  the  wrath  of 
Savonarola  by  applying  the  epithet  ''divine,"  in  its  fullest 
meaning,  not  merely  to  tragedy  and  epic  and  hymn,  but  to 
song  of  wine  and  of  love.  But  this  is  not  what  Dennis  meant 
at  all.  He  meant  that  Poetry  is  to  have  a  definitely  religious, 
definitely  moral  purpose — not  that  it  is  and  tends  of  itself 
necessarily  ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam,  but  that  we  are  to  shape 
it  according  to  what  our  theological  and  ethical  ideas  of  the 
glory  of  God  are.  This  way  easily  comes  bad  poetry^  not  at  all 
easily  good ;  and  it  excludes  poetic  varieties  which  may  be  as 
good  as  the  best  written  in  obedience  to  it,  and  better.  More- 
over, putting  Dennis's  notion  of  the  end  of  Poetry  together  with 
his  notion  of  its  method  or  art  (which  latter  is  to  be  adjusted 
to  some  at  least  of  the  straitest  classical  precepts),  vve  can  easily 
comprehend,  and  could  easily  have  anticipated,  the  narrow  in- 
tolerance and  the  hectoring  pedantry  which  he  shows  towards 
all  who  follow  not  him.  In  a  new  sense— not  so  very  difterent 
from  the  old  medieval  one,  though  put  with  no  mediaeval 
glamour,  and  by  an  exponent  full  of  eighteenth -century  pro- 
saism, yet  destitute  of  eighteenth-century  neatness  and  con- 
cinnity — Poetry  becomes  a  part  of  theology ;  and  the  mere 
irritableness  of  the  man  of  letters  is  aggravated  into  the  odimn 
iheoloff-icurn.      Bad  poets  (that  is    to  say,   bad    according  to 
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Dennis)  are  not  merely  faulty  artists  but  wicked  men ;  of  this 
Dennis  is  sure.    "And  when  a  man  is  sure,"  as  he  himself 

somewhere  naively  observes,  '*'tis  his  deity  to  speak  with  a 
modest  assurance/'  We  know,  from  examples  more  recent 
than  poor  Dennis,  that»  when  a  man  is  thus  minded,  his  assur- 
ance is  very  apt  to  eat  up  his  modesty,  taking  his  chaiity, 
his  good  manners,  and  some  other  things,  as  condiments  to  the 
meal. 

Dennis  and  Addison,  though  the  latter  did  not  escape  the 
Absolute  impartiality  of  the  former's  carping,  were  on  terms  of 

Add'  ^^tual  respect  which,  considering  all  things,  were 
creditable  to  both.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
rather  short  lifetime  Addison,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  aay, 
enjoyed  a  sort  of  mild  dictatorship  in  Criticism  as  in  other 
departments  of  literature;  and  his  right  to  it  was  scarcely 
disputed  till  near  the  close  of  the  century,  though  Johnson 
knew  that  he  was  not  deep,  and  tells  us  that,  in  his  own  last 
days,  it  was  almost  a  fashion  to  look  down  on  Addisonian 
criticism.  If,  like  others,  he  was  displaced  by  the  Eomantic 
revival,  he  received  more  lenient  treatment  than  some,  in  virtue 
partly  of  his  own  general  moderation,  partly  of  his  championship 
of  Milton.  Yet  while  his  original  literary  gifts  recovered  high 
place  during  the  nineteenth  century,  his  criticism  has  often 
been  considered  to  possess  scarcely  more  than  historic  interest, 
and  has  sometimes  been  rather  roughly  handled — for  instance, 
by  Mr  Matthew  Arnold,  But  a  recent  writer,^  by  arguing  that 
Addison's  treatment  of  the  Imagination,  as  a  separate  faculty, 
introduced  a  new  principle  into  criticism,  has  at  any  rate 
claimed  for  him  a  position  which,  if  it  could  be  granted, 
would  seat  him  among  the  very  greatest  masters  of  the  art, 
with  Aristotle  and  Longinus  among  his  own  forerunners.  As 
usual  let  us,  before  discussing  these  various  estimates,  see  what 
Addison  actually  did  as  a  critic* 

His  dibut  as  such  was  not  fortunate*    He  was,  it  is  true,  only 

1  Mr  W,  Bodl  Wonfold  in  hit  Prin-  a  very  tntereiting  ftod  Tiliuble  enaay. 
^pU§  of  Crittcism  (Loudoo,  1897).     I  '■*  The   most  couTenient    editioD    of 

hope  that  nothing  which,  in  a  politely  Addixoo^f  Works  ii  that  of  Boho,  with 

ocmtroverai&l  toiie^  I  may  have  to  My  Hurd's  editorial  matter  and  a  good  dfr«l 

here,  wUl  be  taken  as  diaparagement  of  more  (LondoD,  6  vo]a,,  1S02). 
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three-and-tweuty  when  at  " dearest  Harry's"  request  (that  is  to 
^    ^  say  Mr  Hbttv  Sachevereira)  he  undertook  an  Ac^outU 

The  Account     /  ^  ^t      ,    ,     r^        ,      r  t     i 

I   of  the  Best    pf  ^^^  greatest  Enghm  PotU}     In  1694  nobody,  ex- 

I  j^^^^^  ^'•^g*  cept  Dryden,  could  be  expected  to  write  very  good 
—  verse,  so  that  the  poetical  qualities  of  this  verse- 

essay  need  not  be  hardly  dwelt  upon,  or  indeed  considered 
at  alh  We  may  take  it,  as  if  it  were  prose,  for  the  matter 
I  only.  And  thus  considered,  it  must  surely  be  thought  one  of 
the  worst  examples  of  the  pert  and  tasteless  ignorance  of  its 
Bchooh  Before  Cowley  nobody  but  Chaucer  and  Spenser  is 
mentioned  at  all,  and  the  mentions  of  these  are  simply  grotesque. 
The  lines  convict  Addison,  almost  beyond  appeal,  of  being  at  the 
time  utterly  ignorant  of  English  literary  history  up  to  1 600,  and 
of  having  read  Chaucer  and  Spenser  themselves,  if  he  had  read 
them  at  all,  with  his  eyes  shut  The  Chaucer  section  reads  as 
if  it  were  describing  A  C,  Merry  Tales  or  the  Jests  of  Oeorge 
Peele,  Where  Dryden,  if  he  did  not  understand  Chaucer's 
versification,  and  missed  some  of  his  poetry,  could  see  much  even 
of  that,  and  almost  all  the  humour,  the  grace,  the  sweetness,  the 
*'  God's  plenty  "  of  life  and  character  that  Chaucer  has,  Addison 
sees  nothing  but  a  merry-andrew  of  the  day  before  yesterday.* 
So,  too,  the  consummate  art  of  Spenser,  his  exquisite  versifica- 
tion, his  great  ethical  purpose,  and  yet  his  voluptuous  beauty, 
are  quite  hidden  from  Addison.  He  sees  nothing  but  a  tedious 
allegory  of  improbable  ad%^enturea,  and  objects  to  the  **  dull 
moral  **  which  *'  lies  too  plain  below/'  much  as  Temple  had 
done  before  him,^  Cowley,  Milton,  and  Waller  are  mentioned 
next,  in  at  least  asserted  chronological  order.  Cowley  is  "a 
mighty  genius"  full  of  beauties  and  faults, 

**  Who  more  bad  pleased  us  had  he  pleased  ua  less," 


^  It  in  fair  to  ftay  that  be  never 
published  tbia,  and  tbat^  &b  Pope  told 
Spence,  he  uied  himBelf  to  caU  it  *'  a 
poor  thing/*  and  admitted  that  he 
flp:rke  of  »ome  of  the  poets  only  "  on 
hearsay."  Now  when  Pope  iiieaks  to 
Addifiou^B  credit  tt  is  not  sm  "  what  the 
soldier  snid/'  It  it  evideDoe,  and  of 
the  atroDge«t. 


^  "In  vain  be  jeett  in  hia  UBpoliflhed 

stram, 
And  tries  to  make  bis  readern  laugh  in 
Tam." 
^  ''  Hifl  moral  lay  bo  bare  that  it  loet 
the  effect  "  {£u.  on  Fo.^  iii.  420,  *«/.  cit. 
»up.)  Indeed  it  has  been  ati^eated 
Umt  Addison *is  debt  to  Temple  here  is 
not  con  fined  to  thia. 
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but  who  is  a  perfect  "  milky  way  "  of  brilliancy,  and  has  made 
Pindar  himself  "  take  a  nobler  flight"  Milton  alternately  strikes 
Addison  with  awe,  rapture,  and  shock  at  his  politics.     He 

**  Betrayt  a  bottom  odious  to  the  sight" 

So  we  turn  to  Waller,  who  is  not  only  *'  conrtly  "  but  "  moves 
our  passion/'  (what  a  pity  that  he  died  too  soon  to  **  rehearse 
Maria's  charms''!)  to  Eoscommon,  who  ''makes  even  rules  a 
noble  poetry,"  and  Denham,  whose  Cooper's  Hill  ''we  must/* 
of  course,  not  ''forget"  "Great  Dryden"  is  then,  not  un- 
happily, though  not  quite  adequately,  celebrated,  and  the  line 
on  his  Muse — 

**  Sbs  wean  all  dresses,  and  she  charms  in  all," 

is  not  only  neat,  but  very  largely  true.  When  Dryden  shall 
decay,  luckily  there  is  harmonious  Congreve :  and,  if  Addison 
were  not  tired  with  rhyming,  he  would  praise  (he  does  so  at 
some  length)  noble  Montague,  who  directs  his  artful  muse  to 
Dorset, 

**  In  numbers  such  as  Dorset*!  self  might  use,"^ — 

ae  to  which  all  that  can  be  said  is  that,  if  so,  either  the  verses 
of  Montague  or  the  verses  of  Dorset  referred  to  are  not  those 
that  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  names  of  the  respective 
authors. 

To  dwell  at  all  severely  on  this  luckless  productioD  of  a 
young  University  wit  would  be  not  only  unkind  but  uncritical. 
It  shows  that  at  this  time  Addison  knew  next  to  nothing* 
about  the  English  literature  not  of  his  own  day,  and  judged 
very  badly  of  what  be  pretended  to  know. 

The  prose  works  of  his  middle  period,  the  Discourse  on 
Medals  and  the  Remarks  on  Italy,  are  very  fully  illustrated 
from  the  Latin  poets— the  division  of  literature  that  Addison 
knew  best — but  indulge  hardly  at  all  in  literary  criticism.  It 
was  not  till  the  launching  of  the  Tatter,  by  Steele  and  Swift, 
provided   him   with  his   natural    medium   of  utterance,  that 


^  He  pro{K)ees  to  give  an  Account  of 
*UUl  the  Miue  possetAed"  betweea 
CbAuoer  «nd  Drydeo  ;  and,  m  a  uuiiter 


of  fact,  iiieDtiouB  oobodj  but  Speoier 
between  Chaucer  and  Cowley. 
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The 

Spectator 

criticisms. 


Addison  became  critical.  This  periodical  itself,  and  the  less 
known  ones  that  followed  the  ^ectator,  ail  contain  exercises  in 
this  character:  but  it  is  to  the  Spectator  that  men  look,  and 
look  rightly,  for  Addison's  credentials  in  the  character  of  a 
critic  The  Taller  Essays,  such  as  the  rather  well  known  papers 
on  Tom  Folio  and  Ned  Softly,  those  in  the  Griturdian,  the  good- 
natured  puff  of  Tom  D'Urfey,  &c.,  are  not  so  much 
serions  and  deliberate  literary  criticisms,  as  applica- 
tions, to  subjects  more  or  less  literary,  of  the 
peculiar  method  of  gently  malicious  censorship,  of  laughing 
castigation  in  manners  and  morals,  which  Addison  carried  to 
such  perfection  in  all  the  middle  relations  of  life.  Not  only 
are  the  Spectator  articles  far  more  numerous  and  far  more 
weighty,  but  we  have  his  own  authority  for  regarding  them  as, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  written  on  a  deliberate  system,  and 
divisible  into  three  groups.  The  first  of  these  groups  consists 
of  the  early  papers  on  True  and  False  Wit,  and  of  essays  on 
the  stage.  The  second  contains  the  famous  and  elaborate  criti- 
cism of  Milton  with  other  things ;  and  the  third,  the  still  later, 
still  more  serious,  and  still  more  ambitions,  aeries  on  the 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination.  Addison  is  looking  back  from 
the  beginning  of  this  last  when  he  gives  the  general  descrip- 
tion/ and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  complete  trilogy  was 
not  in  his  mind  when  he  began  the  first  group.  But  there  is 
regular  development  in  it,  and  whether  we  agree  or  not  with 
Mr  Worsfold*s  extremely  high  estimate  of  the  third  division, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  whole  collection — of  some  thirty 
or  forty  essays — does  clearly  exhibit  that  increasing  sense  of 
what  criticism  means,  which  is  to  be  observed  in  almost  all 
good  critics.  For  criticism  is,  on  the  one  hand,  an  art  in 
which  there  are  so  few  manuals  or  trustworthy  short  summaries 
— it  is  one  which  depends  so  much  more  on  reading  and  know*- 
ledge  tlian  any  creative  art — and,  above  all,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  so  many  mistakes  in  it  before  one  comes  right,  that. 


■ 


*  In  the  Iftfit  paragraph  of  Sp.  409. 
The  whole  paper  haa  been  cfccupied  by 
thoughts  DU  Taat«  &nd  Criticism  :  it 
eonteina  the  exeeUent  compivrLioii  of  a 


critic  to  a  tea- taster,  aod  it  eiidt  with 
this  retrospect,  and  the  proimae  of  the 
"  Imagination  *'  Esaays  {v.  cd.  cU., 
iiL  S93), 


L 
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probably,  not  one  single  example  can  be  found  of  a  critic  of 
importance  who  was  not  a  much  better  critic  when  he  left  off 
than  when  he  began. 

In  Group  One*  Addison  is  still  animated  by  the  slightly 
desultory  spirit  of  moral  satire,  which  has  been  referred  to 
I  On  Trm  and  above ;  and,  though  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  have 
False  WiL  passed  since  the  AccmiM^  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
so  entirely  free  as  we  might  wish  from  the  crude  sciolism, 
if  not  the  sheer  ignorance,  of  the  earliest  period.  He  is 
often  admirable :  his  own  humour,  his  taste,  almost  perfect 
within  its  own  narrow  limits,  and  his  good  sense,  made  that 
certain  beforehand.  But  he  has  rather  overloaded  it  with 
somewhat  artificial  allegory,  the  ethical  temper  rather  over- 
powers the  literary,  and  there  is  "not' a  little  of  that  arbitrary 
^Fackmarking '*  of  certain  literary  things  which  is  one  of  the^ 
worst  faultB  of  neo-classic  criticism.  The  Temple  of  Dulnesa 
is  built  (of  course)  ''  after  the  Gothic  manner,"  and  the  image  of 
the  god  18  dressed  "  after  the  habit  of  a  monk/*  Among  the 
idolatrous  rites  and  implements  are  not  merely  rebuses,  ana- 
grams, verses  arranged  in  artificial  forms,  and  other  things  a 
little  childish,  though  perfectly  harmless,  but  acrostics — trifles, 
perhaps,  yet  trifles  which  can  be  made  exquisitely  graceful, 
and  satisfying  that  desire  for  mixing  passion  with  playful- 
ness which  is  not  the  worst  aflPection  of  the  human  heart* 

He  had  led  up  to  this  batch,  a  few  weeks  earlier,  by  some 
cursory  remarks  on  Comedy,  which  form  the  tail  of  a  more 
elaborate  examination  of  Tragedy,  filling  four  or  Ave 
numbers.^  Readers  who  have  already  mastered  the 
general  drift  of  the  criticism  of  the  time  before  him,  will 
scarcely  need  any  long  pricis  of  his  views,  which,  moreover,  are 
in  everybody's  reach,  and  could  not  possibly  be  put  more 
readably.  Modern  tragedies,  he  thinks^  excel  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome  in  the  intricacy  and  disposition  of  the  fable»  but 
fall  short  in  the  moral.  He  objects  to  rhyme  (except  an  end- 
couplet  or  two),  and,  though  he  thinks  the  style  of  our  tragedies 
superior  to  the  sentiment,  finds  the  former,  especially  in 
Siiakespeare,  defaced  by  '*  sounding  phrases,  hard  metaphors, 

'  1  Sp,  5S>e3.  »  %  39,  40,  42,  44,  45. 
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and  forced  expressions/*  This  is  still  more  the  case  in  Lee, 
Otway  is  very  "tender":  but  it  is  a  sad  thing  that  the 
characters  in  Venice  Presented  should  be  traitors  and  rebels. 
Poetic  justice  (this  was  what  shocked  Dennis),  as  generally 
nnderstood,  is  rather  absurd,  and  quite  unnecessary.  And  the 
tragi'Comedy,  which  is  the  product  of  the  English  theatre,  is 
"one  of  the  most  monstrous  inventions  that  ever  entered  into  a 
poet's  thought"  You  "  might  as  well  weave  the  adventures  of 
-^neas  and  Hudibras  into  one  poem"  [and,  indeed,  one  might 
hnd  some  relief  in  this,  aa  far  as  the  adventures  of  ^Eneas  are 
concerned].  Tragedies  are  not  even  to  have  a  double  plot 
Kants,  and  especially  impious  rants,  are  bad.  Darkened  stages, 
elaborate  scenery  and  dresses,  troops  of  supers,  &c.,  are  as  bad: 
bells,  ghosts,  thunder,  and  lightning  still  worse.  "Of  all  our 
methods  of  moving  pity  and  terror,  there  is  none  so  absurd  and 
barbarous  as  the  dreadful  butchering  of  one  another,"  though 
all  deaths  on  the  stage  are  not  to  be  forbidden, 

Now,  it  is  not  difiBcult  to  characterise  the  criticism  which 
appears  in  this  first  group,  strengthened,  if  anybody  cares,  by  a 
few  isolated  examples-  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  common 
sense  and  good  ordinary  taste ;  many  of  the  things  that  it 
reprehends  are  really  wrong,  and  most  of  what  it  praises  is 
good  ill  a  way.  But  the  critic  has  as  yet  no  guiding  theory, 
except  what  he  thinks  he  has  gathered  from  Aristotle,  and  has 
certainly  gathered  from  Horace,  jdiis  Common  Sense  itself, 
with,  as  is  the  case  with  all  English  critics  of  this  age,  a  good 
deal  from  his  French  predecessors,  especially  Le  Bossu  and 
Bouhours.  Which  borrowing,  while  it  leads  him  into  numerous 
minor  errors,  leads  him  into  two  great  oiies^ — his  denunciations 
of  tragi-comedy,  and  of  the  double  plot  He  is,  moreover, 
essentially  arbitrary :  his  criticism  will  seldom  stand  the  ap- 
plication of  the  "Why  ? "  the  ''Aprh  V  and  a  harsh  judge  might, 
in  some  places,  say  that  it  is  not  more  arbitrary  than  ignorant. 

The  Second  Group,^  or  Miltonic  batch,  with  which  may  be 


^  These  began  in  5p.  267,  uad  were  in  the  exceUent  index  of  the  ed.  ott  or 

the  regul&r  Saturday  feature  of  the  id  that  of  Mr  Gregory  Smithes  exact 

paper  for  many  weeks,     Keferenee*  to  and  elegant  reproduction  of  the  Spec- 

Milton  outside  of  tliem  will  be  faund  tator  (8  vole.,  London,  1307). 
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taken  its  "  moon."  tlie  partly  playful  bat  more  largely  serious 

^    •,..        &mm€?i  of  CJumi  Chase,  is  much  the  beat  koown,  and 
On  MUtiM,   ,         ,  t,  1     1  1 

has  been  generally  ranked  as  the  most  important 

exhibition  of  Addison's  critical  powers.     It  is  not,  however,  out 

of  paradox  or  desire  to  be  singular  that  it  will  be  somewhat 

briefly  discussed  here.     By  the  student  of  Addison  it  cannot  be 

too  carefully  studied ;  for  the  historian  of  criticism  it  has  indeed 

high  importance,  but  importance  which  can  be  very  brieHy 

summed  up,  and  which  requires  no  extensive  analysis  of  the 

eighteen  distinct  essays  that  compose  the  Miltonic  group,  or 

the  two  on  Chev^  Chase.     The  critic  here  takes  for  granted — 

and  knows  or  assumes  that  his  readers  will  grant — two  general 

positions  :■ — 

1.  The  Aristotelian-Horatian  view  of  poetry,  with  a  few  of 
tlie  more  commonplace  utterances  of  Longinus,  supplies  the 
orthodox  theory  of  Poetics. 

2.  The  ancients,  especially  Homer  and  Virgil,  supply  the  most 
perfect  examples  of  the  orthodox  practice  of  poetry. 

These  things  posed,  he  proceeds  to  examine  Ch^vy  Chase  at 
some,  Paradise  Lost  at  great,  length  by  their  aid ;  and  dis- 
covers in  the  ballad  not  a  few,  and  in  the  epic  very  great  and 
very  numerous,  excellences.  As  Homer  does  this,  so  Milton 
does  that:  such  a  passage  in  Virgil  is  a  more  or  less  exact 
analogue  to  such  another  in  Paradise  Lost.  Aristotle  says  this, 
Horace  that,  Longinus  the  third  thing ;  and  you  will  find  the 
dicta  capitally  exemplified  in  such  and  such  a  place  of  Milton's 
works*  To  men  who  accepted  the  principle — as  most,  if  not  all, 
men  did— the  demonstration  was  no  doubt  both  interesting  and 
satisfactory ;  and  though  it  certainly  did  not  start  general  ad- 
miration of  Milton,  it  stamped  that  admiration  with  a  comfort- 
able seal  of  official  orthodoxy.  But  it  is  actually  more  anti^ 
quated  than  Dryden,  in  assuming  that  the  question  whether 
Milton  wrote  according  to  Aristotle  is  coextensive  with  the 
question  whether  he  wrote  good  poetry. 

The  next  batch  is  far  more  important. 

What  are  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  ?  It  is  of  the 
first  naoment  to  observe  Addison*8  exact  definition.*    Sight  is 

'  8p.  411,  ed.  cit.,  iii.  394. 
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the  '* sense  which  furnishes  the  imagination  with  its  ideas;  8o 
that  by  the  *  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  *  or 
**Pi4Mmft»  Fancy,  which  I  shall  use  promiscuously,  I  here 
Y^.  ♦  „  niean  such  aa  arise  from  visible  objects^  either  when 
we  have  them  actually  in  our  view,  or  when  we  call 
up  their  ideas  into  our  minds  by  paintings,  statues,  descriptions, 
or  any  the  like  occasion."  We  can  have  no  images  not  thus 
furnished,  though  they  may  be  altered  and  compounded  by 
imagination  itself.  To  make  this  quite  sure,  he  repeats  that  he 
means  onli/  such  pleasures  as  thus  arise.  He  then  proceeds,  at 
some  length,  to  argue  for  the  inuocence  and  refinement  of  such 
pleasures,  their  usefulness,  and  so  on  ;  and  further,  to  discuss 
the  causes  or  origins  of  pleasure  in  sight,  which  he  finds  to  be 
three — greatness,  uncommonness,  and  beauty.  The  pleasant- 
ness of  these  is  assigned  to  such  and  such  wise  and  good 
purposes  of  the  Creator,  with  a  reference  to  the  great  modem 
discoveries  of  Mr  Locke's  essay. 

Addison  then  goes  on  to  consider  the  sources  of  entertain- 
ment to  the  imagination,  and  decides  that,  for  the  purpose,  art 
is  very  inferior  to  nature,  though  both  rise  in  value  as  each 
borrows  from  the  other.  He  adduces,  in  illustration,  an  odd 
rococo  mixture  of  scene-painting  and  reflection  of  actual  objecte 
which  he  once  saw  (p.  404).  Italian  and  Freuch  gardens  are 
next  praised,  in  opposition  to  the  old  formal  English  style,  and 
naturally  trained  trees  to  the  productions  of  the  ars  topiaria  ; 
while  a  very  long  digression  is  made  to  greatness  in  Architec- 
ture, illustrated  by  this  remark  (p.  409),  "  Let  any  one  reflect  on 
the  disposition  of  mind  in  which  he  finds  himself  at  his  first 
entrance  into  the  Pantheon  at  Home,  ,  .  .  and  consider  how 
little  in  proportion  he  is  affected  with  the  inside  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral,  though  it  be  five  times  larger  than  the  other/'  the 
reason  being  "  the  greatness  of  the  manner  in  the  one,  and  the 
meanness  in  the  other," 

So  the  '*  secondary  "  pleasures  of  the  imagination — ie.,  those 
compounded  and  manufactured  by  memory — are  illustrated  by 
the  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting,  with  a  good  passage  on 
description  generally,  whence  he  turns  to  the  Cartesian  doctrine 
of^  the  association  of  ideas,  and  shows  very  ingeniously  how  the 
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poet  may  avail  himself  of  this,  ifext  comes  a  carious  and  often 
jast  analysis  of  the  reasons  of  pleasure  in  description — how,  for 
instance,  he  likes  Milton's  Paradise  better  than  his  Hell,  be- 
cause brimstone  and  sulphur  are  not  so  refreshing  to  the 
imagiiiation  as  beds  of  flowers  and  wildernesses  of  sweets. 
Or  we  may  like  things  because  they  "  raise  a  secret  ferment 
in  the  mind,"  either  directly,  or  so  as  to  arouse  a  feeling  of  relief 
by  comparison,  as  when  we  read  of  tortures,  wounds,  and  deaths. 
Moreover,  the  poet  may  improve  Nature,  Let  oranges  grow 
wild,  and  roses,  woodbines,  and  jessamines  flower  at  the  same 
time.  As  for  *'  the  fairy  way  of  writing" ' — that  is  to  say,  the 
supernatural — it  requires  a  very  odd  turn  of  mind.  We  do  it 
better  than  most  other  nations,  because  of  our  gloominess  and 
melancholy  of  temper.  Shakespeare  excels  everybody  else  in 
touching  **  this  weak  superstitious  part"  of  his  reader's  imagina- 
tion. The  glorifying  of  the  imagination,  however,  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  poet.  In  good  historians  we  '*6ee"  everything. 
None  more  gratify  the  imagination  than  the  authors  of  the 
new  philosophy,  astronomers,  microscopists.  This  (No.  420)  is 
one  of  Addison's  most  ambitious  passages  of  writing,  and  the 
whole  ends  (421)  with  a  peroration  excellently  hit  off. 

It  is  upon  these  papers  mainly  that  Mr  Worsfold^  basse 
his  high  eulo^ium  of  Addison  as  "  the  first  ^'eouine  critic,"  the 
first  **  who  added  something  to  the  laist  word  of  Hellenism," 
the  brioger  of  criticism  "  into  line  with  modern  thought,"  the 
establisher  of  *'  a  new  principle  of  poetic  appeal/*  Let  us,  as 
uncontroversially  as  possible,  and  without  laying?  any  undue 
stress  on  the  fact  that  Mr  Worsfold  practically  omits  Longinug 
altogether,^  stick,  in  our  humdrum  way,  to  the  facts. 

in  the  first  place,  supposing  for  the  moment  that  Addison 
uses  "imagination'*  in  our  full  modern  sense,  and  supposing, 
secondly,  for  the  moment  also,  that  he  assigns  the  appeal  to  the 
imagination  aa  the  special  engine  of  the  poet,  is  this  an  original  j 
discovery  of  his  ?     By  no  means :  there  are  many  loci  of  former  I 

^  Thi«  phr&se  in  ongiDallj  Dryden'i  pp.  55-93. 
(dedication  to  Kiiuj  Arthur,  viil  ISS,  '  Student*  of  the  Stagirite  may  be 

ed.  cit.},   who,  however,  has  **kmd'*  almoftt  equally  aurpn«ed  to  Sod  Aria- 

for  '*  way/'  toUe  reganJed  aa  mainly,  if  not  wholly, 

*  Qp. cit,  pp.  93-107,  and  mope  lar^^ly  ■►  critic  of  Form  a«  «>ppo«eii  to  Thought. 
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writers  to  negative  this — there  is  one  that  is  fatal  And  this 
is  no  more  recondite  a  thing  than  the  famous  Shakespearian 
description  of 

"  The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet," 
as 

^*  Of  imagination  all  compact," 

with  what  follows.  But  this  is  a  mere  qnestion  of  property, 
plagiarism,  suggestion  j  and  such  questions  are  at  best  the  exer- 
cises of  literal^  holiday-makers,  at  the  worst  the  business  of 
pedants  and  of  fools. 

A  more_important  as  well  as  a  more  dangerous  question  is 
this.  (2>Qe§. Addison  make  "  the  appeal  to  the  imaginatiou^-the 
test  of  poetry?  Tt  can  only  be  answered  that,  by  his  own 
explicit  words,  he  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  he  advanoea 
anything,  it  is  that  the  appeal  to  the  imagination  is  the  appeal 
of  art  generally — of  prose  (even  of  scientific)  literary  art  as  well 
as  of  poetry,  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  as  well  as  of 
literature.  In  doing  this  he  does  a  gootl  thing:  he  does  some- 
thing notable  in  the  history  of  general  aesthetics ;  but  in  so  far 
as  literature,  and  especially  poetry,  is  concerned,  he  scarcely 
goes  as  far  as  Longinus  in  the  well-known  passage,^  though  he 
works  out  his  doctrine  at  much  greater  length,  and  with  assist- 
ance from  Descartes  and  Locke. 

But  the  most  important  and  the  most  damaging  question  of 
all  is  this,  "Are  not  Addison  and  his  panegyrist  using  words  in 
equivocal  senses  ?  Does  Imagination  in  Addison's  mouth  bear 
the  meaning  which  we,  chiefly  since  Coleridge's  day,  attach  to 
the  word  ?  Does  it  even  mean  what  it  meant  to  Longinus, 
much  more  what  it  meant  to  Shakespeare  ?  *  * 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  the  two  latter  questions 
with  an  absolute  and  unhesitating  '*  No ! " 

It  seems  indeed  extraordinary  that,  in  face  of  Addison's 
most  careful  and  explicit  limitations,  any  one  should  delude 
himself  into  thinking  that  even  the  Shakespearian  and  Addi- 
sonian Imaginations  are  identical— much  more  that  Addison's 
Imagination    is    the    supreme    faculty,   creative,   transcending 

^  See  ToL  u  p.  165  «^. 
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Fancy ,^  superior  to  fact,  not  merely  compounding  and  refining 
upon,  but  altogether  superseding  and  almost  scorning,  ideas  of 
sensation,  which  we  mean  by  the  word,  and  which  Philoetratus 
or  ApoUonius-  partly  glimpsed.  Addison  tells  us — tells  us  over 
and  over  again — that  ail  the  ideas  and  pleasures  of  the  imagin- 
ation are  pleasures  of  sense,  and,  what  is  more,  that  they  are  all 
pleasures  of  one  sense^ — ^Sight,  Why  he  should  have  limited 
himself  in  this  singular  manner  it  is  hard  to  say ;  except  that 
he  was  evidently  full  of  Locke  when  he  wrote,  and,  indeed, 
almost  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  Essay,  That  he  had 
a  contempt  for  music  is  elsewhere  pretty  evident ;  and  this 
probably  explains  his  otherwise  inexplicable  omission  of  the 
supplies  and  assistance  given  to  Imagination  by  Hearing.  His 
morality,  as  well  as  old  convention,  excluded  Touch,  Taste,  and 
Smell  as  low  and  gross,  though  no  candid  philosophy  could  help 
acknowledging  the  immense  influence  exercised  upon  Imagina- 
tion by  at  least  the  first  and  the  last — ^Taste,  because  the  most 
definite,  being  perhaps  the  least  imaginative  of  all.  But  the^ 
fact  that  he  does  exclude  even  these  senses,  and  still  more 
rigidly  excludes  everything  but  Sense,  is  insuperable,  irremov- 
able, ruthless.  Addison  may  have  been  the  first  modern  critic 
to  work  out  the  appeal  of  art  to  the  pleasures  and  ideas  furnished 
by  the  sense  of  sight.     He  is  certainly  nothing  more. 

But  is  he  therefore  to  be  ignored,  or  treated  lightly,  because  ' 
of  this  strange  overvaluation  of  him  ?     Certainly  not.     Though 
His  Qtnertjd  ^J'  ^^  means  a  very  great  critic,  he  is  a  useful,  an 
eriiicai        interesting,  and  a  representative  one.    He  represents 
™***'  the  classical  attitude  tempered,  not  merely  by  good 

sense  almost  in  quintessence,  but  by  a  large  share  of  tolerance 
and  positive  good  taste,  by  freedom  from  the  more  utterly 
ridiculous  pseudo-Aristotelianism  s,  and  by  a  wish  to  extend  a 
concordat  to  everything  good  even  if  it  be  not  "  faultless."  In 
his  Account  he  is  evidently  too  crude  to  be  very  censurable :  in 
his  first  group  of  essays  much  of  his  censure  is  just.  The 
elaborate  vindication  of  Milton,  though  now  and  for  a  long 


^  It  would  be  unfiktr  to  k^r  too  much 
vtreai  on  hb  identificatioci  of  TiDagina- 
tion  And  Fft&cy  j  but  there  i»  some- 


thing teU-Ule  in  it, 
«  See  vol  I  p.  118  9q. 
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time  past  merely  a  curioaity,  is  again  full  of  good  sense,  dis- 
plays (if  not  altogether  according  to  knowledge)  a  real  liking 
for  real  poetic  goodness,  and  had  an  inestimahle  effect  in  keep- 
ing at  least  one  poet  of  the  better  time  privileged  and  popular 
with  readers  throughout  the  Eighteenth  Century.  As  for  the 
essay  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Iinaginatinn,  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  wrongly  praised  need  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  a 
cordial  estimate  of  its  real  merits.  It  is  not  an  epoch-making 
contribution  to  literary  criticism;  it  is  rather  one-sided,  and 
strangely  limited  in  range.  But  it  is  about  the  first  attempt 
at  a  general  theory  of  aesthetics  in  English ;  it  is  a  most  in- 
teresting, and  a  very  early,  example  of  that  application  of 
common -sense  philosophy  to  abstract  subjects  which  Locke 
taught  to  the  English  eighteenth  century ;  and  many  of  its 
remarks  are  valuable  and  correct.  Moreover,  it  did  actually 
serve,  for  those  who  could  not,  or  who  did  not,  read  Longinus, 
as  a  corrective  to  ^ure  formicriticism,  to  Bysshe  with  his  rigid 
^ten  syllables,  to  bare  good  sense~"and  conventional  rule.  Its 
Imagination  was  still  only  that  which  supplies  Images,  and  was 
strangely  cramped  besides ;  but  it  was  better  than  mere  cor- 
rectness, mere  decency,  mere  stop-watch. 

Between  Addison  and  Pope,  Steele,  Atterbury,  and  Swift 
call  for  notice,  Steele  has  little  for  us.'  There  are  few  things 
more  curious  than  the  almost  entire  abstinence  from 
any  expression,  in  the  slightest  degree  really  critical, 
to  be  found  in  the  eulogy  of  Spenser,  which  he  generously  enough 
inserted  in  Sp.  540  to  express  '*his  passion  for  that  charming 
author."  The  numerous  friends  whom  he  has  so  justly  won  for 
himself  may  perhaps  insist  that  there  is  criticism  of  the  best  in 
this  very  phrase ;  and  that  the  rather  rash  encomium  on  the 
poet's  '*  old  words  "  as  being  '*  all  truly  English  "  is  balanced  by 
the  justice  of  the  reference  to  his  "  exquisite  numbers."  But  the 
fact  is  that  Steele  had  neither  the  knowledge,  nor  the  patience, 
nor  the  coolness  for  critical  work. 


Steth, 


*  HetT  Hameliua,  op.  cit.  Mup.,  p.  10 a, 
and  elsewhere,  tbiukB  much  more 
highly  of  Steele  thau  I  do^  imd  even 
maJtes  Mm  a  **  EomnBtic  before    Ro- 


maDticiHin."  Steele^B  temperament 
wa«  midoubtedlj  HomaDtk^  and  both 
iu  eaaays  and  play*  he  displayed  it ; 
but  he  waA  not  reAUy  criticaL 
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Atterbury  is  more  curious.  He  was  himself  a  man  of  great 
intellectual  power,  a  scholar,  an  eloquent  and  delicate  writer, 
.     -  I    and  possessed  independent  taste  enough  to  admire 

\  7  Milton  fervently  at  a  time  when  Addison  had  not 

yet  made  it  wholly  orthodox  to  admire  that  poet  at  all,  and 
when  most  Tories  detested  him.  But  his  observations  on 
Waller  ^  are  the  very  quintessence  of  pseudodoxy,  as  to  that  re- 
spectable person  ;  and,  by  a  curious  combination,  though  Waller 
is  a  rhymer  confirmed  and  complete,  Atterbury  joins  witli  his 
admiratioo  for  him  an  antipathy  to  rhyme  —  "this  jingling 
kind  of  poetry,"  **  this  troublesome  bondage,  as  Mr  ililton  well 
calls  it/'  As  for  this  we  need  say  little  ;  the  danger  lay  not 
there.  But  it  lay  in  the  direction  of  such  remarks  as  that 
"  English  came  into  Waller's  hands  like  a  rough  diamond  ;  he 
polished  it  first/'  that,  "  for  aught  I  know,  he  stands  last  as  well 
as  first  in  the  list  of  refiners  "  [imagine  the  excellent  Waller  as 
be-all  and  end-all  of  English  !],  that  **  verse  before  Waller  was 
"  downright  prose  tagged  with  rhyme,"  &c.,  &c.  Once  more  let 
our  impatience  of  this  talk  not  he  ignorant — aa  is  the  impatience 
of  those  who  nowadays  cannot  see  music  in  Dryden,  poetry 
in  Pope,  "cry"  and  clangour  now  and  then  even  in  persons 
like  Langhorne  and  Mickle*  He  expressed  an  opinion ;  but  in 
expressing  it  he  showed  this  same  ignorance  from  which  we 
should  abstain.  Instead  of  pointing  out  that  Waller  intro- 
duced a  different  kind  of  music,  he  insisted  that  Waller  substi- 
tuted music  for  discord  :  instead  of  saying  that  he  introduced  a 
new  fashion  of  cutting  the  diamond,  he  would  have  it  that  the 
diamond  was  merely  rough  before.  This  was  the  culpa,  the 
muxijua  culpa  of  eighteenth -century  criticism,  and  Atterbury 
illustrates  and  shares  it* 

The  critical  work  of  Swift*  is  much  more  important,  and 


^  Id  hiA  PrefAce  to  the  Second  Part 
ol  the  Pomw  (1690). 

*  Of  course  he  might,  to  aome  ex- 
ieot^  bAve  sheltered  himielf  under 
Dryden'B  own  atithonty  for  all  thi&. 

^  I  have  thought  it  uselaM  to  give 
references  to  particular  editioui  of  the 
better  known   writings  of  Swift   and 

VOL.  IL 


Pope^  ae  they  are  eo  numerou«.  Of 
their  whole  works  th«re  is,  in  the  for- 
mer case,  no  reel  aumdjLrd,  Scott's 
being  much  inferiar  to  his  Dryden; 
but  in  the  latter  I  lint  of  the  late  Mr 
El  win  and  Mr  Courthupe  is  not  like^ 
iOOD  to  be  lUperseded, 

it 
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though  a  good  deal  of  it  is  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the 
work  of  Pope  and  of  Arbuthnot,  the  lion*8  claw  is 
generally  perceptible  enough.  The  famous  Tailor 
of  September  28,  1710,  on  the  conceptions  of  English  style  and 
writing,  ought  to  hold  place  in  every  history  and  course  of 
lectures  on  the  subject,  next  to  Sprat's  passage  in  the  History 
of  the  Moyal  Socitty  forty  years  before,  as  the  manifesto  of 
a  fresh  stage  in  English  style-criticism;  and  it  practically 
precedes  everything  that  Addison,  Steele,  and  Pope  published 
on,  or  in  connection  with,  the  subject.  But  long  before  this, 
in  the  wonderful  volume  which  first  (1704)  revealed  his  genius 
to  the  world.  Swift  had  shown  how  critical  the  Gods  had  made 
him. 

Hu  Battle  of  the  Books  is  one  of  the  most  eccentric  docti- 
ments  in  the  whole  History  of  our  subject.     Directly,  and  on 

The  Battle  ^^^  ^^^^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  critical  im- 
oftbe  portance;  because  it  shows  how  very  little  subject. 
Books.  intention,  accuracy  to  fact,  verisimilitude,  and  half- 
a-dozen  other  indispensables  according  to  certain  theories,  have 
to  do  with  the  goodness  of  a  book.  The  general  characteristics 
of  The  Battle  of  the  Books  in  all  these  named  respects,  and  some 
of  the  iin  named  ones,  are  deplorable.  In  a  tedious  and  idle 
quarrel  which,  at  least  as  it  was  actually  debated,  never  need 
have  been  debated  at  all,  Swift  takes  the  side  which,  if  not  the 
intrinsically  wrong  one,  is  the  wrong  one  as  he  takes  it.  To 
represent  Beutley,  or  even  Wotton,  as  enemies  of  the  Ancients 
might  seem  preposterous,  if  it  were  not  outdone  by  the  prepos- 
terousness  of  selecting  Temple  as  their  champion.  The  de- 
tails are  often  absurd — from  that  ranking  of  "Despr^aux"  side 
by  side  with  Cowley  as  a  Modern  brigadier,  which  is  probably 
a  slip  (perhaps  for  '*  Desportea  **)  of  pen  or  press,  to  the  spiteful 
injustices  on  Dryden.  The  idea  of  the  piece  was  probably  taken 
from  Calli^res.^  Its  composition,  from  the  rigid  *' Ancient" 
point  of  view,  is  sadly  lax ;  and  the  two  most  brilliaut  episodes 
— the ''  Sweetness  and  Light "  quarrel  of  the  Spider  and  the  Bee, 
and  the  "  machine  "  of  the  Goddess  of  Criticism- — have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  action.  But  yet  it  is — and  one  knows 
it  is— a  masterpiece  j  and  it  is  pretty  certain  from  it  that  in 
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certain  kinds  of  destructive  criticism,  and  even  in  certain  kinds 
of  what  may  be  called  destructive-constructive,  the  author  will 
be  able  to  accomplish  almost  anything  that  he  is  likely  to  try. 

Though  the  Talc  of  a  Tub  is  less  ostensibly  bookish,  it  shows 
even  greater  purely  critical  power :  for  the  power  of  the  Battle 

The  Tale  IS  mainly  that  of  a  consummate  craftsman,  who  can 
of  ft  Tab.  accomplish  by  sheer  craftsmanship  whatsoever  hia 
hand  findeth  to  do.  In  the  Tale  the  crusade  against  bad 
writing  and  bad  writers,  which  Swift  carried  on  more  or  less  for 
the  whole  of  his  middle  and  later  years,  and  in  which  he  enlisted 
Addison  and  Pope,  Arbutlinot  and  Gay,  is  all  but  formally  pro- 
claimed, and  is  most  vigorously  waged  with  or  without  pro- 
clamation. In  the  *'  Dedication  to  Somers  "  the  sword  is  being 
something  more  than  loosened  in  the  sheath ;  it  Hashes  out  in 
"  The  Bookseller  to  the  Eeader'* ;  it  is  doing  sanguinary  work  in 
the  great  "  Epistle  to  Prince  Posterity  " ;  and  it  has  only  momen- 
tary rests  in  the  "  Preface  "  and  the  "  Induction  "  :  while  there 
is  hardly  a  section  of  the  main  text  in  which  the  quarters  of 
Grub  Street  are  not  beat-en  up,  and  the  Conclusion  is  even  as 
the  preludes  and  the  main  body. 

A  shrewd  judge  could  hardly  fail  to  perceive,  from  these 
famous  twin-books,  that  a  new  genius  of  thoroughly  critical 
,  character  had  arisen  :  but  such  a  judsje  might  well 
have  doubted  how  far  its  exercise  could  be  anything 
but  negative.  His  doubts,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  were 
to  be  jiistitied.  Indirectly,  indeed,  not  merely  in  the  Toiler 
paper  above  referred  to  and  elsewhere,  but  by  that  almost  un- 
canny influence  which  he  seems  to  have  exerted  in  so  many 
ways  on  men  only  less  thau  himself,  Swift  had  very  much  to 
do  with  the  rescuing  of  Style,  by  the  hands  of  Addison  and  the 
rest,  from  the  vulgarisation  which  it  was  undergoing  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  not  merely  in  common  writers, 
not  merely  in  the  hands  of  an  eccentric  like  UEstrange,  but  in 
those  of  scholars  like  Collier  and  Bentley,  But  even  this  was 
a  task  of  destruction  rather  than  of  positive  construction,  and 
he  was  always  most  at  home  in  such  tasks.  The  MeMalmi  oti 
a  Broomstick  and  the  Tritical  Es&ay^  though  every  good  re- 
viewer should  know  them  by  heart,  and  will  have  but  too  many 
opportunities  of  using  his  knowledge,  are  delivered  with  the 
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backward,  not  the  forward^  speech  of  the  critic ;  the  Proposal 
for  correding  the  English  Tongue,  which  falls  in  with  the  Toiler 
paper,  aims  at  a  sort  of  stationary  state  of  language  and  litera- 
ture alike,  at  proscriptions  and  ostracisings ;  the  Letter  to  a 
Young  Clergyman  and  the  Essay  on  Modem  Education^  though 
both  touch  on  literature,  are  exceedingly  general  in  their 
precepts ;  and  though  all  persons  with  a  true  English  apprecia- 
tion of  shameless  puns  and  utter  nonsense  must  delight  in 
TJic  Aniiquiiy  of  the  English  Tongue,  it  cannot  be  called  serious 
criticism.  There  is  more  in  the  Advice,  to  a  Tming  Poet:  but 
even  here  Swift  is  rather  '*  running  humours"  on  his  subject 
than  discussing  it  in  the  grave  and  chaste  manner. 

We  shall  therefore  hardly  be  wrong  if,  after  excepting  the 
literary  directions  of  the  universal  satiric  douche  in  the  Tale  of 
a  Tub,  and  the  useful  but  somewhat  rudimentary  warnings  of 
the  Taticr  paper,  we  see  the  most  characteristic  critical  work  of 
Swift  in  Martimis  ScriMerus  nmj  the  Peri  Pathous,  especially 
in  the  latter,  which,  though  it  be  principally  attributed  to 
Arbuthnot  and  Pope,  is  as  surely  Swiftian  in  suggestion  as  if 
the  Dean  had  written  and  published  it  alone.  Often  as  it  has 
been  imitated,  and  largely  as  its  methods  have  been  drawn 
upon,  it  has  never  been  surpassed  as  an  Art  of  General  and 
Particular  '*  Slating  " :  and  the  sections  on  the  Fi^ureSr  with  the 
immortal  receipt  for  making  an  epic  poem  (the  full  beauty  of 
which  is  lost  on  those  who  do  not  know  how  appallingly  close 
it  is  to  the  approved  prescriptions  of  the  best  neo-classic  critics), 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  But,  once  more,  the  critic  is  here 
at  hangman*s  work  only :  he  allows  himself  neither  to  admire 
nor  to  love. 

These  principles,  put  in  various  ways  by  writers  of  more  or 
less  genius  for  half  a  century,  found  what  seemed  to  more  than 
two  generations  (always  with  a  few  dissidents)  some- 
thing  like  consummate  expression  in  certain  well- 
known  utterances  of  Pope.  As  expression  these  utterances 
may  still  receive  a  very  high  degree  of  admiration :  as  anything 
else  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  turn  of  fashion,  unless  it 
brings  with  it  oblivion  for  large  districts  of  noble  literature,  can 
restore  them  to  much  authority.     Pope,  though  better  read  than 
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he  seems  in  his  poems,  was  by  no  means  a  learned  man ;  and  it 
is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  his  intellect  was  acute 
rather  than  powerful  The  obstinate  superficiality — the  re- 
duction "o!  everything,  even  the  most  recondite  problems  of 
philosophy,  even  the  most  far-ranging  questions  of  erudition, 
to  a  jury  of  "  common-sense  **  persona,  decorated  with  a  little  of 
the  fashion  of  the  town — which  had  set  in,  found  in  him  an 
exponent  as  competent  to  give  it  exquisite  expression  as  he  was 
indisposed,  and  probably  incompetent,  to  deepen  or  extend  its 
scope.  He  attained  early  to  nearly  his  full  powers,  and  it  does 
not  much  matter  whether  the  Essay  on  Criticism  was  written  at 
the  age  of  twenty  or  at  ihat  ot-tweiily-two.  He  could  have 
improved  it  a  little  in  form,  but  would  hardly  have  altered  it  at 
all  in  matter,  if  he  had  written  it  thirty  years  later.  The 
Imitation  of  tJu  Epistle  of  Horace  to  Auf/iistits,  which  was 
actually  written  about  that  time,  is,  though  superior  as  verse, 
almost  inferior  as  criticism,  and  more  "  out  '*  in  fact  The  two 
together  give  a  sufficient  view  of  Pope  as  he  wished  to  be  taken 
critically.  But  to  be  perfectly  fair  we  must  add  the 
critical  utterances  in  his  Letters,^  his  Preface  to 
Shakespeare,  and  (with  caution  of  course)  the  remarks  attributed 
to  him  by  Spence.  The  Preface  has  received  much  praise;  and 
has  deserved  some  even  from  those  who  follow  not  Pope  gener- 
ally. It  would  be  unfair  to  blame  him  for  adopting  the  mixed 
"  beauty  and  fault "  system  which  had  the  patronage  of  great 
names  in  antiquity,  and  found  hardly  even  questioners  in  his 
own  time*  And  it  is  some  thing  that  he  recognises  Shake- 
speare's power  over  the  passions,  the  individuality  of  his 
characters^  his  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  nature. 
He  is  moderate  and  sensible  on  the  relations  of  Shakespeare 
and  Jonson ;  he  has  practically  said  all  that  is  to  be  saidp  in  an 


'  The  inott  imporUnt  of  thcM  U  the 
•entence  on  Onhehaw  (with  whom  Pope 
hi^B  Bomc  points  of  Bympathjr)^  thftt  he 
ia  wanting  m  "cleeign,  form,  hhlef 
which  is  the  soul  of  poetry,"  und 
'*  exactneM  or  coneeat  of  parts,  which 
ia  the  body,"  while  he  grftnta  htm 
*'p(mtt7  oonoepUouJi,  §iie   metaphorsi 


glittering  expreaiionB»  «md  something 
of  a  neat  ca«t  of  verse,  which  are  pro- 
perly the  drees,  gems,  or  looee  orna- 
ments**  of  it.  See  my  friend  Mr 
Court  hope  (in  hii  Lifty  ed.  dt.  of  the 
W^rkSf  V.  63),  with  whom,  for  once^  I 
am  in  irreconcilable  disagreement. 
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endless  and  tiresome  controversy,  by  writing,  "  To  judge  Shake* 
jff^  speare  by  Aristotle's  rules  is  like  trying  a  man  by 

Shahgpeart  the  laws  of  one  country  who  acted  under  those  of 
^^^^^^  another."  And  for  such  utterances  we  may  excuse, 
or  at  least  pass  over  with  little  or  no  comment,  the  remarks  that 
Shakespeare  kept  bad  company,  that  he  wrote  to  please  the 
populace,  that  he  resembles  **  an  ancient  majestic  piece  of  Gothic 
architecture  [so  far,  so  good],  where  many  of  the  details  are 
childish,  ill-placed,  and  unequal  to  its  grandeur"  The  little- 
ness of  this  patchy,  yea-nay  criticism  beside  the  great  and  ever- 
lasting appreciation  of  his  master  Dryden  speaks  for  itself ;  it 
is  only  fair  to  remember  that  the  very  existence  of  Dryden's  for 
once  really  marmoreal  inscription  almost  inevitably  belittled  and 
hampered  Fope.  He  was  obliged  to  be  dififerent;  and  internal 
as  well  as  external  influences  made  it  certain  that  if  he  were 
different  he  would  be  less. 

The  Fapimia  of  Spence*  add  more  to  our  idea  of  Pope's 
critical  faculty,  or  at  least  of  its  exercises ;  in  fact,  it  is  possible 
^pence's  to  take  a  much  better  estimate  of  Pope*s  "litera- 
Aneodotea.  ture "  frotii  the  Aneuiotts  than  from  tlie  Works. 
Although  the  Boswellian  spirit  was,  fortunately  enough  for 
posterity,  very  strong  in  the  eighteenth  century,  there  waa  no 
particular  reason  why  Spence  should  toady  Pope — especially 
as  he  published  nothing  to  obtain  pence  or  popularity  from 
the  toadying.  That  rather  remarkable  collection,  or  re-collec- 
tion, of  Italian-Latin  poetry  of  the  Renaissance,-  of  which  not 


■ 


*  Spetice  (whose  A^^ecdoic*  wen? 
printed  partly  by  Maloue,  and  com- 
pletely liy  Singer  in  1820,  reprinted 
fix»ui  the  latter  edition  m  1858,  and  r«- 
■clected  by  Mr  Underhill  (London, 
n.  d.)  in  the  \mt  decftde  of  the  nine- 
teenth century)  has  Bometimeft  re^^ired 
prmiAe  as  «  critic  hrmaelf.  Hia  PU^- 
mdH$  usefuLly  brought  ti^gether  cliuxBicftl 
iirt  imd  letters,  and  the  Anecd^s  tliem- 
selves  Are  not  without  t*wt«»  But  hh 
eUlxirale  criticism  of  Pope*^  Ody»*ty^ 
published  in  1725,  \»  of  little  iriilue, 
neither  pr&ifling  nor  blnming  itSAubject 
for  the  right  things,  and  chftracterised 


A9  a  whole  by  a  pottering  and  peddling 
kind  of  censorship. 

^  Seltcta  Pocmata  Itafontm  qui  Latine 
Scrijitcrunt.  Oura  cnytuff^m  Anonymi 
anno  1 6S4  confftita^  iterum  in  lueem  data, 
utm  cum  aliar^m  ludorum  operihuM, 
Aceurantt  A.  Pope.  2  vols.,  London, 
1740.  The  title  -  page  cont«lna  ab«o« 
lutely  aU  the  ostensible  editorial  matter, 
and,  at  t  bare  not  got  hold  of  the  work 
of  the  AnonjnauB,  I  do  not  know  how 
much  Pope  added.  But  hta  collection, 
as  I  can  teatify  from  some  little  know* 
ledge  of  the  aubject,  is  good. 
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much  notice  has  been  taken  by  Pope's  biographers,  would,  of 
itself,  show  critical  interest  in  a  part,  and  no  uunoteworthy 
part,  of  literature:  and  a  few  of  the  Spencean  salvages  bear 
directly  upon  this*  He  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  his 
special  liking  for  Politian's  Ambra:  and  he  was  right  in  think- 
ing Bembo  *'stifif  and  unpoetical,'*  thougli  hardly  in  joining 
Sadolet  with  him  in  this  coDdemnatioD,  We  know  perfectly 
well  why  he  did  not  like  Rabelais,  for  which  Swift  very 
properly  scolded  him:  indeed,  he  tells  us  himself,  twice  over, 
that  '*  there  were  so  many  things  '*  in  Master  Francis,  "  in 
which  he  could  not  see  any  manner  of  meaning  driven  at," 
that  he  could  not  read  him  with  any  patience.  This  is  really 
more  tale-telling  than  the  constantly  quoted  passage  about 
Walsh  and  correctness.  For,  after  all,  everybody  aspires  to  be 
correct  i  only  everybody  has  his  own  notions  of  what  is  correct- 
ness. It  is  not  everybody — and,  as  we  see,  it  was  not  the 
great  Mr  Pope — ^who  could,  or  can,  appreciate  nonsense,  and 
see  how  much  more  sensible  than  sense  the  best  of  it  is»  It 
would  skill  but  little  to  go  through  his  isolated  judgments :  but 
there  are  one  or  two  which  are  eloquent. 

Still,  it  is  to  the  Essay  and  the  Epistle  that  we  must  turn  for 
his  deliberate  theory  of  criticism,  announced  in  youth,  indorsed 
Tht  Essay  ^^d  emphasised  in  age.  And  we  meet  at  once  with 
on  CriticUm,  ^  difficulty.  The  possessor  of  such  a  theory  ought, 
at  least,  to  have  something  like  a  connected  knowledge,  at  least 
a  connected  view,  of  literature  as  a  whole,  and  to  be  able  to 
square  the  two.  All  Pope  seems  to  have  done  is  to  take  the  j 
Arts  of  Horace,  Vida,  and  Boileau,  to  adopt  as  many  of  their  1 
principles  as  he  understood,  and  as  would  go  into  his  sharp  ( 
antithetic  coupletrto  drag  their  historical  illustrations  head  and 
shoulders  into  his  scheme  without  caring  for  the  facts,  and  to 
fill  in  and  embroider  with  criticisuaa,  observations,  and  precepts^ 
sometimes  very  shrewd,  almost  always  perfectly  expressed,  but 
far  too  often  arbitrary,  conventional,  and  limited.  He  is 
most  unfortunate  of  all  in  the  historical  part,  where  Boileau 
had  been  sufficiently  unfortunate  before  him.  The  French- 
man's observations  on  Villon  and  Eonsard  had  been  ignorant 
enough,  and  forced  enough:  but  Pope  managed  to  go  a  little 
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beyond  them  in  the  Essay,  and  a  great  distance  further  still  in 
the  Eputk\     The  history  of  the  famous  passage, 

*'We  conquered  France,  but  telt  our  captive's  charms,"  * 

is  Hke  nothing  on  earth  but  the  history-poetry  of  the  despised 
monkisli  ages,  in  which  Alexander  has  twelve  peers,  and 
Arthur,  early  in  the  sixth  century,  overruns  Europe  with  a 
British  force,  and  fights  with  a  Roman  Emperor  named  Lucius, 
And  the  sketch  of  European  literature  in  the  Essay,  if  it 
contains  no  single  statement  so  glaringly  absurd,  is  as  much  a 
'*  tissue  of  gaps  "  as  the  Irishman's  coat 

Attempts  have  been  made  (including  some  by  persons  de- 
serving all  respecti  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject) 
to  give  Pope  a  high  place,  on  the  score  of  his  charges  to 
J*  follow  nature."  Unfortunately  this  is  mere  translation  of 
^oil^n,  of  Vida,  and  of  Horace^  Jii^lEOSE^^SF:  and,  still 
more  unfortunately,  the  poet's  own  arguments  on  his  doctrine 
show  that  what  he  meant  by  "  following  nature,"  and  what  rve 
mean  by  it,  are  two  quite  different  things.  He,  usually  at 
least,  means  "  stick  to  the  usual,  the  ordinary,  the  commonplace." 
Just  so  the  legendary  King  of  Siam,  had  he  written  an  Art  of 
Poetry^  would  have  said  ''  Follow  nature,  and  do  not  talk  about 
such  unnatural  things  as  ice  and  snow/' 

Regarded  merely  as  a  manual  of  the  art  of  Pope*s  own 
poetry,  without  prejudice  to  any  other,  and  as  a  satire  on  the 
faults  of  other  kinds,  without  prejudice  to  the  weaknesses  of 
his  own,  the  Essay  is  not  merely  an  interesting  document,  but 
a  really  valuable  one.  Its  cautions  against  desertion  of  nature 
in  the  directions  of  excess,  of  the  unduly  fantastic,  are  sound 
to  this  day :  and  its  eulogies  of  ancient  writers,  tliough  perhaps 
neither  based  on  very  extensive  and  accurate  first-hand  know- 
ledge,  nor  specially  appropriate  to  the  matter  in  hand,  contain 
much  that  is  just  in  itself.  One  of  the  weakest  parts,  as  might 
have  been  expectred,  is  the  treatment  of  rules,  licences,  and 
faults.  The  poet*critic  practically  confesses  the  otiosity  of  the 
whole  system  by  admitting  that  a  lucky  licence  is  a  rule,  and 

1  Sp.  to  AiJtQ,,  I,  263. 
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that  it  is  possible,  as  one  of  his  own  most  famous  and  happiest 
lines  says, 

"  To  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art** 

And  when  he  paraphrases  Quintilian  to  the  effect  that  you 
must  criticise 

"  With  the  same  spirit  that  the  author  writ," 

and  judge  the  whole,  not  the  parts,  he  again  goes  perilously  / 
near  to  jettison  his  whole  system.  ' 

In  the  game  way  consistency  is  the  last  thing  that  can  be 
claimed  for  his  chapters,  as  they  may  be  called,  on  conceit,  on 
language,  "numbers"  (the  most  famous  and  the  most  ingenious 
passage  of  the  JEssayX  extremes,  'Hums/'  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  quarrel,  &c.  The  passage  on  Critics  is  among  the 
best — for  here  sheer  good  sense  (even  in  the  temporary,  much 
more  in  the  universal,  meaning)  tells — and  the  historical  sketch 
of  them,  though  not  too  accurate,  is  vigorous. 

The  much  later  Epistk  is  far  more  desultory,  and  inevitably 
tinged  by  those  personal  feelings  which  many  years  of  literary 
The  Epiitle  squabble  had  helped  ill-health  and  natural  disposi- 
to  AuguBtus,  tiQji  to  arouse  in  Pope.  But  its  general  critical 
attitude  is  not  different.  He  is  angry  with  the  revival  of  old 
literature  which  Watson  and  Allan  Ramsay  in  Scotland,  Oldya 
and  others  in  England,  were  beginning,  hints  sneers  even  at 
Milton  and  the  "  weeds  on  Avon's  bank/'  is  at  least  as  hackneyed 
as  he  is  neat  in  his  individual  criticisms  on  poets  nearer  his  own 
day,  and  defends  poetry  and  literature  generally  in  a  patronis- 
ing and  half-apologetic  strain.  In  fact,  what  he  has  really  at 
heart  is  to  be  politely  rude  to  George  II.;  not  to  give  any 
critical  account  of  English  literature. 

But  the  £ssai/  on  Criticism  is  too  important  a  thing  not  to 
require  a  little  more  notice  here.  It  is  extremely  desultory ; 
Htmarka  ^^*'  ^^  ^^  ^^®  Hpistola  od  Pisoncs,  and  it  is  by  no 
m  Pope  as  means  oertain  that  Pope  was  not  wise  in  falling 
«  *^*^'  back  upon  the  Roman  method,  instead  of  emulating 
the  appearance  of  system  in  the  Art  Fotftique,  This  latter 
emphasises  faults ;  Pope's  causerie  veils  promiscuonsness  in  the 
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elegant  chit-chat  of  conversation.  A  bad  critic  is  a  more 
daDgerous  person  than  a  bad  poet;  and  true  taste  is  as  un- 
common as  true  genius.  Bad  education  is  responsible  for  bad 
taste,  and  we  must  be  very  careful  about  our  own.  Nature  is 
the  guide ;  the  "  rules  "  are  but  methodised  nature.  We  derive 
them,  however,  not  from  nature  but  from  the  ancient  poets, 
whom  we  must  study.  Even  in  licences  we  must  follow  them. 
Bad  critics  are  made  by  various  causes,  from  ignorance  and 
party  spirit  to  personal  animus,  A  good  critic  is  candid, 
modest,  well-bred,  and  sincere.  The  sort  of  history  of  criticism 
which  concludes  the  piece  makes  it  specially  surprising  that 
Johnson  should  have  been  so  much  kinder  to  Pope's  learning 
than  he  was  to  Dryden's ;  but  the  author  of  the  actual  Essay 
on  Criticism,  and  the  author  of  the  unhappily  but  projected 
ffistary  of  it,  were  too  thoroughly  in  agreement  about  poetry, 
and  even  about  criticism  itself,  to  make  the  latter  quite  an 
impartial  judge  of  the  former. 

When  we  pass  from  generals  to  particulars  Pope's  cleverness 
at  least  appears  more  than  ever.  The  sharply  separated,  neatly 
flying,  and  neatly  ringing  couplets  deliver  '*  one,  two "  in  the 
most  fascinating  eut*and-thrust  style,  not  without  a  brilliant 
parry  now  and  then  to  presumed  (and  never  very  formidable) 
objections.  The  man's  perfect  skill  in  the  execution  of  his  own 
special  style  of  poetry  raises,  and  in  this  case  not  delusively, 
the  expectation  that  he  will  know  his  theory  as  well  as  his 
practice.  The  "good  sense,"  the  ''reason"  are  really  and  not 
merely  nominally  present.  A  great  deal  of  what  is  said  is  quite 
undoubtedly  true  and  very  useful,  not  merely  for  reproof  and 
correction  in  point  of  critical  and  poetical  sin,  but  actually  for 
instruction  in  critical  and  poetical  righteousness. 

But  on  further  examination  there  is  too  often  something 
wanting;  nay,  there  is  too  often  no  real  root  of  the  matter 
present.  The  preliminary  flourishes  are  w^ell  enough.  And 
certainly  no  school  will  quarrel — though  each  school  may  take 
the  privilege  of  understanding  the  words  in  its  own  way — ^with 
the  doctrine  "  Follow  Nature."     But 


**  One  science  only  will  one  Junius  fit " 
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is  notoriously  false  to  nature,  and  if  intended  as  a  hint  to  the 
critic,  can  only  result  in  too  common  mistakes  and  injustices. 
So,  too,  when  we  pass  from  the  glowing  eulogy  of  Nature, 
and  of  her  union  with  Art,  to  the  Rules,  there  is  a  most  de- 
plorable gap.  Those  Eules,  "discovered  not  devised,"  are 
**  nature  methodised."  Very  good.  This  means,  if  it  means 
anything,  a  very  true  thing — that  the  Rules  are  extracted 
from  ohserved  works  of  genius.  But  how,  a  most  fervent 
admirer  of  the  Greeks  may  ask,  did  it  happen  that  the  Greeks 
discovered  all  these  rules  ?  How,  especially,  did  it  happen  that 
they  did  so,  when  some  kinds  of  literature  itself  were  notoriously 
neither  discovered  nor  devised?  And  when  we  get  a  little 
further,  and  are  bidden  to 

"  Know  well  each  Ancient's  proper  clmracter/' 

we  may,  or  rather  must,  reply,  **  It  is  most  necessary;  but  you 
will  neglect  the  Moderns  at  your  peril." 

In  short,  here  as  elsewhere.  Pope's  dazzling  elocution,  winged 
with  a  distinct  if  narrow  conception  of  his  general  purpose,  flies 
right  enoui^'h  in  the  inane,  but  makes  painfully  little  progress 
when  it  lights  on  the  prosaic  ground.  The  picture  of  "young 
Maro/'  with  a  sort  of  ciphering  book  before  him,  '*  totting  up  " 
Homer,  Nature,  and  the  Stagirite,  and  finding  them  all  exactly 
equivalent,  is  really  far  more  ludicrous  than  those  flijjjhts  of 
metaphysical  fancy  at  which  critics  of  Pope's  school  delight  to 
gird ;  while  the  very  climax  of  another  kind  of  absurdity  is 
reached  by  the  accordance  to  the  Ancients,  not  merely  of  the 
prerogative  of  laying  down  the  rule  always  to  be  followed,  but 
of  the  privilege  of  making  the  not- to-be-imitated  exception.  So 
again,  fine  as  is  the  Alps  passage,  the  famous  doctrine  of  a  '*  little 
learning'*  is  an  ingenious  fallacy.  It  is  not  the  little  learning 
acquired,  but  the  vast  amount  of  ignorance  left,  that  is  dangerous. 
The  admirable  couplet, 

*  True  Wit  ia  nature  to  advantage  dreat ; 
What  oft  waa  thought,  but  ne'er  bo  well  expressed. ^* 

though  in  itself  the  best  thing  in  the  whole  poem,  is  unluckily 
placed,  because  this  sensation  of  familiarity  beneath  novelty  is^ 
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constantly  given  by  those  very  *'  conceits "  which  Pope  is  de- 
nouncing. On  '*  Language  "  and  "  lumbers  *'  he  is  too  notoriously 
speaking  to  a  particular  brief.  And  as  for  his  more  general 
cautions  throughout,  they  are  excellent  sense  for  the  most  part, 
but  have  very  little  more  to  do  with  criticism  than  with  any 
other  function  of  life.  A  banker  or  a  fishmonger,  an  architect, 
artist,  or  plain  man,  will  no  doubt  be  the  better  for  avoiding 
extremes,  partisanship,  singularity,  fashion,  mere  jealousy 
(personal  or  other),  ignorance,  pedantry,  vice.  And  if  he  turns 
critic  he  will  find  these  avoidances  still  useful  to  him,  but  not 
ttiore  specially  useful  than  in  his  former  profession. 

What  then  was  the  critical  attitude  which  was  expressed  so  t 
brilliantly,  and  which  gave  Pope  a  prerogative  influence  over 
and  the  ^11  the  oTthodox  criticisui  of  his  own  century  in 
critical  England  and  even  elsewhere?  It  can  be  sketched  1 
f^f^iJ,  very  fairly  as  being  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
ff^^p^  a  supposed  following  of  the  ancients,  and  a  real 
application,  to  literature  in  general  and  to  poetry  in  par- 
ticular, of  the  general  taste  and  cast  of  thought  of  the  time. 
The  following  of  the  Ancients— it  has  been  often  pointed  out 
already — was,  as  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  have  it, 
a  "corrupt  following'*:  those  who  said  Aristotle  meant  now 
nobody  more  ancient  than  Boileau,  now  no  one  more  ancient 
than  Vida,  scarcely  ever  any  one  more  ancient  than  Horace, 
The  classics  as  a  whole  were  very  little  studied,  at  least  by 
those  who  busied  themselves  most  with  modern  literature ;  and 
it  had  entered  into  the  heads  of  few  that,  after  all,  the  standards 
of  one  literature  might,  or  rather  must,  require  very  consider- 
able alteration  before  they  could  apply  to  another.*  But  Greek 
and  Roman  literature  presented  a  body  of  poetry  and  of  most 
other  kinds,  considerable,  admittedly  excellent,  and  mostly  com- 
posed under  the  influence  of  distinct  and  identical  critical 
principles.  Very  few  men  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  even  a 
single  modern  literature;  hardly  a  man  in  France  knew  Old 
French  as  a  whole,  hardly  a  man  in  England,  except  mere 
antiquaries,  knew  Old  English  even  as  a   part.     There  was 


^  Pope,  V.  supra,  p.  454,  aotiuJly  ad* 
mitt«d   this  a*  regftrda  Amtotlc  luid 


SluikMpeAre ;  yet  the  Admiaoton  prmeti- 
caU^  roToket  mo8t  of  the  Stmy, 
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probably  not  a  man  in  Europe  till  Gray  (and  Gray  was  still 
young  at  Pope's  death)  who  had  any  wide  reading  at  once  iii 
classicBl  literature  and  in  the  mediitval  and  modern  literatures 
of  different  countries.  Accordingly  the  principles  of  ancient 
criticism,  not  even  in  their  purity  fully  adequate  to  modern 
works,  and  usually  presented,  not  in  their  purity  but  in  garbled 
and  bastardised  form,  were  all  that  they  had  to  stand  by. 

This  classical,  or  pseudo-classical,  doctrine  was  further  af- 
fected»  in  the  case  of  literature  generally,  by  the  ethos  o!  the 
time,  and,  in  the  case  of  poetry,  by  the  curious  delusion  as  to 
hard  and  fast  syllabic  prosody  which  lias  been  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  Bysshe.  Classicism,  in  any  pure  sense,  was  cer- 
tainly not  to  blame  for  this,  for  everybody  with  the  slightest 
tinge  of  education  knew  that  the  chief  Latin  metre  admitted 
the  substitution  of  trisyllabic  for  dissyllabic  feet  in  every  place 
but  one,  and  most  knew  that  this  substitution  was  even  more 
widely  permitted  by  Greek  in  a  standard  metre,  approaching 
the  English  still  nearer.  But  it  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  a 
gradually  growing  delusion,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  in 
almost  every  kind  of  non-dramatic  poetry. 

As  for  the  general  tendency,  the  lines  of  that  are  clear — 
though  the  arbitrary  extension  and  stifiening  of  them  remain 
a  little  incomprehensible.  Nature  was  to  be  the  test ;  but  an 
artihcialised  Nature,  arranged  according  to  the  fashion  of  a  town- 
haunting  society — a  Nature  which  submitted  herself  to  a  system 
of  convention  and  generalisation*  In  so  far  as  there  was  any 
real  general  principle  it  was  that  you  were  to  be  like  everybody 
else — that  singularity,  except  in  doing  the  usual  thing  best, 
was  to  be  carefully  avoided.  Pope,  being  a  man  of  genius, 
could  not  help  transcending  this  general  conception  constantly 
by  his  execution,  not  seldom  by  his  thought,  and  sometimes  in 
his  critical  precepts.  But  it  remains  the  conception  of  his  time 
and  of  himself.  ' 

The  writers  whom  we  have  been  discussing,  since  we  parted 
Philoiumh'  al  ^'''^  I^ennifi,  have  all  been  considerable  men  of  letters, 
omd  Prqfes'  who  in  more  or  less  degree  busied  themselves  with 
•'^''^  ^''*^- criticism.  We  must  now  pass  to  those  who,  with- 
out exactly  deserving  the  former  description,  undertook  the  sub* 
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ject  either  as  part  of  those  **  philosophical "  inquiries  which,  how- 
ever loosely  understood,  were  so  eagerly  and  usefully  pursued 
by  the  eighteenth  century,  or  as  direct  matter  of  professional 
duty.  The  first  division  supplies  Lord  Karnes  in  Scotland 
and  "Hermes"  Harris  in  England.  Whether  we  are  right 
in  reserving  Sliaftesbury,  Hiinie,  Adam  Smith,  &c.,  from  it,  so 
as  to  deal  with  them  from  the  ^Esthetic  side  in  the  next  volume, 
may  be  matter  of  opinion. 

To  the  second  belong:  Trapp^  Blair,  and  Campbell.  Trapp 
need  not  detain  us  very  long;  but  as  first  occupant  of  the  first 
literary  chair  in  England,  and  so  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  Prelections  respectable  in  themselves,  and 
starting  a  line  of  similar  work  which,  to  the  present  day,  has 
contributed  admirable  critical  documents,  he  cannot  be  omitted. 
He  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  wittiest  epigrams*  on  record, 
but  he  did  not  allow  himself  much  sparkle  in  his  lectures*^ 
Perhaps,  indeed,  he  was  ri^lit  not  to  do  so. 

Hugh  BJair,  half  a  century  later  than  Trapp,  in  1751),  started, 
like  him,  the  teaching  of  modern  literature  in  his  own  country* 
He  had  the  advantage,  as  far  as  securing  a  popular 
<^_ ^J  audience  goes,  of  lecturing  in  English,  and  he  was  un- 
doubtedly a  man  of  talent.  The  Lectures  on  Ehetoric  and  Belles 
Ldtrcs?  which  were  delivered  with  great  Mai  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  from  the  Chair  of  their  subject,  are  very  far,  indeed, 
from  being  devoid  of  merit.  They  provide  a  very  solid,  if  a 
somewhat  mannered  and  artificial  instruction,  both  by  precept 
and  exaniplei  in  what  may  be  called  the  "full-dress  plain 
style'*  which  was  popular  ni  the  eighteenth  century.     They  are 

This  it  is  which  gives  the  superior  wing 
and  fiting  to  Triipp'»  javelin. 

'^  Prmltclianu  Poeiicv^  London,  3rd 
©d.,  17S0.  The  first  of  the  fimfc  b»tch 
WU8  printed  lui  early  aa  1711,  nod  ui 
Eugliah  tranalfitioQ  (not  by  the  Atithot) 
wiw  pubUfihed  in  1742.  I  hope  to  give 
in  the  next  volume*  as  a  prelude  to 
Dotiee  of  Mr  Arnold's  work  in  the  Ox* 
ford  Chiiir^  a  aurvey  of  all  the  more 
noteworthy  of  \\\a  predeoeaeort. 

=  The  first  ed,  is  that  of  Edinburgh, 
1783:  mine  is  Umt  of  London,  1S28. 


*  Individual  preference,  in  the  case 
of  the  famous  pair  t>f  epigrams  on  the 
bc4oka  and  the  trmip  of  horse  sent  by 
George  L  to  Cambridge  and  to  Oxford 
respectiTcly^  may  be  biaased  by  aca- 
demical and  by  political  parttaanfihip. 
But  while  it  ia  matter  of  opinion 
whether  ''Tories  cnwn  no  argument 
but  force,"  and  whether,  in  certain 
circumstances,  a  University  may  not 
justifiably  "  want  loyalty,"  no  one  can 
ever  maiotaiD  that  it  is  not  disgrace- 
ful to  a  university  to  "  want  learning. " 
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as  original  as  could  be  expected.  The  critical  examination  of 
Addison's  style,  if  some  what  meticulous,  is  njostly  sound,  and 
has,  like  Johnson's  criticisms  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  the  advan- 
tage of  thorough  sympathy,  of  freedom  from  the  drawback — so 
common  in  such  examinations— that  author  and  critic  are  stand* 
ing  on  different  platforms,  looking  in  different  directions,  speak- 
ing, one  may  almost  say,  in  mutually  incornprehenaible  tongues. 
The  survey  of  Belles  Lettres  is,  on  its  own  scheme,  injjienious 
and  correct :  there  are  everywhere  evidences  of  love  of  Litera- 
ture (as  the  lover  understands  her),  of  good  education  and  read- 
ing, of  sound  sense.  Blair  is  to  be  very  particularly  commended 
for  accepting  to  the  full  the  important  truth  that  **  Khetoric " 
in  modern  times  really  means  *'  Criticism  *' ;  and  lor  doing  all  he 
can  to  destroy  the  notion,  authorised  too  far  by  ancient  critics, 
and  encouraged  by  those  of  the  Renaissance,  that  Tropes  and 
Figures  are  not  possibly  useful  classifications  and  names,  but  fill 
a  real  arsenal  of  weapons,  a  real  cabinet  of  reagents,  by  the 
employment  of  which  the  practitioner  can  refute^  or  convince,  or 
delight,  as  the  case  may  be. 

But  with  this,  and  with  the  further  praise  due  to  judicious 
borrowings  from  the  ancients,  the  encomium  must  cease. 
TA€  Lectures  I ri  Blair's  general  critical  view  of  literature  the 
on  Rhotorto.  eighteenth -century  blinkers  are  drawn  as  close  as 
possible*  From  no  writer,  even  in  French,  can  more  "awful 
examples"  be  extracted,  not  merely  of  perverse  critical  assump- 
tion, but  of  positive  historical  ignorance*  Quite  early  in  the 
second  Lecture,  and  after  some  remarks  (a  little  arbitrarj^  but 
not  valueless)  on  delicacy  and  correctness  in  taste,  we  find, 
within  a  short  distance  uf  each  other,  the  statements  that  "  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  IL  such  writers  as  Suckiing  and  Etheridge 
were  held  in  esteem  for  dramatic  composition,"  and  later,  "  If 
a  man  shall  assert  that  Homer  has  no  beauties  whatever,  that 
he  holds  him  to  be  a  dull  and  spiritless  writer,  and  that  he 
wo>vid  a»  ioon  perme  any  legend  af  old  knighi-erraTUry  as  the 
Iliads  then  I  exclaim  that  my  antagonist  is  either  void  of  all 
taste,"  &c.  Here,  on  the  one  hand,  the  lumping  of  Suckling 
and  Etherege  together,  and  the  implied  assumption  that  not 
merely  Suckling,  but  Etherege,  is  a  worthless  dramatist,  gives 
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US  one  **  light,"  just  as  the  similar  implication  that  "  an  old 
legend  of  knight-errantry  "  is  necessarily  an  example  of  dul- 
nesa,  spiritlessness,  and  absence  of  beauty,  givea  us  another. 
That  Blair  lays  down,  even  more  peremptorily  than  Johnson, 
and  as  peremptorily  as  Bysshe.  that  the  pause  in  an  EngUsh 
line  may  fall  after  the  4tb,  5th,  6th,  or  7th  syllable,  and  no 
other,  is  not  surprising ;  and  his  observations  on  Shakespeare 
are  too  much  in  the  usual  "  faults-saved -by- beauties"  style  to 
need  quotation.  But  that  he  cites,  with  approval,  a  classification 
of  the  great  literary  periods  of  the  world  which  excludes  the 
Elizabethan  Age  altogether,  is  not  to  be  omitted.  It  stamps 
the  attitude. 

These  same  qualities  appear  in  the  once  famous  but  now  little 
read  IXsscrtation  mi  Ossian}  That,  in  the  sense  of  the  word  on 
/^^,  which   least  stress  is   laid  in  these  volumes,  this 

Di»ertfttiom  **  Critical  Dissertation  *'  is  absolutely  WTicritical  does 
on  Ottmn.  ^^^  much  matter.  Blair  does  not  even  attempt  to 
examine  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
work  he  is  discussing.  He  does  not  himself  know  Gaelic; 
friends  (like  Hector  M'Intyre)  have  told  him  that  they  heard 
Gaelic  songs  very  like  Ossian  sung  in  their  youth;  there  are 
said  to  be  manuscripts;  that  is  enough  for  him.  Even  when 
he  cites  and  compares  parallel  passages — the  ghost-passage  and 
that  from  the  hook  of  Job,  Fingal's  "  I  have  no  son  *'  and  Othdlo 
— which  derive  their  whole  beauty  from  exact  coincidence  with 
the  Bible  or  Shakespeare,  he  will  allow  no  kind  of  suspicion  to 
cross  his  mind.  But  this  we  might  let  pass.  It  is  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  seeks  to  explain  the  "  amazing  degree  of  regularity 
and  art,*'  which  he  amazingly  ascribes  to  Macpherson*s  redac- 
tion, the  *'  rapid  and  animated  style,"  the  "  strong  colouring  of 
imagination,"  the  "  glowing  sensibility  of  heart/*  that  the  most 
surprising  thing  appears.  His  citations  are  as  copious  as  his 
praises  of  them  are  hard  to  indorse.  But  his  critical  argument 
rests  almost  (not  quite)  wholly  on  showing  that  Fingcd  and 
Temora  are  worked  out  quite  properly  on  Aristotelian  prin- 
ciples by  way  of  central  action  and  episode,  and  that  there  are 

'  I  h&ve  it  with  The  Poemt  it/Oman,       Macph«raoD  under  hia  wing  m  ourljr  «■ 
3  voK,  London,  1796.     Blftir  had  ti^cen       1760. 
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constant  parallels  to  Homer,  the  only  poet  whom  he  will  allow 
to  be  Ossian's  superior.  In  short,  he  simply  applies  to  Oman 
Addison's  procedure  with  Faradue  Lost,  The  critical  piquancy 
of  this  is  double.  For  we  know  that  Ossian  was  powerful — 
almost  incredibly  powerful — all  over  Europe  in  a  sense  quite 
opposite  to  Blair's  -  and  we  suspect,  if  we  do  not  know,  that  Mr 
James  Macpherson  was  quite  clever  enough  purposely  to  give  it 
something  of  the  turn  which  Blair  discovers. 

The  charge  which  may  justly  be  brought  against  Blair — that 
he  is  both  too  exclnsively  and  too  purblindly  "  belletristic  '* — 

cannot  be  extended  to  Henry  Home,  Lord  Kames. 

Johnson,  whom  Kames  dislikEd  violently,  and  who 
returned  the  dislike  with  rather  good-natured  if  slightly  con- 
temptuous patronage,  dismissed  the  Elemtnts  of  Criticisin,  1761,* 
as  "  a  pretty  Essay,  which  deserves  to  be  held  in  some  estima- 
tion, though  much  of  it  is  chimericah"  ®  The  sting  of  this  lies, 
as  usual,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  substantially  true,  though  by  no 
means  all  the  truth.  The  Elements  of  CrUicism,  is  a  pretty 
book,  and  an  estimable  one,  and,  what  is  more,  one  of  very 
considerable  originality.  Its  subtlety  and  ingenuity  are  often 
beyond  Johnson's  own  reach  ;  it  shows  a  really  wide  knowledge 
of  literature,  modern  as  well  as  ancient ;  and  it  is  surprisingly^ 
though  not  uniformly,  free  from  the  special  "  classical "  pur- 
blindness  of  which  Johnson  and  Blair  are  opposed,  but  in  their 
different  ways  equal,  examples.  Yet  a  very  great  deal  of  it  tt 
**  chimerical,"  and,  what  is  worse,  a  very  great  deal  more  is, 
whether  chimerical  or  not  in  itself,  irrelevant.  It  presents  a 
philosophical  treatise,  vaguely  and  tentatively  aesthetic  rather 
than  critical,  yoked  in  the  loosest  possible  manner  to  a  bundle  of 
quasi-professorial  exercises  in  Lower  and  Higher  Rhetoric.  The 
second  part  might  not  improperly  be  termed  **  Critical  Illustra- 
tions of  Ehetoric."  The  first  could  only  be  properly  entitled 
"  Literary  Illustrations  of  Morals." 

Of    course    this    excellent    Scots    lawyer    and    ingenious 


^  It  hivd  fetched  iU  eighth  edition  in 
1807,  th«  tl^te  of  my  copy.  Perhapi 
■uiue  may  think  thftt  Kfttnea,  hm  being 
mainly  ui  aeitbcUciAD,  ought  to  be 
pMiponatl  with  i^baf tea  bury,  Hume,  Ac. 

VOL.  n. 


My  reason  for  not  poAtponiug  i«  tlie 
large  amount  of  positive  litermry  criti- 
CLsm  in  hi«  book. 

"^  BoffweU,  Qlob«  ed.,  p.   132.      He 
WM  elsewhere  more,  and  leaa,  kind* 
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**  Scotch  metaphysician "  had  strong  precedents  to  urge  for 
y^  making  a  muddle  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Literary 


ElementB  of  Criticism. 
Criticum. 


It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Aristotle 
himself  is  not  a  little  exposed  to  the  same  imputa- 
tion. But  Karnes  embroils  matters  to  an  extent  never  sur- 
passed, except  by  those,  to  be  found  in  every  day,  who  are  in- 
capable of  taking  the  literary  point  of  view  at  all,  and  who  simply 
treat  literature  as  something  expressing  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment with  their  moral,  political,  religious,  or  other  views.  He 
seems  himself  to  have  had,  at  least  once,  a  slight  qualm*  "  A 
treatise  of  ethics  is  not  my  province:  I  carry  my  view  no 
farther  than  to  the  elements  of  criticism,  in  order  to  show  that, 
the  fioe  arts  are  a  subject  of  reasoning  as  well  as  of  taste/**  If 
this  was  his  rule  he  certainly  gives  himself  the  most  liberal 
indulgence  in  applying  it.  His  First  Chapter  is  devoted  to 
;*  Perceptions  and  Ideas  in  a  Train";  the  second  (an  immensely 
long  one,  containing  a  good  third  of  the  first  volume)  to  ''  Emo- 
tions and  Passions "  j  while  the  whole  of  the  rest  till  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  cimpter  is  really  occupied  by  the  same  class  of 
subject.  Kames  excels  in  that  constantly  ingenious,  and  often 
acute,  dissection  of  human  nature  which  was  the  pride  and 
pleasure  of  his  century  and  his  country,  but  which  is  a  little 
apt  to  pay  itself  with  clever  generalisations  as  if  they  were 
verm  muaee.  In  one  place  we  find  a  distribution  of  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  senses  into  pain  of  want,  desire,  and  satis- 
faction. In  another  *  the  philosopher  solemnly  informs  us,  "  I 
love  my  daughter  less  after  she  is  married,  and  my  mother  less 
after  a  second  marriage ;  the  marriage  of  my  son  or  my  father 
diminishes  not  my  affection  so  remarkably.'*  An  almost  bur- 
lesque illustration  of  the  procedure  of  the  school  is  given  in  the 
dictum,^  "  Where  the  course  of  nature  is  joined  with  Elevation 
the  effect  must  be  delightful ;  and  hence  the  singular  beauty  of 
smoke  ascending  in  a  calm  morning."  When  one  remembers 
this,  and  comes   later ^  to  the  admirable  remark,  "Thus,  to 

*  Vol  i.  chap,  iJi*,  on  *'  Beauty'^;  i.       in  bis  chapter  on  *'  Motion  and  Force** 
196  eti.  cit.  (i,  250-255),  referred  oomplncenlly  to 

'  i.  77.  hia  own  indulgence  in  this  foible,  and 

^  i.  26.  liad  accumulated  otherj^  of   tbe  aame 

*  i.  28S,  nole.   Katne^had  juatbefore»       kind. 
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account  for  an  effect  of  which  there  is  no  doubt^  any  cause, 
however  foolish,  is  made  welcome/'  it  is  impossible  not  to  say 
"Thou  sayest  it*';  as  also  in  another  case,  where  he  lays  it 
down  that  **  Were  corporeal  pleasures  dignified  over  and  above 
[ie.,  beside  the  natural  propensity  which  incites  us  to  them] 
with  a  place  in  a  high  class,  they  would  infallibly  disturb  the 
balance  of  the  mind  by  outweighing  the  social  affections.  This 
is  a  satisfactory  final  cause  for  refusing  to  these  pleasures  any 
degree  of  dignity/'  ^  I  am  tempted  to  quote  Kames*8  philosophy 
of  the  use  of  tobacco-  also,  but  the  stuff  and  method  of  his  first 
volume  must  be  sufficiently  intelligible  already. 

The  second,  much  more  to  the  purpose,  is  considerably  less 
interesting.  A  very  long  chapter  deals  with  Beauty  of  Language 
with  respect  to  Sound,  Signification,  Resemblance  between  Sound 
and  Signification,  and  Metre.  It  is  abundantly  stocked  with 
well-chosen  examples  from  a  wide  range  of  literature,  and  full 
of  remarks,  generally  ingenious  and  sometimes  both  new  and 
bold,  as  where  at  the  outset  Karnes  has  the  audacity  to  contra- 
dict Aristotle,  by  implication  at  least,  and  lay  it  down  that  *'  of  I 
all  the  fine  arts,  painting  and  sculpture  only  are  in  their  nature  i 
imitative."  ^  But  it  is  not  free  from  the  influence  of  the  idols  I 
of  its  time*  Of  such,  in  one  kind,  may  be  cited  the  attribution 
to  Milton  of  "  many  careless  lines  " ;  *  for  if  there  is  one  thing 
certain  in  the  risky  and  speculative  range  of  literary  dog- 
matism, it  is  that  Milton  never  wrote  a  **  careless  "  line  in  his 
life.  If  his  lines  are  ever  bad  (and  perhaps  they  are  some- 
times), they  are  bad  deliberately  and  of  malice.  In  another 
and  more  serious  kind  may  be  ranged  the  predominating  deter- 
mination to  confuse  the  sensual  witii  the  intellectual  side  of 
poetry.  This,  of  course,  is  Karnes's  root-idea ;  but  that  it  is  a 
root  of  evil  may  be  shown  sufficiently  by  the  following  passage 
in  his  discussion  of  the  pause — in  relation  to  which  subject  he 
is  as  wrong  as  nearly  all  his  contemporaries.  He  is  talking  of 
a  pause  between  adjective  and  substantive*®  What  occurs  to 
him  is  that  "  a  quality  cannot  exist  independent  of  a  subject, 
nor  are  they  separable  even  in  imagination,  because  they  make 
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part  of  the  same  idea,  and  for  that  reason,  with  reapect  to  melody 
as  well  as  to  sense,  it  must  be  disagreeable  to  beatow  upon  the 
adjective  a  sort  of  independent  existence  by  interjecting  a  pause 
between  it  and  its  substantive/'  His  examples  are  no  doubt 
vitiated  by  the  obsession  of  the  obligatory  "middle"  pause, 
which  makes  him  imagine  one  between  adjective  and  substan- 
tive in 

**  The  rest,  hiB  many -coloured  robe  concealed," 

where  the  only  real  pause,  poetic  as  well  as  grammatical,  is  at 
"  rest"  But  his  principle  is  clear,  and  it  is  as  clearly  a  wrong 
principle.  It  ignores  the  great  fact  glanced  at  above,  that  the 
pleasure  of  poetry  is  double — intellectual  aiuf  sensual — and  that 
the  two  parts  are  in  a  manner  independent  of  each  other.  And 
in  the  second  place,  even  on  its  own  theory,  it  credits  the  mere 
intellect  with  too  sluggish  faculties.  In  the  first  line  which 
Kames  suggests  as  "  harsh  and  unpleasant  '*  for  this  reason, 

**  Of  thouBand  brigbt  inhabitanta  of  air/* 

the  pause  at  *' bright"  is  so  slight  a  one  that  some  might  deny 
its  existence.  But  if  it  be  held  necessary,  can  we  refuse  to  the 
«uhiUU€Ls  inteiledus  the  power  of  halting,  for  the  second  of 
a  second,  to  conceive  the  joint  idea  of  number  and  bright- 
ness, before  it  moves  further  to  enrich  this  by  the  notion  of 
"  inhabitants  of  air  '*  ?  The  mere  and  literal  Lockist  may 
do  so  ;  but  no  other  will.  The  Figures  enjoy  a  space  which, 
without  being  surprised  at  it,  one  grudges ;  and  the  Unities  are 
handled  rather  oddly,  while  a  digression  of  some  fifty  pages  on 
Gardening  and  Architecture  speaks  for  itself.  The  conclusion 
on  the  Standard  of  Taste  is  singularly  inconclusive  ;  and  an 
interesting  appendix  on  **  terms  defined  and  explained  "  presents 
the  singularity  that  not,  I  think,  one  of  the  terms  so  dealt  with 
has  anything  specially  to  do  with  literature  or  art  at  all 

Nevertheless,  though  it  is  easy  to  be  smart  upon  Kames,  and 
not  very  difficult  to  expose  serious  inadequacies  and  errors  both 
in  the  general  scheme  and  the  particular  execution,  the  Ele- 
ments of  Criticism  is  a  book  of  very  great  interest  and  import- 
ance, and  worthy  of  much  more  attention  than  it  has  for  a  long 
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time  past  received.  To  begin  with,  hia  presentation,  at  the 
very  outset  of  hia  book,  of  Criticisra  as  '*the  most  agreeable 
of  all  amusements''*  was  one  of  those  apparently  new  and 
pleasant  shocks  to  the  general  which  are,  in  reality,  only  the 
expression  of  an  idea  for  some  time  germinating  and  maturing 
in  the  public  mind.  Even  Addison,  even  Pope,  while  praising 
and  preaching  Criticism,  had  half- flouted  and  half-apologised  for 
it.  Swift,  a  great  critic  on  his  own  day,  had  flouted  it  almost 
or  altogether  in  others.  The  general  idea  of  the  critic  had 
been  at  worst  of  a  malignant,  at  best  of  a  harmless,  pedant. 
Kamea  presented  him  as  something  quite  different, — ^as  a  man 
no  doubt  of  learning,  but  also  of  position  and  of  the  world, 
"  amusing/*  as  well  as  exercising  himself,  and  bringing  the  fash- 
ionable philosophy  to  the  support  of  his  amusement 

But  he  did  more  than  this.  His  appreciation  of  Shakespeare 
is,  taking  it  together  (and  hia  references  to  the  subject  are 
numerous  and  important),  the  best  of  his  age.  His  citations 
ahow  a  remarkable  relish  for  the  Shakespearian  humour,  and 
though  he  cannot  clear  his  mind  entirely  from  the  '*  blemish- 
and-beauty  *'  cant,  which  is  ingrained  in  the  Classical  theory, 
and  which,  as  we  saw,  infected  even  such  a  critic  as  Longinus,  he 
is  far  freer  from  it  than  either  Johnson  or  Blair.  In  his  chapter 
on  the  Unities  lie  comes  very  near  to  Hurd^  (to  whom,  as  the 
JElernrntB  of  Criiicism  preceded  the  Ldiers  on  Chivalry  in  time, 
he  may  have  given  a  hint)  in  recognising  the  true  Romantic 
^  Unity  of  Action  which  admits  plurality  so  far  as  the  difVerent 
^  in  teres  ts  work  together,  or  contrast  advantageously.  He  has  a 
most  lucid  and  sensible  exposure  of  the  difference  between  the 
conditions  of  the  Greek  theatre  and  ours,  In  short,  he  would 
stand  very  high  if  he  were  not  possessed  with  the  psen do- 
logical  mania  which  makes  him  calmly  and  gravely  write* — 
"  Though  a  cube  is  more  agreeable  in  itself  than  a  parallelopipe- 
don,*  yet  a  large  parallelopipedoo  set  on  its  smaller  base  is  by 
its  elevation  more  agreeable,  and  henc^  the  beauty  of  a  Gothic 

1  \.  33.  indeed    »o    uoiTemd   that  adj  oth«r 

^  Kurd    i«    reserved    for  the    next  tuAjr  leena  (leiiftntic.      Yet  it  i*  need* 

rolume.  lea*  to  ukj  thftt  the  word  m>  ipclt  b  * 

'  ii.  457*  t^x  nihiti,  tuid  should  be  **  pumllelf- 

^  KMnet  hae  this  spelliDg,  which  ib  pipodoo.** 
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tower*"  But  this  amaUlis  insania  ia  in  itself  more  amiable 
than  insane.  He  wants  to  admit  the  Gothic  tower,  and  that  is 
the  principal  thing.  Magdalen,  and  Merton,  and  Mecklin  may 
well,  in  consideration  of  his  alighting  in  their  favour  the  more 
intrinsic  charms  of  a  cube,  afford  to  let  a  smile  flicker  round 
their  venerable  skylines  at  his  methodical  insistence  on  justi- 
fjring  admiration  of  them  by  calling  them  large  parallelopipeda 
set  on  their  smaller  ends.  And  the  cube  can  console  herself 
with  his  admission  of  her  superior  intrinsic  loveliness. 

The  faults  of  Blair  and  of  Kames  are  both,  for  the  most  part, 
absent,  while  much  more  than  the  merit  of  either,  in  method 

fToMmheiL  ^^^  closeness  to  the  aim,  is  present,  in  the  very  re- 
markable Philosophj/i^oj^^Nietoric^  which  Dr  Gwrge 
Campbell  began,  and,  to  some  extent,  composed,  as  early  as 
1750 ;  though  he  did  not  finish  and  publish  it  till  nearly  thirty 
years  later  (1777X  It  may  indeed  be  admitted  that  this  piece- 
meal composition  is  not  without  its  effect  on  the  book,  which 
contains  some  digressions  (especially  one  on  Wit,  Humour,  and 
Eidicule,  and  another  on  the  cause  of  the  pleasure  received  from 
the  exhibition  of  painful  objects)  more  excrescent  than  properly 
episodic.  It  is,  moreover,  somewhat  weighted  by  the  author  s 
strictly  professional  and  educational  design,  in  retaining  as 
nmch  of  the  mere  business  part  of  the  ancient  Rhetoric  as 
would  or  might  be  useful  to  future  preachers,  advocates,  or 
members  of  Parliament  Campbell,  too,  is  a  less  "elegant" 
writer  than  Blair ;  and  his  acuteness  has  a  less  vivacious  play 
than  that  of  Kames.  But  here  concessions  are  exhausted ;  and 
the  book,  however  much  we  may  disagree  with  occasional  ex-* 
pi^essions  in  it,  remains  the  most  important  treatise  on  the  New 
Ehetoric  that  the  eighteenth  century  produced.  Indeed,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  Wliately's,  its  principal  formal  successor  in  the 
nineteentli,  is  distinctly  retrograde  in  comparison. 

The  New  Ehetoric — the  Art  of  Criticism— this  is  what  Camp- 

y^  bell  really  attempts.     He  is  rather  chary  of  acknow- 

Philoaophy    ledging  his  own  position,  and,  in  fact,  save  in  his 

^^^'^^^^  title,  seldom  employs  the  term  Rhetoric,  no  doubt 

partly  from  that  unlucky  contempt  of  scholastic  appellations 

'  I  me  the  Tegg  editioD,  London,  1850. 
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which  shows  itself  in  his  well-known  attack  on  Logic  But  his 
definition  of  "  Eloquence  " — the  term  which  he  employs  as  a 
preferred  synonym  of  Rhetoric  itself — is  very  important,  and 
practically  novel.  The  word  '*  Eloquence,  in  its  greatest  lati- 
tude, denotes  that  art  or  talent  by  which  the  discourse  is  adapted 
to  its  end."  Now  this,  though  he  modestly  shelters  it  under 
Quintilian's  sHejUia  heiie  dicendi  and  dicere  secundum  virtuirm 
orationu,  asserting  also  its  exact  correspondence  with  Cicero's 
description  of  the  best  orator  as  he  who  dictndo  anirrws  de- 
k>eiat  andientium  et  docet  d  per*}navet,  is  manifestly  far  more 
extensivA^than  the  latter  of  these,  and  much  iess  vague  than  the 
former.  [^In  fact  Rhetoric,  new  dubbed  as  Eloquence,  becomes 
the  Art  of  Literature,  or  in  other  words  Criticism^ 

It  has  been  allowed  that  this  bold  and  admirable  challenge  of 
the  whole  province — for  *'  discourse "  is  soon  seen  to  include 
"  writing" — is  not  always  so  well  supported.  After  an  interest- 
ing introduction  (vindicating  the  challenge,  and  noting  Karnes 
more  especially  as  one  who,  though  in  a  different  way,  had 
made  it  before  him),  Campbell  for  a  time,  either  because  he  is 
rather  afraid  of  his  own  boldness,  or  to  conciliate  received 
opinions  on  the  matter  (or,  it  has  been  suggested,  because  the 
book  was  written  at  ditlerent  times,  and  with  perhaps  slightly 
different  ends),  proceeds  to  discuss  various  matters  which  have 
very  little  to  do  with  his  general  subject.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  Chapter,  before  referred  to,  on  **  The  Nature  and  Use  of  the 
Scholastic  Art  of  Syllogising/'  he  wrecks  himself  in  a  galley 
which  he  had  not  the  slightest  need  to  enter.  The  longer  dis- 
course on  Evidence  which  precedes  this  is,  of  eourse,  fully  justi- 
fied on  the  old  conception  of  Rhetoric,  but  digressory,  or  at 
least  excursory,  on  bis  own.  The  above-mentioned  sections  on 
Ridicule,  and  on  the  aesthetic  pleasure  derivable  from  painful 
subjects,  are  excursions  into  the  debatable  kinds  between 
literature  and  Ethics,  though  much  less  extravagant  than  those 
of  Eames,  and  perhaps,  as  excursions,  not  absolutely  to  be 
barred  or  banned;  while  chapters  vii,-x„  which  deal  with  the 
"  Consideration  of  Hearers,"  &a,  «S:c,,  are  once  more  Aristotelian 
relapses,  pardonable  if  not  strictly  necessary.  But  not  quite  a 
third  part  of  the  whole  treatise  is  occupied  by  this  First  Book  of 
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the  three  into  which  it  is  divided ;  and  not  a  little  of  this  third 
is,  strictly  or  by  a  little  allowance^  to  the  point  The  remaining 
two-thirds  are  to  that  point  without  exception  or  digression 
of  any  kind,  so  that  the  Aristotelian  distribution  is  exactly 
reversed. 

The  titles  of  the  two  Books,  "  The  Foundations  and  Essential 
Properties  of  Elocution/'  and  "The  Discriminating  Properties 
of  Elocution/'  must  be  taken  with  due  regard  to  CampbelFs  use 
of  the  last  word,^  But  they  require  hardly  any  other  proviso 
or  allowance.  He  first,  with  that  mixture  of  boldness  and 
straight-hitting  which  is  his  great  merit,  attacks  the  general 
principles  of  the  use  of  Language,  and  proceeds  to  lay  down 
nine  Canons  of  Verbal  Criticism,  which  are  in  the  main  so  sound 
and  so  acute  that  they  are  not  obsolete  to  the  present  day. 
There  is  more  that  is  arbitrary  elsewhere,  and  Campbell  seems 
sometimes  to  retrograde  over  the  line  which  separates  Ehetoric 
and  Composition.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  line 
has  never  been  very  exactly  drawn,  and  has,  both  in  Scotland  and 
in  America,  if  not  also  in  England,  been  often  treated  as  almost 
non-existent  up  to  the  present  day.  In  his  subsequent  distinc- 
tion of  five  rhetorical  Qualities  of  Style — ^Ferspicuity,  Vivacity, 
Elegance,  Animation,  and  Music — Campbell  may  be  thought 
to  be  not  wholly  happy.  For  the  three  middle  qualities  are 
practically  one,  and  it  is  even  questionable  whether  Music  would 
not  be  best  included  with  them  in  some  general  term,  designat- 
ing whatever  is  added  by  style  proper  to  Perspicuity,  or  tlie 
sufficient  but  unadorned  conveyance  of  meaning.  As,  however, 
18  very  common,  if  not  universal,  with  him,  his  treatment  is  in 
advance  of  his  nomenclature,  for  the  rest  of  the  book — nearly  a 
full  half  of  it — is  in  fact  devoted  to  the  tim  heads  of  Perspicuity 
and  Vivacity,  the  latter  tacitly  subsuming  all  the  three  minor 
qualities.  And  there  is  new  and  good  method  in  the  treatment 
of  Vivacity,  as  shown  first  by  the  choice  of  words,  secondly  by 
their  number,  and  thirdly  by  their  arrangement,  while  a  section 


1  He  bjul,  of  courae,  gcwjtl  Authority 
for  it,  mdudlng  tkat  of  Drjdea  ;  but 
it  11  obvioysly  better  to  Umit  it  in  the 
modem  sense  thao  to  use  it  equivocaUy. 
Haaou  (not  Gray's  fnend,  but  wa.  in* 


teres  ting  aod  little-knowii  peraou  to 
whoiD  I  hope  to  recur  in  the  uext 
Tolume)  had  already  seen  this,  and  ex- 
preaaly  refeirred  to  it. 
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under  the  first  head  on  '*  words  considered  as  sounds  *'  conies 
very  near  to  the  truth.  That  there  should  be  a  considerable 
section  on  Tropes  was  to  be  expected,  and,  as  Campbell  treats 
it,  it  is  in  no  way  objectionable.  His  iconoclasm  as  to  logical 
Forms  becomes  much  more  in  place,  and  much  more  effective,  in 
regard  to  rhetorical  Figures. 

One,  however,  of  the  best  features  of  the  work  has  hardly  yet 
been  noticed;  and  that  is  the  abundance  of  examples,  and  the 
thorough  way  in  which  they  are  discussed.  To  a  reader  turning 
the  book  over  without  much  care  it  may  seem  inferior  as  a 
tkestmrus  to  Kames,  because  the  passages  quoted  are  as  a  rule 
embedded  in  the  text,  and  not  given  separately,  iu  the  fashion 
which  makes  of  large  parts  of  the  Ekm4mis  of  Chnticmn  a  sort 
of  anthology,  a  collection  of  beauties  or  deformities,  as  the 
case  may  be.  But  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  singularly 
businesslike  character  of  Campbell's  work  throughout.  And  if 
it  also  &eem  that  he  does  not  launch  out  enough  in  appreciation 
of  books  or  authors  as  wholes,  let  it  be  remembered  that  English 
criticism  was  still  in  a  rather  rudimentary  condition,  and  that  the 
state  of  taste  in  academic  circles  was  not  very  satisfactory.  It 
would  not,  of  course,  he  impossible  to  produce  from  him  examples 
of  those  obsessions  of  the  time  which  we  have  noticed  in  his  two 
compatriots,  as  we  shall  notice  Uiem  in  the  far  greater  Johnson. 
But  he  could  not  well  escape  these  obsessions,  and  he  suffers 
from  them  in  a  very  mild  form. 

James  Harris,*  author  of  Hermes  (and  of  the  house  of  Malmes- 
bury,  which  was  ennobled  in  the  next  generation),  is  perhaps 
the  chief  writer  whom  England,  in  the  narrower  sense, 
has  to  set  against  Blair,  Karnes,  and  Campbell  in 
mid-eighteenth  century.  But  he  is  disappointing-  It  would 
not  be  reasonable  to  quarrel  with  the  fferm^s  itself  for  nob 
being  litemry,  because  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  anything  but 
grammatical;  and  the  Philosophical  Arrangements,  though  they 
do  sometimes  approach  literature,  may  plead  benefit  of  title  for 
not  doing  so  ofteuer.  But  the  Piscaurse  oil  MudOy  Painting,  arid 
Poetri/f  and  the  Philological  Enquiries — in  which  Philology  is 
expressly  intimated  to  mean  *4ove  of  letters''  in  the  higher 

1  WQrh,  Oxford,  1S4I. 
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sense — hold  oat  some  prospects.  The  performance  is  but  little. 
Readers  of  Boswell  will  remember  that  JohDson,  though  the 
author  of  Her^nes  was  very  polite  to  him,  both  personally  and 
with  the  pen,  used,  to  his  henchman's  surprise  and  grief,  to 
speak  very  roughly  of  Harris,  applying  to  him  on  one  occasion 
the  famous  and  damning  phrase,  *'  a  prig,  and  a  bad  prig,*'  and 
elsewhere  hinting  doubts  as  to  his  competency  in  Greek.  That 
the  reproach  of  priggishness  was  deserved  (whether  with  the 
at^^gravation  or  not)  nobody  can  read  half-a-dozen  pages  of 
Harris  without  allowing, — his  would-be  complimentary  observa- 
tion on  Plelding*  would  determine  by  itself.  But  the  principal 
note  of  Harris,  as  a  critic,  is  not  so  much  priggishness  as  con- 
fused superficiality.  These  qualities  are  less  visible  in  the 
D-mlogne  (which  is  an  extremely  short,  not  contemptible,  but 
also  not  unimportant,  exercitation  in  the  direction  of  ^Esthetic 
proper)  than  in  the  Efupdries,  which  were  written  late  in  life,  and 
which,  no  doubt,  owe  something  of  their  extraordinary  garrulity 
to  "  the  irreparable  outrage/* 

This  book  begins,  with  almost  the  highest  possible  promise  for 
us,  in  a  Discussion  of  the  Rise  of  Criticism,  its  various  species. 
jT^g  Philosophical,  Historical,  and  Corrective,  &c.    It  goes 

Philologtcal  on  hardly  less  promisingly,  if  the  mere  chapter* head- 
mniineB,  ^^^  ^^^  taken,  with  discourses  on  Numbers,  Com- 
position, Quantity,  Alliteration,  &c, ;  the  Drama,  its  Fable  and 
its  Manners,  Diction,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  second  part,  an  im- 
passioned defence  of  Rules.  But  the  Third,  which  promises  a 
discussion  of  "  the  taste  and  literature  of  the  Middle  Age,"  raises 
the  expectation  almost  to  agony-point  Here  is  what  we  have 
been  waiting  for  so  long:  here  is  the  great  gap  going  to  be 
filled.  At  last  a  critic  not  merely  takes  a  philoBophic-historic 
view  of  criticism,  but  actually  proposes  to  supplement  it  with 
an  inquiry  into  those  regions  of  literature  on  which  his  pre* 
decessors  have  turned  an  obstinately  blind  eye.  As  is  the 
exaltation  of  the  promise,  so  is  the  aggravation  of  the  dis- 
appointment. Harris's  first  part,  though  by  no  means  ill- 
planned,  is  very  insufficiently  carried  out,  and  the  hope  of 
goodness  in    the   third   is  cruelly  dashed  beforehand  by  the 

*  Note  to  Pt.  II.  chftp.  vii.  of  tlie  Enquirietf  p.  433,  ed»  cit. 
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sentence,  "At  length,  after  a  long  and  barbarous  period,  when 
the  shades  of  monkery  began  to  retire/*  &c.  The  writer's  mere 
enumeration  of  Renaissance  critics  is  very  haphazard,  and  hia 
remarks,  both  on  them  and  their  snccessors,  perfunctory  in  the 
extreme-  He  hardly  dilates  on  anybody  or  anything  except — 
following  the  tradition  from  Pope  and  Swift — on  Bentley  and 
his  mania  for  correction  and  conjecture. 

In  the  second  part  he  gives  himself  more  room,  and  is  better 
worth  reading,  bnt  the  sense  of  disappointment  continues.  In 
fact,  Harris  is  positively  irritating*  He  lays  it  down,  for  in- 
stance, that  '*  nothing  excellent  in  a  literary  way  happens 
merely  by  chance,"  a  thesis  from  the  discussion  of  which  much 
might  come,  But  he  simply  goes  off  into  a  loose  discussion  of 
the  effects  and  causes  of  literary  pleasure,  with  a  good  many 
examples  in  which  the  excellence  of  his  precept,  "seek  the 
cause,"  is  more  apparent  ihan  the  success  of  his  own  researches* 
The  rest  is  extremely  discursive,  and  seldom  very  satisfactory, 
being  occupied  in  great  part  with  such  tenth- rate  stuff  as  Lillo's 
Fatal  CuriosUy,  As  for  Harris's  defence  of  the  Rules,  he  does 
not,  in  fact,  defend  them  at  all ;  but,  as  is  so  common  with  con- 
troversialists, frames  an  indictment,  which  no  sensible  antagonist 
would  ever  bring,  in  order  to  refute  it.  He  says  that  "  he  never 
knew  any  genius  cramped  by  rules,  and  had  known  great 
geniuses  miserably  err  by  neglecting  them."  A  single  example 
of  this  last  would  have  been  worth  the  whole  treatise.  But 
Harris  does  not  give  it  Finally,  "  the  Taste  and  Literature  of 
the  Middle  Age  "  seem  to  him  to  be  satisfactorily  discussed  by 
ridiculing  the  Judgment  of  God,  talking  at  some  length  about 
Byzantine  writers,  giving  a  rather  long  account  of  Greek  phil- 
osophy in  its  ancient  st-ages,  quoting  freely  from  travellers  to 
Athens  and  Constantinople,  introducing  "the  Arabians,"  with 
anecdotes  of  divers  caliphs,  saying  something  of  the  School- 
men, a  little  about  the  Provencal  poets,  something  (to  do 
him  justice)  of  the  rise  of  accentual  prosody,^  and  a  very,  very 
little  about  Chaucer,  Petrarch,  Mandeville,  Marco  Polo,  Sir  John 
Fortesciie,  and — Sannazar !     **  And  now  having  done  with  the 

*  HurriM  deserves  a  good  word  for  hi*  proaodic  ttudiet,  which  mmj  futitle  him 
to  re&ppe&r  m  the  next  volume. 
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Middle  Age,"  he  concludes — having,  that  is  to  say,  shown  that, 
except  a  pot-powrri  of  mainly  historical  anecdote,  he  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  it;  or,  if  this  seem  harsh,  that  his 
knowledge  was  not  of  any  kind  that  could  possibly  condition 
his  judgment  of  literature  favourably.  In  fact,  no  one  shows 
that  curious  eighteenth-century  confusion  of  mind,  which  we 
shall  notice  frequently  in  other  countries,  better  than  Harris. 
He  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  fervent  devotee  of  the  Rules — ^he 
believes^  that,  before  any  examples  of  poetry,  there  was  an 
abstract  scliedule  of  Epic,  Tragedy,  and  everything  else  down  to 
Epigram,  which  you  cannot  follow  but  to  your  good,  and  cannot 
neglect  but  to  your  peril*  Yet,  on  the  one  hand,  he  feels  the 
philosophic  impulse,  and  on  the  other,  the  literary  and  liistorical 
curiosity,  before  which  these  rules  were  bound  to  vanish. 

A  few  allusions,^  in  contemporaries  of  abiding  fame,  have  kept 
half  alive  the  name — though  very  few,  save  specialists^  are  likely 
,,  „  .  „  to  be  otherwise  than  accidentally  acquainted  with 
Brown:  hU   the  work — of  John  Brown  of  Newcastle,  author  of 

History  of  ^j^g  ^^^q  famous  Estimate  of  the  Manners  and  Prin- 
Poetrv 

ciples  of  tfie  Time&?  and  afterwards,  when  he 
had  gained  reputation  by  this,  of  a  Dissertation  on  the  liiae 
of  Poetry  and  Music*  later  still  slightly  altered,  and  re- 
christened  ffisiarp  of  the  Rise  arid  Progirss  of  Poetry?  The 
Estimate  itself  is  one  of  those  possibly  half  -  unconscious 
pieces  of  quackery  which  from  time  to  time  put  (in  a  manner 
which  somehow  or  other  tickles  the  longer  ears  among  their 
contemporaries)  the  old  cry  that  everything  is  rotten  in 
the  state  of  Denmark*  There  is  not  much  in  it  that  is 
directly  literary;  the  chief  point  of  the  kind  is  an  attack 
on  the  Universities :  it  may  be  noted  that  quacks  generally  do 
attack  Universities.     The  Dissertation- History  is  a  much  less 

See  also  Chesterfield,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Waterford,    April  14,   1758.     Chester* 
field  waa  do  Bottom,  hut,  being  melAti- 
choly  at  the  time,  he  wa*  tickled. 
'  London^  1757,  8vo, 

*  London,  1768,  4to, 

*  Newcftfitle,  1764,  8va 


^  "There  never  waa  a  time  when 
rules  did  not  exiat ;  they  alwAja  made 
a  part  of  that  immutable  truth/'  &a. 
—P.  450, 

^  The  best  known  \a  Cowper'a,  iq 
Tifhl^  Ttdk,  11.  S«4»  386— 

"  Tlje  Ine^ttinable  Estfmate  of  Brown 
Bote  likt!  a  paper  ■  ktte    and  charmed  the 
town. ' 
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claptrap  piece,  but  far  more  amusing  to  read.  Brown  is  one 
of  those  rash  but  frank  persons  who  attempt  creation  as  well 
as  criticism  ;  and  those  who  will  may  hear  how 

"  Peace  on  Nature*a  lap  repofles  [why  not  vice  tena  T] 
Pleasure  strews  her  gtiiltleas  roaes,*" 

and  80  forth.  The  difl'erence  of  the  two  forms  is  not  important. 
In  the  second,  Brown  simply  left  out  Music,  so  far  as  he  could» 
as  appealing  to  a  special  public  only.  He  believes  in  Oman, 
then  quite  new.  He  thinks  it  contains  '*  Pictures  which  no 
civilised  modern  could  ever  ivibibe  in  their  strength,  nor  con* 
sequently  could  ever  throw  out"  —  an  image  so  excessively 
Georgian  (putting  aside  the  difficulty  of  imbibing  a  picture) 
that  one  bas  to  abbreviate  comment  on  it.  For  the  rest,  Brown 
rejoices  and  wallows  in  the  naturalistic  generalisation  of  hia 
century.  He  begins,  of  course,  with  the  Savage  State,  lays  it 
down  that,  at  religious  and  other  festivals,  men  danced  and  sang, 
that  then  organised  professional  eflfort  supplemented  unorgan- 
ised, and  so  poets  arose.  Then  comes  about  a  sort  of  Estab- 
lished Choir,  whence  the  various  kinds  are  developed.  And  we 
have  the  Chinese — ^the  inevitable  Chinese^ — Fow-hi,  and  Chao- 
hao,  and  all  their  trumpery.  Negligible  as  an  authority,  Brown 
perhaps  deserves  to  rank  as  a  symptom. 

But  we  must  leave  minorities,  and  come  to  him  who  is  here 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Johnson's  critical  opinions 
were  formed  quite  early  in  life,  and  by  that  mixture  of  natural 
JohwKm  '  his  ^^^  ^^^  influence  of  environment  which,  as  a  rule, 
preparaiim  forms  all  such  opinions.  There  has  been  a  tendency 
/or  criticwm.  ^^  regard,  as  the  highest  mental  attitude,  that  of  con- 
sidering everything  as  an  open  question,  of  being  ready  to 
reverse  any  opinion  at  a  moment's  notice.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  record  of  not  many  men  who  have  proceeded  in  this 
way ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  among  them  is  a  single 
person  of  first- rate  genius,  or  even  talent.  Generally  speaking, 
the  men  whose  genius  or  talent  has  a  '*  stalk  of  carle  hemp  "  in 
it  find,  in  certain  of  the  great  primeval  creeds  of  the  world. 
political,  ecclesiastical,  literary,  or  other,  something  which  suits 
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their  bent.  The  beet  o!  their  time  may  assist  them  in  fasten- 
ing on  to  this  by  attraction  or  repulsion— it  really  does  not 
much  matter  which  it  is.  In  either  case  they  will  insensibly, 
from  an  early  period,  choose  their  line  and  shape  their  course 
accordingly;  They  will  give  a  certain  independence  to  it ;  they 
mil  rarely  be  found  merely  *'  swallowing  formulas/*  It  is  the 
otha^  class  which  does  this,  with  leave  reserved  to  get  rid  of 
the  said  formulas  by  a  mental  emetic  and  swallow  another  set, 
which  will  very  likely  be  subjected  to  the  same  fate.  But  the 
hero  will  be  in  the  main  Qualw  ab  vticepto. 

Johnson  was  in  most  things  a  Tory  by  nature,  his  Toryism 
being  conditioned,  first  by  that  very  strong  bent  towards  a  sort 
of  transcendental  scepticism  which  many  great  Tories  have 
shown-  secondly,  by  the  usual  peculiarities  of  social  circum- 
stance and  mental  constitution;  and  lastly,  by  the  state  of 
England  in  his  time — a  state  to  discuss  wMch  were  here  im- 
pertinent, but  which,  it  may  be  humbly  suggested,  will  not  be 
quite  appreciated  by  accepting  any,  or  all,  of  the  more  ordinary 
views  of  tlie  eighteenth  century. 

His  view  of  literature  was  in  part  determined  by  these 
general  influences,  in  part — perhaps  chiefly — -by  special  imping- 
ing currents.  His  mere  birth-time  had  not  very  much  to  do 
with  it — Thomson,  Dyer,  Lady  Winchelsea,  who  consciously  or 
unconsciously  worked  against  it,  were  older,  and  in  some  eases 
much  older,  than  he  was ;  Gray  and  Shenstone,  who  consciously 
worked  against  it  in  different  degrees,  were  not  much  younger.^ 
The  view  was  determined  in  Ids  case,  mainly  no  doubt  by  that 
natural  bent  which  is  quite  inexplicable,  but  also  by  other 
things  explicable  enough.  Johnson,  partly  though  probably  not 
wholly  in  consequence  of  his  near  sight,  was  entirely  insen- 
sible to  the  beauties  of  nature ;  he  made  fun  of  '-  prospects  *' ; 
he  held  that  "  one  blade  of  grass  is  like  another"  (which  it  most 
certainly  is  not,  even  in  itself,  let  alone  its  surroundings); 
he  liked  human  society  in  its  most  artificial  form—that  provided 
by  towns,  clubs,  parties.     In  the  second  place,  his  ear  was  only 


1  His  birth-year  was  1709;  Thorn- 
«on*ft  1700 ;  Dyer'a  perhaps  the 
tame  ;      Sheua tone's    1714  ;      Gray's 


1716.     Lady  WincheUea  had  been  bom 
aa  far  back  aa  1660. 
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less  deficient  than  his  eye.  That  he  did  not  care  for  mnBic,  in 
the  scientific  sense,  is  not  of  much  importance ;  but  it  is  quite 
clear  that,  in  poetry,  only  an  extremely  regular  and  almost  math- 
ematical beat  of  verse  had  any  chance  with  him.  Thirdly,  he 
was  widely  read  in  the  Latin  Classics,  less  widely  in  Greek, 
still  more  widely  in  the  arfciicial  revived  Latin  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  seventeenth  century.*  Fourthly,  he  was,  for  a 
man  so  much  given  to  reading — for  one  who  ranged  from  Mac- 
robins  in  youth  to  Farisnms  and  Parwmeiius  in  age,  and  from 
Traveh  in  Ahymmia  to  Prince  Titi — uot  very  widely  read  either 
in  mediaeval  Latin  or  in  the  earlier  divisions  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages ;  indeed,  of  these  last  he  probably  knew  little  or  nothing. 
Fifthly,  the  greatest  poet  in  English  immediately  before  his 
time,  and  the  greatest  poet  in  English  during  his  youth  and 
early  manhood,  had  been  exponents,  the  one  mainly,  the  other 
wholly,  of  a  certain  limited  theory  of  English  verse.  Sixthly, 
the  critical  school  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  was  strictly 
neo-classic.  Seventhly,  and  to  conclude,  such  rebels  to  con- 
vention as  appeared  in  his  time  were  chiefly  men  whom  he 
regarded  with  unfriendly  dislike,  or  with  friendly  contempt. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  any  one  of  the  contemporary  partisans  of 
"  the  Gothick ''  was  likely  to  convince  a  sturdy  adversary.  Wal- 
pole  was  a  spiteful  fribble  with  a  thin  vein  of  genius ;  Gray  a 
sort  of  Mr  Facing-Both-Ways  in  literature,  who  had  **  classical '' 
mannerisms  worse  than  any  of  Johnson's  own,  and  whose 
dilettante  shyness  and  scanty  production  invited  ridicule. 
Both  were  Cambridge  men  (and  Johnson  did  not  love  Cam- 
bridge men,  nor  they  him),  and  both  were  Whigs.  Percy  and 
Warton  were  certainly  not  very  strong  as  originals,  and  had 
foibles  enough  even  as  scholars.  But  whether  these  reasons 
go  far  enough,  or  do  not  so  go,  Johnson's  general  critical  atti- 
tude never  varies  in  the  least.^     It  was,  as  has  been  said,  prob- 


'  H«  w«8  perhapH  the  luMt  man  of 
very  great  power  who  entertftiuetl  the 
Keiuuauuaoe»uper«titiop  of  Latm.  He 
wafl  homfied  at  the  notion  of  lui  Eiig* 
Ikh  epitkph  ;  aotl  in  the  first  »goiiy  of 
hU  Airokc  in  1733  he  raUitHl  mid 
racked  hi*  half  •  paralysed    brain«   to 


make   LattB   verves  ai  the  beat   lett 
4uif  his  eantty. 

s  taet  it  be  noted,  however,  that  tn 
Jo1iiMon«  as  ID  moit  strong  men,  there 
were  oertaiu  leaaiug*  to  the  other  aide, 
eertaiu  evideooee  of  the  'Mdeotitj  of 
contradlctoriei."*      Hi*  eeiue  of  myu 
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ably  formed  quite  early ;  it  no  doubt  appeared  in  those  but 
dimly  known  contributions  to  periodical  literature  which 
defrayed  so  ill  the  expense  of  his  still  more  dimly  known  first 
twenty  years  in  London.  We  have  from  him  no  single  treatise, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Dante  and  Longinus,  no  pair  of  treatises,  as  in 
the  case  of  Aristotle,  to  go  upon.  But  in  the  four  great  docu- 
ments of  Hie  Ruvihlcr,  Rasselcts,  the  Shakespeare  Preface,  and 
the  Lives,  we  see  it  in  the  two  first  rigid,  peremptory,  in  the 
Preface,  curiously  and  representatively  uncertain,  in  the  last 
conditioned  by  differences  which  allow  it  somewhat  freer  play, 
and  at  some  times  making  a  few  concessions,  but  at  others  more 
pugnacious  and  arbitrary  than  before. 

The  critical  element  in  The  Bamblcr  is  necessarily  large;  but 
a  great  deal  of  it  is  general  and  out  of  our  way.^  Directly  coo- 
The  Rambler  ceming  US  are  the  papers  on  the  aspects  (chiefly 
on  Mdiwu  formal)  of  Milton's  poetry — especially  versification 
— on  which  Addison  had  not  spoken,  with  some  smaller  papers 
on  lesser  subjects.  The  Miltonic  ezamen  begins  at  No.  86. 
Johnson  is  as  uncompromising  as  the  great  Bysshe  himself  on 
the  nature  of  English  prosody.  "The  heroick  measures  of  the 
English  language  may  be  properly  considered  as  pure  or  mixed." 
They  are  pure  when  "the  accent  rests  on  every  second  syllable 
through  the  whole  line."  In  other  words,  "  purity  "  is  refused 
to  anything  but  the  strict  iambic  decasy liable.  Nay,  he  goes 
further;  this  is  not  only  "  purity  "  and  "  the  completest  harmony 
possible,"  but  it  ought  to  be  "  exactly  kept  in  distichs  *'  and  in 
the  last  line  of  a  (verse)  paragraph. 

Nevertheless,  for  variety's  sake,  the  "mixed"  measure  is 
allowed ;  "  though  it  always  injures  the  harmony  of  the  line 
considered  by  itself,"  it  makes  us  appreciate  the  "harmonious'* 
lines  better.     And  we  soon  perceive  that  even  this  exceedingly 


tery,  hia  religioaitj,  his  strong  pasflionB, 
hia  teudeiicy  to  vjoleiicci  iu  l^tr^te  and 
opmioQa  —  were  all  rather  Eonmutic 
tliau  ClaaflieiiL 

1  The  Allegory  on  Criticism  (daughter 
of  Labour  and  Truth,  who  givea  up  her 
ia&k  to  Time,  but  ia  temporarily  person- 
ated by  Flattery  and  Malevolence)  in 


No.  3  almoiat  speaks  Itself  in  the  pareH' 
thetical  description  juat  gtTen*  Cf.  also 
4,  OD  Ancient  and  Modem  Romances ; 
22,  another  All^ory  on  Wit  and  Learn- 
ing ;  23,  on  the  Contrariety  of  Criti- 
eism  ;  and  S0»  87|  on  *'  Pastoral 
Poetry." 
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grudging,  and  in  strictneaa  illogical,  licence  is  limited  merely  to 
substitution  of  other  dissyllabic  feet  for  the  pure  iamb.     In 

**  Thus  at  their  shadj  lodge  arrived,  both  stood, 
Both  turned^'' 

the  rigid  JohneoB  inmste  on  the  spondaic  character,  *'the  accent 
is  on  two  syllables  together  and  both  strong'*;  while  he  would 
seem  to  regard  '*And  when/'  in  the  line 


"  Aud  when  we  seek  as  now  the  gift  of  sleep," 


as  a  pyrrhic  (**  both  syllables  are  weak  "),    A  trochee  (**  deviation 
or  inversion  of  accent")  is  allowed  as  a  ** mixture"  in  the  first  i 
place,  but   elsewhere   is  "remarkably  inharmonious,"  as,   for 
instance,  in  Cowley's  beautiful  line, 

"  And  the  soft  wings  of  peace  cotm-  him  round" 

The  next  paper  (88)  passes,  after  touching  other  matters,  to 
*' elision,"  by  which  he  means  (evidently  not  even  taking  tri- 
syllabic possibility  into  consideration)  such  a  case  as 

**  Wisdom  to  folly  as  nouriehment  to  wind/' 

This  licence,  he  says,  is  now  disused  in  English  poetry ;  and  adds 
some  severe  remarks  on  those  who  would  revive  or  commend  it. 
He  even  objects  to  the  redundant  ending  in  heroic  poetry. 

In  the  third  paper  (90)  he  comes  to  Pauses ;  and  once  more 
plays  the  rigour  of  the  game.  The  English  poet,  in  connecting 
one  line  with  another,  is  neue-r  to  make  a  full  pause  at  less  than 
three  syllables  from  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  verse ;  and  in  all 
lines  pause  at  the  fourth  or  sixth  syllable  is  best.  He  gives  a 
whole  paper  to  Milton's  accommodation  of  the  sound  to  the 
sense,  and  winds  up  his  Itliltonic  exercitations,  after  a  very 
considerable  interval,  with  a  set  critique  (139)  of  Samson 
Agonuies,  partly  on  its  general  character  as  an  Aristotelian 
tragedy  (he  decides  that  it  has  a  beginning  and  end,  but  no 
middle,  p»or  thing!)  and  partly  on  details.  These  papers 
show  no  animus  against  Milton,  There  are  even  expressions 
of  admiration  for  hira,  whicli  may  be  called  enthusiastic 
But  they  do  show  that  the  critic  was  not  in  range  with  his 

VOL.  IL  2  H 
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On  Spender. 


author.      Almost  every  one  of  his  axioms  and  postulates  is 
questionable. 

Of  the  remainiug  critical  papers  in  the  Rambler  it  is  very 
important  to  notice  No.  121/*  On  the  Dangers  of^Imitation^  and 
the  Impropriety  of  imitating^-Spaiiafir."  Johnson's 
acoteness  was  oot  at  fault  in  distrusting,  from  his 
point  of  view»  the  consequences  of  such  things  as  the  CaMh  of 
Inddence  or  even  the  &:hoolmistre$s  ;  and  he  addresses  a  direct 
rebuke  to  **  the  men  of  learning  and  geuius  *'  who  have  intro- 
duced the  fashion.^  In  so  far  as  his  condemnation  of  " echoes" 
goes  he  is  undoubtedly  not  wrong,  and  he  speaks  of  the  idol  of 
Neo-Classicism,  Virgil,  with  an  irreverent  parrhcsia  ^  which,  like 
many  other  things  in  him,  shows  his  true  critical  power.  But 
on  Spenser  himself  the  other  idols — the  idola  speetis  rather  than 
fori' — blind  him.  In  following  his  namesake  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  Spenser s  language  he  is,  we  may  think,  wrong;  yet  this 
at  least  is  an  arguable  poiot.  But  in  regard  to  the  Spenserian 
stanza  things  are  diflerent.  Johnson  calls  it  ''at  once  difficult 
and  unpleasing ;  tiresome  to  the  ear  from  its  uniformity,  and  to 
the  attention  by  its  length,"  while  he  subsequently  goes  off  into 
the  usual  error  about  imitating  the  Italians,  No  truce  is  here 
possible.  That  the  Spenserian  is  not  easy  may  be  granted  at 
once,  but  Johnson  was  certainly  scholar  enough  to  anticipate 
the  riposte  that,  not  here  only,  it  is  "hard  to  be  good,"  As 
for  "  unpleasing,"  so  much  the  woi-se  for  the  ear  which  is  not 
pleased  by  the  most  exquisite  harmonic  symphony  in  the  long 
and  glorious  list  of  stanza-combinations.  As  for  monotony,  it  is 
just  as  monotonous  as  flowing  water.  While  as  for  the  Italian 
parallel,  nothing  can  probably  be  more  to  the  glory  of  Spenser 
than  this ;  just  as  nothing  can  be  more  different  than  the  pretty, 
but  cloying,  rhyme  even  of  Tasso,  nay,  sometimes  even  of  Ariosto, 
and  the  endless  unlaboured  beauty  of  Spenser*s  rhyme-sounds 


^  He  was  no  doubt  thinking  also  of 
Gilbert  We«t,  in  hh  Life  of  whom  he  ia- 
troduces  %  vawai  agulust  Weet'a  Imita- 
tions of  Spenser  as  ' '  Bucoesaful  *^  indeed 
and  **amuBiiig,^*but  **ooly  pretty." 

^  ''The  w&rmeat  &dmirer«  of  the 
great  Mantuan  poet  can  eitol  him  for 


little  more  tb&n  the  skill  with  which 
he  haa  ,  .  *  united  tho  beauties  ol  the 
Uiad  and  Odyueff^**  Mid  he  adda  a 
loDgkh  expoeure  of  the  wti,y  in  which 
Virgil,  determined  to  imitate  at  aU 
ciMts^  hae  put  in  his  borrowed  matter 
without  regard  to  keepbg. 
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It  is  DO  valid  retort  that  this  is  simply  a  difference  of  taste.  If 
a  luau,  as  some  men  have  done,  says  that  Speoaer  is  pleasing 
and  Dryden  and  Pope  are  not,  then  the  retort  is  valid.  When 
the  position  is  taken  that  both  rhythms  are  pleasing,  both  really 
poetical,  hut  poetical  in  a  different  way,  the  defender  of  it  may 
laugh  at  all  assailants. 

The  criticism  of  the  English  historians  which  immediately 

follows  has  an  interest  chiefly  of  curiosity,  because  it  was  written 

Oh  Histortf  J^®*'  ^^  *'^^  opening  of  the  great  age  of  the  department 

and  Letter-  with  which  it  deals.     Prejudices  of  different  kinds 

**'^"^"       would  always  have  prevented  Johnson  from  doing 

full  justice  to  Eobertson,  to  Hume,  and,  most  of  all,  to  Gibbon  ; 

but,  as  it  18,  he  deals  with  nobody  later  than  Clarendon,  and 

merely  throws  back  to  Ealeigh  and  Knolles.     Very  much  the 

same  drawback  attends  the  criticism  on  Epistolary  writing :  for 

here  also  it  was  the  lot  of  Johnson's  own  contemporaries,  in 

work  mostly  not  written^  and  hardly  in  a  single  case  published, 

at  the  date  of  the  Rarnhhr,  to  remove  the  reproach  of  England. 

But  the  paper  on  Tragi-Comedy  (156)  is  much  more  important. 

For  here,  as  in  other  places,  we  see  that  Johnson,  but  for  the  \ 
combination  of  influences  above  referred  to,  might  have  taken 
On  Tragi-  bigh,  if  not  the  highest,  degrees  in  a  very  different 
c^^rnedy,  school  of  criticism.  He  puts  the  great  rule  Nee 
qtmrta  loqui  into  the  dustbin,  with  a  nonchalance  exhibiting 
some  alight  shortness  of  sight ;  for  the  very  argument  he  usea 
will  sweep  with  this  a  good  many  other  rules  to  which  he  still 
adheres,  "  We  violate  it/'  he  says  coolly,  "  without  scruple  and 
without  inconvenience.'*  He  is  equally  iconoclastic  about  the 
Five  Acts,  about  the  Unity  of  Time,  while  he  blows  rather  hot 
and  cold  about  tragi-comedy  in  the  sense  of  the  mixing  of 
tragic  and  comic  scenes.  Bat  the  close  of  the  paper  is  the  most 
remarkable,  for  it  is  in  effect  the  death-knell  of  the  neo-classic 
syatem,  sounded  by  its  last  really  great  prophet.  "  It  might  to 
be  the  first  efideavour  qf  a  tmter  to  distinguuh  naiurt  from 
custom^  or  that  which  is  tMablished  because  it  is  right  frmn  that 
which  is  right  ordy  because  it  is  established ;  that  he  may  neither 
violate  essential  principles  by  a  desire  of  novelty,  nor  debar  himself 
from  the  attainment  of  beauties  vdthin  his  view  by  a  nssdkss  fear 
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of  breakiTig  rides  which  no  lUerary  dictator  had  authority  to 
enact:' 

**0h!  the  lands  of  Milnwood,  the  bonny  lands  of  Milnwood, 
that  have  been  in  the  name  of  Morton  twa  hundred  years ;  they 
are  barking  and  fleeing,  infield  and  ontfield,  haugh  and  holme !  ** 
With  ihis  utterance,  this  single  utterance,  all  the  ruling  doctrines 
of  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  century  criticism  re- 
ceive notice  to  quit.^ 
i  The  well-known  "Dick  Minim"  papers  in  the  Mer  (60,  61) 
are  excellent  fun,  and  perhaps  Johnson's  chief  accomplishment 

'*  Dick      in  the  direction  of  humour.     The  growth  of  criticism 

Minim:'  {q  Dick,  his  gradual  proficiency  in  all  the  critical 
commonplaces  of  his  day  (it  is  to  be  observed  that  Johnson,  like 
all  true  humourists,  does  not  spare  himself,  and  makes  one  of 
Minim's  secrets  de  PolichineUe  a  censure  of  Spenser's  stanza),  his 
addiction  to  Johnson's  pet  aversion,  ''suiting  the  sound  to 
the  sense,'*  and  his  idolatry  of  MUton,  are  all  capitally  done. 
Indeed,  like  all  good  caricatures,  the  piece  is  a  standing  piece 
to  consult  for  the  fashions  and  creeds  which  it  caricatures.  But 
it  neither  contains  nor  suggests  any  points  of  critical  doctrine 
that  we  cannot  find  elsewhere,  and  it  is  only  indirectly  serious.* 

The  Dissertation  upon  Poetry  of  Imlac  in  Eas&elas  (chap*  x.) 
may  be  less  amusing ;  but  it  is  of  course  much  more  serious. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Imlac  gives 
as  much  of  Johnson's  self  as  lie  chose  to  put,  and  could 
put,  in  character :  while  it  is  at  least  possible  that  his  senti- 
ments are  determined  in  some  degree  by  the  menacing  appear- 
ances of  Romanticism.  Imlac  finds  '*  with  wonder  tliat  in  almost 
all  countries  the  most  ancient  poets  are  reputed  the  best " ;  that 
"  early  writers  are  in  possession  of  nature  and  their  successors 
of  art";  that  "no  man  was  ever  great  by  imitation";  that  he 
must  observe  everything  and  observe  for  himself,  but  that  he 


T?Mllft1n«. 


*  The  chief  remain mg  critical  loci  in 
the  Rambler  are  the  uiiluckj  «tricturea 
in  No.  168  on  "dun,"  "knife/*  and 
**  blanket "  in  Macbeth  M  "  low  "  ;  and 
the  remarks  on  unfriendly  criticlBm  in 

ire. 

^  There  are,  of  course,  other  paaaages 


in  the  Idkr  touching  on  Criticiam, — 
69  on  the  CauACi  of  Neglect  of  Books, 
68,  69  on  Transktion,  77  on  "Eeaay 
Writing, '  85  on  CompUntiona.  But 
they  coiitfiiu  notliing  of  exceptional 
importance. 
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must  do  it  Oil  the  principle  of  examining,  "  not  the  individual, 
but  the  species.'*  He  is  to  remark  *' general  properties  and 
large  appearances.  He  does  not  number  the  streaks  of  the 
tulip  or  describe  the  different  shapes  in  the  verdure  of  the 
forest/'  but  must  "exhibit  prominent  and  striking  featurefi," 
neglecting  "rainnter  discriminations."  In  the  same  way  his 
criticism  of  life  must  be  abstracted  and  generalised ;  he  must  be 
"a  being  superior  to  time  and  place";  must  know  many 
languages  and  sciences;  must  by  incessant  practice  of  style 
'*  familiarise  to  himself  every  delicacy  of  speech  and  grace  of 
harmony/* 

Surely  a  high  calling  and  election  !  yet  with  some  question- 
able points  in  it.  If  the  poet  must  not  count  the  streaks  of  the 
tulip,  if  he  must  merely  generalise  and  sweep;  if  he  must  con- 
sult the  laziness  and  dulness  of  his  readers  by  merely  portraying 
prominent  and  striking  features,  characteristics  alike  obvious  to 
vigilance  and  carelessness — then  even  Dryden  will  not  do,  for 
he  is  too  recondite  and  conceited.  Pope-  alone  must  bear  the 
bell.  Lady  Winchelaea's  horse  in  twilight,  the  best  part  of  a 
century  earlier  ;  Tennyson's  ashbuds  in  the  front  of  March,  the 
best  part  of  a  century  later,  are  equally  *'  streaks  of  the  tulip/' 
superfluous  if  not  even  bad.  Habington's  picture  of  the  pitiless 
northern  sunshine  on  the  ice-bound  pilot,  and  Keats's  of  the 
perilous  seas  through  the  magic  casements,  must  be  rejected, 
as  too  unfamiliar  and  individual.  The  poetic  strangeness  and  I 
height  are  barred  en  bloc.  Convention,  familiarity,  generalisa- 
tion— these  are  the  keys  to  the  poetical  kingdom  of  heaven. 
The  tenant  of  Milnwood  has  a  fresh  enfeoffment! 

The  Shakespeare  Preface  is  a  specially  interesting  document, 

because  of  its   illustration,   not   merely  of   Johnson *s  native 

j^  critical  vigour,  not  merely  of  his  imbibed  eighteenth- 

Shakespeare  century  prejudices,  but  of  that  peculiar  position  of 

^^^*'      compromise  and  reservation  which,  as  we  have  said 

and  shall  say,  is  at  once  the  condemnation  and  the  salvation 

of  the  English  critical  position  at  this  time.     Of  the  first  there 

are  many  instances,  though  perhaps  none  in  the  Prefac€  itself 

quite  equal  to  the  famous  note  on  the  character  of  Polonius, 

which  has  been  generally  and  justly  taken  as  showing  what 
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a  triumph  this  failure  of  an  edition  might  have  been.  Yet 
even  here  there  ib  not  a  little  which  follows  in  the  wake  of 
Dryden's  great  eulogy,  and  some  scattered  observations  of 
the  highest  acuteness,  more  partieularly  two  famous  sentences 
which,  though  Johnson's  quotation  is  directed  to  a  minor 
matter — Shakespeare's  learning — settle  beforehand,  with  the 
prophetic  tendency  of  genius,  the  whole  moostrous  absurdity 
of  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  theory.^  The  rest,  however,  is,  if  not 
exactly  a  zigzag  of  contradiction,  at  least  the  contrasted  utter- 
ance of  two  distinct  voices,  Shakespeare  has  this  and  that 
merit  of  nature,  of  passion  ;  but  '*  his  set  speeches  are  commonly 
cold  and  weak,"  **What  he  does  best  he  soon  ceases  to  da" 
Johnson,  here  also,  has  no  superstitions  reverence  for  the 
Unities,  and  even  speaks  slightly  of  dramatic  rules ;  nay,  he 
suggests  "the  recall  of  the  principles  of  the  drama  to  a  new 
examination,''  the  very  examination  which  Lessing  was  to  give 
it.  But  he  apologises  for  the  period  when  "  The  Death  of 
Arthur  was  the  favourite  volume,"  and  hints  a  doubt  whether 
much  of  our  and  his  own  praise  of  Shakespeare  is  not "  given 
by  custom  and  veneration/'  "He  has  corrupted  language  by 
every  mode  of  depravation/'  yet  Johnson  echoes  Dryden  '•  when 
he  describes  anything  you  more  than  see  it,  you  feel  it  too.'* 
A  singular  triumph  of  "  depraved  language/*  In  short,  through- 
out the  piece  it  is  now  Johnson  himself  who  is  speaking,  now 
some  one  with  a  certain  bundle  of  principles  or  prejudices 
which  Johnson  chooses  to  adopt  for  the  time. 

It  was  with  these  opinions  on  the  formal  and  substantial 
nature  of  poetry  and  of  criticism  that  Johnson^  late  in  life,  sat 
Tht  Live«  of  down  to  the  Lives  of  the  Poet.%^  one  of  the  most 
the  Poeta,  fortunate  books  in  English  literature.  In  very  few 
cases  have  task  and  artist  been  so  happily  associated      For 


1  **  JoDAODr  .  .  .  who  beaidcs  that 
he  haul  no  imaginable  temptatioD  to 
falsehood,  wrote  at  a  time  wheti  the 
charajcter  aud  acquwitioue  of  Shake - 
ipeare  were  knowti  to  multitudes.  His 
0fidence  ought  therefore  to  decide  the 
controTerey,  unleaa  some  teBtimony  of 
«quAl  force  could  be  oppoeed.^' 


^  With  Johnson,  as  with  some  other 
writers,  I  have  not  thought  it  necea- 
sary  to  specify  e<!itioiiB.  I  must,  bow- 
ever,  oieotion  Mr  J.  H.  MUlar's  iasue 
of  the  Luvtt  (Loti<l<3B,  18&6)  for  tlie 
flake  of  the  eicelleot  Introduction  oxi 
Johneou'n  criticism. 
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almost  all  his  authors,  he  had  hiographical  knowledge  such  as 
no  other  living  man  had,  and  the  access  to  which  has  long  been 
closed.  If,  oow  and  then,  his  criticism  was  not  in  touch  with 
his  subjects,  this  was  rare :  and  the  fact  gave  a  certain  value 
even  to  the  assertions  that  result- — for  im,  do  what  we  will, 
cannot  see  Milton  quite  as  Johnson  saw  him,  and  so  his  view  is 
valuable  as  a  corrective.  By  far  the  )^'reater  part  of  these 
subjects  belonged  to  one  school  and  system  of  English  poetry,  a 
school  and  system  with  which  the  critic  was  at  once  thoroughly 
familiar  and  thoroughly  in  sympathy.  And,  lastly,  the  form  of 
the  work»  with  its  subdivision  into  a  large  number  of  practically 
independent  and  not  individually  burdensome  sections,  was  well 
suited  to  coax  a  man  who  suffered  from  constitutional  indolence, 
and  who  for  many  years  had  been  relieved  from  that  pressure 
of  necessity  which  had  conquered  his  indolence  occasionally, 
and  only  occasionally,  earlier.  No  other  man,  it  is  true,  has 
had  quite  such  a  chance :  but  he  must  indeed  have  a  sublime 
confidence,  both  in  the  strength  of  his  principles  and  in  the 
competence  of  his  talents,  who  thinks  that,  if  he  had  the  chance, 
he  could  do  the  task  better  than  Johnson  did  his. 

The  work,  of  course,  is  by  no  means  equal  throughout :  and  it 
could  not  be  expected  to  be.  Some  was  merely  old  work, 
Their  gen-  dating  from  a  much  less  mature  period  of  the  writer's 
wmimerUt,  genios,  and  made  to  serve  again.  Some  was  nn 
subjects  so  trivial  that  good  nature^  or  simple  indolence,  or,  if  any 
one  pleases,  an  artistic  reluctance  to  break  buttertiies  oa  so  huge 
a  wheel,  made  the  criticisms  almost  as  insignificant  as  the 
criticised*  Here  and  there  extra-literary  prejudice — political- 
ecclesiastical,  as  in  the  case  of  Milton ;  partly  moral,  partly 
religious,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  little  personal,  as  in  that  of 
Swift — distorted  the  presentation.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that 
a  similar  distortion,  due  to  the  same  causes  or  others,  was  in  the 
case  of  Gray  intensified  by  a  half- unconscious  conviction  that 
Gray's  aims  and  spirit,  if  not  his  actual  poetical  accomplish- 
ments, were  fatal  to  the  school  of  poetry  to  which  the  critic 
himself  held. 

But  make  allowance  for  all  this,  and  with  how  great  a  thing 
do  the  Lima  still  provide  us !    In  that  combination  of  biography 
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and  criticism,  which  is  so  imtural  that  it  is  wonderful  it  should 
be  so  late,^  they  are  all  but  the  originals,  and  are  still  almost  the 
stRodard.  They  are  fnll  of  anecdote,  agreeably  and  crisply 
told,  yet  they  never  descend  to  mere  gossip :  their  criticisna  of 
life  is  almost  always  just  and  sound,  grave  without  being 
precise,  animated  by  the  same  melancholy  as  that  of  the 
Vaniti/  of  ffuman  Wishes^  but  in  milder  mood  and  with  touches 
of  brightness.  Their  criticism  of  literature  is  all  the  more 
valuable  for  being  the  criticism  of  their  time.  When  we  read 
Johnson's  remarks  on  Milton's  minor  poems  it  is  foolish  to  rave, 
and  it  is  ignoble  to  sneer.  The  wise  will  rejoice  in  the  oppor- 
tunity to  understand.  So  when  Johnson  bestows  what  seems  to 
us  extraordinary  and  unintelligible  praise  on  John  Pomfret'a 
Choice,-  he  is  really  praising  a  moral  tract  couched  in  verse  not 
unpleasing  in  itself,  and  specially  pleasing  to  his  ear.  When  he 
speaks  less  favourably  of  Grongar  HiU,  he  is  speaking  of  a  piece 
of  nature- poetry,  not  arranged  on  his  principle  of  neglecting 
the  streak  of  the  tulip,  and  availing  itself  of  those  Miltonic 
Jicences  of  prosody  which  he  disapproved.  But  we  shall  never 
find  that,  when  the  poetry  is  of  the  stamp  which  he  recognises, 
he  makes  any  mistake  about  its  relative  excellence:  and  we 
shall  tind  that,  in  not  a  few  cases,  he  is  able  to  recognise  excel- 
lence which  belongs  to  classes  and  schools  not  exactly  such  as 
he  approves.  And,  lastly,  it  has  to  be  added  that  for  diffused 
brilliancy  of  critical  expression,  subject  to  the  allowances  and 
conditions  just  given,  the  Livc^  are  hardly  to  be  excelled  in  any 
language.  It  is  not  safe  to  neglect  one  of  them,  though  no 
doubt  there  are  some  six  or  seven  which,  for  this  reason  or  that, 
take  precedence  of  the  rest 
The  *'  Cowley  "  has  especial  interest,  because  it  is  Johnson's 


^  There  ore  blitid  attempts  at  it  even 
iu  lyatiijuity  ;  but  Drydeii*»  Lives  of 
Lucian  &Dd  Plutarch  are,  like  other 
things  of  hifi  alaewhera,  the  real 
originalt!  here. 

-  Let  me  draw  e|)ecLAl  attention  to 
*'  John."  I  onoe^  unwittingly  or  care* 
leealy,  coiled  hvm  "  Thomoa,"  and  I  am 
afraid  that  I  even  neglected  to  correct 
the  error  in  a  f»econd  editioD  of  the 


guilty  hook.  A  man  who  write* 
**  Tliomas"  for  *' Jotui,"  in  the  caae  of 
a  minor  poet,  can,  I  am  aware^  possess 
no  virtuee,  and  muet  expectDopordofi. 
But  I  shall  always  henceforth  remember 
to  caU  him  "  Pomf  ret*  Mr  John* " 
"  Let  tly*  expiate,'*  m  waa  remarked  m 
another  case  (vt  perhapii  not  les«  mortal 
sin. 
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only  considerable  attempt  at  that  very  important  part  of 
criticiam,  the  historical  auminary  of  the  character- 
istics of  a  poetical  period  or  school.  And,  though  far 
from  faultless,  it  is  so  important  and  so  interesting  in  its  kind 
that  it  ranks  with  his  greatest  Essays.  Only  that  singular 
impatience  of  literary  history,  as  such,  which  characterised  the 
late  Mr  Matthew  Arnold,  and  wliich  not  infrequently  marred 
his  own  critical  work,  can  have  prevented  him  from  including, 
in  his  Johnsonian  points  de  rep^re,  the  Essay  which  launched, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  watertight,  the  famous  definition 
of  the  "  Metaphysical "  School — of  the  school  represented 
earlier  by  Donne,  and  later  by  Cowley  himself. 

The  phrase  itself  ^  has  been  both  too  readily  adopted  and  too 
indiscriminately  attacked.  Taken  with  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  "  metaphysical/*  it  may  indeed  seem  partly  meaningless  and 
partly  misleading.  Taken  as  Johnson  meant  it,  it  has  a  mean- 
ing defensible  at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  f ramer,  and 
very  important  in  critical  history.  Johnson  (it  is  too  often  \ 
forgotten)  was  a  scholar ;  and  he  used  "  metaphysical  **  in  its  i 
proper  sense — of  that  which  **  comes  after "  the  physical  or 
natural.  Now,  it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  principle  of 
his  school  of  criticism — their  whole  critical  contention — that  they 
were  *'  following  nature."  The  main  objection  to  the  poetry  of 
what  Dryden  calls  the  **  last  Age  "—what  we  call,  loosely  but 
conveniently,  **  Elizabethan"  poetry — was  that  its  ideas,  and  still 
more  its  expressions,  went  beyond  and  behind  nature,  substi- 
tuted afterthoughts  and  unreal  refinements  for  fact.  It  would 
be  delightful  to  the  present  writer  to  defend  the  Metaphysicals 
here — but  it  would  not  be  to  the  question* 

Political  and  religious  prejudice  accounts,  as  has  been  said, 

for  much  in  the  Milion.     But  it  will  not  fully  account  for  the 

mr   xr^t        facts.      Tlie  at  first  sight  astonishing,  and  already  \ 

The  Milton,      .  #  i  ♦  ,  -  .  .  *  I 

often  referred  to,  cnticisms  on  the  mmor  poems  enow  V 

a  perfectly  honest  and  genuine  dislike  to  the  form  as  well  aa  1 

to  the  matter,  to  the  manner  as  well  as  to  the  man.    If  Johnson   I 

^  It  WA«  of  course  pmbt&blj  luggeated      Juhuton't  hmodi  ii  much  altered  and 
bjr  Dryden  {£tmp  on  Satire,  '*  Daijoe      extontled, 
I  the  roetftphyBica  "),  but  in 
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calls  Lycidas  **  barah/'  it  is  because  he  simply  does  not  hear  its 
music ;  he  can  even  call  the  songs  in  ComtiS  "  not  very  musical 
in  their  numbers/'  When  of  the,  no  doubt  unequal  but  often 
splendid,  sonnets  he  can  write,  "  of  the  beat  it  can  only  be  said 
that  they  are  not  bad/*  he  gives  us  the  real  value  of  his  criticism 
immediately  afterwards  by  laying  it  down  tliat  "  the  fabric  of  a 
sonnet,  however  adapted  to  the  Italian  language,  has  never  suc- 
ceeded in  ours."  And  when  he  has  earlier  stated  that  **3lLthat^ 
short  compositions  can  commonly  attain  is  aweetneas  and  ele* 
_gMice,"  we  see  in  this  the  whole  thing.  Milton  is  condemned 
under  statute  (though  the  statute  is  hopelessly  unconstitutional 
and  unjust)  on  certain  counts;  on  others  his  judge,  though  cap- 
able and  perfectly  honest,  does  not  know  the  part  of  the  code 
which  justifies  the  accused.  Johnson  is  listening  for  couplet- 
/  music  or  stanzas  with  regular  recurrence  of  rhyme,  for  lines 
constituted  entirely  on  a  dissyllabic,  or  entirely  on  a  trisyllabic, 
basis.  He  does  not  find  these  things:  and  he  has  no  organ 
to  judge  what  he  does  find. 

With  the  lives  of  Dryden  and  Pope  we  are  clear  of  all  diffi- 
culties, and  the  critic  is  in  his  element.  The  poets  whom  he  is 
Tht  Dryden  criticising  occupy  the  same  platform  as  he  does ;  they 
and  Pope,  bave  in  fact  been  themselves  the  architects  of  that 
platform.  There  is  no  fear  of  the  initial  incompatibilities  which, 
when  aggravated  by  accident,  lead  to  the  apparent  enormities  of 
the  Milton  Essay,  and  which,  even  when  not  so  aggravated,  con- 
dition the  usefulness,  though  they  may  positively  increase  the 
interest,  of  the  Cowley,  But  there  is  more  than  this.  In  no 
instance,  perhaps,  was  Johnson  so  well  in  case  to  apply  his 
biographical  and  critical  treatment  as  in  regard  to  Dryden 
and  Pope.  With  the  latter  he  had  himself  been  contempor- 
ary; and  when  he  first  came  to  London  the  traditions  even 
of  the  former  were  still  fresh,  while  there  were  many  still  living 
(Souiherne  the  chief  of  them)  who  had  known  glorious  John  well. 
Further,  Johnson's  peculiar  habits  of  living,  his  delight  in  con- 
versation and  society,  his  excellent  meraory,  and  his  propensity 
to  the  study  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  of  letters,  furnished 
him  abundantly  with  opportunities.  Yet,  again,  his  sympathy 
with  both,  on  general  literary  sides,  was  not  unhappily  mixed 
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and  tempered  by  a  alight,  but  not  uncharitable  or  Puritanic, 
disapproval  of  their  moral  characters,  by  regret  at  Dryden's 
desertion  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  at  the  half- Romanist 
half- free  thinking  attitude  of  Pope  to  religion. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  a  pair  of  the  best  critical  Essays  in 
the  English  language.  Individual  expressions  will  of  course 
renew  for  us  the  sense  of  difference  in  the  point  of  view.  We 
shall  not  agree  tliat  Dryden  "  found  English  poetry  brick  and 
left  it  marble/'  and  we  shall  be  only  too  apt  to  take  up  tlie 
challenge,  "  If  Pope  be  not  a  poet,  where  is  poetry  to  be  found  ?" 
even  if  we  think  the  implied  denial,  to  which  the  challenge  was 
a  reply,  an  absurdity.  And  we  may  find  special  interest  as  well 
as  special  difference  in  the  condemnation  even  of  these  masters 
for  attempting  Pindarics,  because  Pindarics  "  want  the  essential 
constituent  of  metrical  compositions,  the  stated  recurrence  of 
settled  numbers,*'  seeing  in  it  a  fresh  instance  of  tliat  Pro- 
crustean tyranny  of  suiting  the  form  to  the  bed,  not  the  bed  to 
the  form,  wlvich  distinguishes  all  neo-classic  criticism.  But 
these  points  occur  rarely.  The  criticism,  as  a  whole,  is  not 
merely  perfectly  just  on  its  own  scheme,  but  requires  very  little 
allowance  on  others;  nor,  in  the  difficult  and  dangerous  art  of 
comparative  censorship,  will  any  example  be  found  much  sur- 
passing Johnson's  parallel  of  the  two  poets. 

In  the  Miltofi  and  the  Cowley  we  find  Johnson  dealing  with 
schools  of  poetry  which  he  regards  as  out  of  date  and  imper- 
Tht  Collma    fect ;    in    the  Dryden    and  the  Pope,  with  subjects 
flHMf  Gmy.     which  are  not  to  him  subjects  of  any  general  con- 
troversy, but  which  he  can  afford  to  treat  almost  entirely  on 
their  merits.     In  the  CoUim  and  the  Chay  we  find  a  new  re- 1 
lation  between  poet  and  critic — the  relation  of  decided,  though  | 
not  yet  wholly  declared,  innovation  on  the  part  of  the  poets,  i 
and  of  conscious,  though  not  yet  quite  wide-eyed  and  irrecon- 
cilable, hostility  on  the  part  of  the  critic.     The  expression  of  I 
this  is  further  differentiated  by  the  fact  that  Johnson  regarded 
Collins  with  the  affection  of  a  personal  friend,  and  the  gener- 
ous sympathy  of  one  who,  with  all  his  roughness,  had  a  mind 
as  nearly  touched  by  mortal  sorrows  as  that  of  any  senti- 
mentalist ;  while  it  is  pretty  clear,  though  wa  have  no  positive 
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evidence  for  it,  that  he  reciprocated  the  personal  and  political 
dislike  which  Ciray  certainly  felt  for  him. 

The  result  was,  in  the  case  of  Collins,  a  criticism  rather  in- 
adequate than  unjnst,  and  not  seldom  acute  in  its  indication  of 
faults,  if  somewhat  blind  to  merits  j  in  that  of  Gray,  one  which 
cannot  be  quite  so  favourably  spoken  of»  though  the  censure 
which  has  been  heaped  upon  it^ — ^notably  by  Lord  Macaulay 
and  Mr  Arnold — seems  to  me  very  far  to  surpass  its  own  in- 
justice. Johnson's  general  summing  up^that  Gray's  "  mind  bad 
a  large  grasp ;  his  curiosity  ^  was  unlimited,  and  his  judgment 
cultivated ;  he  was  likely  to  love  much  where  be  loved  at  all, 
but  fastidious  and  hard  to  please  " — is  acute,  just,  and  far  from 
ungenerous.  That  on  the  Elegy — ''  The  four  stanzas  begitmingt 
'  Yet  even  these  bones/  are  to  me  original ;  I  have  never  seen 
the  notions  in  any  other  place.  Yet  he  that  reads  them  here 
persuades  himself  that  he  has  always  felt  them*  Had  Gray 
written  often  thus,  it  had  been  vain  to  blame  and  useless  to 
praise  bim  " — is  a  magnificent  and  monumental  compliment,  said 
as  simply  as  **  Good  morning,"  He  is  absolutely  right  when  he 
says  that  in  all  Gray's  Odes  "  there  is  a  kind  of  cumbrous  splen- 
dour that  we  wish  away,"  for  there  never  was  such  an  abuser  of 
** poetic  diction"  (to  be  a  poet)  as  Gray  was.  Yet  undoubtedly 
the  Essay  is  not  satisfactory ;  it  has  not  merely,  as  the  Collins 
has,  blindness,  but,  what  the  CoIUtis  has  not,  that  obvious  deni* 
gTati4m,  that  determination  to  pick  holes,  which  always  vitiates 
a  critique,  no  matter  what  learning  and  genius  be  bestowed  on  it. 
And  the  probable  reasons  of  this  are  interesting.  It  has  been 
said  that  they  were  possibly  personal  in  part.  We  know  that 
Gray  spoke  rudely  of  Johnson ;  and  there  were  many  reasons 
why  Johnson  might  rather  despise  Gray,  though  he  certainly 
should  not  have  called  him  *'  dull" 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  have  little  doubt — and  it  is  this 
which  gives  the  essay  its  real  interest  for  me — ^that  one  main 
reason  of  Johnson's  antipathy  to  Gray's  poetry  was  the  same  as 
that  for  which  we  like  it.  He  suspectedp  if  he  did  not  fully 
perceive,  the  romantic  snake  in  Gray's  classically  waving  grass. 


^  It  must  be  remembered  that  tM» 
word  bftd  no  unfavourable  connotation 


with  Johnaon,      It  meant  inteUi^at 
and  Bcholarly  interest* 
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And  he  had  ou  his  own  grounds  good  reason  for  suspecting  it. 
Gray  might  use  Greek  and  Latin  tags  almost  extravagantly. 
But  he  sedulously  eschewed  the  couplet ;  and,  while  preferring 
lyric,  he  chose  lyrical  forms  which,  though  Johnson  was  too 
much  of  a  scholar  to  dare  to  call  them  irregular,  violated  hiaN^.^^^^ 
own  theories  of  the  prompt  and  orderly  recurrence  of  rhyme,  ,.---^ 
and  the  duty  of  maintaining  a  length  of  line  as  even  as  possible^ 
The  sense  of  nature,  the  love  of  the  despised  **  prospect "  was 
everywhere  j  even  the  forbidden  "  streak  of  the  tulip  "  might  be 
detected.  And,  lastly,  Gray  had  too  obvious  leanings  to  classes 
of  subject  and  literature  which  lay  outside  of  the  consecrated 
range — early  English  and  French,  Welsh,  Norse,  and  the  like. 
It  is  no  real  evidence  of  critical  incapacity,  but  of  something 
quite  the  reverse,  that  Johnson  should  have  disliked  Gray,  He 
spied  the  great  Eomantic  heard  under  the  Pindaric  and  Horatian 
muffler — and  he  did  not  like  it. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  safely  said  that,  however  widely  a 
man  may  differ  from  Johnson^s  critical  theory,  he  will,  provided 
The  criticai  that  he  possesses  some  real  tincture  of  the  critical 
grtatrmi  of  gpifit  himself,  think  more  and  more  highly  of  the 
and  qf  Ziim  of  the  Poets  the  more  he  reads  them,  and  the 
Johnmn,  more  he  compares  them  with  the  greater  classics  of 
critical  literature.  As  a  book,  they  have  not  missed  their  due 
meed  of  praise ;  as  a  critical  book,  one  may  think  that  they  have. 
The  peculiarity  of  their  position  as  a  body  of  direct  critical 
appraisement  of  the  poetical  work  of  England  for  a  long  period 
should  escape  no  one.  But  the  discussion  of  them,  which 
possesses^  and  is  long  likely  to  possess,  prerogative  authority  as 
coming  from  one  who  was  both  himself  a  master  of  the  craft 
and  a  master  of  English,  admirable  and  delightful  as  it  is  and 
always  will  be,  is  not,  critically  speaking,  quite  satisfactory. 
Mr  Arnold  speaks  of  the  Six  Lives  which  he  selected  in  very 
high  terms :  but  he  rather  pooh-poohs  the  others,  and,  even  in 
regard  to  the  chosen  Six,  he  puts  upon  himself — and  in  his 
amiable,  but  for  all  that  exceedingly  peremptory,  way,  insists 
in  putting  on  his  readers^ — a  huge  pair  of  blinkers.  We  are  to 
regard  the  late  seventeenth  and  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century  as  an  Age  of  Prose:  and  we  are  to  regard  Johnson, 
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whether  he  was  speaking  of  the  poets  of  this  age  or  of  others,  as 
the  spokesman  of  an  age  of  prose.  Far  be  it  from  aie  to  deny 
that  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this :  but  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth,  and  the  critic  must  strive,  though  Jjg  may  not  boast,  to 
*'  find  the  whole/' 

The  whole  truth,  as  it  seems  to  me,  about  Johnson  is  that  he 
was  very  much  more  than  the  critic  of  an  age  of  prose,  though 
he  was  not  (who  has  been  ?  even  Longinus  ?  even  Coleridge  ?) 

**  The  King  who  ruled,  as  he  thought  fit, 
The  aniveraal  monarchy  of  wit " 

as  regards  poetic  criticism.  He  saw  far  beyond  prose,  as  in 
those  few  words  of  the  concluding  and  reconciling  eulogy  of 
Gray  which  have  been  quoted  above*  [  It  is  poetry  and  not  prose 
which  has  the  gift  of  putting  new  things  so  that  the  man  who 
reads  them  ingenuously  thinks  that  they  are  merely  a  neat  state- 
ment of  what  he  has  always  thought  (  And  Johnson  was  far 
more  than  merely  a  critic  of  the  eighteenth-century  Neo-Claseic 
theory,  though  he  was  this.  A  most  noteworthy  passage  in  the 
MamUer  (No,  156),  which  I  have  purposely  kept  for  comment 
in  this  place,  though  it  is  delivered  on  the  wrong  side,  shows  us, 
as  t!ie  great  critics  always  do  show  ua,  what  a  range  of  sight 
the  writer  had.  In  tiiis  he  expresses  a  doubt  whether  we  ought 
"  to  judge  genius  merely  by  the  event,*'  and,  applying  this  to 
Shakespeare,  takes  the  odd,  but  for  an  eighteenth-century  critic 
most  tell-tale  and  interesting,  line  that  if  genius  succeeds  by 
means  which  are  wrong  according  to  rule,  we  may  tiiink  higher 
of  the  genius  but  less  highly  of  the  work.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  this  is,  though  in  no  way  a  discreditable, 
a  transparent  evasion  of  the  difficulty  which  is  pressing  on  the 
defenders  of  the  Kules.  *'  Show  me,"  one  may  without  irrever- 
ence retort,  "thy  genius  without  thy  works;  and  I  will  show 
thee  my  genius  by  my  works."  If  Shakespeare  shows  genius  in 
neglecting  the  Eules,  the  inexorable  voice  of  Logic,  greater  than 
Fortune,  greater  than  all  other  things  save  Fate,  will  point  out 
that  the  Eules  are  evidently  not  necessary,  and,  with  something 
like  the  Lucretian  Te  sequar,  will  add,  "  Then  for  what  are  they 
necessary  ? "     But  Johnson's  power  is  only  a  little  soured  and 
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Qot  at  all  quenched  by  this.  He  has  seeo  what  others  refused 
— perhaps  were  unable— to  see,  and  what  some  flatly  denied, — 
that  a  process  of  literary  judgment  "by  the  event"  is  pos- 
eible,  and  that  its  verdicts,  in  some  respects  at  any  rate,  cannot 
be  challenged  or  reversed.  These  great  critical  apergus,  thoogh 
sometimes  delivered  half  unwillingly  or  on  the  wrong  side, 
establish  Johnson  s  claim  to  a  place  not  often  to  be  given  to 
critics;  but  they  do  not  establish  it  more  certainly  tban  his 
surveys  of  his  actual  subjects.  It  was  an  unfortunate  con- 
sequence of  Mr  Arnold's  generous  impatience  of  all  but  '*  the 
chief  and  principal  things  "  and  of  his  curious  dislike  to  literary 
history  as  such,  that  he  should  have  swept  away  the  minor 
Lives*  One  may  not  care  for  Stepney  or  Yalden,  Duke  or 
King,  much  more,  or  at  all  more,  than  he  did.  But  with  a 
really  great  member  of  the  craft  his  admissions  and  omis- 
sions, his  paradoxes,  his  extravagancedf  his  very  mistakes 
pure  and  simple,  are  all  critically  edifying.  How  does  he 
apply  his  own  critical  theory?  is  what  we  must  ask:  and, 
with  Johnson,  I  think  we  shall  never  ask  it  in  vain. 

His  idea  of  English  poetry  was  the  application  to  certain 
classes  of  subjects,  not  rigidly  limited  to,  but  mainly  arranged 
by,  the  canons  of  the  classical  writers — of  what  seemed  to  him 
and  his  generation  the  supreme  form  of  English  language  and 
metre,  brought  in  by  Mr  Waller  and  perfected  by  Mr  Pope,  yet 
not  so  as  to  exclude  from  admiration  the  Allegro  of 
Milton  and  the  Elegy  of  Gray.  We  may  trace  his  applica- 
tions of  this,  if  we  have  a  real  love  of  literature  and 
a  real  sense  of  criticism,  nearly  as  profitably  and  pleas- 
antly in  relation  to  John  Pomfret  as  in  relation  to  Alex- 
ander Pope,  We  may  trace  his  failures  {as  we  are  pleased, 
quite  rightly  in  a  way,  to  call  them),  the  failures  arising  from 
the  inadequacy,  not  of  his  genius,  but  of  his  scheme,  not  less 
agreeably  in  relation  to  Dyer  than  in  relation  to  Dryden,  We 
are  not  less  informed  by  his  passing  the  CadU  of  Indolence 
almost  sub  siieniw  than  we  are  by  that  at  first  sight  astounding 
criticism  of  Lifcidas,  This  Caesar  never  does  wrong  but  with 
just  cause — to  use  the  phrase  which  was  too  much  for  the 
equanimity  or   the  intelligeuce   of  bis  great   namesake  Ben, 
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in  the  work  of  one  whom  both  aduiired  yet  could  not  quite 

stomach, 

Now,  this  it  is  wliich  makes  the  greatness  of  a  critic.  That 
Johnson  might  have  been  greater  still  at  other  times  need  not 
necessarily  be  denied;  though  it  is  at  least  open  to  doubt 
whether  any  other  time  would  have  suited  his  whole  disposition 
better.  But,  as  he  is,  he  is  great.  The  critics  who  deserve  that 
name  are  not  those  who,  like,  for  instance,  Christopher  North 
and  Mr  Euskin,  are  at  the  mercy  of  different  kinds  of  caprice — 
with  whom  you  must  be  always  on  the  pii  vive  to  be  certain 
what  particular  watchword  they  have  adopted,  what  special 
side  they  are  taking.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  such  a 
critic  as  Lamb,  though  infinitely  delightful,  is  exactly  *'  great " 
because  of  the  singular  gaps  and  arbitrariness  of  his  likes  and 
dislikes.  Nay,  Hazlitt,  one  of  the  greatest  critics  of  the  world 
on  the  whole,  goes  near  to  forfeit  his  right  to  the  title  by  the 
occasional  outbursts  of  almost  insane  prejudice  that  cloud  his 
vision.  Johnson  is  quite  as  prejudiced;  but  hig^-pfe^udioeja 
not  in  the  least  insane.  His  critical  calculus  is  perfectly  sound 
on  its  own  postulates  and  axioms  ;  and  you  have  only  to  apply 
checks  and  correctives  (which  are  easily  ascertained,  and  kept 
ready)  to  adjust  it  to  absolute  critical  truth*  And,  what  is 
more,  be  has  not  merely  fioiirished  and  vapoured  critical  abstrac- 
tions, but  has  left  us  a  solid  reasoned  body  of  critical  judgment ; 
he  has  not  judged  literature  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  mere 
art,  and  yet  has  never  neglected  the  artistic  criterion ;  he  has 
kept  in  constant  touch  with  life,  and  yet  has  never  descended 
to  mere  gossip.  We  may  freely  disagree  with  his  judgments, 
but  we  can  never  justly  disable  his  judgment;  and  this  is  the 
real  criterion  of  a  great  critic. 

Johnson  is  so  much  the  eighteenth -century  orthodox  critic  in 
quintessence  (though,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  in  transcendence 
also)  that  he  will  dispense  us  from  saying  very  much 
Oriticvfm:  mpre  about  the  rank  and  file,  the  ordinary  or  inferior 
Periotlicai  examples,  of  the  kind.  If  we  were  able  to  devote  this 
Book,  or  even  this  volume,  to  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent chapter,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  material.  Critical  ex- 
ercitations  of  a  kind  formed  now,  of  course,  a  regular  part  of 
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the  work  of  literature,  and  a  very  large  part  of  its  back-work. 
The  Ge7iilcman*8  Magazine  devoted  much  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  for  a  great  part  of  the  century  two  regular  BemewSt 
the  Gritkul  and  the  Monthly,^  were  recognised  organs  of  literary 
censorship,  and  employed  some  really  eminent  hands,  notably 
Smollett  and  GoldsmitlL  The  periodieab  which,  now  in  single 
spies,  now  (about  the  middle  of  the  century)  in  battalions,  en- 
deavoured to  renew  the  success  of  the  Tathr  and  Spectator,  were 
critical  by  kind;  and  dozens,  scores,  hundreds  probably,  of  sepa- 
rate  critical  puWications,  large  and  small,  issued  from  the  press.* 
But,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  they  must  take  the  ticm-benefit 
of  the  warning  which  was  kid  down  in  the  Preface  to  the  First 
Volume.  Something  we  must  say  of  Goldsmith  ;  then  we  may 
take  two  contrasted  examples,  Knox  and  Scott  of  Amwell,  of 
the  critic  in  Johnson's  last  days  who  inclined  undoubtiiigly  to 
the  classical,  and  of  the  critic  of  the  same  time  who  had  qualms 
and  stirrings  of  Eomanticism,  but  was  hardly  yet  a  heretic* 
And  then,  reserving  summary,  we  may  close  the  record. 


1  Johmon'a  reUtive  e»tim*tea  of  the 
two  {BosweU,  Globe  ed.,  pp.  186,  364} 
iLTft  weU  known ;  an  u  hu  Apology  for 
tho  Criticai^  lie  vie  were'  liabit  [he  liod 
been  one  bitnBclfJ  of  not  reading  the 
bcmka  through^  as  the  **  duller  '^  Monihly 
fetlowfl  were  glad  to  do.  Later  genera* 
ttont  have  perhapt  ccmtnved  to  be  dull 
avd  not  to  reacU 

^  For  inatance,  here  is  one  which  I 
have  hunted  for  yeara — Euay  cwt  lAc 
New  Specie*  of  Writing  /ound€d  by 
Fidding^  mth  a  word  or  two  on  Modem 
Crit iW#m  ( London  ?  1 7  5 1 ),  The  better- 
known  Canons  of  Criticitnt  of  Thomas 
Edwirda  (4th  ed.,  Ltmdon,  1750)  may 
Mrvo  as  a  specimen  ol  another  kind 
It  b  an  attack  on  War  burton's  Shake- 
ipt^trCt  imcoraiDonly  shrewd  in  ail  senses 
of  the  word^  but,  as  Johnson  {BotttftUf 
Globe  ed.p  p.  S7  note)  justly  enotigb 
said],  of  the  gad -fly  kind  mainly.  A 
curious  Uttle  book,  wlneh  1  do  oot 
remember  to  have  seen  cited  anywhere, 
k  the  £uay  upon  Poeiry  and  Fainiing 
of  Charles  Lamotbe  (BuiHin  (tie),  1742). 
VOL.  n. 


La  Motte,  who  was  an  F.S.A.,  a  D.D,, 
and  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Montagu, 
and  who  has  the  still  rarer  honour  of 
not  appearing  in  the  Bki.  NtU.  Sioff^t 
never^  I  think,  refem  to  his  namesake, 
but  quotes  Voltaire  and  Du  Bos  fre* 
quently.  He  is  very  anxious  for  "  pro- 
priety 'Mn  all  senses,  and  seems  a  Uttle 
more  interedtetS  in  Painting  than  in 
Poetry.  Aa  to  the  latter*  he  is  a  good 
example  of  the  devouring  appetite  for 
sense  and  fact  which  had  seized  on  the 
critics  of  this  time  (tave  a  few  rebels) 
throughout  Europe.  The  improbabil* 
ities  of  Tasso  and  of  '*Camoenus,  the 
Homer  and  Virgil  of  the  Portugueae," 
afflict  him  more,  because  tliey  amuse 
him  less,  than  they  do  in  Voltaire*s  own 
case,  and  to  any  liberty  with  real  or 
supposed  history  he  is  simply  Rhada- 
manthioe,  *' That  which  jars  with 
probability— that  which  shocks  Sense 
and  Bessou — can  never  be  excused  in 
Poetry/"  Mn  Barbauld  and  The  An- 
vient  Mariner  sixty  years  before  date  ! 
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Goldsmith  as  a  critic  little  need  be  said,  though  his  pen 
not  much  less  prolific  in  this  thao  in  other  departments. 
But  the  angel  is  too  often  absent,  and  Poor  Poll  dis- 
tressingly in  evidence.  The  Inquiry  into  the  PresenJt 
^cUe  of  Polite  Learning  m  Europe  is  simply  "  prodigious,"  It  is 
admirably  written — Macauky  owes  something  to  its  style,  which 
he  only  hardened  and  brazened.  The  author  apes  the  fashion- 
able philosophastering  of  the  time,  and  throws  in  cheap  sciolism 
like  the  prince  of  journalists  that  he  was.  It  is  almost  always 
interesting ;  it  is,  where  it  touches  life,  not  literature,  sometiniies 
excellently  acute;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  critical  dictum  in  it 
which  is  other  than  ridiculous.  So  in  the  Citizen  of  the  World 
the  Author's  Clob  is  of  course  delightful;  but  why  should  a 
sneer  at  Drayton  have  been  put  in  the  mouth  of  lien  Chi 
Altangi?  And  the  miscellaneous  Essays,  including  the  &e, 
which  contain  so  much  of  Goldsmith's  best  work,  are  perhaps 
the  best  evidences  of  his  nullity  here.  When  one  thinks  how 
little  it  would  cost  anybody  of  Goldsmith's  genius  (to  find  such 
an  one  I  confess  would  coat  more)  to  write  a  literary  parallel  to 
the  magnificent  Reverie^  which  would  be  even  finer,  it  is  enough 
to  draw  iron  tears  down  the  critic's  cheek.  Goldsmith  on  Taste, 
Poetry,  Metaphor,  &c,,^  is  still  the  Goldsmith  of  the  Inquimj, 
His  "Account  of  the  Augustan  Age/'^  though  much  better,  and 
(unless  I  mistake)  resorted  to  by  some  recent  critics  as  a  source 
of  criticism  difierent  from  that  mostly  prevalent  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  has  all  the  limitations  of  its  own  period.  And 
the  Essay  on  Versification,^  though  it  contains  expressions 
which,  taken  by  themselves,  might  seem  to  show  that  Gold- 
smith had  actually  emancipated  himself  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  fixed  number  of  syllables,  contains  others  totally  irreconcil- 
able with  these,  supports  English  hexameters  and  sappbics,^  and 
as  a  whole  forces  on  us  once  more  the  reluctant  belief  that 
he  simply  had  no  clear  ideas,  no  accurate  knowledge,  on  the 
subject. 


'  Enay  xviii. 

^  It  u   perliapB  otilj   fair   to   hope 
tbnt  thia  fAti€j,  as  kter  with  Sou  they 


«Dtl  othera,  wm  a  blind  motion  for 
freedom.  Yet  Qoldamith  com  mi  U  him- 
w/M  to  tlie  bemiaticb  theory  of  dec&- 
sjHftbles. 


■ 
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Yicesimus  Knox  ^  ia  a  useful  figure  in  this  critical  TraDsitioii 
Period.  A  Bcbolar  and  a  schoolmaster,  he  had  some  of  the 
Ftetiimtit  advantc^es  of  the  6rst  state  and  some  of  the  defects 
JTnoa^  of  the  less  gracious  second,  accentuated  in  both  cases 
by  the  dying  influences  of  a  "classical'*  tradition  which  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  that  it  was  moribund.  He  carries  his 
admiration  for  Pope  to  such  a  point  as  to  assure  us  sonjiewhere 
tliat  Pope  was  a  man  of  exemplary  piety  and  goodness,  while 
Gay  was  "  uncontaminated  with  the  vices  of  the  world,"  which 
is  really  more  than  somewhat  blind,  and  more  than  a  little 
kind,  even  if  we  admit  that  it  is  wrong  to  call  Pope  a  bad  man, 
and  that  Gay  had  only  tolerable  vices.  He  thinks,  in  his  Four- 
teenth Essay  on  the  "  Fluctuations  of  Taste,"  that  the  Augustans 
**  arrived  at  that  standard  of  perfection  which,"  &c.;  that  the 
imitators  of  Ariosto,  Spenser,  and  the  smaller  poems  of  Milton 
are  **  pleasingly  uncouth  "  [compare  Scott,  infra,  on  the  metrical 
renaissance  of  Dyer],  depreciates  Gray,  and  dismisses  the  Elegy 
as  "  a  confused  heap  of  splendid  ideas  " ;  is  certain  that  Miltoa*s 
sonnets  "  bear  no  mark  of  his  genius,"  and  in  discussing  the 
versions  of  "  the  sensible  ^  Sappho  '*  decides  that  Catullus  is 
much  inferior  to  —  Philips  I  *'  The  Old  English  Poets  [Essay 
Thirty-Nine]  are  deservedly  forgotten,"  Chaucer,  Gower,  Lyd- 
gate,  and  Occleve  "seem  to  have  thought  that  rhyme  was 
poetry,  and  even  this  constituent  they  applied  with  extreme 
negligence"  —  the  one  charge  which  is  unfair  against  even 
Occleve,  and  which,  in  reference  to  Chaucer,  is  proof  of  utter 
ignorance.  Patriotism  probably  made  him  more  favourable  to 
Dunbar,  Douglas,  and  Lyndsay,  though  he  groans  over  the 
necessity  of  a  glossary  in  their  case  also*  In  fact,  Knox  is  but 
a  Johnson  without  the  genius*  Let  it,  however,  be  counted  to 
him  for  righteousness  that  he  defended  classical  education,  in- 
cluding verse  -  writing,  against  its  enemies,  who  even  then 
imagined  vain  things, 

John  Scott  of  Amwell,  once  praised  by  good  wits,  now  much 
forgotten,  was  a  very  respectable  critic  and  a  poet  of  "  glimmer- 


^  Euayi,  Moral  anci   LUerart/^  2txd 

i.,  Loodoa,  1774,  Svo. 
^  ThU  ii!  perhap«  the  mofit  deligbif  ul 


lzt»UQC«  in  (EDglkh)  exuteocse  of  the 
change  which  hii*  come  orer  the  mma* 
ing  of  the  word. 
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ings/'    In  fact,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  he  does  not  deserve 
Scou  of       to  be  promoted  and  postponed  to  the  next  volume, 

AmwtH  as  a  representative  of  the  rising,  not  the  falling,  tide. 
His  Essays  on  poetry  ^  exhibit  in  a  most  interesting  way  the 
"know-not- what- to-think-of -it"  state  of  public  opiDiOD  about 
the  later  years  of  Johnson*  He  defends  Lyeidas  against  the 
Dietatoi;;  yet  he  finds  fault  with  the  "day star"  for  acting  both 
as  a  person  and  an  orb  of  radiance,  and  admits  the  "  incorrect- 
ness "  of  the  poem,  without  giving  us  a  hint  of  the  nature  or 
authority  of  "'  correctness."  He  boldly  attacks  the  consecrated 
Cmpers  Hill,  and  sets  the  rival  eminence  of  GrongEu*  against 
it,  pronouncing  Dyer  "  a  sublime  but  strangely  neglected  poet/* 
yet  picking  very  niggling  holes  in  this  poet  himself.  He  often 
anticipates,  and  oftener  seems  to  be  going  to  anticipate,  Words- 
worth, who  no  doubt  owed  him  a  good  deal ;  yet  he  thinks 
Pope's  famous  epigram  on  Wit  "the  most  concise  and  just 
definition  of  Poetry."  In  Grongar  H'Ul  itself  he  thinks  the 
**  admixture  of  metre  [its  second,  certainly,  if  not  its  first  great 
charm]  rather  displeasing  to  a  nice  ear " ;  and  though  he  de- 
fends Gray  against  Knox,  he  is  altogether  yea-nay  about  Wind- 
B&r  Forest,  aud  attacks  Thomson's  personificationSj  without  re- 
membering that  Gray  is  at  least  an  equal  sinner,  and  without 
giving  the  author  of  the  Seaso7is,  and  still  more  of  the  Castk  of 
Ind^k7ice,  any  just  compensation  for  his  enthusiasm  of  nature. 
In  fact,  Scott  is  a  man  walking  in  twilight,  who  actually  sees 
the  line  of  dawn,  but  dares  not  step  out  into  it 

1  CrUical  Ewit^t,  London,  1785,  Svo. 
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CLOSE  CONNBCnON  OF  PRKNCH  BEVENTEENTH  AND  BIGHTKKNTH  CENTURY 
CRITrCISM  :  FONTSNEILI— EXCEPTIONAL  CHARACTER  OP  HIB  CRITICISM 
— HIS  ATTITUDK  TO  THE  "ANCIENT  AND  MODERN"  QDARRKL  —  THK 
*DlALOQCJEa  DES  MORTS'  — OTHER  CRITICAL  WORK  —  LA  MOTTE  —  HIS 
"UNITY  OF  interest'* — ROLLIN— RRUMOY — R^MOND  DE  8AINT-MARD — 
L.  RAOmi — DU  BOS — STIMULATINO  BUT  DESULTORY  CHARACTER  OF  BIS 
'  REFLEXIONS  *  —  MONTESQUIEU  —  VOLTAIRE  :  DISAPPOINTMENT  OF  HIS 
CRITICISM  —  EXAMPLES  OF  IT  — CAUSES  OP  HIS  FAILURE  —  OTHERS  : 
BUFFON  — "style  AND  THE  MAN  "  —  VAUVENAROUES  —  BATTEUX  —  HIB 
ADJUSTMENT  OF  RULES  AND  TASTE^HIS  INCOMPLETENESS—MARMONTEL 
^  ODDITIES  AND  QUALITlEa  OP  HIS  CRITICISM  —  OTHERS  :  THOMAS, 
BUARDj  ETC, — LA  HARPB— HIS  *  COURB  DE  LITT^RATUBE*— HIS  CRITICAL 
POSITION  AS  *'  ULTIMUS  SUORUM  "—THE  ACADEMIC  SSSAT — RIYAROL. 


tiffkiutUh 


TiiE  later  seventeenth  and  at  least  the  earlier  eighteenth 
century  in  France  are  perhaps  more  closely  connected  than 
any  other  literary  periods,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not 
^^g^iit^f  practically  one,  like  the  two  halves  of  our  own 
Frtnch  mvm-  so-called  '*  Elizabethan  "  time.  And  this  connection 
*  **  we  can  duly  demonstrate,  as  far  as  criticism  is  con- 
cerned, lioileau  himself  outlived  the  junction  of  the 
centuries  by  more  than  a  decade:  and  the  birth 
of  Voltaire  preceded  it  by  more  than  a  lustrum. 
The  Quarrel  of  Ancients  and  Moderns — a  very  poor  thing 
certainly  —  revived  in  the  new  century,  as  if  on  purpose  to 
show  the  connection  with  the  old.  And,  lastly » the  prolonged 
life  of  one  remarkable  and  representative  critic  was  almost 
equally  distributed  over  the  two,  Fontenelle  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  if  not  exactly  one  of  the  most  important,  figures 
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in  our  whole  long  gallery ;  and  if  he  has  never  yet  held  quite 
his  proper  place  in  literary  history,  this  is  due  to  the  facts,  first, 
that  he  was  a  critic  more  than  he  was  anything  else ;  and, 
secondly,  that  he  forgot  the  great  "Thou  shalt  not*'  which 
Criticism  lays  upon  her  9ons>  and  would  lay  (if  she  had  any)  on 
her  daughters.  No  critic  is  in  the  least  bound  to  produce  good 
work,  or  any  work,  of  the  constructive  kind ;  but  he  is  bound  not 
to  produce  that  %vhich  is  not  good.  The  author  of  Aspar  and 
the  Lettres  du  Chevalier  cPSer  .  ,  .  forgot  this,  and  paid  the 
penalty.'^ 

Yet  his  attractions  are  so  great  that  few  people  who  have 
paid  him  much  attention  have  failed  to  be  smitten  with  them. 
Exceptionai  ^^*  Kigault,-  who  does  not  approve  of  him  generally, 
characttrfif  [b  a  conspicuous  example  of  this.  But  what  we 
h%$  critudsm.  ^^^^  |^^j^  ^^  ^^  what  he  has  actually  written  himseU. 
His  utterances  are  almost  too  tempting.  In  such  a  book  as 
this  the  expatiation  which  they  invite  must  be  perforce  denied 
them.  Yet  one  may  break  proportion  a  little  in  order  to  do 
something  like  justice  to  a  critic  whose  like,  for  suggestive- 
ness,  delicacy,  and  range,  we  shall  hardly  meet  in  the  French 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  indeed  curious  that  of  the  three 
men  of  his  own  earliest  years  from  whom  Voltaire  inherits — 
Saint-Evremond,  Hamilton,  and  Fontenelle^ — every  one  should 
have  surpassed  him  in  the  finer  traits,  while  all  fall  short  of 
him  in  force  and,  as  he  himself  said,  diahle  au  corps.  Saint- 
Evremond  we  have  dealt  with  ;  Hamilton  ^  does  not  come  into 
our  story.     Fontenelle  is  for  the  moment  ours. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  he  ie  an  elusive  if  an  agreeable 
possession.  From  wisdom,  from  worldly-wisdom,  from  whim, 
or  from  what  not,  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  be  an  enigma ; 
and — ^to  borrow  one  of  Scott's  great  sentences — "the  wish  of 
his  heart  was  granted  to  his  loss,  and  the  hope  of  his  pride  has 
destroyed  him" — at  least  has  certainly  made  him  rank  lower 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  ranked.     However  d^lid — to  use 


^  The  atAndjurd  editioti  of  Fonte&Glle 
{B  voli.,  Pttria,  1790)  IB  an  ngreeable 
book,  esceUeut  m  print  and  paper. 

^  Op,  tit  *Ti/J,,  eapecl^iy  Part  L, 
chapt,  ix*  und  xi. 


^  Thouigh  there  u  a  good  deal  of 
tlie  critical  apint  IQ  him,  too,  and  the 
famous  ftdvioe  t<>  "  B<51ier,  mon  ami " 
h&a  leWowB  of  critical  appUcation* 
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a  word  of  his  own  language  for  which  we  have  no  single 
English  equivalent  —  however  watchful,  mercurial,  sensitive 
the  reader's  spirit  may  be,  he  will,  over  and  over  again  in 
Fontenelle,  meet  passages  where  he  cannot  be  sure  whether 
his  author  is  writing  merely  with  tongue  in  cheek,  or  applying 
an  all-dissolving  irony,  hardly  inferior  to  Swift's  in  power,  and 
almost  superior  in  quietness  and  subtlety.  Moreover,  his 
critical  position  is  a  very  peculiar  one,  and  constantly  liable 
to  be  misunderstood — if,  indeed,  it  be  not  safer  to  say  that 
it  is  almost  always  difficult  to  apprehend  with  any  certainty 
of  escaping  misprision.  The  good  folk  who  magtsterially  re- 
buke Dryden  as  to  Gorhoduc,  because  he  made  mistakes  about 
the  form  of  the  verse  and  the  sex  of  the  person— even  those 
(one  regrets  to  say  this  includes  M.  Eigault  himself)  who  are 
shocked  at  that  great  critic's  laudatory  citations  of,  and  allu- 
sions to,  Le  Bossu— need  never  hope  to  understand  Fontenella 

Few  things  (except  that  he  was  the  author  of  that  Phiraliiy 
af  Workh  which  happUy  does  not  concern  us)  are  better  known 
concerning  him  than  that  he  was  a  champion  of 
the  Moderns,  Yet,  when  we  come  to  examine  his 
numerous  and  elusive  writings  on  the  subject,  the 
one  principle  of  his  that  does  emerge  is  a  principle 
which,  if  it  chastises  the  Ancients  with  whips, 
chastises  the  Moderns  with  scorpions,  A  man  writing,  as  M. 
Eiganlt  wrote,  in  1856,  would  have  been  a  wonderful  person 
if  he  had  not  been  misled  by  the  great  idol  of  Progress,  But 
Fontenelle  was  at  least  as  far  from  the  delusion  as  he  was 
from  the  date.  His  argument  is  just  the  contrary — that  aa 
human  wisdoms  and  human  follies,  human  powers  and  human 
weaknesses,  are  always  the  same,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
any  one  period  can  have  general  and  intrinsic  superiority  over 
any  other* 

Assuredly  no  "  modern/*  whether  of  his  days  or  of  our  own, 
Th4  Dift-  ^^  ^^^  aught  but  confusion  of  face  in  the  quiet 
loguei  del  axiom  of  Laura  at  the  end  of  her  controversy  with 
Moru.  Sappho,^  '^Croyez  moi,  apres  qu'on  a  bien  raisonn^ 
ou  snr  Tamour,  ou  sur  telle  autre  matifere  qu'on  voudra,  on 

>  (£upret,  ed^  cit*,  L  2S4. 


Bi4  aUUucU 

to  the  **  An- 
cient and 
Modern*^ 
QuairreL 
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trouve  au  bout  du  compte  que  les  choses  sont  bien  comtne  elles 
sont,  et  que  la  r^forme  qu'on  pr^^tendroit  y  apporter  g^terait 
tout,"  Pufvcris  exigui  jactiis  I  but  one  with  a  fatally  magical 
effect  in  the  quarrels  of  criticism  as  of  other  things.  And  the 
same  is  the  lesson  of  the  dialogue  which  follows  immediately — 
the  be^t  of  the  whole,  and  almost  a  sovereign  document  of  our 
library, — that  between  Socrates  and  Montaigne.  Not  only  is 
there  no  example  in  the  literature  of  the  dialogue,  from  Plato  to 
Mr  Traill,  much  more  apt  than  the  '*  maieutic  "  feat  of  Socrates, 
by  which  he  induces  Montaigne  to  commit  himself  to  the 
dogma,  "  Partout  ou  il  y  a  des  hommeSj  il  y  a  des  sotcises, 
et  lea  monies  sottises  " ;  but  the  rest  of  the  piece  is  as  power- 
fully, though  as  quietly,  worked  out  as  this  crisis  of  it  There 
is  no  Progress ;  there  is  no  Degeneration.  The  distribution 
may  vary :  the  sum  will  not.  Erasistratus  maintains  the  same 
thesis  on  a  different  matter  a  little  later  in  his  dialogue 
with  Har%^ey/  laying  down  the  doctrine,  outrageous  to  all  the 
Eoyal  Societies  of  the  world  (though  they  were  glad  to  wel- 
come Fontenelle  as  populariser,  and  have  perhaps  never  had 
such  an  one  since,  except  Mr  Huxley),  that  "the  things  which 
are  not  necessary  perhaps  do  get  discovered  in  the  course  of 
ages,  the  others  not"  And  Charles  V.  preaches  no  very  differ- 
ent sermon  when  he  ''makes  a  hare"  of  Erasmus  by  pointing 
out  to  that  dilettante  republican  that  les  Mctis  de  fesprit  are  just 
as  much  things  of  time  and  chance  as  crown  and  sceptre.- 

It  is,  however,  in  Foutenelle's  actual  concrete  deliverances  of 

criticism  that  the  resemblance  to  Dryden  comes  in  most.    Those 

Other       ^^^^  insist  that  such  deliverances  shall  be  Medic- 

eritical      Persian,  unalterable,  mathematical,  true  without  re- 

^''^  •        latioE  and  adjustment,  will  not  like  him.     To  take 

his  utterances  down  in  a  notebook,  and  reproduce  them  at  the 

next  examination  (to  provide  for  which  process  seems  to  be 

held  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  modern  criticism),  would  not 

do  at  all     When  Fontenelle  praises  Comeille  at  the  expense 

of  Racine,  you  have  to  think  whether  he  is  speaking  what  he 

thinks  or  merely  as  ie  neveu  de  soti  07tcle ;  when  he  says  other 


1  aSuvra,  i.  249. 

*  Ibid.,   p.  270.     The  Dia!ogu€i,  it 


should  perhapi  be  lud,  Appeared  firit 
m  earlj  u  1683. 


'         ^ 


FONTENELLE. 


things,  whether  he  is  a  *'  Modera  '*  at  the  time  and  to  the  extent 
of  saying  something  which  he  knows  will  cause  the  "  Ancienta  " 
grinding  torments ;  when  he  sketches  ^  a  theory  of  poetic  criti- 
cism of  the  most  sweeping  a  primri  kind  from  Principles  of 
Beauty  down  throiifrh  Kinds  to  Rules,  whether  he  really  means 
this,  or  is  conciliating  somebody »  or  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at 
somebody,  or  the  like.  But  ttiis — at  least  for  some  tastes^ — 
only  adds  piquancy  to  his  observations,  and  they  have  now  and 
then  surprising  justice,  freshness,  freedom  from  the  prejudices 
of  time,  country,  and  circumstance.  The  HiMoire  du  Thidtre 
Frmi^aiSy  for  instance,  which  he  has  pretixed  to  his  Vie  d€ 
CarrieilU,  may  be  based  on  second-hand  information,  and,  with 
our  fuller  knowledge,  it  may  not  be  very  hard  to  pick  holes  in 
it.  But  it  is  an  extraordinary  production  for  a  representative 
man  of  letters  at  a  time  when  hardly  any  such  man,  in  any 
country  of  Europe,  was  free  from  ignorant  contempt  of  the  early 
vernaculars.  The  brief  eleven-articled  "parallel  between  Racine 
and  Corneille  **  is  of  course  somewhat  partisan ;  but  it  will  give 
the  partisans  on  the  other  side  some  trouble  to  prove  it  unjust. 
The  **  Remarks  on  Aristophanes,*'  and  on  the  Greek  theatre 
generally,  are  obviously  "  modern  "  and  intended  to  tease ;  but 
they  are  uncommonly  shrewd,  and  so  are  the  I^Jieximis  sur  la 
Po4tiqu€  and  those  on  **  Poetry  in  General."  It  is  wonderful 
that  even  an  antagonist  of  Boileau,  and  a  sworn  paradoxer, 
should,  at  this  time,  have  been  able  to  see  the  beauty  of  the 
Pfere  Le  Moyne's  splendid  couplet  on  the  Sicilian  Vespers, — 

"Qimiid  du  Oibel  ardent  ies  noir^  EumSnidei 
Sonneront  de  leur  cor  ce»  Vdpr«a  homicidea," — 

where  we  are  more  than  half-way  from  Du  Bartas  and  Aubign^ 
to  Victor  Hugo.  The  mere  image — this  new  "vision  of  the 
guarded  mount,"  with  the  black  Furies  silhouetted  against  the 
flaming  cone,  and  the  explosions  of  the  volcano  deepening  the 
bugle-call  to  massacre — is  fine :  the  means  taken  to  make  it 
poetical  are  finer.  The  use  of  the  proper  names,  and  the 
cunning  arrangement  of  epithet  and  noun  in  iioire^  Eum^nidei 
and  VipT€B  homicides,  and  the  sharp  blaste  of  the  long  and 

»  Ed.  cit.,  iu.  1*07. 
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short  o'b  in  the  second  line,  are  more  than  Hugonian,  they  are 
positively  Miltonic :  and  the  coupkt  will  serve  to  keep  a  man 
in  Mr  Arnold's  *' torpid  and  dismal"  stage  of  later  middle  life 
cheerful  for  an  evening,  and  whensoever  he  remembers  it  after- 
wards. True,  Fontenelle  admits  demurely  that  he  knows  "  ves- 
pers '*  and  "  Eiimenides "  are  something  of  an  anachronism  in 
conjunction,  and  proposes  a  slight  alteration  to  suit  this  objection 
of  **  correctness/*  But  this  is  his  way ;  and  the  wonderful  thing 
is  that  he  should  have  admired  it  at  all — should  have  actually 
tasted  this  heady  wine  of  poetry.  As  he  finishes  the  paragraph 
in  his  own  quaint  style,^  '*11  iStait  bien  ais^,  meme  k  de  granda 
poutes,  de  ne  pas  trouver'*  this  couplet:  and  in  his  time  it 
would  have  been  still  easier  even  for  great  critics  not  to  do 
justice  to  it,  and  not  to  see  that  it  is  to  these  things  "  so  easy 
for  the  poet  not  to  find  "  that  it  is  the  critic's  business  to  look* 

The  general  remarks  on  Comedy  which  he  prefixed  to  a 
collection  of  his  efforts  in  that  kind  are  not  negligible;  but 
in  those  on  Eclogue,*  and  still  more  in  the  IHg^-ession  sur  Les 
Arieiens  et  Lts  Modernes,  the  curse,  or  at  least  the  gainsaying,  of 
the  Quarrel  is  upon  him,  and  the  main  drift  is  not  merely 
digressive  but  aggressive  and  excessive.  In  the  Digression  he 
anticipates  (as  he  did  in  so  many  things)  the  materialist- 
rationalist  explanations  of  the  later  eighteenth  century  by 
climate,  fibres  of  the  brain,  &c.  Here  he  becomes  scientific, 
and  therefore  necessarily  ceases  to  be  of  importance  in 
literature, 

But  he  always  regains  that  importance  before  long — in  his 
Discourse  of  the  Origin  of  Fable,  in  his  Academic  Discourses 
and  Replies,  in  many  a  fragment  and  isolated  remark,  Even  in 
his  Eloges — ^mostly  devoted  (there  are  nearly  two  volumes  of 
them)  to  scientific  personages  from  Leibniz  and  Newton  down- 
wards— the  unconquerable  critical  power  of  the  man  shows 
itself,  subject  to  the  limitations  noted.      The  world  is  some- 


1  Kd.  dt,,  iu.  18L 

'  As  if,  however,  to  sbow  that  on© 
must  never  apeak  of  Fontenelle  without 
roMTves^  there  are  some  extremelj  m* 
t«re«ting  things  here  aleo.  For  in- 
Btance,  the  cliftracterii^c  malice^  with 


A  aerioua  and  seniible  side  to  it,  of  the 
Iaw  that  the  aentimenta  and  language 
of  the  artificial  pastoral  bhall  hear  the 
same  relation  to  nature  aa  «■«  hahUi 
que  Tofi  prmd  dams  d^  halUU  pour 
repriacnUr  Uz  payBant. 


■ 


LA   MOTTE. 


SOT 


La  MotU, 


timea  not  allowed  to  know  anything  ol  its  greatest  critics,  and 
Fontenelle  is  an  example  of  this.  But  those  who  have  won 
somettiing  of  that  knowledge  of  criticism  which  it  is  the 
humble  purpose  of  this  book  to  facilitate,  will  not  slight  the 
man  who,  at  the  junction  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  could  flirt  in  the  face  of  Ancients  and  Moderns 
alike  the  suggestion  (wliich  Mr  Kigmarole  doubtless  borrowed 
from  him)  that  all  times  are  "pretty  much  like  our  Own/' 
and  could  see  and  hear  the  sable  sisters  sounding  the  tocsin  on 
the  flaming  crest  of  MongibeL 

Fontenelle  is  elusive,  but  comprehensible  by  the  imagination. 
La  Motte,^  his  inseparable  companion  in  the  renewed  sacrilege 
of  the  Moderns,  seems  an  easier,  but  is  really  a  harder, 
personage  to  lay  hold  of.  It  is  indeed  not  extremely 
difficult  to  explain  his  attitude  to  the  Ancients  by  the  fact  that 
he  knew  no  Greek ;  and  his  exaltation  of  prose  by  a  conscious- 
ness (wherein  he  has  left  a  family  by  no  means  extinct)  that  his 
own  verses  were  worth  very  little.  But  it  is  so  easy  not  to 
write  verses  if  you  cannot;  and  not  to  write  about  Greek  if 
you  do  not  kuow  it !  And  the  problem  is  further  complicated 
by  the  facts  that  at  least  some  judges,  who  are  not  exactly  the 
first  comers,  such  as  Fontenelle  himself  and  Voltaire,  maintained 
that  La  Motte  coidd  write  verses, — and  that,  so  far  from  being 
**  a  fellow  who  had  failed,"  he  had  obtained  the  greatest  scenic 
success  of  the  early  eighteenth  century  with  ItUs  de  Castro,  and, 
what  is  more,  had  deserved  it.  But  for  once,  as  also  again  in 
Pope's  case,  the  dangerous  explanation  of  physical  defects  and 
constitutional  weakness  seems  to  have  some  validity*  The  in- 
vulnerable nonchalance  of  his  friend  Fontenelle  had  met  the 
damnation  of  A^hit  by  a  cool  tearing  up  of  the  piece,  and 
an  undismayed  advance  upon  the  fate  of  the  plusquam  semel 
damnuitt^;  La  Motte,  at  twenty  or  at  little  more,  felt  the 
similar  misfortune  of  Les  Ori^nwux  so  severely  that  he 
actually  went  to  La  Trappe  for  a  time.  Before  middle  life 
he  was  blind  and  a  cripple.  The  irritability  which  did  not 
show  itself  in  his  temper  (for  he  was  the  most  amiable  of 

>  My  copy  ia  the  CEuvrcM  (Paris,  1754)  io  10  voU*  (the  fint  divided  into 
two  p«rU). 
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men)  would  seem  to  have  transferred  itself  to  his  literary 
attitude,  not  affecting  his  politeness  of  expression,  but  in- 
ducing a  sort  of  "  rash  "  of  paradox. 

To  trace  the  vagaries  of  this  might  not  be  unamusing,  but 
would  certainly  be  excessive  here.     La  Motte,  it  seems  to  me, 
ff^  had   considerably  less   natural   literary   taste   than 

**(/nityqf  Footenelle ;  and  of  the  controversy^  (it  was  not 
InUrut.**  jjjg  antagonist's  fault  if  it  was  not  a  very  acri- 
monious one)  between  him  and  Madame  Dacier  one  cannot 
say  much  more  than  that  the  lady  is  very  aggressive,  very 
erudite,  and  very  unintelligent;  the  gentleman  very  suave, 
rather  ignorant^  and  of  an  intelligence  better,  but  not  much 
better,  directed ;  while  both  are  sufficiently  distant  from  any 
true  critical  point  of  view.  Yet  once,  as  was  not  unnatural  in 
the  case  of  a  very  clever  man  who  was  at  least  endeavouring  to 
form  independent  conclusions,  La  Motte  did  hit  upon  a  great 
critical  truth  when,^  discussing  the  Three  Unities,  he  laid  it 
down  that  there  is  after  all  only  07ie  Unity  which  is  of  real 
importance,  and  that  this  is  the  "  Unity  of  Interest,"  to  which 
all  the  others  are  subsidiary,  and  but  a^means  to  an  end. 
"  Self-evident,"  some  one  may  say ;  but  in  how  many  critics 
have  we  found  the  fact  acknowledged  hitherto?  and  by  how 
many  has  it  been  frankly  acknowledged  since  ?  That  the  aim 
of  the  poet  is  to  please,  to  satisfy  the  thirst  for  pleasure — ^that 
is  to  say,  to  interest — all  but  the  extremest  ethical  prudery  will 
admit.  But  critics,  especially  classical  and  neo-classical  critics, 
have  always  been  in  the  mood  of  Ghristophero  Sly  when  he 
railed  at  the  woman  of  the  house  and  threatened  her  with  pre- 
sentation at  the  leet, 

*^  Because  she  brought  atone  jugs  and  no  aenled  quarts.'^ 

Without  the  "  sealed  q^uart  "  of  the  Unity^ — of  the  Rule  generally 
— these  critics  will  not  slake,  nor  let  others  slake,  their  thirst. 
But  the  affirmation  of  the  Unity  of  Interest,  in  La  Motte's  way, 


'  The  main  ducumeata  of  which  are 
Madame  Dacier'a  Traits  dcs  cauitt  dt 
la  corruption  du  goflt  (Parii,  1714)  aud 
La  Motte'a  Rifiexiom  $ur  la  Griiiquc, 


which  wUl  be  found  in  the  third  Tolume 
of  the  ed.  juat  mentioned. 

'  In   hia   PrtmUr    Puc/jura    mr  ta 
Tragidie,  fd,  eit,  iup.,  iv.  28  »q. 
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does  inevitably  bring  with  it  licence  to  use  the  stone  jug  or  any- 
thing else,  so  only  that  the  good  wine  of  poetry  be  made  to  do 
its  good  oflSce. 

The  Quarrel  left  its  traces  for  a  long  time  on  criticism,  and 
seems  to  have  partly  determined  the  composition,  as  late  as 
1730,  of  two  books  of  some  note,  the  TraiU  dcs 
Etudes  of  the  excellent  Rollin,  and  the  elaborate 
Thedtre  des  Gt€4^^  of  the  P^re  Brumoy,  Of  neither  need  we 
say  very  much.  The  first-named*  had  considerable  inflyence 
at  home  and  abroad,  especially  in  Germany;  but  Rollin's  suc- 
cessor, Batttiux,  was  justified  in  the  good-humoured  malice  of 
his  observation,*  *'  Je  trouve  k  Tar  tide  de  la  Po^sie  un  discours 
fort  senst?  sur  son  origine  et  sa  destination,  qui  doit  &tre  toute 
an  profit  de  la  vertu.  On  y  cite  les  beaux  endroits  d'Hom^re; 
on  y  donne  la  plus  juste  id^e  de  la  sublime  Po^sie  des  Livres 
Saints ;  mais  c'tilait  une  di^finition  que  je  demandais:"  Alas  !  we 
have  experienced  the  same  disappointment  many  times ;  nor  is 
it  Batteux  himself  who  will  cure  us  of  it. 

Bnimoy's  imposing  quartos  *  have  at  least  the  advantage  (how 
great  a  one  tlie  same  experience  has  shown  us)  of  tackling  a 
definite  subject  in  a  business-like  way.  His  book 
consists  of  actual  translations  of  a  certain  number 
of  Greek  pieces,  of  analyses  of  all  the  rest  that  we  have,  and  of 
divers  discourses.  He  leads  off  with  a  forcible  and  well-founded 
complaint  of  the  extreme  ignorance  of  Greek  tragedy  and  drama 
generally  which  the  Quarrel  had  shown;  his  observations  on 
individual  writers  and  pieces  are  often  very  sensible ;  and  Ills 
"  Discourse  on  the  Parallel  between  the  Theatres  '*  has  a  bear- 
ing which  he  probably  did  not  suspect,  and  might  not  have 
relished.  He  dwells  with  vigour  and  knowledge  on  the  differ- 
ences  between  them  in  order  to  show  that  not  merely  preference, 
as  in  the  Quarrel,  but  even  strict  comparison,  is  impossible  be- 
tween things  so  different.  It  could  not  be  but  that  sooner  or 
later  it  would  dawn,  on  some  readers  at  least,  that  it  was  even 
more  ridiculous  to  try  to  make  the  two  obey  the  same  laws. 
As  has  been  already  shown  in  the  last  book,  literary  criticism 


»  4  voU.,  Pww,  1720'1731. 
"J  Op.  cU.  inf.t  L  XX. 


*  3roU,  Piini,  17S0. 
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had,  even  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  established 
80  firm  a  hold  on  French  taste  that  the  representative  system 

becomea  more  and  more  imperative  upon  the  historian  thereof. 
To  represent  the  later  daya  of  Fontenelle  and  those  when  Vol- 
taire, though  attaining,  had  not  entirely  attained  his  almost 
European  dictatorship  of  letters,  three  names  will  serve  very 
well ;  one  perhaps  new  to  many  (if  there  be  many)  readers  of 
these  pages,  another  one  of  the  conscript  names  of  literary 
history,  respected  if  not  read,  and  the  third  a  classic  of  the 
world^ — in  plainer  words,  Ri^moud  de  Saint- Mard,  the  Abb^  Du 
Bos,  and  Montesquieu. 

Saint-Mard  has  been  rather  badly  treated  by  the  books, — 
for  instance,  Vapereau's  DietionTiairt  des  LiMraturf:^,  often  no 
Eimojid  rfe  despicable  compilation,  not  only  dismisses  him  as 
SaiiU'Mard,  mMiocre^  but  misspells  his  name  Saint- Marc.  He 
had,  however,  some  infiuence  in  his  own  day,  especially  on  the 
Germans ;  ^  and  there  is  an  extremely  pretty  little  edition  *  of 
his  works,  most  of  which  had  been  issued  separately  earlier.  To 
some  extent  he  is  a  follower  of  Fontenelle,  writes  Dialogues  of 
Gods,  Slc,  Ldtres  Gala^ites  et  Pkilosophiqnes,  and  the  like,  to 
please  the  town  and  the  ladies,  but  with  a  constant  turning  to 
criticism.  In  the  ''  Discourse,"  which  precedes  his  Dialogues  in 
the  collected  edition,  there  is  a  very  odd  and,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
a  very  noteworthy  passage,  in  which,  though  there  may  be  some 
would-be  fine-gentleman  nonchalance,  there  is  also  a  dawning 
of  that  sense  of  the  unnaturahiess  and  inconvenience  of  **  the 
rules'*  which  is  constantly  showing  itself  in  the  early  eii^hteenth 
century.  He  admits  *  that  he  has  not  followed  his  own  rules ; 
for  the  orthodox  dialogue  ought  to  have  one  subject,  led  up  to 
for  some  time,  announced  at  last,  But  somehow  or  other  most 
of  his  dialogues  have  more.     So  few  ideas  are  fertile  enough  for 


^  X  hftve  found  him  repeatedly  quoted 
ID  IhofiG  intereetiog  early  gr^piog«  of 
the  German  Donago,  which  wiU  be  re* 
ferred  to  in  the  next  chapter.  Had  he 
aajthing  to  do  with  Lady  Mary  W. 
Montagu  0  tcw-menUir,  Rdraond  1 

■  6  voh.t  Araaterdam,  1750*  It 
£■    ratlier    too    pretty,   and    eo   rare. 


But  it  is  in  the  Britiah  Museum : 
and  I  have  a  copy  (which  I  owe  to 
the  kindnesfl  of  Mr  Gregory  Smith) 
of  the  M^exumt  (r.  if\f,)  It  hm  only 
initiak  ("it  D.  8.  M,*')  on  the  title- 
page. 

'  i.  65,  ed.  cit.    The  Dialogoes  them- 
selvei  had  appeared  aa  e^rly  aa  171 1. 
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a  whole  Dialogue  I — a  sentence  which  obviously  cuta  away  the 
theory  of  the  rule,  and  not  merely  its  practice. 

Nor  are  his  other  works  by  any  means  destitute  of  original 
ideas  worthily  put.  In  one  of  his  definition -descriptions  of 
poetry,^  if  there  is  somethiog  of  eighteenth-century  sensualism, 
there  is  much  also  of  the  acute  and  practical  psychology  of  the 
period.  The  words  do  account — whether  in  **  low  "  or  "  high  " 
fashion — for  the  poetic  delight,  as  *'  Philosophy  teaching  by 
example  "  and  other  arid  abstractions  do  not.  His  theory  else- 
where, that  Custom  communicates  the  charm  of  versification 
(he  does  not  quote  itsus  mncinnat^  but  inevitably  suggests  it), 
has  probably  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it,  if  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth;  and  though  we  know  that  his  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  Poetry— that  it  came  because  Prose  was  too  common — is 
historically  inaccurate,  it  is  evidently  only  a  false  deduction, 
uncorrected  by  actual  historic  knowledge,  from  the  real  fact  that 
the  '*  discommoning  of  the  common  **  is  a  main  source  of  the 
poetic  pleasure.  In  points  such  as  these  Esmond  de  Saint- 
Mard  rises  commendably  above  the  estimable  dulness  of  his 
contemporary  Louis  Racine,^  with  his  admiration 
oddly  distributed  between  Milton  and  his  own  papa, 
and  in  the  former  case  more  oddly  conditioned  by  respect  for 
Addison  and  Voltaire ;  his  laborious  rearrangement  of  most  of 
the  old  commonplaces  about  poetry  and  poets ;  and  his  obliging 
explanation  that  "  Ces  images  de  magiciennes  et  de  sorci^res  de 
Ijiponie  ne  paraissaient  pas  extravagantes  aux  Anglais  dans  le 
temps  que  Milton  ^crivit/' 

By  this  time  "Esthetics"  were   breaking   the  shell  every* 
where;  but  in  many  cases,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
did  not  consciously  affect  the  critical  principles  of 
writers.     Dn  Bos,  a  solid  inquirer,  and  a  man  of  considerable 

'  The  R^Jlt^xiofit  ftir  la  po^sie  iuiviris  kind  uf  work  one  muit  often  reAcl  eis 
de  ItUrtif  kc,  bad  originally  appeore^i 
in  1783-84  at  The  Hague.  The  pass- 
age i«  thi»:  On  y  rnpproche  de  mm* 
Ut  objeU  qui  »ont  U»  plui  doign^t — on 
lew  dofme  du  eorpt — on  Ui  onim^ 
TouU  f«i  Natwre  €§i  agiiie  dm  mimet 

>  6  Toli.»  PariAi  I  SOS.    For  in  ihla 
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llnofl.  And  Kaciue,  to  do  him  jiutice, 
if  not  a  great  genius^  it  no  Rmali 
■ymptom.  When  a  Frenchmao  of  hia 
time  and  aaaoctationa  readi  Milton 
reverently  I  something  will  happen 
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ability  in  that  striking  out  of  wide  generalisations  which  de- 
lighted his  time,  could  hardly  have  avoided  them.  His  iS^ 
flexions  Critiques  sur  la  Fo^sie  et  sur  la  PeirUure^  have  some- 
times been  creditifd  with  considerable  precursorship  on  the 
literary  side.  It  is  certain  that  he  lays  some  stress  (Part 
IL,  §  14  sq.)  on  tlie  effect  of  Climate  upon  Art,  aod  if  this 
**seem  such  dear  delight,  Beyond  all  other,"  he  must  have 
the  credit  due  therefor  from  those  to  whom  it  so  seems.  To 
those  who  reflect  on  the  climatic  authorship,  say  of  Borneo  and 
Juliet  and  the  sonnets  of  La  Casa,  doubts  may  occur.  Du 
Bos  is  certainly  an  interesting  and  stimulating  writer;  but 
his  very  excursions  into  generality  seem  to  have  precluded 
him  from  studying  any  particular  author  carefully;  and  the 
crotchet  and  paradox  which  appear  in  his  more  famous  and 
later  Hisloire  de  la  Monarchie  Frmi^aise  are  not  absent  from 
the  S^Jl^a^m.  These  take,  moreover,  a  distinctly  "classic" 
bent,  Dr  Johnson  would  have  loved,  and  very  possibly  did 
love,  him  for  arguing  in  a  masterly  manner  that  French  poetry 
simply  cannot  equal  Latin,  either  in  style  or  in  cadence  and 
harmony  of  verse ;  nor  perhaps  would  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  on 
this  occasion  have  disdained  to  say  ditto  to  Dr  Johnson.  Latin 
words  are  more  beautiful  than  French.  Harmony  is  easier  to 
attain  in  Latin  than  in  French.  The  rules  are  less  trouble* 
some  in  Latin  than  in  French,  and  their  observance  results  in 
more  beauties  in  the  mother  than  in  the  daughter.  This  is 
"Thorough"  with  a  vengeance.^ 

On  the  great  question  of  kaiharsis  Du  Bos  holds  the  view 
that  art  operates  by  imitating  the  things  which  would  have  ex* 
Stimukuin*j  cited  strong  passions  in  ua  if  real,  but  which,  as  not 
b^  dtxnUory  being  real,  only  excite  weak  ones ;  and  makes  fair 
o/Aw  %ht  for  it  (Part  L,  J  3).    He  thinks  that  while  execu- 

K^floxiona.  tion  is  everything  in  painting  it  is  not  everything 
in  poetry,  but  still  much.  He  quotes  English  critics,  especially 
Addison,  pretty  freely,  and  is  not  far  from  holding  with  them 


■ 


I 


1  2  vob.,  Paris,  171&.  In  EnglUli 
by  T.  Nugent  ;  3  vobs.,  1748, 

^  Op,  cti.  Part  L,  §  35.  His  juatest 
Btricturea    are    on    the   extrAragjmtly 


Bjrllnbie  quality  of  French  prosody, « 
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that  French  drama  deals  too  much  with  love.  He  has  some 
really  acute  remarks  ou  what  lie  calls  poetry  of  style,  dis- 
tinguishing this  style  from  mere  diction  and  versification^  and 
connecting  this  directly  with  his  Latin-French  paradox.  He 
even  ventures  close  to  the  sin  unpardonable,  in  the  eyes  of 
Classicism,  by  arguing  that  the  beauty  of  the  parts  of  a  poem 
contributes  more  to  its  effect  than  the  justness  and  regularity  of 
the  plan,  and  that  a  poem  may  be  "  regular ''  to  the  nth  and  yet 
quite  a  bad  poem.  He  has  respect  for  the  popular  judgment 
— a  respect  suggesting  a  not  impossible  acquaintance  with 
Gravina  (v.  infra,  p.  538),  who  had  written  a  good  many  years 
before  him :  and  he  distinctly  postulates,  after  the  manner 
of  the  century,  an  Esthetic  Sense  existing  in  almost  all,  and 
capable  of  deciding  on  points  of  taste  (Part  IL,  §  22).  He  has 
some  direct  and  more  indirect  observations  in  reference  to  the 
Quarrel,  speaking  with  trenchant,  but  not  too  trenchant,  dis- 
approval (Part  IL,  5  36)  of  those  who  endeavour  to  judge  works 
of  art  by  translations  and  criticisms.  On  the  main  question 
he  is  pretty  sound.  He  is  good  on  genius,  and  on  what  he 
calls  the  artisan,  the  craftsman  uyitJuyut  genius.  Taking  him 
altogether,  Du  Bos  may  be  allowed  the  praise  of  a  really  fertile 
and  original  writer,*  who  says  many  things  which  are  well 
worth  attention  and  which  seldom  received  it  before  him,  in 
regard  to  what  may  be  called  the  previous  questions  of  criti- 
cism. His  connection  of  poetry  with  painting  sometimes  helps 
him,  and  seldom  leads  him  absolutely  wrong  \  but  it  to  some 
extent  distracts  him,  and  constantly  gives  an  air  o!  desultori- 
ness  and  haphazard  to  his  observation.  It  is,  moreover,  quite 
remarkable  how  persistently  he  abides  in  gentralihus,  scarcely 
ever  descending  below  the  mediate  examination  of  Rinds. 
When  he  touches  on  individual  works  of  art  he  contines  him- 
self in  the  most  gingerly  fashion  to  illustration  merely ;  there 
is  never  an  appreciation  in  whole  or  in  considerable  part* 

When  Voltaire  denounced   Montesquieu  for  Use-po^m,  the 
accused,  if  he  had  chosen,   might   have   brought   formidable 


*  Why  <M  ho  think  that  Hudibra$ 
WAA  writteti  par  un  homtiu  de  la  maUwv 
Bi^wafit  [i.e.,  Howard]  (i.  182),      1 
VOL  II, 


mny  note  here  th^t  P^  Audrf^,  with 
hit  Eimi  iur  U  Biau,  U  pMtpiiu^,  m 
ft  pure  j£«tlieticiMi,  to  ih«  ntxt  volume, 
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counter  accusations;  but  there  was  certainly  some  ground  for 
the  actual  charge.  When  a  man  says^  that  "the 
four  great  poets  are  Plato,  Malebranche,  Shaftes- 
bury, and  Montaigne/'  he  is  evidently  eitlier  a  heretic  or  a 
paradoxer ;  and  the  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  of  the  ZeUf^s 
Permncs  gives  a  sad  colour  to  the  worse  supposition.  There 
is  perhaps  less  actual  high  treason  to  poetry  here  than  in  the 
remarks  of  Signor  Pococurante,  that  noble  Venetian,  but  there 
is  more  intended;  the  whole  treatment  is  ostentatiously  con- 
temptuous. Dramatists  are  allowed  some  merit,  but  poets  in 
general  **put  good  sense  in  irons,  and  smother  reason  in 
ornament."  As  for  epic  poems,  connoisseurs  themselves  say 
that  there  never  have  been  but  two  good  ones,  and  never 
will  be  a  third.^^  Lyric  poets  are  contemptible  creatures  who 
deal  in  nothing  but  liarmonious  extravagance  and  so  forth*  As 
for  romances  in  prose,  they  have  the  faults  of  poems  and'bthere 
to  boot  Elsewhere,  in  Letter  xlviii.,  a  "  poet  is  the  grotesque 
of  the  human  race."  It  is  scarcely  surprising  that,  when  we 
turn  to  the  Essai  sur  h  GoM,  there  is  hardly  any  definite 
reference  to  literature  at  all,  and  that  Montesquieu  is  entirely 
occupied  in  tracing  or  imagining  abstract  reasons  for  the 
attractiveness  of  abstract  things  like  "surprise/'  *' symmetry/* 
N  *'  variety,"  and  even  of  the  je  ne  sais  qjwi.  The  je  ne  mis 
quoi  in  an  attractive,  but  not  technically  beautiful,  girl  is,  it 
seems,  due  to  surprise  at  finding  her  so  attractive,  which,  with 
all  respect  to  the  President,  seems  to  be  somewhat  "  circular." 
In  fact,  Montesquieu  is  chietly  interesting  to  us»  first,  because 
he  made  no  literary  use  of  his  own  theories  as  to  climate  and 
the  rest— which  later  writers  have  used  and  abused  in  this 
way ;  and  secondly,  because  he  shows,  in  tsccelsiSf  that  radically 
unliterary  as  well  as  unpoetical  vein  which,  for  all  its  remark- 
able literary  performance,  is  characteristic  of  his  time. 

It  will  surprise  no  one  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  the 


^  Pef%M^$  Bivcr^et  {{Euvret^  €d. 
Laboukye,  Fark,  1875,  7  vols.,  or 
with  Viaa'a  Life  8),  viL   171. 

^  It  hM  been  thought  that  thk 
poMBge,  aa  gkncing  at  the  HcnriatUj 
WM  one  of  the  reMont  of  Voltaira'a 


affection  for  Honteequieu.  It  U  pcr^ 
hapi  worth  obeenrmg  that  there  Im  a 
atroog  resemblaQoe,  with  Bome  minor 
differences,  between  Mouteequieu*B 
attitude  to  literature,  and  that  of  hia 
friend  Cbeiter&eld* 
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subject  that  but  a  few  lines  should  have  been  given  to 
Montesquieu;  it  may  shock  some  to  find  but  a 
DUappoint-  very  few  pages  given  to  Voltaire.'  But  while  I 
?.^'"^  have  never  been  able  to  rank  the  Patriarch's  criti* 
cism  high,  a  reperusal  of  it  in  sequence,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  book,  has  even  reduced  the  level  of  my 
estimate.  The  fact  is  that,  consummate  literary  craftsman  aa 
he  was,  and  wanting  only  the  je  ne  mis  qum  itself  (or  rather 
somethinf^  that  we  know  too  well)  to  rank  with  the  very 
greatest  men  of  letters,  Voltaire  was  not  a  man  with  whom 
literary  interest  by  any  means  predominated.  It  is  not  merely 
that  his  anti-crusade  against  I'infdjne  constantly  colours  his 
literary,  as  it  does  all  his  other,  judgments;  and  that  once  at 
least  it  made  him  certainly  indorse,  and  possibly  enounce,  the 
astounding  statement  that  the  Parables  in  the  Gospels  are 
"coarse  and  low/'^  But  when  this  perpetually  disturbing 
influence  is  at  its  least  active  point,  we  can  see  perfectly 
that  neither  Voltaire's  treasure  nor  his  heart  is  anywhere,  with 
the  doubtful  exception  of  the  drama  division,  in  literature.  In 
mathematics  and  in  physical  science  there  is  no  doubt  that  lie 
was  genuinely  interested ;  and  he  was  perhaps  still  more  inter- 
ested (as  indeed  men  of  his  century  generally  were)  in  what 
may  be  vaguely  called  anthropology,  the  moral,  social,  and  (to 
some,  though  only  to  some,  extent)  political  history  of  mankind. 
But  for  literature  he  had  very  little  genuine  love;  though  the 
vanity  in  which  he  certainly  was  not  lacking  could  not  fail  to 
be  conscious  of  his  own  excellence  as  a  practitioner  in  it ;  and 
though  he  could  not  but  recognise  its  power  —  its  almost 
omnipotence — as  a  weapon.  It  was  probably  the  moi-e  human 
character  of  the  drama  that  attracted  him  there. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  impossible,  for  me  at  least,  to  rank 
Example  him  high  as  a  critic :  and  this  refusal  is  hardly  in  the 
^/*^*  least  due  to  his  famous  blasphemies  against  Shake- 

speare and  Milton,     As  we  have  seen — as  we  shall  see — it  is 

^  I  use  the  thirteen -voL  ed.  of  the  ^  Tliia  et>me«,  it  is  true,  from  the 
PanlAMn  LiiUraire  (Parii,  1876)  be-  SerUimenU  du  CuH  Mealier  (vi.  642), 
e,  though  cufubroua  iudividui&Uy,  But  it  ia  Allowed  that  VoltAire  re- 
it  ta  the  oulj  one  thftt  will  go  in  wrot«  thii,  ftiod  1  nhould  uot  be  aur- 
moderate  shelf- room.  pritsd  if  he  did  m,  little  nwre. 
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possible  to  disagree  profoundly  with  some,  nay,  with  many,  of  a 
critic's  estimates,  and  yet  to  think  highly  of  his  critical  gifts. 
But  Voltaire  scarcely  anywhere  shows  the  true  etJws  of  the  critic : 
and  that  "  smattering  erudition  "  of  his  is  nowhere  so  much  of  a 
smattering,  and  so  little  of  an  erudition,  as  here.  His  two 
famous  surveys  of  English  and  French  literature,  in  the  Letirm 
mtT  les  Anglais  and  the  SUcle  de  Zauh  Quatorzc,  show,  on  the 
French  side  at  least,  a  more  complete  ignorance  of  literary 
history  than  Boileau's  own :  and  tlie  individual  judgments, 
though  admirably  expressed,  are  banal  and  without  freshness  of 
grasp.  The  extensive  Commentary  an  Corndlle  contains,  o! 
course,  interesting  things^  but  is  of  no  high  critical  value.  The 
Easai  mr  la  Foisie  Epiqm  opens  with  some  excellent  ridicule  of 
**the  rules  **~a  subject  which  indeed  might  seem  to  invite  the 
Voltairian  method  irresistibly ;  but  after  this  and  some  serious 
good  sense  of  the  same  kind,  he  practically  deserts  to  the  rules 
themselves.  He  admits  /antes  ffrossikres  in  Homer,  finds  *'  mons- 
trosity and  absurdity  up  to  the  limits  of  imagination"  in  Shake- 
speare, thinks  that  Virgil  is  "Homer's  best  work,"  discovers 
in  the  supernatural  of  Tasso  and  Caraoens  only  '*  insipid  stories 
fit  to  amuse  children,"  dismisses,  as  everybody  knows,  the  great 
Miltonic  episode  of  Satan,  Death,  and  Sin  as  '*  disgusting  and 
abominable,"  and  keeps  up  throughout  his  survey  that  weari- 
some castanet-clatter  of  **  fault  and  beauty — -beauty  and  fault " 
which,  whensoever  and  wheresoever  we  find  it,  simply  means 
that  the  critic  is  not  able  to  see  his  subject  as  a  whole,  and 
tell  us  whether  it  is  foul  or  fair. 

Perhaps  no  better  instance  of  the  feebleness  of  Voltaire's 
criticism  can  be  found  than  in  his  dealings  with  Rabelais.^ 
Here  there  are  practically  no  disturbing  elements.  Yet  no  one 
is  more  responsible  than  Voltaire  is  for  the  common  notion, 
equally  facile  and  false,  of  Rabelais  as  a  freethinker  with  a 
sharp  eye  to  the  main  chance,  who  disguised  his  freethinking  in 
a  cloak  of  popular  obscenity,  who  is  often  amusing,  sometimes 
admirable,  but  as  a  whole  coarse,  tedious,  and  illegible,  or  at  best 


*  The«e  are  to  be  found  in  more 
ptaoea  than  one  :  the  Lettrcs  sur  les 
Anglau     {arigioally      Lcttret     PhUot' 


ophiquri)^  those  to  the  Prince  of  BruQ*- 
wick,  the  diah^gue  in  which  Eabeliia 
figures  with  Luciajs  and  Enusmtu,  fte. 
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appealing  to  the  most  vulgar  taste.  Take  the  famous  sentence 
that  Swift  is  a  "  liabelais  de  bonne  compaguie/'  ^  work  it  out 
either  side,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  words  more 
radically  uncritical  Or  turn  to  the  Diclionnaire  Philmaphique. 
Not  only  are  the  literary  articles  very  few,  and  in  some  of  these 
few  cases  mere  redmuffds  of  the  Lettres  mtr  Les  AngtaiSt  &c.,  but 
the  head  **  Literature  "  itself  contains  the  singular  statement  that 
criticism  is  noi  literature — because  nobody  speaks  of  **  une  belle 
critique."  The  articles  "  Esprit  *'  and  "  Gofit "  are  attractive — 
especially  the  latter,  because  it  is  on  the  critical  watchword  of 
the  century :  but  we  are  sent  a%vay,  worse  than  empty,  with  some 
abuse  of  Shakespeare,  and  with  the  statement, "  No  man  of  letters 
can  possibly  fail  to  recognise  the  perfeHed  taste  of  Boileau  in  the 
Art  Po^tique.**  Only,  perhaps,  the  article  on  Art  Dramatique  is 
worthy  of  its  title,  and  the  reason  of  this  has  been  indicated. 

The  numerous  AUlariges  Littirairm  are  again  interesting  read- 
ing— indeed,  when  is  Voltaire  not  interesting,  save  when  he  is 
scientific,  or  when  he  shows  that  "  the  zeal  of  the  devif^s  house  " 
can  inspire  a  man  of  genius  with  forty-curate-power  dulness? 
They  include  almost  every  kind  of  writing,  from  actual  reviews 
{Lttircs  atujc  Auteiirs  de  La  Gazette  Litt^raire)  on  books  French 
and  foreign^  upwards  or  downwards.  But  all  those  that  are 
probably  genuine  exhibit  just  the  same  characteristics  as  the  more 
elaborate  works.  The  reviews  of  Sterne  and  of  Churchill  will 
show  how  really  auperficial  Voltaire's  literary  grip  was ;  though 
both  of  them  (as  being  Voltaire's  they  could  not  well  help 
doing)  contain  acute  remarks.  The  too  famous  argument- 
abstract  of  Hamlet  -  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  example  of 
irony  exploding  through  the  touch-hole  that  literature  affords. 
The  '*  Parallel  of  Horace,  Boileau,  and  Pope  "  from  such  a  hand 
might  seem  as  if  it  could  not  be  without  value :  but  it  has  very 
little.  And  perhaps  nowhere  does  Voltaire  appear  to  much  less 
critical  advantage  than  in  the  L$ttr€  dc  if,  dc  La  ViscUde  on  La 
Fontaine,  where,  as  in  the  case  of  Rabelais,  it  might  be  thought 
that  no  prejudice  could  possibly  affect  him.     The  super&ne  coo- 


>  Thia^  the  uffusUy  quoted  form,  nitiB 
ill  the  Leitrts  »ur  U*  A.^  "  un  R*be]&ii 
ilftQ*  ton  boo  Miu,  et  vlv^at  en  botuie 
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demnation  of  the  bonJwmvies  style,  as  filled  with  expressions 
plusfaites  pour  le  peupU  que  pom  Us  honnites  gens  (not,  let  it  be 
observed,  in  the  FaUes,  but  in  the  Contf^s),  could  hardly  tell  a 
more  disastrous  tale.  Philistia  by  its  Goliath  in  Paris  echoes 
Philistia  by  its  common  folk  in  London,  at  this  special  time. 
La  Fontaine  and  Goldamith  are  '*  low." 

The  fact  would  appear  to  be  that,  independently  of  that  lack 
of  purely  literary  interest  which  has  been  noted  above»  other 
Causes  of  causes  kept  Voltaire  back  from  really  original  and 
his/ailurt,  valuable  criticism.  The  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
clinging  to  and  conserving  something,  which  has  often  been 
shown  by  iconoclasts,  seems  to  have  directed  itself  in  him 
towards  literary  orthodoxy :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  his  natural  acuteness  refused  to  blink  entirely 
some  of  the  absurdities  of  the  " Rule"  system.  His  craftsman- 
ship made  it  possible  for  him  to  succeed  in  certain  kinds  of 
artificial  poetry — the  regular  tragedy,  the  formal  heroic  poem, 
the  light  piece,  epigram,  or  epistle,  or  what  not — which  were 
specially  favoured  by  Classical  criticism.  He  was  not  well 
equipped  by  nature  for  success  in  any  Romantic  kind — not  to 
mention  that  Romance  was  almost  indisaoluMy  connected  with 
those  Ages  of  Faith  which  he  scorned.  Moreover,  though  no 
man  has  committed  more  faults  of  taste,  in  the  wider  and  nobler 
sense,  than  did  Voltaire,  yet  within  a  narrower  and  more 
arbitrary  circle  of  "taste"  of  the  conventioual  kind,  no  one 
could  walk  with  more  unerring  precision.  Yet  again,  the  Great 
Assumption  by  which  the  neo-c lassies  made  a  changeling  of  their 
Taste  with  Good  Sense,  and  mothered  it  on  Nature,  appealed 
strongly  to  such  philosophical  theories  as  he  had.  Accordingly, 
both  in  public  and  private,^  the  great  heretic,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  plays  the  part  of  a  very  Doctor  of  the  Literary 
Sorbonne,  and  leaves  the  attempt  at  a  new  criticism  to  the  more 
audacious  innovation,  and  the  more  thorough-going  naturalism, 
of  Diderot," 


^  I  bave  not  thouglit  it  neoeuftiy  to 
waate  time  and  Rpace  by  BelectJJig 
idditton&l  justificatory  pieces  from  hk 
ttnonnous  C^yrrtipondence, 


^  This  attitude  was  emphMtsed  (p^r- 
hap6  by  hk  dislike  of  Rousaeau)  in  bU 
later  yeara  ;  and  waa  haiid<Hl  on  to  men 
tike  Condorcet  and  La  Harpe. 


BUFFON. 
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Of  the  other  Di  majored  of  the  philosophe  school,  Bousseau 
would  always  have  been  prevented  by  his  temperament  from 
Othcrn:  expressing  critically  the  appreciationa  whicli  the 
Bujbru  saoie  temperament  might  have  suggested:  and,  if 
he  had  been  a  critic  at  all,  he  would  have  been  on  the  revolting 
and  Romantic  side,  Diderot  actually  was  so.  The  critical 
utterances  of  D'Alembert,^  chiefly  if  not  wholly  given  in  his 
6loges,  express  the  clear  understanding  and  by  no  means  trivial 
good  sense  of  their  writer.  But,  like  Voltaire's^  D'Alerabert*8 
heart  was  elsewhere.  Buftbn  remains;  and  by  a  curious 
accident  he»  though  loins  in  the  things  of  mere  science,  has 
left  ua  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  phrases  of  literary 
criticism  in  the  history  of  literature.  Moreover,  this  phrase  is 
contained  in  a  discourse^  which  is  all  literary  and  almost  all 
critical,  which  is  very  admirable  within  its  own  range  and 
on  its  own  aide,  and  which  practically  provides  us  with  one 
of  the  firat,  and  to  this  day  one  of  the  best,  discussions  of 
Style  as  such.  That  we  have  in  these  latter  days  *'  heard  too 
much  of  Style  '*  U  often  said,  and  may  be  true ;  '*  where  "  we 
have  s€£n  too  much  of  it  "  you  shall  tell  me  "  as  Seithenin  said 
to  ihe  Prince.  But  we,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  students  of 
criticism,  have  not  "seen  too  much"  of  discussions  of  style 
hitherto.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  that  the  ancients 
were  constantly  shy  of  it  in  its  quiddity ;  that  even  Longinus 
seems  to  prefer  to  abstract  and  embody  one  of  its  qualities  and 
discuss  that;  and  that  after  the  revival  of  criticism  the  old 
avoidances,  or  the  old  apologies  for  the  phortikon  ti,  were  too 
often  renewed.  Buffon  has  none  of  this  prudery :  though 
he  lays  the  greatest  possible  stress  on  the  necessity  of  there 
being  something  behind  style,  of  style  being  "  the  burin  that 
graves  the  thought." 


^  The  gib«  of  Gftutder  {Oapricti  d 
Zigtagtf  **  Un  tour  «q  6«lgiqu«"),  where 
h«  cmllfl  the  Sun  "  un  utre  liqui  M.  de 
HalftlAtre  a  fait  une  ode  trouv^  ad- 
mirikble  piu-  D'Alembert'^  contAim  no 
doubt  Bomething  of  youthful  Romantic 
DftughtiDe««  in  it :  but  also  Bomethiog 
more.  The  ode  A***  a  frigid  Aken- 
ftidish  grace  ;    but  there  is  too  much 


about  axes  and  orbitt  therein  :  and 
it  ia  to  be  feared  that  thia«  rather 
than  the  poetry^  attracted  the  phUo* 
tophe  critic. 

'  Hia  Academic  Ditcoura  d4  H^cp- 
tion  (Aug.  25,  1753).  It  ia  emiily 
acoMdbla— for  inatance  in  tlie  Ditlot 
OTuiTfVf  Choi$i0t,  L  19-25. 
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Perhaps  he  does  not  quite  keep  at  the  height  of  his  famous 
and  often  misquoted*  dictum — ^"Le  style  est  I'homme  mime'* 
''Styieand  — ^^  itself  the  best  thing  ever  said  on  the  subject, 
tht  Ttmn,"  |^u(]^  j^s  jg  the  case  with  most  good  things,  made 
better  by  the  context.  He  has  been  showing  why  only  well- 
written  books  go  down  to  posterity.  Information  can  be 
transferred;  fact  becomes  public  property;  novelty  ceases  to 
be  novel  Ce^  choses  sont  hors  de  rhommt ;  le  style  est  [d^  ?] 
rhomme  mime.  In  other  words,  the  style — ^the  form  —  is 
that  which  the  author  adds  to  the  matter;  it  is  that  insepar- 
able, but  separably  intelligible,  element  which  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred, taken  away^  or  lost  It  is  clear  that  Bufifon  would  not 
have  lent  himself  to  that  discountenancing  of  the  distinction  of 
Matter  and  Form  which  some  have  attempted.  Perhaps  his 
other  remarks  are  less  uniformly,  though  they  are  often,  ad- 
mirable. He  should  not,  as  a  man  of  natural  science,  have 
congratulated  the  Academicians  on  contemning  "  le  vain  son  des 
mots,"  which,  he  should  have  known,  always  has  something, 
aod  may  have  much,  to  do  with  style;  and  it  ia  certainly  in- 
adequate to  say  that  style  is  '*  the  order  and  movcmtivt  given  to 
our  thoughts."  There  ia  much  that  is  true,  but  also  something 
of  mere  neo-classic  orthodoxy,  in  his  painful  repetitions  of  the 
necessity  of  unity  and  greatness  of  subject;  and  to  say  that 
"  Fesprit  humain  ne  peut  rien  creer"  is  sheer  Use-liit^rcUure^ 
Rather  is  it  true  that,  except  God,  the  human  mind  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  create,  and  that  it  shows  its  divine  origin 
thereby.  But  Bufifon  was  only  a  man  of  science,  and  we  must 
excuse  him.  The  special  curse  of  the  time^  is  curiously 
visible  in  his  enumeration,  among  the  causes  of  nobility  in 
style,  of  "  L'attention  h  ne  nommer  les  choses  que  par  les  termes 
les  plus  ff^n^raux."  The  "  streak  of  the  tulip "  barred  again  i 
But  he  is  certainly  right  when  he  says  that  "jamais  Timitation 
n*a  rien  cre^'*:  though  here  it  may  be  retorted,  "Yes;   but 


^  It  ia  generally  quotedl  *'  Le  Btyle 
c*e»t  rhomra©.*'  There  is  a  further 
diepute  whether  it  ought  to  be  "rftf 
Fhcmime  rafime."  For  what  is  prob- 
ably the  nearest  anticipatioD  of  it,  v, 
$tip.,  p,  330. 


3  So  again  iu  the  remark,  not  made 
formally,  but  ufteti  tbruwD  in  his  face, 
that  certain  vernm  were  "as  fine  as 
fin©  proJf , "  But  this  here«y,  as  readers 
of  this  volume  will  know,  ia  only 
that  of  Fduelon  and  La  Moite  rerivecL 
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imitation  teaches  how  to  discard  itself,  and  to  begin  to  create," 
while,  as  he  has  just  extended  the  disability  to  the  human 
faculties  generally,  his  point  seems  a  blunt  one.  Still,  his 
directions  for  ordo7mu7i€€  as  a  preliminary  to  style,  his  cautions 
against  poitites,  traits  miUafUs,  pomposity  [he  might  have  recked 
this  rede  a  little  more  himself],  and  other  things,  are  excellent. 
The  piece  is  extraordinary  in  its  combination  of  originality, 
brilliancy,  and  sense,  and  in  it  Science  has  certainly  lent 
Literature  one  of  the  best  critical  essays  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Not  an  unimportant  document  of  the  time  for  the  history  of 
criticism  is  the  critical  attitude  of  that  remarkable  Marcellus 
of  philosophism,  Vauvenargues,*  The  few  H^Jkxiom  Critiques 
which  he  has  left  are  very  curious.  Vauveuargues  was  a  man 
of  an  absolute  independence  of  spirit  so  far  as  he  knew ;  but 
conditioned  by  the  limits  of  his  knowledge.  He  had  neither 
time  nor  oppc»rtunity  for  much  reading;  he  probably  knew  little 
of  any  literature  but  his  own.  It  must  be  remembered  also 
that  his  main  bent  was  ethical,  not  literary.  Such  a  man  .should 
give  us  the  form  and  pressure  of  the  time  in  an  unusual  and 
interesting  way. 

Vauvenaiguea  does  so»  We  find  him,  after  a  glowing  and 
almost  adequate   eulogy  of  La   Fontaine^  gibbeting  him    for 

ToiiPcn-     showing  phiJi  de  style  ifuc  (TinvefUion,  et  pltis  de  n^gli- 

Qit$m»»  genet  que  d^exactitude  —  not  the  happiest  pair  of 
andtheses.  The  subjects  of  his  Taks  are  '*  low  " — unfortunate 
word  which  ** speaks"  almost  every  one  who  uses  it — and  they 
are  not  interesting,  which  is  more  surprising.  Boileau,  on  the 
contrary,  is  extolled  to  the  skies.  He  has  really  too  much 
genius  (like  the  *Badian  who  was  really  too  brave),  and  this 
excess,  with  a  smaller  excess  of  fire,  truthj  solidity,  agriment^ 
may  have  perhaps  injured  his  range,  depth,  height,  finesse,  and 
grace,  Moli^re  again  is  trop  has  (at  least  bis  subjects  are), 
while  La  Bruy^re  escapes  this  defect — you  might  as  well  set 

*  Hu  literary  work  hu  ouljonc  anubU  bert*t  eiceUent  etUtion  of  the  (Ilurrt$^ 

section   to  itaelf,   the  RtJUxiof\$   Cri*  (2   voK,  Firii,   1857),   ■ome  in  thut 

liqntM  9^r  qutlque*  PokU§;  but  aome  rolume  of  the  DIdot  CoUeciioQ  wUell 

of  it  sppetn  in  the  Fra^menU,  the  ZHa-  give*  VAuvenarguc*'  Maxims  with  thoee 

?<)£fu<i,  aud  elsewhere.     AJl  ia  in  Gil*  of  La  Rochefoucauld  and  MuDtesquieu, 
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Baiteux, 


together  Addison  and  Shakespeare,  and  no  doubt  Yauvenargues 
would  have  done  so.    How  different  is  Racine,  who  ia  always 

**  great " — "  gallantly  great/'  let  us  add,  like  Mr  Pepy8  in  his 
new  suit.  VolUire,  who  had  certainly  prompted  some  of  these 
sins,  made  a  little  atonement  by  inducing  Vauvenargnes  to 
admire  Corneille  to  some  extent  But  Corneille,  he  says,  from 
his  date,  could  not  have  le  goiit  piste,  and  the  parallel  with 
Racine  ia  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  its  nnmerous  kind. 
J.  B,  Rousseau  might  have  been  nearly  as  good  a  poet  as 
Boileau,  if  Boileau  had  not  taught  him  all  he  knew  in  poetry, 
but  his  vieiix  Imigage  is  most  regrettable.  Such  were  the 
opinions  of  a  young  man  of  unusual  ability,  but  with  little 
taste  in  literature  except  that  which  he  found  prevalent  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centurj". 

This  middle,  and  the  later  part  of  it,  saw  in  the  Abb^  Batteux 
the  last  of  that  really  remarkable,  though  not  wholly  estimable, 
line  of  It^f/isiateuns  du  Parnasse  which  had  begun 
with  Boileau,  and  whose  edicts  had  been  accepted, 
for  the  best  part  of  a  century,  with  almost  universal  deference. 
Still  later,  and  surviving  into  the  confines  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  La  Harpe  gives  us  almost  the  last  distinguished  de- 
fender, and  certainly  a  defender  as  uncompromising  as  he  was 
able,  of  neo-classic  orthodoxy.  Some  attention  must  be  given 
to  each  of  these,  and  to  Marmontel  between  tliem,  but  we  need 
not  say  very  much  of  others^ — except  in  the  representative 
way. 

Batteux  began  as  an  ex  toller  of  the  Senriade,  after  many 
years  spent  in  schoolmastering  and  the  occasional  publication 
of  Latin  verses,  but  before  the  century  had  reached  the  middle 
of  its  road.  He  essayed,  a  little  later,  divers  treatises  ^  on  Poetic 
and  Rhetoric,  all  of  which  were  adjusted  and  collected  in  his 
I^ndpes  dc  la  LiUtWaiurt^  while  he  also  executed  various 
minor  works,  the  most  useful  of  which  was  Lc^  Quatre  Po^tiq^tu? 
a  translation,  with  critical  notes,  of  Aristotle,  Horace,  and  Vida, 

^  Lu  Beenm  ArU  rtduUt  d  un  mime  editio^D  I  have  ur^ed  ;  lat^r  ones  seeca 

prineipe,  P*ni,  1746  ;   Cour»  de  Mdla-  to  be  iu  6  toIa.,  but  wit  bout  addtuan 

LeUrefy  4  vols.,  Pari«,  1750  ;  Traiti  de  bo  far  as  1  kBow. 

la  Comtruction  Oratoirt^  Parii,  1784.  *  2  vols.,  Paria,  1771* 

*  5  vols.,    Parit,   1764.     This  la  the 
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with  Boileaii  added.  In  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge^  Batteux 
is  about  the  beat  of  the  seventeenth-eighteenth  century  "  Pre- 
ceptista."*  The  Intrnduction  to  his  introdnetory  tractate,  Lc$ 
Beamr  Arts  rMuiis  d  U7i  mime  Principe,  indulges  in  some  mild 
but  by  no  means  unbecoming  irony  on  his  predecessors,^  and 
expresses  the  candid  opinion  that  few  of  them  had  really  con- 
sulted Aristotle  at  all  He  admits  the  multiplicity  and  the 
galling  character  of  "rules";  but  he  thinks  that  these  can  be 
reduced  to  a  tolerable  and  innoxious,  nay,  in  the  highest  degree 
useful,  minimum,  by  keeping  the  eye  fixed  on  the  Imitation  of 
Nature,  and  of  the  best  nature.  But  how  is  this  to  guide  us? 
Here  Batteux  shows  real  ingenuity  by  seizing  on  the  other 
great  fetich  of  the  eighteenth-century  creed — Taste — as  a  regu- 
lator to  be  in  its  turn  regulated. 

Indeed  a  careful  perusal  of  Batteux  cannot  but  force  on  us 

the  consideration  that  the  mechanical  age,  the  age  of  Arkwright 

and  Walt,  was  approaching,  or  had    approached. 

mefUqf       His  Kules  and  his  Taste  "clutch"  each   other   by 

^"'**  *»*"^    turns,  like  the  elaborate  plant  of  the  modern  ma- 
Twite 

chinist.      If  the  Rules  are  too  narrow  and  precise, 

Taste  holds  them  open ;  if  Taste  shows  any  sign  of  getting  law- 
less, the  Kules  bring  it  to  its  bearings.  It  is  extremely  ingen- 
ious^ but  the  questions  remain — Whether  it  is  natural?  and 
Whether  any  good  came  from  the  exercise  of  the  principles 
which  it  attempts  to  reconcile  and  defend  ?  The  manner  of 
Batteux,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  as  much  less  freezing  and  unsatis- 
factory than  Le  Bossu's,  as  it  is  less  arbitrary  and  less  aggress- 
ive than  Boileau's.  These  two  would,  in  the  face  of  fact  and 
history,  have  identijied  Taste  and  a  certain  construction  of  T?ii1<>,  ^y 
Batteux  rather  regards  the  two  as  reciprocal  escapements,  easing 
and  regulating  each  other.  It  is  part  of  his  merit  that  he  recog- 
nises, to  some  extent,  the  importance  of  observation.  In  fact, 
great  part  of  this  introductory  treatise  is  a  naif  and  interesting 
complaint  of  the  difficulty  which  the  results  of  this  observa- 
tion are  introducing  into  Kule-criticism.  **  Rules  are  getting 
80  many,"  he  admits  in  his  opening  sentence ;  and,  no  doubt,  so 

^  It  u   perb«p«  riglit   to  wktu   the      gener&l  opinion. 
re^er  that  ihii  it  not,  I  believo,  the  *  S«e  oq  RoUiu,  9up» ,  p.  509. 
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long  as  you  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  new  rule  whenever  you 
find  a  new  poet,  the  state  of  things  must  be  more  and  more 
parlous.  But,  like  all  his  century-fellows  without  exception  oi 
the  Classical,  and  like  too  many  on  the  other  side,  he  does  not* 
think  of  simply  marching  through  the  open  door,  and  leaving 
the  prison  of  Eule  and  Kind  behind  him. 

From  these  idols  Batteux  will  not  yet  be  separated  :  he  har- 
dens hia  heart  in  a  different  manner  from  Pharaoh,  and  will 
not  let  himself  go.  The  utile  is  never  to  be  parted  from  the 
duke ;  "  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil  are  not  vain  Romaacea,^ 
where  the  mind  wanders  at  the  will  of  a  mad  imagination ;  thej 
are  great  bodies  of  doctrine,"  &c.  Anacreon  [Heaven  help  us !] 
was  himself  determined  to  be  a  moral  teacher.^  Again,  there 
must  be  Action,  and  it  must  be  single,  united,  simple,  yet  of 
variety ;  the  style  must  not  be  too  low,  or  too  high,  &c.,  &c. 

When  Batteux  has  got  into  the  old  rut,  he  remains  in  it 
We  slip  into  the  well-known  treatises  by  Kinds — Dialogue, 
Eclogue,  Heroic  Poem,  and  the  rest  —  with  the  equally  well- 
known  examination  afterwards  of  celebrated  examples  in  a 
shamefaced  kind  of  way — to  the  extent  of  two  whole  volumes 
for  poetry,  and  a  third  (actually  the  fourth)  for  prose»  Finally, 
we  have  what  is  really  a  separate  tractate,  De  la  Construcii 
Oraioire.  The  details  in  these  later  volumes  are  often  excel- 
lent ;  but  obviously,  and  per  se,  they  fall  into  quite  a  lower 
rank  as  compared  with  the  first.  If  we  were  to  look  at  nothing 
but  the  fact,  frankly  acknowledged  by  Batteux,  that  he  is  now 
considering  French  classical  literature  only,  we  should  be  able 
to  detect  the  error.  In  hia  first  volume  he  had  at  least  re- 
ferred to  Milton. 

In  other  words  Batteux,  like  the  rest  of  them,  is  not  so  much 
a  halter  between  two  opinions  as  a  man  who  has  deliberately 
fftiincom-  made  up  his  mind  to  abide  by  one,  but  who  will 
ptei&ms.  let  iu  as  much  of  the  oUier  as  he  thinks  it  safe  to 
do,  or  cannot  help  doing.  Let  him  once  extend  his  principle  of 
observation  in  time,  country,  and  kind,  and,  being  a  reasonably 
ingenious  and  ingenuous  person,  he  must  discover,  first,  that  his 
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elaborate  double-check  system  of  Eule  and  Taste  will  not  work, 
and»  secondly,  that  there  is  not  the  least  need  of  it.  Tou  must 
charge  epicycle  on  cycle  before  yon  can  get,  even  with  the  freest 
play  of  Tasty,  the  Iliad  and  the  ^ntid  and  the  Orlando  to 
work  together  under  any  Bnle.  Epicycle  must  be  added  to  epi- 
cycle before  you  can  get  in  the  Chanson  dc  Eoland  and  the 
Morte  d Arthur  as  well.  Drop  your  "  rule/*  ask  simply,  *'  Are 
the  things  put  before  me  said  poetkamenic  t "  *'  Do  they  give 
me  the  poetic  pleasure?"  and  there  ie  no  further  difficulty. 
Batteux,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  by  no  means  a  bigot,  would 
probably  have  stopped  his  ears  and  rent  his  clothes  if  such 
a  suggestion  had  been  made  to  him. 

Eattenx  is  a  remarkable,  and  probably  the  latest,  example  of 
neo-classicism  sitting  at  ease  in  Zion  and  promulgating  laws 
for  submissive  nations;  in  La  Harpe,  with  an 
even  stronger  dogmatism,  we  shall  find,  if  not  the 
full  consciousness  that  the  enemy  is  at  the  gates  of  the  capi- 
tal, at  any  rate  distinct  evidence  of  knowledge  that  there  is 
sedition  in  the  provinces.*  Between  the  two,  Marmoutel^  is 
a  distinguished,  and  a  not  disagreeable,  example  of  that  middle 
state  which  we  find  everywhere  in  the  late  eighteenth  century, 
but  which  in  France  is  distinguished  at  once  by  greater  pro- 
fessed orthodoxy,  and  by  concessions  and  compromises  of  a  speci- 
ally tell-tale  kind.  The  critical  work  of  the  author  of  Bilisaire 
and  Les  Iricas  is  very  considerable  in  bulk*  He  has  written  an 
Essay  on  Romance  in  connection  with  the  two  very  "anodyne" 
examples  of  the  kind  just  referred  to;  an  Essay  (indeed  two 
essays)  on  Taste ;  many  book  reviews  for  the  OhsermUur  Lit- 
Uraire,  &c. ;  prefaces  and  comments  for  some  specimens  of 
French  early  seventeenth-century  drama — Mairet's  Sophonishe, 

^  He»  with  Condorcet  and  M.  J. 
Cli^nier,  Is  soDaetimes  fpokeu  of  m 
ihowiDg  A  cljujaical  reactifm  ftgaiuai  the 
cigliteoDth-ceDtuiy  tolcmtioa  uf  Eng* 
llsh  md  other  vagaries  which  w«  ahiilJ 

I  in  MarmotiteK  I  thmk  '*  reiiction  " 
it  rath«r  too  stroDg  n  word,  though 
**  recrudwoencse "  might  do.  Con* 
dorc«t  was  ouly  &  critic  par  int^rimt 


if  eveii  th«t,  oor  need  we  occupy 
GurBelves  with  him :  justice  sh*U  be 
doue  (Fortune  permitting)  in  the 
next  volume  to  the  pervan  who.  h«d 
the  honour  to  be  brotlier  to  And t^ 

*  (ISuvres  CnmpUtei^  7  vol**,  Puria, 
181  d ;  EUffietU*  dt  Liitiraiurt  bj  thern- 
eelTM,  3  vols*  in  the  Didot  Collection* 
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Dii  Byer's  Scimle,  &c, ;  and,  besides  other  things,  a  mass  of  articles 
on  literary  and  critical  subjects  for  the  Encydopidie,  which  are 
generally  known  in  their  collected  form  as  EUments  de  Lit- 
i&aiure.  He  has  been  rather  variously  judged  as  a  critic 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  special  sinner  in  that  perpetual 
gabble  about  la  vcrtu,  la.  morcdc,  and  the  rest»  which  is  so  sicken- 
ing in  the  whole  group;  and  which  more  than  justified  Mr 
Carlyle*s  vigorous  apostrophe,  "&  virtuous,  in  the  Devil's 
name  and  his  grandmother*s,  and  have  done  with  it !  '*  He 
has  also  that  apparent  inconsistency,  Bomething  of  which  (as 
we  have  seen  once  for  all  in  Dryden's  case)  often  shows  itself 
in  men  of  alert  literary  interests  who  do  not  very  early  work 
out  for  themaelves  a  personal  literary  creed,  and  who  are  averse 
to  swallowing  a  ready-made  oue.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
never  openly  quarrels  with  neo- classicism,  and  is  sometimes 
one  of  its  most  egregious  spokesmen ;  while  he  is  *'  philoso- 
phastrous/'  in  the  special  eighteenth-century  kind,  to  a  point 
.  which  closely  approaches  caricature.     I  have  quoted 

and  qucUitUs  elsewhere,  but  must  necessarily  quote  again  here, 
qfhucnii-  his  three  egregious  and  pyramidal  reasons  ^  for  the 
puzzling  excellence  of  English  poetry.  Either,  it 
seems*  the  Etiglishman,  being  a  glory-loving  animal,  sees  that 
poetry  adds  to  the  lustre  of  nations,  and  so  he  goes  and  does 
it  J  or  being  naturally  given  to  meditation  and  sadness,  he  needs 
to  be  mov6d  and  distracted  by  the  illusions  of  this  beautiful 
art ;  or  [Shade  of  Molifere  ■]  it  is  because  his  genius  in  certain 
respects  is  proper  for  Poesy, 

To  comment  on  this  would  only  spoO  it ;  but  let  it  he  observed 
that  Mamiontel  does  admit  the  excelience  of  English  poetry.  So 
also,  though  he  never  swerves,  in  consciousness  or  conscience,  from 
neo-classic  orthodoxy,  he  insinuates  certain  doubts  about  Boileau, 
and  quotes,^  at  full  length,  two  pieces  of  the  despised  Ronsard  as 
showing  lyrical  qualities  in  which  the  legislator  of  Parnassus 
is  wanting.  His  article  PoMigue  is,  considering  his  standpoint, 
a  quite  extraordinarily  just  summary  and  criticism  of  the  most 
celebrated  authorities  on  the  subject — Aristotle,  Horace,  Vida, 
Scaliger,  Castelvetro,  Vauquelin,  Boileau,  Le  Bossu,  Gravina,  &c, 

1  EL  de  ZtW.,  article  Po69ie,  *  Ibid.i  art  Anacr^onUqtte. 


I- 


MARMONTEL 


— ^and  the  attitude  to  Boileau,*  vigible,  as  has  been  said,  else- 
where, is  extremely  noteworthy,  Marmontel  speaks  of  Desprdaux 
with  coraplimeBta :  but  some,  even  o(  his  praises,  are  not  a  little 
equivocal,  and  he  contrives  to  put  his  subject's  faults  with 
perfect  politeness  indeed,  but  without  a  vestige  o(  compromise. 
Boileau,  he  says,  gives  a  precise  and  luminous  notion  of  all  the 
kinds,  but  he  is  not  deep  on  a  single  one :  his  Art  may  con- 
tribute to  form  the  taste  if  it  be  well  understood,  but  to  under- 
staud  it  well  one  must  have  the  taste  already  formed. 

It  would  be  possible,  of  course, — indeed,  very  easy, — to  select 
from  Marmonters  abundant  critical  writings,  which  covered 
great  part  of  a  long  lifetime  in  their  composition,  a  bundle  of 
"classical"  absurdities  which  would  leave  nothing  to  desire. 
But  the  critic  is  almost  always  better  than  his  form  of  creed. 
He  takes  an  obviously  genuine,  if  of  necessity  not  at  first  a 
thoroughly  well  instructed,  interest  in  the  Eisioire  du  Tkidire 
of  the  Frferes  Parfait,  the  Brst  systematic*  dealing  with  old 
French  literature  since  Fauchet  and  Pasquier :  his  Emii  mr  Its 
Romans,  though  of  course  considered  du  c6U  moral,  is,  for  his 
date,  a  noteworthy  attempt  in  that  comparative  and  historical 
study  of  literature  which  was  to  lead  to  the  new  birth  of  criti- 
cism. It  is  most  remarkable  to  find  him,  in  the  early  reviews  of 
his  Observateur,^  dating  from  the  midst  of  the  fifth  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  observing,  as  to  ffmiUet  in  La  Place's  trans- 
lation, that  the  ghost-scene  and  the  duel  with  Laertes  inspire 
terror  and  pathetic  interest  at  the  very  reading,  asking  why  "  our 
poets  "  should  deny  themselves  the  use  of  these  great  springs  of 
the  two  tragic  passionSi  admiring  the  taste  and  justice  of 
the  observations  to  the  players,  and  actually  finding  Titus 
AjidraniciiSt  though  *'  frightful  and  sanguinary,"  a  thing  worth 
serious  study.  That  it  is  possible  to  extract  from  these  very 
places,  as  from  others,  the  usual  stuff  about  Shakespeare's 
"  want  of  order  and  decency,"  &c.,  is  of  no  moment.     This  is 


^  The  enemy  wU)  perhftps  say,  parody- 
ing  Hegel :  "  With  thi«  historian  of  criti* 
cUtii,  anylwdy  U  a  critic  who  doe«  not 
believe  in  Boilcftu."  *A  will  have  a 
httle  galled  me :  but  not  aerioyily. 

^  I  use  thii  word  not  w  ayuonymoiM 


with  **  methodical/'  but  a«  oontraating 
the  book  with  fragmentary  commaii- 
tariea  like  those  of  La  Monnoye  and 
Le  Dudiat 
*  Th«M  wiil  be  found  in  toL  tiu  of 
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matter  of  course :  it  is  not  matter  of  course  that,  in  the  dead 
waist  and  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  French  critic 
should  write  of  the  description  of  Cleopatra  on  the  Cydnus: 
**  Ce  morceau  prdsente  Shakespeare  sous  un  nouveau  point  de 
vue.  On  n  a  connu  jusqu'il  present  que  la  force  du  g^nie  de 
cet  auteur:  on  ne  s'attendait  pas  k  tant  de  d^licateese  et 
de  l&gi^jet^r^ 

I  should  like  to  dwell  longer  on  Marmontel  if  it  were  only  for 
two  or  three  phrases  which  appear  in  one  short  article,*  **  Depuis 
que  Pascal  et  Corneille,  Racine  et  Boileau  ont  tfpurS  ei  appaunri 
la  langue  de  Marot  et  de  Montaigne,  .  .  .  Boileau  n*avait  paa 
regu  de  la  nature  Torgane  avec  lequel  on  sent  les  beaut^e 
simples  et  touchantes  de  notre  divin  fabuliste  [La  Fontaine  of 
course].  ,  .  .  II  est  4  souhaiter  qu*on  n'abandonne  pas  ce 
langage  du  bon  vieux  temps  .  .  ,  on  ferait  un  joli  dictionnaire 
des  mots  qu'on  a  tort  d'abandonner  et  de  kisser  vieillir."  It 
must  be  clear  to  any  one  who  reads  these  phrases  that  there  is 
the  germ  of  mil-huit-cent-trente  in  them — ^the  first  and  hardly 
certain  sound  of  the  knell  of  narrow,  colourless  vocabulary  and 
literature  in  France.  But  enough  has  probably  been  said.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  make  out  a  case  for  Marmontel  as  in  any 
way  a  great  critic.  He  has  not  cleared  his  mind  of  cant  enough 
for  that.  But  he  is  an  instance,  and  an  important  instance,  of  the 
way  in  which  the  clearing  agents  were  being  gradually  thrown 
into  the  minds  of  men  of  letters  at  this  time,  and  of  the  re* 
action  wliich  they  were^ — at  first  partially  and  accidentally — 
producing.  Even  his  Essai  mir  k  GoM,  lautastically  arbitrary 
as  it  is,  wears  at  times  almost  an  air  of  irony,  as  if  the  writer 
were  really  exposing  the  arbitrariness  and  the  convention  of  the 
thing  he  is  ostensibly  praising.  He  is  comparing  and  tasting, 
not  simply  deducing :  and  however  much  he  may  still  be 
inclined  to  think  with  liis  master  that  the  Satan,  Sin,  and 
Death  piece  is  an  unimaginable  horror,  and  the  citizen  scenes 


P 


*  M.  T^rbe  must  have  forgotten 
these  remarkAble  poasagea,  or  perhaps 
not  have  known  ihem^  when  iti  M. 
Petit  de  JuUevUle'e  large  Uutory  {vL 
754)  he  wrote  that  La  PUce'a  version 
could  only  confirm  readers  in  the  idea 


that  Shakeepeare  was  a  chaoe  of  tnun. 
fitroaity  and  trinality.      Evidently   it 
had  quite  a  di^erent  effect  on  Mar- 
moo  tel. 
3  Under  the  head  Mart^iqm^ 


THOMAS — SUARD. 
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in  Shakespeare's  Roman  plays  a  vulgar  excrescence,  he  is 
far  from  the  obstinate  sublimity -in -absurdity  of  La  Harpe. 
He  at  least  does  not  hold  that  a  beauty,  not  according  to 
rule,  has  no  business  to  be  a  beauty ;  that  the  tree  is  not 
to  be  judged  by  the  fruit,  but  the  fruit  by  the  ticket  on 
the  tree. 

In  the  7}iare  mapium  of  critical  writing  at  this  period,  con- 
stantly fed  by  books,  literary  periodicals,  academic  compe- 
titions, and  what  not,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt 
to  chronicle  drops  ^ — individuals  who  are  not  in 
some  special  way  interesting  or  representative.  It  would  be 
especially  idle  because — for  reasons  indicated  more  than  once 
in  passing  already — the  bulk  of  the  criticism  of  this  time  in 
France  is  really  of  little  value,  being  as  doctrine  make-believe, 
and  destitute  of  thoroughness,  and  as  appreciation  injured  by 
narrowness  of  reading  and  want  of  true  literary  interest  It 
cannot  have  been  quite  accidental,  although  the  great  collabora- 
tive  Hidoire  de  la  LiiUraiwre  Fran^aise  of  the  late  M.  Petit  de 
Julleville  is  not  a  model  of  methodic  adequacy,  that  there  is  no 
strictly  critical  chapter  in  the  volume  on  the  eighteenth  century. 
Take,  for  instance,  two  such  representative  men  as  Suard  and 
Tkomoi,  Thomas,  both  of  them  born  near  the  beginning  of 
Smrd,  M,  ^^  second  generation  of  the  century,  and  therefore 
characteristic  of  its  very  central  class  and  cnZ.  Both  enjoyed 
almost  the  highest  reputation  in  the  second  rank.  Marmontel 
somewhere  speaks  of  Thomas's  Es^i  mr  lea  £loge^  as  the  best 
piece  of  critical  inquiry  which  had  appeared  since  Cicero  on  the 
Orator ;  but  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  Thomas  had  refused  to 
stand  against  Marmontel  for  the  Academy.  Suard,  for  many 
years  Secretary  of  the  Academy  itself,  seriously  endeavoured, 
and  was  by  his  contemporaries  thought  not  to  have  endeavoured 
in  vain,  to  make  that  office  a  sort  of  Criticship  Laureate  or 
King's  Eemembrancership  of  Literature.  He  has  left  volumes 
on  volumes  of  critical  work ;  and  even  now  prefaces,  intro- 
ductions, &c*,  from  his  pen  may  be  found  in  the  older  class  of 
standard  editions  of  French  classics.  Yet  the  work  of  neither 
of  these  would  justify  us  in  doing  more  than  refer  to  them  in 
this  fashion.  It  is  excellently  written  in  the  current  style,  in- 
VOL.  II.  2  h 
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climng  to  declamation  and  solemnity  in  Thomas.*  to  p&mfia^ 
and  smartness  in  Suard,  It  says  what  an  academic  critic  of  the 
time  was  supposed  to  say,  and  knows  what  he  was  supposed  to 
know.  But  it  really  is,  in  Miss  Mills'  excellent  Sgure,  '*tha 
desert  of  Sahara,"  and  a  desert  without  many,  if  any,  oases. 

La  Harpe  is  a  different  person.  He  is  not  very  kind  to 
Batten  X.  He  patronises  his  principles,  and  allows  his  scholar- 
ship to  be  sound ;  but  finds  fault  with  his  style,  calls 
his  criticism  commuru — "lacking  in  distinction"  is 
perhaps  the  best  equivalent — ^his  ideas  narrow,  and  his  prejudices 
pedantic.  It  would  not  he  quite  just  to  say  Be  tefabula,  but  this 
is  almost  as  much  as  we  could  say  if  we  were  judging  La  Harpe, 
after  his  own  fashion  of  judgment,  from  a  different  standpoint. 
But  the  histonan  cannot  judge  thus.  La  Harpe  is  really  an 
important  person  in  the  History  of  Criticism.  He  "  makes  an 
end,"  as  Mr  Carlyle  used  to  say;  in  other  words,  whether  he 
is  or  is  not  the  last  eminent  neo-classical  critic  of  France,  he 
puts  this  particular  phase  of  criticism  as  sharply  and  as  eflec- 
[  tively  as  it  can  be  put.  Nay,  he  does  even  more  than  this  for 
us ;  he  shows  us  neo-elassicism  at  bay.  Already,  by  the  time  of 
his  later  lectures,  when  by  the  oddest  coincidence  he  was  de- 
fending Voltaire  and  abusing  Diderot,  making  head  at  once 
against  the  Jacobins  and  against  that  party  of  revived  mediae- 
vatism  which  was  the  surest  antidote  to  Jacobinism,  there  were 
persons — Nepomucene  Lemercier,  and  others — who  held  that 
Boileau  and  Racine  had  killed  French  poetry.  Against  these 
La  Harpe  takes  up  his  testimony ;  and  the  necessity  of  opposi- 
tion makes  it  all  the  more  decided. 

His  Conrs  de  LitUraiure  is  a  formidable — ^I  had  almost  called 
it  an  impossible — book  to  tackle,  composed  of,  or  redacted  from, 
i/w  Coura  de  the  lectures  of  many  years,  and  unfortunately,  though 
Litt^^niture.  jjq^  unnaturally,  dwelling  most  fully  on  the  parts 
of  the  subject  that  are  of  least  real  importance.  Its  hrst 
edition^  was  a  shelf-full  in  itself.      It  now  fills,  with  some 


^  Vemphaliqut  Thomtu,  aa  he  \b  duly 
caUed  iu  that  Inwlitional  distribiitiou 
of  epithets  which  U  bq  dear  to  the 
French    mind,    and    which    helps    bo 


expkm  why  it  t«  ftlwAjri«  iii  its  depthft, 
neo-clamic. 
^  ISvok.  (Paris,  1826*^0 
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fragments,  nearly  the  whole  of  three  great  volumes  of  the 
FmiihSon  Liitiraire,  and  nearly  two -thirds,  certainly  three- 
fifths,  of  this  are  devoted  to  the  French  literature  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  subject  for  which,  to  speak  frankly,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  posterity  will  have  time  corre- 
aponding  to  spare,.  Even  in  the  earlier  and  more  general  parts 
there  are  defects,  quite  unconnected  with  the  soundness  or  un- 
soundness  of  La  Harpers  general  critical  position*  There  is 
nothing  which  one  should  be  slower  to  impute,  save  on  the 
very  clearest  evidence,  than  ignorance  of  a  subject  of  which 
a  writer  professes  knowledge ;  and  one  should  be  slow,  not 
merely  on  general  principles  of  good  manners,  but  because 
there  is  nothing  which  the  baser  kind  of  critic  is  so  ready  to 
impute.  But  I  own  that,  after  careful  reading  and  reluctantly, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  La  Harpe's  knowledge  of  the 
classics  left  a  very  great  deal  to  desire.  That,  in  his  survey  of  Epic, 
he  omits  ApoUonius  Rhodius  in  his  proper  place  altogether  and 
puts  him  in  a  postscript,  might  be  a  mere  oversight,  negligible 
by  all  but  the  illiberal :  unfortunately  the  postscript  itself  shows 
no  signs  of  critical  appreciation.  It  is  more  unfortunate  still 
that  he  should  say  that  all  the  writers  of  ancient  Rome  loaded 
Catullus  with  eulogy,  when  we  know  that  Horace  only  spares 
him  a  passing  sneer,  that  Quintilian  has  no  notice  for  any- 
thing but  his  '*  bitterness,"  and  that  hardly  anybody  but  Martial 
does  him  real  justice.  However,  we  need  not  dwell  on  this.  If 
La  Harpe  was  not  very  widely  or  deeply  read  in  old-world  or  in 
old-French  literature,  he  certainly  knew  the  French  literature  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  very  well  indeed. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  significant,  and  awkward,  that,  in 
dealing  with  English,  German,  and  other  modern  literatures,  he 

„^      ...  always  seems  to  refer  to  translations,  and  hardly 
ffU  critical  '  ,  ,   .  ,  ^ 

position  a«   fiver  ventures  a  criticism  except  on  the  mere  matter 

of  the  poem.  Moreover,  which  is  of  even  more  im- 
portance for  us,  he  was  not  in  the  slightest  doubt 
about  his  point  of  view  either  of  these  or  of  any  other  literature. 
His  censures  and  his  praises  are  adjusted  with  almost  unerring 
accuracy  to  the  neo-classic  creed,  as  we  have  defined  and  illus- 
trated it  in  this  volume.     His  Introd'udion  pours  all  the  scorn 


ultimiiB 
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he  could  muster  on  those  who  contemn  the  art  of  writing. 
Even  Shakespeare,  coarse  as  he  is,  was  not  without  learning. 
That  poet,  Dante,  and  Milton  executed  ** monstrous "  works; 
but  in  these  monsters  there  were  some  beautiful  parts  done 
according  to  "  the  principles/*  And»  to  do  him  justice,  he  never 
swerves  or  flinches  from  this.  English  has  '*  an  inconceivable 
pronunciation/'  ^  The  Odyssey  is  an  Arabian  Nights'  tale, 
puerile,  languid,  seriously  extravagant,  even  ignoble  in  parts. 
The  sojourns  with  Calypso  and  Circe  offer  nothing  interesting 
to  La  Harpe.  The  wonderful  descent  to  Hades  is  as  bad  as  that 
of  jEneas  is  admirable.  La  Harpe  tells  us  that  these  and  other 
similar  Judgments  are  proofs  of  his  severe  frankness.  They 
certainly  are;  he  has  told  us  what  he  is. 

That  after  this  he  should  pronounce  the  (feorffics  '*  the  most 
perfect  poem  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Ancients  " ;  fix  on  the 
ProfiutJuus  his  favourite  epithet  of  "  monstrous,"  and  say  that  it 
**  cannot  even  be  called  a  tragedy  " ;  think  Plutarch  thoroughly 
justified  in  his  censure  of  Aristophanes ;  read  Thucydides  with 
less  pleasure  than  Xenophon ;  and  decide  that  Apuleius  wrote 
vtTS  Ic  moyen  age,  which  was  un  d/sert^ — these  things  do  not 
surprise  us,  nor  that  he  should  tolerate  Ossian  after  not  tolerating 
Milton.  It  is  in  his  fragment  on  the  last-named  poet  that  he 
gives  us  his  whole  secret,  with  one  of  those  intentional,  yet  really 
unconscious,  bursts  of  frankness  which  have  been  already  noticed* 
"La  po^sie,"  he  says,  "  ne  doit  me  peiudre  que  ce  que  je  peux 
comprendre,  admettre,  ou  supposer  "  That  *'  suspension  of  dis- 
belief "  in  which,  at  no  distant  date,  Coleridge  was  to  discover 
the  real  poetic  effect  would,  it  is  dear,  have  been  vehementlj 
resisted  and  refused  by  La  Harpe,  or  rather  it  could  never  have 
entered  his  head  as  possible. 

He  remains  therefore  hopelessly  self -shut  out  of  the  gates 
of  Poetry — only  admitting  and  comprehending  those  beauties 


4 
4 


^ 


^  La  Harpe  here  anticipated  the 
Malaj  chief  whom  Mr  Wfilliice  met  in 
the  farthest  ialea  of  the  Bird  of  Para- 
dise, aod  who  chased  him  therefrom  with 
contumely  when  he  eaid  he  came  from 
ft  plaoe  cftUed  ''Eogkod."   *'  [Jnglung/^ 


B&id  the  chiefs  wba  not  a  word 
mail  couJd  pronounce.    And  therefore — 
thiB  is  La  Harpe  aU  o?er— there 
be  no  Buch  plaoei  and  Mr  WaUftoe 
a  ll&r. 


that  ft  ^m 

efore —  ^H 

Q  cxnild  ^ 

fcce  waft  I 
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which  stray  into  the  precinct  of  Khetoric ;  discerning  with  horror 
"  monsters ''  within  the  gates  themselves ;  and  in  his  niilder 
moments  conjecturing  charitably  that,  if  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
and  Milton  had  only  always  observed  the  rules,  which  they 
sometimes  slipped  into,  they  might  have  been  nearly  as  good 
poeta— he  will  not  say  quite — as  Racine  and  Voltaire.  Never 
have  we  met,  nor  shall  we  ever  meet  again,  a  critical  Ephraim 
so  utterly  joined  to  idols.  It  is  unnecessary — it  would  even  be 
useless — to  argue  about  him  ;  he  must  be  observed,  registered, 
and  passed.  Yet  I  do  not  pretend  to  regret  the  time  which  I 
have  myself  spent  over  him.  He  writes  well ;  he  sees  clearly 
through  his  "  monstrous  "  spectacles  and  subject  to  their  laws ; 
above  all,  he  has,  what  is,  for  some  readers  at  any  rate,  the 
intense  and  unfailing  charm  of  **  Thorough/'  He  is  no  cowardly 
Braggadochio  or  inconstant  Paridell :  he  is  Sansfoy  and  Sansloy 
in  one^ — defending  his  Duessa,  and  perfectly  ready  to  draw 
sword  and  spend  blood  for  her  at  any  moment.  Nor  does  he 
wield  the  said  sword  by  any  means  uncraftsmanly*  Give  him 
his  premisses  and  his  postulates,  his  Eules,  his  false  Eeason 
and  sham  Nature,  his  criterion  of  the  admissible  and  compre- 
hensible, and  he  very  seldom  makes  a  false  conclusion.  Would 
that  all  Gloriana's  own  knights  were  as  uncompromising,  aa 
hardy,  and  as  deft  1 

Of  the  immense  mass  of  Academic  Moge.%  and  prize  Essays 

generally,  composed  during  the  eighteenth  century,  no  extended 

«».  or  minute  account  will  be  expected  here.     I  have 

Acodtmic    myself,  speaking  without  the  slightest  exaggeration, 

B99ay.        ^^^  hundreds  of  them  :  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  find 

a  French  man  of  letters,  of  any  name  during  the  whole  time,  in 

whose  works  some  specimens  of  the  kind  do  not  figure.     But — 

and  it  is  at  once  a  reason  for  dealing  with  them  geuerally  and  a 

reason  for  not  dealing  with  them  as  individuals — there  is  hardly 

any  kind  of  publication  which  more  fatally  indicates  the  defects 

of  the  Academic  system,  and  of  that  phase  of  critidsm  and 

literary  taste  of  which  it  was  the  exponent    They  were  written 

in  some  cases — it  is  but  repeating  in  other  words  what  has 

been  just  said — by  men  of  the  greatest  talent;  they  constituted. 
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with  a  play  of  one  kind  or  another,  the  almost  invariable  dSrtt 
of  every  Frenchman  who  had  literary  talent,  great  or  small- 
They  exhibit  a  relatively  high  level  of  a  certain  kind  of  literary, 
or  at  least  rhetorical,  attainment  But  the  last  adjective  has  let 
slip  the  dogs  on  them,  for  they  are  almost  always  rhetorical  in 
the  worst  senses  of  the  word.  Extensive  reading  in  literature 
was  not  wanted  by  the  forty  t^iiards  of  the  Capitol;  original 
thinking  was  quite  certain  to  alarm  them.  The  elegant  nullity 
of  the  Greek  Declamation,  and  the  am^ndlm  of  the  Eoman,  were 
the  best  things  that  were  likely  to  be  found.  Yet  sometimes 
in  literature,  as  in  philosophy,  the  Academic  Essay  produced 
remarkable  things.  And  we  may  give  some  space  to  perhaps  ita 
most  remarkable  writer  towards  the  close  of  the  time,  a  writer 
symptomatic  in  ttie  very  highest  degree,  as  showing  the  hold 
which  neo-classic  ideas  still  had  in  France — that  is  to  say, 
Kivarol.^ 

That  "  the  St  George  of  the  epigram  "  might  have  been  really 
great  as  a  critic  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  besides  lesser  exer- 
cises in  this  vocation,  whicli  are  always  acute  if  not 
always  quite  just,  he  has  left  us  two  fairly  Bolid 
Essays,  and  a  brilliant  literary  **  skit/'  to  enable  us  to  Judge, 
The  last  of  the  three,  the  Almanack  des  Grands  Sommes  de  nm 
Jours,  does,  with  more  wit,  better  temper,  and  better  manners, 
what  GiUord  was  to  do  a  little  later  in  England ;  it  is  a  sort  of 
sprinkling  of  an  anodyne  but  potent  Keating's  powder  on  the 
small  poets  and  men  of  letters  of  the  time  just  before  the 
He  volution.  But  the  treatise  Be  t  UmverscditS  dc  la  Langtt^ 
Franfai8€f  laid  before  the  Academy  of  Berlin  in  1783,  and  the 
Preface  to  the  writer's  Translation  of  the  Inferno,  are  really 
solid  documents.     Both  are  prodigies  of  ingenuity,  acuteness^ 

Review  for  Jattuary  1S79  an  esny  on 
Rivarol  and  Chamfort,  which  wiU  be 
found  repriuted  in  Mucdtmt^out  Esm^ 
(2nd  ed.,  London,  1896)*  Chwnfort 
hinwcelf  crd  onJy  be  iDentiooed  here  as 
ehowing*  in  hia  J^o^t  on  Moli^re  and 
Lb,  Fontaine,  how  innigniiicaiit  aueh 
thingflj  written  even  by  such  a 
can  be. 


Rit^aroi, 


*  There  h  not|  I  think,  even  yet  any 
complete  edition  of  Rtvarol,  though 
M.  de  Lescure  lome  ^'ears  ago  devoted 
much  at  ten  t  ion  to  him,  AU  the  work 
referred  to  lielow  will  be  found  in  the 
older  (KuffrtJt  d€  Rivarol-  (published  by 
DelalmyH,  FatiB,  1857),  with  &  ueeful 
aelectiou  of  criticiamB.  The  present 
writer  contributed  to  the  Fortnightly 
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and  command  of  phrase,  conditioned  by  want  of  knowledge 
and  hj parti  pris.  How  praise  Dante  better  than  by  saying  that 
Italian  took  in  his  hands  '*  one  fiert^  qii'elle  n'eufc  plus  apr&s 
lui "  ?  *  how  better  describe  what  we  miss  even  in  Ariosto,  even 
in  Petrarch  ?  Yet  how  go  further  astray  than  in  finding  fault 
with  the  Inferno  because  "  on  ne  rencontre  pas  assez  d'^pisodes"  ?  * 
What  a  critical  piercing  to  the  joints  and  marrow  of  the  fault 
of  eighteenth-century  poetry  is  the  remark  that  Dante's  verses 
"  se  tiennent  debout  par  la  seule  force  du  substantif  et  du  verbe 
sans  le  concours  d*une  seule  ^pithke  ! "  And  what  a  falling  off 
is  there  when  one  passes  from  this  to  the  old  beauty -and- fault 
jangles  and  jars ! 

The  Universality  of  French^  has  many  points  of  curiosity; 
but  we  must  abide  by  those  which  are  strictly  literary.  The 
temptation  of  the  style  to  rhetoric,  and,  at  the  same  time,  "  the 
solace  of  this  sin,"  could  hardly  be  better  shown  than  in 
Kivarors  phrasing  of  the  radical  and  inseparable  clearness  of 
French,  as  **  une  probit^  attach^e  4  son  g^nie."  *  How  happy  is 
the  admission  that  poets  of  other  countries  ''  give  their  meta* 
phors  at  a  higher  strength,"  **  embrace  the  figurative  style  closer," 
and  are  deeper  and  fuller  in  colour!  Yet  the  history,  both 
of  French  and  English  literature,  given  in  each  case  at  some 
length,  is  inadequate  and  incorrect,  the  comparisons  are  childish, 
and  the  vaticinations  absurd.  In  fact.  Eivarol  was  writing  up 
to  certain  fixed  ideas,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  the  French 
literature  of  1660-1780  was  the  greatest  that  had  ever  existed 
— perhaps  that  ever  could  exist — in  the  world. 

This  notion — to  which  it  is  but  just  to  admit  that  other 
nations  had  given  only  too  much  countenance  and  support, 
though  England  and  Germany  at  least  were  fast  emancipating 
themselves — ^and  the  numbing  effect  of  the  general  neo-classic 


*  Ed  dt.,  p.  277  *g. 

^  Thii  ia  oeo-olawic  eritici«m  in  iU 

qulntesieDoe  of  oormptioo.  What  ^t 
reader  wftnU,  or  could  eodure,  im  cpi- 
tode  between  Per  me  »i  va  and  rivfdtr 
U  $UUet  Yow  might  as  weU  demimd 
'*ludf  tok  hour's  inierval  for  refresh- 


menu.*'  But  your  Epic  must  htTe 
jour  Episode.  It  u  like  "Where  ti 
your  brown  tree?" 

>  Ed  cit.,  p.  79  aq, 

*  Ttiift,  however,  h  not  in  the  K«say» 
but  in  ft  aeperAte  "  Mmxim." 
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creed  from  which  it  was  no  very  extravagant  deduction,  mar  a 
very  large  proportion  ^  of  French  criticism  during  the  century, 
and,  almost  without  exception,  the  whole  of  what  we  here  call 
its  orthodox  criticism.  So  long  as  it,  or  anything  like  it»  prevails 
in  any  country,  at  any  time,  the  best  criticism  is  impossible ; 
the  "  He  foUoweth  not  us'*  interferes  with  all  due  appreciatioiL* 


^  Cf.,  for  iiiBtoDoe,  Batteux»  quite  n 
reaioDible  penoa  on  the  whole.  He 
has  no  doubt  (i.  80,  81)  of  the  excel > 
lence,  the  almost  perfection,  at  which 
French  Umte  hai  arrived ;  he  ouly  feara 
that  it  may  be  impossible  to  ^ard 
«g»mit  falling  from  bu  hi|^h  an  estate. 
Thia  extraordinary  eelf-complaceticy  is  a 
little  less  noticeable  in  England,  but 
only  a  little.  When  we  thought  that 
Mr  Pof»e  had,  improved  even  uixin  Mr 
Dry  den,  aiicl  was  in  a  sort  of  Upper 
House  of  Liten^ture  as  compared  with 
SliAke»i*eare  and  Chaucer,  we  could  not 
throw  many  stonea  at  those  who  con- 
sidered Voltaire  a  better  poet  than 
Ron  sard. 


^  The  corresponding  chapt<er  to  this 
in  tliat  "History  of  Critical  Ana,*' 
which  we  mujt  not  wnte^  would  be 
particularly  rich.  Every  br«tieh  of 
French  literature  at  the  time  w  full 
of  such  things ;  the  most  amtising  of 
all^  perhaps,  being  Cr^illon*a  malid* 
ous  eulogy  -  satire  on  Marif<audaff€  at 
the  end  of  the  2nd  book  of  VEcumairt, 
where  Tanzai  condemns,  and  Ndadiu-a^ 
is  charmed  with,  the  juxtapoaitiou  of 
wortls  **  that  never  met  before,  and 
thought  they  could  not  poesibly  get 
on  together,"  and  the  depicting  **not 
merely  of  what  everybody  has  done  ajid 
said  and  thought,  but  of  what  they  would 
like  to  have  thought  but  did  not ! " 
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It  would  be  scarcely  more  than  one  of  those  sweeping  general- 
isations  which  attract  a  certain  class  of  readers,  if  one  were  to 
Prcliminanj  stij  that,  duriug  the  eighteenth  centnry,  England 
remarks,  ^nd  France  exercised  a  reciprocal  influence  over  one 
another  in  literature,  the  results  of  which  the  remaining 
nations  did  little  but  imitate.  It  is  certainly  true  that,  as 
regards  the  special  subject  of  this  particular  Book  —  the 
criticism  of  orthodox  neo-classiciam  in  the  eighteenth  century 
— ^Gerinany,  Italy,  and  Spain  play  a  part  to  which  justice  can 
be  very  briefly  done,  while  the  rest  may  well  be  silence*  Nor 
will  Spain  and  Italy  at  least  have  much  more  to  give  us 
when,  and  if,  in  the  next  volume,  we  turn  from  the  setting  to 
the  rising  sun.  But  it  will  be  very  difterent  with  Germany, 
where  almost  the  entire  interest  lies  in  the  restless  struggles 
and  obstinate  questioning  which  lead  to  Romanticism,  and 
which  practically  show  themselves  from  the  very  moment 
when  the  Swiss  School  aroused  German  criticism  from  its 
long  sleep  after  Opitz,    What  has  to  be  said  of  the  Gottscheds 
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and  Gellerts  of  the  Northeni  Country  had  better  be  said  lasl^ 
80  as  to  bring  the  matter  into  closer  juxtaposition  with  the 
account  of  the  Romantic  Revolt  itself.  Italy  (which  has  some 
interest  in  at  least  the  beginning  of  the  century)  and  Spain, 
which  has  very  little  in  any  part  of  it,  must  be  taken  first 
For  some  reason,  or  for  none,  the  closing  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth,  in  Italy  saw 
a  very  considerable  revival  of  that  critical  spirit 

Temporary      .  .  ,  ,  t      i    i .    i  i         * 

remvai  qf  which,  as  we  know,  had  died  away  so  strangely,  after 
Italian  itg  vigorous  flourishing  a  hundred  years  earlier.  It 
is  true  that  this  new  Italian  criticism  is  of  a  rather 
tell-tale  kind — that  it  ia,  in  great  part  at  least,  criticism 
of  erudition  and  of  retrospect.  But  Gravina,  Muratori,  Cres- 
cimheni,  and  even  Quadrio,  form  a  group  of  no  small  interest. 
The  first  is  a  real  critic  of  great,  if  not  always  well-directed, 
ability ;  the  second,  something  of  a  real  critic  too,  with  amazing 
erudition;  the  third,  the  author  of  the  first  really  literary 
history  of  a  national  literature;  and  the  fourth,  the  first 
pioneer^^no  Lynceus,  certainly,  but  still  a  pioneer-guide — in 
the  ways  of  general  and  comparative  literary  study. 

Gianvincenzo  Gravina  is  one  of  those  persons  who  particularly 
invite  the  student  to  idle  (Tfp'i  somnia  as  to  what  they  might 
have  been  in  other  times  and  circumstances.  A 
lawyer,  a  littirateuT,  the  adoptive  father  of  Meta- 
stasio,  the  joint  founder  of  the  Arcadian  Academy,  a  critic  of 
remarkable  shrewdness,  who  wrote  excellent  things  on  tragedy, 
and  thought  his  own  bad  tragedies  excellent — ^he  tempts  one 
strangely.  His  most  famous  and  most  often  quoted  critical 
work  is  Delia  Sagion.  Poeiim}  but  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  appreciate  his  criticism,  to  go  to  his  Works-  and  read  also 
the  Delia  Tra^edia  and  the  Discorso  delle  Favole.  The  total 
effect  is,  as  with  most  other  eighteenth-century  critic^s,  a  con- 
clusion that  the  writer  has  not  '*  found  his  way  " :  though  he  is 
nearer  to  it  than  some  others  writing  later.  The  Delia  Ragion 
Pc€tica  is  a  most  interesting  labyrinth  of  cross-purposes.     The 


Gravifia. 


^  My  copj  is  the  Naples  edition  of 
1732v  But  the  book  had  appeared 
tome   four  -  and  •  twenty   years   carUer 


at  Rome  («ome  even  quote  a  Roman 
ed.  of  1704). 
'  Leipaic,  1787. 
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strongly  scholastic  character  of  Italian  Berious  thought,  which 
we  have  noticed  in  Rinaldini  only  a  few  years  earlier,*  betrays 
itself  in  Gravina's  opening  del  v€TO  e  del  faho ;  del  rmk  e  del 
finlo;  and  in  an  episodic  discussion  of  the  origin  of  Idolatry, 
which  may  seem  absolutely  preposterous  at  first  sight,  but 
which  works  itself  into  the  consideration  of  Fable  not  so  ill. 
The  admirable  description  of  Homer  as  **  the  potentest  of 
mages  and  the  wisest  of  enchanters,  in  that  he  makes  use 
of  words  not  so  much  for  the  complacency  of  the  ear  as  (or 
the  advantage  of  the  imagination,'*^  is  balanced,  at  a  page 
or  two's  distance,  by  a  fling  at  the  pemiciosa  turha  ds*  SomaTtsi. 
The  utOity  of  poetry  is  gravely  insisted  on,  and  we  are  invited 
as  usual  to  the  study  of  the  Kinds  ;  but  section  xiv.,  on  "  Popular 
Judgment,"  is  instinct  with  that  ItaUan  common-sense  which 
had  shown  itself  in  various  ways  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
through  mouths  so  difierent  as  those  of  Castelvetro  and  Cinthio 
Giraldi^  a  sense  almost  epigrammatically  concentrated  in  the 
phrase  ne  can  solo  popolo  ne  senza  il  popolo.  In  these  passages 
of  Gravina's  there  is  to  be  found,  put  not  indeed  quite  clearly, 
but  unmistakably  on  fair  allowance,  a  doctrine  which  hardly 
any  critic  of  any  day  has  sufficiently  digested — that  there  iB 
something  in  poetry  corresponding,  in  measure  and  degree,  to 
a  poetical  sentiment  which  only  needs  waking  in  all  but  the 
exceptions  of  mankind.  What  libraries  of  vain  or  positively 
mischievous  disquisition  should  we  have  been  spared,  what 
unintelligent  laudation  of  Burns  when  the  intelligent  is  so 
easy,  what  unintelligent  depreciation  of  B^ranger  when  the 
abstinence  from  it  is  surely  not  so  difficult,  what  idle  and 
obstinate  questionings  about  Donne  or  Whitman,  Macaulay  or 
Moore,  and  a  hundred  others  of  the  most  opposite  kinds,  if 
people  would  only  have  remembered  our  author's  sound  and 
sober  law*  that  "*m  all  men  there  gleams  through  [traspare]  I 
know  not  what  discernment  of  the  Good  "  to  which  poets,  if 
they  know  how,  can  appeal  I 

A  large  part  of  Gravina's  work  in  the  Ragion  consists  of  an 
actual  historical  8ur\'ey  of  poets  and  poetry  in  the  spirit  which, 
as  we  have  seen  and  shall  see,  was  so  prevalent  in  his  day ;  and 

1  r.  flip.,  p.  330.  *  Ed,  oit..  p.  12,  •  Ibid,  p.  16. 
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his  judgments,  if  a  little  traditional,  are  almost  always  sound, 
whether  he  is  dealing  with  the  classics  or  with  the  gr^at 
Renaissance  group  of  Italian -Latin  poets*^  Nor  should  he 
lack  due  meed  for  the  word  of  praise  he  gives  to  Folengo, 
a  writer  little  likely  to  appeal  to  the  ordinary  eighteenth- 
century  spirit  When  one  thinks  of  the  extreme  inadequacy 
of  French  judgments  of  Rabelais  Mmself  at  this  time,  it  is 
no  small  merit  in  Gravina  to  have  said,  of  one  of  not  the  least 
of  Rabelais'  creditors,  that  "  he  wanted  only  will,  not  strength, 
to  write  a  noble  poem,"  and  actually  possessed  learning,  in- 
vention, and  fancy.  The  first  book  of  the  Delia  Ragion  Pottica 
ends  thus  with  an  author  who  must  have  seemed,  to  the  usual 
eighteenth-century  critic,  nearly  as  sad  and  bad  and  mad  as 
Rabelais  and  Shakespeare;*  and  in  whom  it  is  not  now  difficult 
to  see  much  Rabelaisian  and  even  some  Shakespearian  quality. 
The  second  deals  with  the  Italian  vernacular,  Gravina  duly 
admires  Dante ;  but  his  elaborate  apology  for  rhyme  is  note- 
worthy and  amusing.  It  was  the  way  of  the  eighteentli 
century  to  apologise  for  all  sorts  of  things — from  the  Bible 
downwards — that  were  not  in  the  least  need  of  it.  He  is 
a  little  less  shamefaced  on  the  question  of  the  vulgar  tongue ; 
and  says  excellent  things  about  the  i^;  Vulgari  itself*^that 
"discourse  so  subtle  and  so  true/'  Indeed  he  conducts  bis 
whole  discussion  on  the  Vernacular,  which  is  long,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  tractate,  and  gives  to  Dante  in 
all  nearly  fifty  pages,  or  more  than  half  of  the  book,  announcing 
his  deliberate  intention  giudicare  spcdmtainente  of  the  rest  from 
Boiardo  and  Ariosto  downwards.  The  whole  forms  a  very 
interesting  survey  of  Italian  poetry,  though  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  Graviua'e  separate  critical  utterances  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  it  but,  in  his  short  Latin  Letter  De  Foed  to 
Maffei,  in  which  he  speaks  of  La  Casa  as  ftii  alter  potest  haberi 
a  Fetrarca  Lyricorum  princeps.      It  is  a  bold  saying,  but  not 


*  He  in  Tery  intereatiog  on  these, 
being  the  principal  critic,  between  their 
own  timea  and  tIiot»e  moderB  days  which 
h&ve  forgotten  them,  to  de&I  with  the 
lubjectt 


^  Qrarinii  c»iU  the  opposite  aty W  to 
Macaronic  not,  na  moat  do,  pedante»ett^ 
but  Fidcmiuno^  frt>m  Fideutio,  the  now 
di  guerrt  of  CamiUo  Sorofa,  author  of 
certatu  egregious  pedanteeque  piecea. 
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hard  to  justify,  coucerniag  the  author  of  Errai  gran  tempo  and 
0  sonrio,  o  de  la  qucta. 

The  monumeutal  work  of  Muratori  in  history  and  antiquities 
has  overshadowed  his  accomplishment  in  literature ;  and  some 
.  respectable  books  of  reference  hardly  mention  this; 
Aw  DeUft  lout  it  is  in  fact  considerable.  We  have  already  had 
Perfetta  occasion  to  refer  to  the  service  that  he  did  in  editing 
the  miscellaneous  critical  papers  of  Castelvetro»  and  he 
also  did  important  work  on  the  Italian  Theatre;  but  his  Delia 
Perfetta  Foesia  Italiana  ^  is  a  more  original  title-deed.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  had  great  influence:  some  have  even  thought 
that  Luzan  {v,  infra,  p.  548)  was  indebted  to  it  for  the  impulse 
which  enabled  him  finally  to  overcome  the  remnants  of  Romantic 
resistance  in  Spain,  and  to  seat  Neo-classicism  at  last  triumphant 
in  the  country  of  Don  Quixote.  But  it  does  not  need  this 
doubtful  and  reflected  honour.  The  book  is,  given  its  lights  and 
its  time,  a  very  good  book.  It  accepts,  without  much  or  any 
demur,  that  notion  of  Good  Taste  which  the  seventeenth  century 
excogitated  and  the  eighteenth  almost  universally  accepted,  post- 
poning inquiry  whether  it  were  the  false  Florimel  or  the  true. 
But  Muratori  is  both  a  historian  and  a  philosopher;  and  he 
makes  good  use  of  both  bis  qualifications.  He  contrasts,  eflfec- 
tively  enough,  the  supposed  infallibility  of  Petrarch  in  Taste, 
the  variety  (without  deserting  this)  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
the  pessimo  gwdo  of  that  which  had  just  closed  when  he  wrote. 
He  will  have  it  that  Poetry  is  '*a  daughter  and  servant  of  Moral 
Philosophy  *' — in  which  case  it  must  be  sadly  admitted  that 
the  mother  is  too  often  not  justified  of  the  daughter,  and  that 
the  service  is  not  seldom  unprofitable.  But  he  comes  (perhaps 
inspired  by  Tasso)  nearer  to  universal  acceptance  when  he  teUa 
kuB  that  Poetic  Beauty  is  *'  a  new  and  marvellously  delightful  - 
Truth,"  and  he  is  specially  copious  on  the  Fancy — so  much  so 
that  one  imagines  it  not  impossible  that  Addison  may  have  seen 
the  treatise,  more  particularly  as  there  is  much  about  '*  True  and 
False  Wit "  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Perfetta  Poesia.  He  is, 
in  his  Third  Book,  liberal  on  the  question  of  Useful  or  Delightful 

1  Modena,  1706« 
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— the  latter  will  do  very  well  if  it  is  healthy  delight  * — and  he 
discusseB  the  defects  of  poets,  and  the  various  parts  of  poetry, 
with  sense  and  discrimination.  All  this  is  of  course  still  too 
much  *'in  the  air'*;  it  makes  the  old  mistake  of  taking  for 
granted  that  poesis  can  he  in  some  way  strained  off,  or  distilled 
from,  poeta  and  poema.  But  this  defect  is  to  some  extent 
repaired  in  the  sequel,  and  the  whole  is  a  book  far  from 
despicable.  The  chief  defect  of  it  (a  defect  which  extends  also 
to  Gravina)  is  the  absence  of  comparative  criticism — of  the 
attempt,  at  least,  to  study  literature  as  a  whole. 

The  two  historians,  especially  Quadrio,  are  freer  from  this 
defect,  though  by  no  means  free  from  it ;  but  they  compensate 
.for  this  advantage  by  a  much  weaker  dose  of  really 
critical  spirit.  Crescimbeni  is  not  an  unimportant 
figure  in  the  History  of  his  own  literature,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed, after  writing  in  1700  on  La  BeUezza  dd  Volgar  Poesia, 
a  regular  work^  on  the  whole  subject  as  far  as  poetr^^  is 
concerned.  Part,  and  the  best  part,  of  this  is  made  up  of 
a  refashioning  of  the  BeUczza,  Its  contents,  which  are  not 
contemptible,  though  too  like  much  that  we  have  already  gone 
through  to  require  minute  attention,  are  almost  indicated  by  its 
title — au  enumeration  of  poetical  beauties,  cautions  against  de- 
fects and  mistakes  in  the  application  of  them,  and  the  usual 
analysis  of  Kinds.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  a  really  valuable 
literary  encyclopcedia,  with  extracts,  commentaries,  lists,  indices, 
&c.,  "all  very  capital"  in  their  own  way,  but  somewhat  out  of 
oui-s. 

If  Quadrio  seems  to  invite  more  attention,  it  is  partly  because 
of  his  goodly  bulk  which  fills  the  eye,  and  partly  because  of  the 
oddity  of  some  of  his  judgments,  but  partly  also  (in 
a  third  part)  because  he  really  intends  to  be  critical, 
and  because  he  extends  his  view  far  beyond  Italian.  The  Ddla 
Storia  e  deila  Ragione  d'Ogni  Poesia  ^  is  a  sutticiently  ambitious 

^  Bu  Boa,  &  little  Ut«T,  with  the 
ftpolftujiticitm  of  the  French  eighteeoth 
oentury,  says  bluntly  {op,  ciu  sup.^  i. 
275)  that  ''*  the  best  pf>ei]i  \&  that  which 
JBtereata  most,'*  &nd  that  '^oiie  harcUy 
ever  opena  a  poem  fur  the  tiake  of  iH' 


Quadrio. 


itniction." 

"  hioria  dd.   Volgar  Poesia^  fiooM, 

1698  And  Uter. 

*  7  toIb.  (Bologtifr  and  MilAn,  1739- 
1752). 
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attempt ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  know  anything  of  the  kind,  by 
a  single  man,  which  is  at  any  rate  more  voluminous.  Seven  big 
quartos,  tightly  packed,  give  Quadrio  ample  room  and  verge 
enough  for  proceedings  alike  methodical  and  far-ranging  in 
their  method ;  and  his  Distinzioni — the  sub-divisions  of  his 
Books— leave  few  things  unattenipted.  He  is  able  to  include 
both  branches  of  Patrizzi's  old  division,  I>isputata  and  Istoriale, 
and  he  extends  the  purview  of  the  latter  as  widely  as  he  can,  if 
not  as  happily*  The  good  faith,  and  tlie  less  than  doubtful 
judgment,  of  some  of  his  excursions  will  be  sufficiently,  and 
here  most  interestingly,  demonstrated  by  some  instances  from 
his  English  notes.  After  devoting  great  space  to  the  usual 
general  questions  of  the  nature,  origin,  position,  &c.,  of  poetry, 
he  has  a  proportiouately  large  distribution  of  Kinds,  extending  ,^^^ 
not  merely  into  Acrostic-land  but  into  Cento  and  Macaronic.    He  ■ 

deals  further  with  Poetic  Art  and  Poetic  Euix,  ^^^*  ^^  successive 
Didinziojii,  with  Plot  and  Manners,  Erudition,  Verse  in  general, 
Italian  verse,  &c.  Then  he  attacks  the  actual  contents  of  his 
subject,  and  devotes  the  whole  of  a  volume  of  800  pages  to 
"Melic'*  or  Lyric  poetry.  It  cannot  |^ut  be  interesting  to  the 
reader  to  note  who  represented  English  Lyric  poetry  to  the  eyes 
of  a  learned  and  laborious  Italian  Jesuit  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  but  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  not 
one  of  a  hundred  guessers  would  name  the  trio  io  a  hundred 
guesses  each.  They  are  Gower,  *'  Arthur  Kelton,"  and 
*'  Wicherley."  ^ 

He  proceeds  through  all  the  divisions  in  the  same  way.  His 
notice  of  Shakespeare  is  obviously  a  recollection  of  the  milder 
view  of  Voltaire,  who  was  a  friend  of  Quadrio *s.  Dryden  wrote 
a  "  tragedy "  entitled  King  Arthur ;  Addison  is  treated  at 
lengthy  and  with  evident  sympathy,  as  well  as  with  at  least 


*  I  ihall  own  f mnkly  that,  when  1  first 
rood  this,  I  hafcd  either  never  heard  of 
Arthur  Kelton,  or  had  utterly  forgotten 
him,  and  thought  the  nnme  muvt  W  a 
EEuddle  of  '•  Skelton."  What  is  known 
about  him  may  be  found  in  Warton,  iv» 
15S>|  ed.  Hazlitt  (takeo,  otwtu  probably 
CJuodrio'a  knowledge  of  him»  from  Wood 
and  Bole),  uid  also  in  the  JHetionaty  qf 


^aiional  Bioj^raphy,  Ac«<irding  to  the 
letter,  hhi  poem  in  praiie  of  the  WeUh 
nation  is  not  now  extant  or  dtacover- 
able ;  and  though  »  Chroniole  exiata  I 
have  never  seen  it.  What  nittde  the 
Jesuit  name  Kelton  at  aU  la  aa  dark  to 
tne  a»  what  made  him  tnuiaform  Oowar 
and  **  Wicherley  "  into  "  Helic  "  barda. 
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more  direct  knowledge  than  that  shown  of  "  II  Benjanson " 
(sic).  There  is  a  whole  chapter  on  Milton,  in  which  Bapin 
and  the  Chevalier  Raaisay^  are  quoted.  The  critic  is  awave 
of  (let  us  hope  he  had  not  read)  Glover's  Leonidas ;  and  he  is 
naturally  copious  on  Pope,  though  his  section  on  7%<f  Bape  of 
the  Lock  shades  itself  off  in  the  oddest  manner  into  a  Discourse 
on  Hair,  with  references  to  Apuleius  and  the  obliging  Fotis, 
to  Dion  Cbrysostom,  and  to  Firenzuola,  But  Chaucer  and 
Spenser  are  not  (unless  I  have  missed  them)  discussed  bj 
the  citer  of  Arthur  Kelton. 

Of  course  there  is  no  need  to  laugh  at  Quadrio ;  and  if  we  do 
it  must  be  done  only  in  the  most  good-humoured  and  politest 
way  possible.  Doubtless  we  all  make  mistakes  in  dealing  with 
foreign  Literatures ;  and  those  of  us  who  have  dealt  most  with 
them  have  doubtless  sinned  most.  But  what  is  important  to 
notice  here  about  the  Historian  of  All  Poetry  is — ^first,  that  he 
has  shrewdly  seen  and  manfully  accepted,  if  not  the  necessity, 
at  least  the  immense  advantage,  of  comparative  literary  study  ; 
and  secondly,  that  while  emancipating  himself  to  this  extent, 
he  is  still  under  the  domination  of  Kinds.  If  he  had  gone  to  A* 
Kelton  himself,  and  had  examined  that  worthy's  works — not  to 
range  him  under  Melic  or  Epic  or  anything  quod  exit  in  'ic,  but — 
to  see  whether  he  wrote  good  or  bad  poetry^  he  would  at  least 
have  been  in  a  fairer  way  of  escape.  But  the  mania  for  Kind* 
and  Subject-division,  instead  of  studying  poetic  treatment,  can 
hardly  be  better  illustrated  than  in  Quadrio,  whose  schedule 
of  narrative  poetry,  for  instance,  is  as  complicated  and  as 
meticulous  as  a  Government  return. 

Yet  the  vahie  of  his  attempt,  and  in  a  less  degree  of  Crescim- 
beni's,  is  very  great :  and  it  perhaps  exceeds  in  general  critical 
importance  the  results  of  the  exercise  of  the  superior  talent  of 
Muratori  and  Gravina.      These  latter  said  more   noteworthy 


^  If  I  have  B&td  nothing  about  this 
excellent  Scoto*French  disciple  of  F^oe- 
lon,  author  of  the  Vmfaga  de  Oi/r%i$ 
(which  aU  good  little  eighteenth -century 
boy  a  and  ^rls  read),  and  writer  of 
French  which  waa  admitted  by  French- 


men to  be  the  beat  (except  HamiltoQ'a) 
written  by  any  Don-Frenchman»  it  !• 
neither  from  ignorance  nor  from  outre^ 
euidance.  He  takea  place  in  cnticiam 
for  a  DUcmtrsc  of  Epic  Poetry ^  prefijwd 
to  TiUmnqut, 
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things  than  the  others :  but  they  said  them  iu  a  kind  of  criticism 
which,  to  speak  our  best  for  it,  had  already  done  all 

emergence    the  good  that  waa  in  it  to  do.     Nay,  their  method  of 

oflkerary  handling  was  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  real  critical 
advance  or  recovery,  not  to  help  it.  Crescimbeni 
and  Quadrio,  especially  the  latter^  recognised  indeed,  if  they  did 
not  themselves  quite  understand,  or  lay  down  in  so  many  words 
for  the  instruction  of  others,  the  great  fact  that  before  all  things, 
and  for  some  time  at  any  rate  instead  of  all  things,  it  was  time 
for  criticism  to  **  take  stock  "—that  instead  of  theorising  at  large, 
and  controlling  the  theory  at  beet  by  a  partial  study  of  the 
classics  and  a  very  limited  and  arbitrary  selection  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  student's  own  country,  it  was  time  for  him  to  take 
the  whole  of  that  literature,  to  compare  it  with  the  whole  of  the 
classics,  and,  so  far  as  he  possilily  could,  with  the  whole  of 
foreign  modern  literature  as  a  third  standard.  That  is  prac- 
tically what  we  have  been  doing  for  nearly  two  hundred  years 
past,  more  or  less — for  more  than  a  hundred  years  past,  pretty 
steadily  and  with  a  will  It  is  not  done  yet ;  and  it  never  can 
be  done  wholly,  because  every  generation  and  every  country 
adds,  in  its  varying  measure  and  degree,  fresh  supplies  of  matter 
which  cannot  be  digested  all  at  once,  but  which  must  sooner  or 
later  be  added  to  the  rest,  and  may  affect  conclusions  drawn 
from  that  rest,  as  vitally  as  did  the  work  of  Dante  or  that  of 
Shakespeare.  But  it  has  been  done,  and  is  being  done,  after  a 
fashion  in  which,  before  the  time  of  these  two  Italian  historians, 
it  had  hardly  been  done  by  anybody. 

The  promise,  however,  of  this  group—the  elder  of  whose 
members  almost  belong  to  the  seventeenth  century,  while  the 
youngest  does  not  come  below  the  middle  of  the 
dttadencc  eighteenth  —  was  not  fulfilled.  Hardly  a  single 
^^^iUin  person  among  the  other  (and  chiefly  later)  Italian 
critics  of  the  time  has  achieved,  or,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  inform  myself,  has  deserved  to  achieve,  any  great 
reputation.  Tiraboschi  indeed  continued  the  merely  historical 
part  of  Crescimbeni*8  labour  with  an  industry  probably  un- 
paralleled in  any  other  country.     Metastasio,  in  his  later  days, 
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occupied  himself  a  good  deal  with  criticism,  and  at  an  earlier 
time  his  Estratto  delP  Arte  Foetica  ^AristotUe  ^ 
would  have  deserved  a  good  deal  of  attention  from 
us.  At  his  own  date  Metastasio  is  partly  an  eminent  example 
of  that  halting  between  two  opinions  which  has  been  so  often 
mentioned,  partly  an  inheritor  of  others'  thoughts.  He  is  in 
hardly  any  sense  a  Romantic ;  yet  he  observes,  against  the 
Dacierian  extension  and  hardening  of  Aristotle's  definition 
of  poetry,  that  if  this  be  so  '*it  will  be  very  difficult  to  find 
any  writer  who  is  not  a  poet"^  and  a  little  farther  he  has 
excogitated^  or  borrowed  from  the  aeatheticians,  the  all-im- 
portant doctrine  that  the  object  of  the  sculptor  is  "not  the 
illusion  of  the  spectator  but  his  own  victory  over  the  marbla** 
But  these  things  are  late,  transitional,  and,  perhaps,  as  has  been 
hinted,  borrowed*  The  earlier  critical  work  of  the  poly  graphic, 
polyglottic,  and  polypragmatic  Marquis  Scipione  Maflei  has 
no  distinction:  and  the  very  names*  of  Palesi,  Salio.  Denina, 
Zanotti  are  unknown  to  all  but  special  students  of  Italian 
literature,  and  probably  to  not  a  few  of  these.  We  must  come 
to  quite  modern  times — to  times  indeed  so  near  our  own  that 
the  rule  of  silence  as  to  living  contemporaries  may  often  come 
into  operation — before  we  can  find  any  heirs  to  the  glory  of 
Castelvetro  and  Patrizzi,  if  we  can  find  them  then. 

Tlie    singularity   which    in   so   many   ways   besets   Spanish 

literature  shows  itself,  perhaps  not  least,  in  the  fact  that  the 

estabUshment  of  the  neo-classie  creed  in  Spain  does 

classicism    ^^^  take  place  till  that  creed  is  beginning  to  be,  in 

iriamph*     one  way  or  another,  deserted  or  undermined  in  other 

countries.     It  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  some 

excuse  for  Don    Ignacio  de   Luziin  Claramunt  de  Suelves  y 

Gurrea,  whose  Fo^iwa  in  1737  argued  Spain's  poetry  away,  far 

more  actually   than    Cervantes   had   ever  laughed  away    her 

chivalry.     It   has   been  usual  to  represent  Luzan  as  a  mere 

^  It  611a  the  greater  part  of  the  12th  Denina  occura  Id  Dr  Oaroett's  excel* 

and  laat  vol.  of  tlie  Pftm  ed.  (1782).  lent  Short  History  of  Italian  Liiera- 

The  pBABagea  quoted  mre  at  pp.  29,  SO,  ture  (London,  18&8)^  and  that  for  hu 

and  57  of  th».  historical}  not  hia  literary,  work. 

'**  For  instance,  of   theae  four  only 
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populariser  of  Boileau  in  Spain  :  but  this  is  not  juat  Any  one 
who  has  followed  the  course  of  reading  which  this  book 
represents  will  see  that  it  was  the  antiqua  mater  of  Spanish 
criticisiij,  Italy,  which  really  started  Luzan's  inquiries  —  that 
Mumtori,  and  perhaps  Gravina,  rather  than  Boileau  and  the 
French  schoolmen,  were  his  masters.  Indeed  it  seems  that  he 
had  actually  sketched,  in  Italian  and  in  Italy  (or  at  least  Sicily), 
certain  Ma^^mnuTncnti  sopra  la  FoesiUy  nearly  a  decade  before  his 
Spanish  book  appeared. 

There  was,  it  has  been  said,  some  excuse  for  him.  We  have 
seen  in  the  last  Book  that,  though  isolated  expressions  and 
aperpig  of  remarkable  promise  and  acuteness  appear  in  Spanish 
criticism  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  always  impar  sibi, 
and  was  constantly  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  a  kind  of 
illegitimate  compromise  between  the  national  drama,  which  the 
critics  would  not  give  up,  and  the  general  theories  of  literature 
which  they  did  not  dare — perhaps  did  not  wish — to  impugn. 
In  fact,  this  state  of  compromise,  by  yet  another  of  the  anomalies 
above  referred  to,  anticipates  the  similar  things  which  we  see  in 
England  and  in  France,  in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  much  later. 
At  the  same  time,  Spain  had  been  a  special  victim,  with  Gongor- 
ism  and  Culteranism  and  Conceptism,  of  those  contortions  of  the 
Eomantic  agony  which,  all  over  Europe,  invited  the  tyranny  of 
neo-classicrsm.  Also  its  great  creative  period  had  closed  for 
some  considerable  time.  Lastly,  there  had  survived  in  Spain  a 
kind  of  childishly  scholastic  rhetoric,  which  the  rest  of  Europe, 
with  some  slight  exceptions  in  Italy,  had  long  outgrown. 
Ticknor,  the  most  amiable  of  Historians  (when  Protestantism  is 
not  in  point),  calls  by  the  name  of  "  a  really  ridiculous  book  "  the 
rjr,  Epitome  de  la  Eloquencia  EspaHola  of  Don  Francisco 

itbmirdUUM  Jos^  Artiga  or  Artieda,  to  which  he  gives  the  date 
o/ArUga.  ^£  iJ2b,  but  of  which  the  British  Museum  copy  bears 
a  date  more  than  thirty  years  earlier,*  People  are  apt  to  be  so 
unkind  to  technical  Rhetorics  and  Poetics  that  I  own  I  had  a 
faint  hope,  before  I  actually  read  this  book,  of  being  able  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Ticknorian  judgment :  but  tw  pntdc  $er. 
The  work  is  dedicated  to  Francesco  Borgia,  Duke  of  Gaudia — 
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the  tragic  elder  associations  of  the  name  serving,  to  those  who 
are  susceptible  to  such  things,  as  a  sort  of  heightening  of  the 
farce.  It  consists  of  verse-dialogues,  in  octosyllabic  quatrain, 
between  a  Hijo  and  a  Padre  by  way  of  question  and  answer. 
Eloquence  is  angelic,  celestial,  ethereal^  elementary,  mixed, 
dumbi  and  several  other  things.  Receipts  and  formnlas  are 
given  for  all  sorts  of  compositions  down  to  visiting  cards :  and 
the  style  of  exposition  may  perhaps  best  be  appreciated  from  an 
extract  of  two  quatrains — 

P,  IjH  ImAgen  u  Icon  He  haze, 
bosquejando  lana  pintilra 
de  algdniifl  cosaa  con  otraa 
COD  propriedM  y  benuo^dra. 

And  a  little  later  the  Hijo  says^ — 

H.  £n  entramboe  ejempUree 
reapljuidecen  laa  fjgiiraa  : 
mostradme,  ei  [ia.  Apoatrofe]  la  AdverstOD 
encierra  tanta  hertnoedra. 

One  is  too  apt  to  forget,  in  censuring  eighteenth  -  century 
flippancy  and  superficiality  in  regard  to  the  pastj  that  aU  over 
Europe,  more  or  less,  this  kind  of  childish  stuff  was  still  actu- 
ally taught 

Luzan  is  at  least  not  childish,  though  he  betrays  the  in- 
sufficient historical  examination  and  the  hasty  generalising 
which  beset  the  whole  school.  He  devotes  the 
principal  attention  of  his  folio,*  after  generalities 
avowedly  taken  from  Muratori^  to  Epic  and  Tragedy »  and 
while  using  ooraplimentary  words  to  Lope  and  Calderon,  indi- 
cates«  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  that  his  heart  is  with 
Corneille  and  Racine.  It  is  true  that  he  is  himself— as  all 
these  Eighteen th*eentury  "classics"  are  without  exception,  save 
the  mere  school  dogmatists  or  the  obstinate  reactionaries  like 
La  Harpe — inconsistent.  Mr  Fitzmaurice  Kelly  ^  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  there  is  hardly  a  proposition  in  his  book  which  ia 
not  contradicted  elsewhere  in  it  But  that  he  at  least  meant 
to  be  a  neo-classic,  a  Unitarian,  a  Nicolaitan,  there  can  be  no 


^  Publiahed    at   Saragoisa,   date    aa 
aboTe.    A  later  edition  ia  ftaid  to  be 


garbled. 
^  Op.  iM.,  p.  84d. 
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doubt,  nor  any  that  he  met  with  eo  markworthy  or  effectual 

resistance. 

The  rest  of  the  Spanish  criticism  of  the  eighteenth  century 
'  has,  save  for  special  students  of  Spanish  hteratiire,  and  perhaps 
The  rest  tm-  ^veu  for  them,  very  little  interest  j  and  it  is  notice- 
intertsting,  ^]y\^  ^hat,  from  this  point,  even  the  accomplished  and 
indefatigable  historian  of  the  subject^  practically  breaks  away 
tfrom  Spain  itself,  and  gives  a  history  of  aesthetic  ideas,  not  as 
they  arose,  and  developed,  and  changed,  and  fell  there,  but  rather 
as  they  went  through  these  phases  in  Europe  at  h\rge.  The 
better  known  names  of  Spanish  authors  of  the  time,  such  as 
Isla  and  Feyjoo,  have  a  certain  right  to  figure  here,  but  their 
literary  critical  work  is  only  a  part,  and  not  a  very  important  or 
interesting  part,  of  the  extension  of  the  An/klarun^,  especially  in 
the  forms  which  it  assumed  in  France,  to  the  most  bigoted  and 
conservative  (except  its  sister  Portugal)  of  European  countries. 
This  process,  though  perhaps  necessary,  is  not  in  any  depart- 
ment, political,  religious,  or  other,  particularly  grateful  to  study ; 
for  Spain  lost  venerable  and  fascinating  illusions  — -  if  illu- 
sions they  were — to  gain  a  very  shallow,  dubious,  and  second-rate 
civilisation  and  enlightenment.  And  this  was  almost  more  the 
case  in  literature  than  anywhere  else. 

Feyjno's  TeMro  Critico,  a  series  of  Essays  published  be- 
tween 1726  and  1738,  and  his  Letters,  which  after  a  short 
Fe^6o,  nia,  interval  he  began  in  1742,  and  continued  at  intervals 
and  others,  [qj,  eighteen  years  more,  are  more  philosophical 
and  '*  moral/'  in  the  French  sense,  than  literary.  But  the 
'* Spanish  Hotel  de  Eambouillet"  —  the  "Academy  of  good 
taste'*  which  met  about  the  middle  of  the  century  at  the 
house  of  the  Countess  de  Lemos — included  not  only  Lu2an» 
but  another  litterateur  of  high  rank>  Luis  Jos^  Velasquez, 
Marquis  of  Valdeflores,  with  Nasarre  y  Ferriz,  and  others. 
The  whole  school  was  rather  anti- national,  but  Gregorio 
Mayans  y  Siscar,  their  contemporary,  did  great  service  to 
Spanish  literature  by  publishing  the  Oriffins^  to  wliich  we  have 
been  indebted  above,^  and  some  by  compiling  a  Bheioric,  tradi- 


*  Sehor  Meo^iid««  y  Pekyo,  m  cited 
before,  in  voU,  5  and  6  of  hia  Hisiorjf, 
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tional  enough,  but  not  specially  **  Gallo  '^-Classic,  The  famous 
Father  Isla  not  only  attacked  the  remnants  of  extrav^azK 
style,  which  had  sought  refuge  in  the  Spanish  pulpit,  in  Fray 
Oerundio,  the  ooe  Spanish  hook  of  this  time,  which  became 
a  European  possession,  but  left  unpublished  other  critical 
workj  especially  in  his  poem  of  Ciceron,  much  of  which  is 
satirically  critical  of  literature.  Isla  was  probably  more  of 
a  patriot  than  of  a  critic  in  his  well-known  attempt  to  claim  Gil 
Bias  for  Spain,  not  merely  in  suggestion  but  in  direct  original 
Nor  should  we  omit  to  mention  with  honour,  as  members  of 
that  invaluable  class  of  restorers  of  ancient  literature  which 
arose  in  almost  all  countries  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century, 
Sedano  of  the  Spanisli  Parridssv^t  Sanchez  of  the  Foesiics  AfUe- 
riores  at  Sigh  xv,  and  Sarmiento,  the  first  general  Historian 
of  Old  Spanish  Poetry.  Their  work  was,  if  a  somewliat  slow, 
a  sure  and  certain  antidote  to  the  Gallicism  of  Moratin  (Luzan*s 
chief  successor)  and  others  of  the  later  time** 

Despite  some  exceptions  (which  only  prove  the  rule  rather 
more  than  is  usual),  and  despite  the  immense  dead-lift  which  at 

/?i«c  at  last  ^^®  ^™^  ^^^y  8*^^^'  ^^  helped  to  give,  to  criticism, 
o/Gtrman  the  Germans  have  never  been  very  good  critics, 
Criii€t$m,  There  lias  always  been  too  much  in  them  of  the 
girl  in  the  fable  who  jumped  on  the  floor  to  hunt  mice,  instead 
of  attending  to  the  more  important  business  and  pleasure  of 
the  occasion.  And  though  that  dead-lift  which  has  been  referred 
to  began  extremely  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  its  history 
belongs  to  our  next  volume.  It  is,  indeed,  less  easy  to  effect 
the  separation  which  our  plan  demands  here  than  anywhere 
else ;  for  hardly  had  German  vernacular  criticism  begun  to 
exert  itself  once  more,  after  its  long  inertia  since  Opitz,  than 
the  double  current  of  abstract  testheticism,  and  of  study  of 
Eomantic  literature,  began  to  appear.  But  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  omit  from  a  gallery  or  panorama  of  Neo-classicism 
such  a  typical  specimen  of  the  j^errugue  as  Gottsched,  such  an 

^  As    thifl  QaJHciBDi  was    UDiverB&l,  poiient  Huerta  proQounced  Athalie  fit 

Mr    Ticknor    (HI.    t*,    0|>eQiDg)   eaya,  for  no  tiling  but  it«  original  purpose  of 

wliilc    Moniiin    apoke   contemptuouBly  being  acted  by  echoolgirla. 
of  tiie  baUftd  of  "Cidaynoe/'  his  op- 
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eEDiQent  example  of  the  **  man  who  looks  over  his  shoulder " 
as  Gellert.  And  though  we  must  leave  substantive  dealings 
with  Bodmer,  Breitinger,  and  their  fellows  and  followers  to  that 
early  division  of  the  next  volume  in  which,  with  leave  of 
Kemesis,  Germany  will  be  compensated  for  the  little  pride  of 
place  she  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  it  will  be  very  proper  here 
at  least  to  mention  the  singular  and  interesting  process  of 
novitiate  by  which  the  Germans  vindicated  their  character 
as  the  good  boys  of  technical  education;  and,  by  sheer  hard 
study  and  omnivorous  readings  put  the  national  abilities  into  a 
condition  to  turn  out  a  Lessiog  and  a  Goethe. 

The  means — sufficiently  obvious,  but  not  often  resorted  to 
save  by  those  nations  which  have  not "  decayed  through  pride  '* — 
lu^hooi    were  those  of  abundant  translation  from  the  more 
'*"**'  forward  vernaculars,  as  well  as  from  the  classics. 

The  German  Sammhmgen  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ^  are  very  interesting  things.  From  French,  from  Eng- 
lish, from  the  Latin  writings  of  the  previous  century,  they 
selected,  and  batched  together,  critical  tractates  which  they 
thought  might  do  them  good,  taking  these  to  heart  with 
Aristotle  and  Horace,  with  Boileau  and  Vida.  That  the 
assemblage  had  sometimes  something  of  a  **  Groves  of  Blar- 
ney" character— that  people  like  Camusat^  find  themselves 
jostling  Pope  and  Addison  among  writers  of  Belles-Lettres, 
and  Vossius  and  Casaubon  among  scholars,  mattered  not  so 
very  much.     Manure,  seed,  patterns  (to  take  various  lines  of 


*  Oti«  of  the  tuort  importADt  worka 
of  the  Swiss  school  iteelf  is  Bodmer'a 
Saftmdufig  Krithcher  Sckriften^  1741, 
but  this  U  for  ftu other  time.  Nicoliu** 
BiUkithek  dcr  Seh^ntn  Trw*fTw<r/u^* 
«ff*  (Berlin,  1767)  and  Liierattirhrieft 
(ibid. ,  1 759-66)  perhAfM  show  the  toove- 

'  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  Uj 
mention  Cainusat  in  the  French  chap- 
ter, though  h©  i»  uot  quit«  %  coatetnpt- 
ible  pcmon*  He  was  one  of  the  tribe 
of  French  men  of  letters  who^  (or  this 
reason  or  that,  settled  in  HollAod.  He 
hiLs  the  not  small  credit  of  being  one 


of  the  first  t<»  attempt  a  Literary  HU- 
tcrtf  (Amaterdam.  1722,  S  vols,)  (^ 
Franet.  He  edited  part  of  the  literary 
oontentA  of  Chapelain'M  letters,  and 
did  other  things.  But  the  Germuu 
seem  to  have  been  particuUrly  At- 
tracted by  a  L€Urc  »ur  In  Po^tet  ^ 
ont  ehantd  la  VoLupU^  which  he  wrote,  1 
think,  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
ChAulieUt  but  which  I  have  only  read 
in  Ocrman.  It  may  have  had,  fur  them, 
the  attraetloQ  of  elegant  naughtiuese  ; 
but  it  ha«  in  reality  very  little  either  of 
the  adjecUve  or  of  the  noun. 
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German    mind   wanted ;    and    it 
and   certainly   not   without    good 


metaphor)  were  what  the 
received  them  in  plenty, 
result. 

There  are  some  very  good  authorities  ^  who  do  not  see  much 
difference  between  Gottsched  and  his  adversaries  of  the  Swiss 
doMioMm  school,  Bodmer  and  Breitinger.  I  am  not  able  to  agree 
oi^p  with  them.  That  there  are  characteristics  in  com- 
tktjirk:  iDon  nobody  can  deny, — that  Gottsched  is  of  the 
OoUiehed.  evening  and  Bodmer  and  Breitinger  of  the  morniog 
of  the  same  day  on  the  older  arrangement,  I  do  most  sincerely 
think.  And  "  the  German  Johnson '' — so  echt'deutsch  and  so 
little  Johnsonian — is  much  too  characteristic  and  agreeable  a 
figure  not  to  have  some  substantive  place  here.  It  is  interest- 
ing no  doubt— and  it  would  give  an  excellent  subject  for  one  of 
the  many  notrto-be-written  excxtrs^m  of  this  history — that  he.  the 
analogue,  to  some  extent,  in  Germany,  of  Johnson  himself  in  Eng- 
land and  of  La  Harpe  in  France,  comes  far  earlier  than  these 
representatives  of  the  neo-classicism  which  "  makes  an  end  "  in 
countries  far  more  accomplished  in  literature.  But  this  is 
natural  The  seventeenth  century  in  Germany  had  but  been 
onelong  fallow,  producing  nothinrj  but  not  nnfasciBating  weeds, 
like  Lohenstein  and  Hoffmanswaldau,  or  wildings  like  Grim- 
melshausen.  But^  as  in  other  cases  of  fallow,  the  rains  of 
heaven  had  descended,  and  the  winds  had  blown,  and  the 
worms  had  done  their  work  of  breaking  up,  and  the  soil,  if 
technically  **  foul,"  was  also  fertile.  Its  production  was  neces- 
sarily mixed;  but  it  was  at  any  rate  not  subject  to  the 
desperate  hook  of  the  preceptist  weeder,  or  to  the  traditional 
courses  of  the  orthodox  agriculturist.  The  German  man  of 
letters  of  1700-1750  had  the  **¥"  before  him  as  few  men  of 
letters  have  had. 

Gottsched  took  the  classical  branch  of  the  letter  unflinch- 
ingly, and  quarrelled  with  others,  like  a  good  party  man,  as  he 
realised  that  they  were   taking   the  Romantic,     His   Vermch 


'  E^g.^  my  friend  Profeaior  Elton,  in 
hia  AuguiUtn  Agc$  (Edinburgh,  1899), 
pi  348.  It  b,  I  trust,  not  innmora], 
I  am  uure  it  ii  not  iUiberalj  to  edit  a 


book  without  abaolutelj  indorsing  aU 
iti^  opiDionfi,  or  iiiaiating  tb&t  all  thwe 
opinions  sbaU  be  one'a  own* 
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einer  CriMsehen  Dichikunst^   is   frontispieced  with  a  strikiDg 
-^  picture  of  Apollo,  and  the  Muses,  and  Pegasus  look- 

eiDerCritit-  iDg  benignly  at  Bellerophon  (?),  whom  he  is  just 
dien  Dicht-  pitching  ofl',  and  Mercury,  probably  flying,  but  in  ap- 
pearance rather  tumbling,  down  the  Holy  Hill,  with 
a  copy  of  Horace  in  his  hand,  and  a  group  of  critics  and  poets 
and  personified  Kinds  of  poetry  waiting  to  receive  it  in  ecstatic 
attitudes  at  the  bottom.  It  has  three  separate  dedication-pages, 
in  the  largest  print,  to  three  fair  ladies  of  the  same  family, — 
the  liigh-l)orn  Countess  and  Lady,  Lady  Ernestine  Wilhelmine, 
widowed  Baroness  von  Plotho,  born  E4eichsgrafinn  von  Man- 
teufel,  "  my  especially  gracious  Countess  and  Lady  **  \  the  high- 
born Countess  Johanna  Henrietta  Constantia,  born  the  same, 
**  my  especially  gracious  Countess '' ;  and  my  ditto  the  high-born 
Countess  l^uisa  Marianne,  born  the  same, — not  to  mention  a 
beautiful  Ode,  several  Prefaces^  an  Introduction,  and  the  full 
text,  with  translation  in  German  Alexandrines^  of  the  Ar* 
Poeiica  itself.  If  writer  and  reader  do  not  fee!  themselves  sofa 
under  the  convoy  of  all  these  charming  spells  and  periapts,  it  is 
surely  a  pity. 

It  would,  however,  be  moat  uncritical,  and  entirely  unjust  to 
Gottsched,  to  assert  or  insinuate  that  his  apparatus  is  mere 
matter  of  parade.  On  the  contrary,  the  preface  to 
'  the  second  edition  first  enumerates  as  "  the  greatest 
connoisseurs  and  masters  of  Poetic,"  Aristotle,  Horace,  Lon* 
ginus,  Scaliger,  Boileau,  Bossu,  Dacier,  Perrault,  Bouhours, 
Fenelon,  Saint  -  Evremond,  Fontenelle,  La  Motte,  Corneille» 
Racine,  Callit^res,  Fureti^re,  Shaftesbury,  Addison,  Steele, 
Castelvetro,  Muralt,  and  Voltaire.  For  all  of  whom^  except 
where  (like  Bt^at  de  Muralt,  for  instance)  they  have  been  re- 
served for  reasons,^  reference  may  be  made  to  other  pages  of 


*  My  copy  it  the  third  edition,  Leip- 
•tc,  1742.  The  fiftt  ia,  I  think,  of 
1780. 

'  Cftlli^res,  &  diplomAtiit  uid  kcMr 
detnlci»D,  who  wrote  %  go^^d  de^  <m 
TATioiu  «ubjecti,  ID  bin  Jater  year*,  hJU 
been  referred  to  uuder  Swift  (p*  450). 
For   more   oti  him  and  hit  Ifistoirt 


Rigmult,  op.  c«e.»  pp.  213-217.  Ae  to 
FuretJire,  the  igreeeble  author  of  the 
Roman  BtmrfftioU  eeemed  to  mo  to  lit 
too  far  outflide  any  pomiiblis  timite  here, 
though,  of  oourte,  Uusre  ure  critioAl 
touchee  in  hi«  work.  Some  might  evtn 
reckon^  ee  an  is  «r  eioeei- 
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the  present  History,  It  afterwards  Bpeciallj  alleges,  as  addi- 
tional authorities,  Riccoboni's  history  of  the  Italian  Stage,  an 
anonymous  Paragonc  della  Poesia  Tragica  d*  Italia  con  quella  de 
Francia  wliicli  I  have  not  seen,  Rapin,  Brumoj  [spelt  Brumots], 
H^delin,  Esmond  de  Saint-Mard,  an  English  anmiymiis^  on  Tht 
Taste  of  the  Toum,  Ramsay,  Pope,  Casaubon»  Heinsius,  Vosa» 
Eappolt,  and  Sebastian  Eegulus  his  Imitations  of  the  First 
Book  of  the  ^neis  (which  last  I  have  not  read  and  do  not 
think  I  intend  to  read).  In  the  Preface  to  the  Third  Edition 
his  quarrel  with  the  Swiss  school  breaks  out*  We  shall  see  in 
future,  I  trust,  wliat  this  school  taught;  it  is  here  of  chief,  if 
not  of  only,  import  to  know  what,  according  to  Gottschcd,  the 
"  Zurichers"  (Le.,  those  about  Bodmer)  did  not  teach  and  he  did. 
"While  I/'  he  says  in  mingled  pride  and  indignation,  ** after 
treating  of  poetry  in  general,  have  dealt  with  all  its  Kinds,  and 
given  its  own  rules  to  each,  so  that  beginners  may  turn  them 
out  impeccably,  the  Ziirich  poetic  has  nothing  of  the  sort/' 
"  Man  would,"  adds  Goltsched  incredulously  and  detesting, 
**  thereout  neither  an  Ode  nor  a  Cantata,  neither  an  Eclogue 
nor  an  Elegy,  neither  a  Verse  Epistle  nor  a  Satire,  neither  an 
Epigram  nor  a  Song  of  Praise,  neither  an  Epic  nor  a  Tragedy, 
neither  a  Comedy  nor  au  Opera  to  make  learn  ! "  - 

The  Slurk*and-Pott  objurgation  which  follows  concerns  us 
little.  But  the  passage  just  quoted  has  real  weight.  For  it 
shows  how,  to  the  absolute  and  half-incredulous  horror  of  one 
party,  and  probably  by  the  not  entirely  conscious  or  intentional 
purpose  of   the  other,  the  battle  of  Etile- poetic  against  Ap- 

ive  testimony  to  the  riae  of  the  noTel, 
tli^  curioiu  picture  of  the  girl  Javotte 
—pretty  but  intiocent  to  the  verge  of 
idiocy  —  turned  into  ftn  ftocompliahed 
Atid  mtelligent  youDg  l*dy  by  the  mere 
reading  of  the  Astrt'e.  Fureti^re  even 
defends  thia  repreeeutatioD  by  Benouii 
argumeot  {Homan  BourgroU^  L  171  »q., 
ed,  Jannet,  2  vols.,  Paiii?,  1S78). 

1  Thia  was  Jamea  Ralph —the  "  Ralph 
tfO  Cynthia  howls*'  of  Pope,  It  ap* 
peared  in  1731,  and  deala  with  pubhc 
amuaemeutB^  from  Uie  theatre  (which 
it  defends  from  Prynne  and  Collier)  to 


cock-fighting,  auctiooa,  and  '*Healey*« 
oratory. "  1 1  ia  rather  amusing,  and  by 
no  meansj  aa  Mr  Pope  call*  it*  author, 
**  wholly  illiterate." 

'  It  is  notable  that,  alnoe  the  bo* 
giDDing  of  the  twentieth  century,  eritioa 
of  the  yuungeat  school  have  been  found 
Gotiachediaing  in  thia  Beu»e«  and  pro* 
po&ing  to  judge  the  worth  or  worth- 
leaane^  of  criticism  on  aimilar  cookery- 
book  lines.  I  have  aeen  an  excellent 
critic  rebuked  by  a  reviewer  for  not 
'*ahawiug  how  to  do  aomethiDg" — as 
if  he  were  a  dAndng-maater. 


GOTTSCHEP. 
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preciation-poetic  had  begun.  To  Gottsched  the  Art,  or  Science, 
or  what-not,  of  Poetry  is  a  hnge  schedule,  which  may  be  quite 
emptied  of  actual  contents  and  yet  retain  its  pre-established 
compartments  and  the  rules  for  filling  them ;  to  his  adversaries 
Poetry  itself  is  a  library,  a  treasury,  a  new  world  full  of  things 
and  persons  that  cause,  or  do  not  cause,  the  poetic  pleasure. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  analyse  this  not  quite  ''the  poor 
last"  of  Classical  Poetics.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
Specimen  Gottsched  has  his  first  or  general  and  his  second 
*'***»*^'  or  particular  book,  the  first  dealing  with  the  origin 
and  growth  of  poetry,  the  character  and  taste  of  a  poet,  the 
species  of  poetic  imitation,  the  Wonderful  in  poetry,  the  Admir- 
able in  poetry,  and  the  like,  the  second  with  the  usual  Kinds  in 
regular  order.  His  occasional  utterances  are,  at  this  stage  of 
the  history,  of  far  greater  importance.  We  find  (p,  86)  the 
sonnet  classed  with  madrigals,  rondeaux,  and  other  **  little  things 
which  are  worth  little."  The  old  German  ffeldejigeduhten  are 
(p.  88),  if  not  so  good  as  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Voltaire,  yet  not  so 
bad  as  Marino,  Ariosto,  Chapelain,  Saint-Amand^  and  Milton*^ 
Later  (p.  109),  "Among  Englishmen,  who  are  specially  inclined 
to  excessive  fantasy^  Milton  in  his  Faradise  Lost  has  exhibited 
everything  that  man  can  possibly  do  in  this  kind  of  schwdrmerei." 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  detested  Ziirichers  were  special 
admirers  of  Milton ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  Gott- 
sched of  being  unduly  biassed  by  this,  either  here  or  in  the 
longer  examination  which  he  gives  to  Milton's  sins  afterwards. 
He  is  almost  as  severe  on  Ariosto  (p.  209),  arguing  with  unrutfied 
gravity  that  the  discoveries  of  Astolfo  (which  he  sums  up  as 
solemnly  as  a  judge)  are  not  probable,  and  finishing  with  the 
sad  observation  that  the  Italian's  fantasies  are  really  more  like^ 
a  sick  man's  dream  than  Like  the  reasonable  inventions  of  a  ' 
poet,  -— 

The  good  Gottsclied,  in  fact,  is  an  apostle  not  so  much  even 
of  classicism  as  of  that  hopeless  prosaism  to  which  classicism 


*  Gottsched.  Uke  a  true  Klatrikcr,  writers,"  h«  saya  (at  p.  107),  "  know 

diilikea  and  dtatruate  romftuce,  iincleot  am  Utile  of  the  rules  of  poetic  iijiit»tUNi 

M  weU  M  modeni,  pttmt  a«  well  «■  m  o£  true  morality." 
vene,  in  «Dd  lor  itaelf.     ^'Romitioe 
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lent  itself  but  too  easily^  Even  Voltaire  is  not  sufficiently  wahr- 
sckeirdich  for  him;  and  he  asks  (pp.  183.  215)  in  agitated  tones 
whether  Herr  Voltaire,  who  has  elsewhere  such  sound  ideas  on 
the  Highest  of  Beings,  has  not  made  a  mistake  in  the  magic 
scenes  of  the  ffenriade  f  He  is,  however,  no  friend  to  prosaic 
diction,  and  stoutly  defends  what  he  calls  (p.  263)  '*  good  florid  ex- 
pression/'-  giving  some  better  examples,  from  poets  like  Amthor 
and  Flemming,  than  those  who  regard  the  German  seventeenth 
century  as  a  mere  desert  might  expect  So  long  as  he  can  get 
these  flights  under  the  recognised  Figures,  and  so  long  as  they 
do  not  outstep  "  the  rules  of  prudence  "  (273).  aU  is  well  But 
^the  outstepping,  as  may  be  guessed,  is  not  very  far  off.  He 
finds  it.  under  the  guidance  of  Bouhours,  in  Malherbe  of  all 
remarkable  places,  and  naturally  much  more  in  Hofifmanswaldau 
and  Lohenstein,  as  well  as  in  Ariosto  and  Marino  and  Gracian, 
— being  as  severe  on  galimatias  and  "  Ph(5bus  "  as  he  had  pre- 
viously (and  quite  justly)  been  against  that  medley  of  German- 
French  which  Opitz  had  long  before  condemned.  There  is,  in 
fact,  a  good  deal  of  sense  as  well  as  of  minuteness  in  Gottached^s 
particular  rules,  both  as  to  poetry  in  general  and  as  to  the 
Kinds,  In  dealing  with  these  last  he  gives  very  extensive 
examples,  and  since  these  are  taken  from  a  division  of  poetry 
not  much  in  most  readers'  way,  they  are  distinctly  interesting. 
But  we  must  not  follow  him  into  these  details  ;  nor  is  it  at 
all  necessary  to  do  so.  The  neo-classic  critic  has  at  least  the 
virtue  of  adhering  to  his  own  rules,  and  observing  his  own  type, 
with  Horatian  strictness.  There  is  little  danger  of  finding  in 
him  a  politic  Achilles,  a  prudent  youth,  or  an  old  man  who  is 
good-humoured  and  does  not  praise  the  past.  Gottsched  says 
of  Epic  and  Eomance,  of  Comedy  and  Tragedy,  exactly  what  we 
should  expect  him  to  say,  if  not  exactly  what  we  may  think  he 
ought  to  have  said.  He  cannot  understand  how  Tasso  could 
hope  to  "  unite  this  Gothic  taste  of  chivalrous  books  "  (p.  682) 
with  the  Greek  rules  of  Heroic  poetry  ;  and  he  makes  so  bold 


I 


'  Thus  we  are  to  divide  the  Wonder- 
ful in  Poetry  (p.  171)  ioto  three  part« 
— Hke  omnii  GoRta !  Oner  may  liesit&te 
whether  to  emend  **  three  thou*aucr' 


or  "  three  million/' 

-'  He    quotes    a    pasaage  which  hb 
calls  cin  Muiter  dea  gutcn  verblUff^m^ 
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t  almost  to  rebuke  the  great  Voltaire  for  according  the  name 
of  Heroic  poem  to  the  L\isiad  and  the  Araucana,  But  there  is 
a  characteristic  note  in  the  words,  "It  is  time  to  leave  the  his- 
toric-critic part  and  come  to  the  dogmatic,"  which,  it  seems,  we 
shall  find — all  of  it — in  Aristotle,  Dacier,  and  Le  Bossu.  It  is, 
in  a  different  relation  ^  like  Balzac's  passoiis  aux  choses  tidies — 
**  Never  mind  the  Poems :  come  to  the  Eules  t " 

Gellert,  a  pupil  of  Gofctsched,  at  any  rate  lor  a  time,  and  a 
pretty  poet  in  his  own  way,  hetrays  that  tendency  to  com- 
Odkrt:  promise,  if  not  actually  to  capitulate,  which  we  have 
h€  iTantatU.  ge^n  in  parts  of  French  Classicism.  His  principal 
critical  tractate  ^  carries  a  confession  in  its  very  title,  *'  How 
far  the  Use  of  the  Eules  extends  in  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,"  and 
the  confession  is  emphasised  in  the  text.  It  comes  to  this — 
that  the  Kules  are  useful,  but  only  generally  so,  and  with  a 
**  thus  far  and  no  further."  It  is  evident  that,  when  this  point 
is  reached(the  Oppression  of  Gwenhidwy  is  on  the  eve  of  de- 
scending upon  the  land  of  Gwaelod,  the  dykes  are  bursting, 
and  the  sea  is  flowing  in,^  We  saw  just  now  Gottsched's  in- 
dignant  horror  at  the  idea  of  writing  upon  poetry  without 
giving  rules  to  anybody  how  he  shall  do  anything.  He  must 
have  been  more  horrified  still,  because  there  is  an  element  of 
treacherous  surrender  instead  of  bold  defiance  in  it,  at  this  other 
view  of  the  rules  as  not  bad  things  in  their  way — to  be  followed 
when  it  is  convenient  and  when  you  please,  and  broken  or 
left  behind  when  it  ia  convenient,  or  when  you  please  again. 
In  fact,  any  such  admission  at  once  reduces  the  whole  Neo- 
classic  system  to  an  absurdity.  A  law  which  may  be  obeyed 
or  not  exactly  as  people  choose — a  sealed  pattern  which  is  fol- 
lowed or  not  at  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  taOor  or  other  crafts- 
man— you  surely  cannot  too  soon  repeal  the  first  and  throw  the 
second  into  the  dustbin.  And  this  was,  as  we  shall  see,  what 
Germany  very  speedily  did. 


1  Id  the  Tib  vol.  (pp.  117454)  of  hi« 
Wwkt,  10  vol*,,  Berne,  1774-75. 


^  See  The  Muf^tMna  qf  Elphin, 
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INTEECHAPTER  \1. 

§  h   THK   NBMESia   OF   COHREOTKEfiS. 

§  11.    THS   BALAKOE-BHSBT   OF   NKO-CLASSIO   CElTlCiaif, 


In  the  present  Interchapter,  as  in  that  at  the  close  of  the  former 
volume,  it  seems  desirable  to  make  the  summary  twofold :  ia 
the  first  place,  with  reference  to  the  Book  which  the  chapter 
immediately  follows,  so  as  to  provide  a  correspoading  view  to 
that  given  by  the  Interchapters  of  the  two  earlier  Buoks  in  the 
volume  itself;  in  the  second,  surveying  the  State  of  Criticism — 
with  a  look  before  and  after — at  the  period  which  we  have 
reached.  This  survey  is  here  of  even  more  importance  than  it 
was  on  the  former  occasion  because  of  the  greater — in  fact  the 
almost  absolute — homogeneity  of  the  subject  But  i  t  comes  second 
in  order,  and  for  the  moment  we  must  busy  ourselves  only 
with  that  portion  or  side  of  Eighteenth- Century  Criticism  itself 
which  has  been  considered  in  the  last  three  chapters. 

In  one  way  Eighteenth-Century  criticism  has  a  very  notable 
advantage  over  Seventeenth  and  Sixteenth.  In  the  earliest  of 
tlie  three,  as  we  saw,  criticism  exists  almost  without  a  critic. 
Its  authorities  are  either  men  of  something  less  (to  speak  kindly) 
than  the  first  rank  as  men  of  letters,  or  else  they  devote  only  a 
slight  and  passing  attention  to  the  subject*  In  the  Seventeenth 
this  is  not  quite  so,  for  Dry  den  is  a  host  in  himself,  and  Boileau, 
to  name  nobody  else,  is  no  common  man  of  letters. 

But  in  the  Eighteenth  the  case  is  far  more  altered.  English 
and  French,  the  two  leading  literatures  of  Europe,  are  copiously 
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and  intensely  critical,  if  not  entirely  according  to  knowledge. 

Addison,  Johnson,  Pope»  Voltaire,  are  all  dictators  of  literature, 
whose  fame  and  authority,  in  the  case  at  least  of  the  two  last, 
go  far  beyond  their  own  country — and  they  are  all  critics.  In 
another  country,  though  in  a  division,  for  reasons,  not  yet 
noticed.  Goethe,  who,  if  any  one,  is  the  representative  man  of 
letters  in  his  own  nation,  is  a  critic^  The  second  class  of  names — 
mentioned  or  to  be  mentioned — Vico,  Shaftesbury,  Lessing,  Gray, 
Buffon,  Diderot,  and  others,  approaches  very  nearly,  if  it  does  not 
sometimes  reach,  the  tirst  rank.  Moreover,  criticism  has  enor- 
mously multiplied  its  appearances  and  opportunities  of  appear- 
ance :  it  has,  in  a  manner,  become  popular.  The  critical  Review 
— the  periodical  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible,  and  becomes 
easy,  to  give  critical  account  of  the  literature,  not  merely  of  the 
past  but  of  the  present — becomes  common.  The  critic  as  such 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  mere  pedant ;  he  at  least  attempts  to 
take  his  place  as  a  literary  man  of  the  world.  If  Italy  and 
Spain  fail — even  allowing  for  the  remarkable  Italian  critical 
group  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  —  to  justify  their  old 
reputation,  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  that  career  of 
critical  hard  labour  to  which  she  has  apparently  sentenced 
herself  in  perpetuity,  and  relieves  it  with  more  excursions  into 
the  fairer  letters  than  of  late.  The  French,  though  subject  more 
severely  than  men  of  any  other  country  to  the  idols  of  the  time, 
continue  to  justify  themselves  both  in  the  lighter  and  the  severer 
critical  work. 

But  the  contribution  of  England  is  the  most  interesting  of 
all.  Our  position  at  the  time  may  be  compared,  with  some 
advantage  and  no  danger  of  straining,  to  that  of  Spain  at  a 
somewhat  earlier  period  (see  pp.  338-350).  We  do  not  indeed 
find,  in  any  English  critic  after  Dryden,  formal  expressions  of 
such  weight  and  pregnancy  in  the  Romantic  direction  as  those 
which  the  sharp-sigh tedness  and  patience  of  Senor  Men^ndez  y 
Pelayo  have  extracted  from  the  Spanish  Preceptists.  But  the 
general  tendency  is  even  more  comprehensive,  if  not  yet 
catholic.  In  consequence,  very  mainly,  of  Dryden's  own 
magniScent  championship  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  it  was, 
by  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  felt  in  England  that 
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these  two  at  any  rate  had  to  be  reckoned  with ;  while  Chaiic^^r 
also  had  the  same  powerful  recommendation,  and  Spenser  had 
never  lost  the  affection  of  the  fit,  though  for  a  time  they  might 
be  few.  With  these  four  to  be  somehow  or  other^ — by  hook  or 
by  crook — taken  into  consideration ,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
worst  harm  to  be  done ;  and  the  pecuHarities  of  English  char- 
acter, combined  with  the  more  vigorous  condition  of  English 
creative  literature,  made  the  compromise  work  far  better  than 
that  which  had  been  in  a  manner  entertained  in  Spain  on  the 
subject  of  Lope  and  Calderon.  It  might  have  been  dangerous 
if  Johnson  had  written  the  Lives  at  the  age  which  was  Pope's 
when  he  wrote  the  Essay  on  Critieisni ;  but  thib  danger  also  the 
Fortune  of  England — kindest  of  Gtjddesses,  and  most  abused  in 
her  kindness,  yet  justitied  of  Fate  3 — averted. 

We  shall,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  able  to  show  in  the  next 
volume  how  these  conditions  of  Classicism  in  the  several 
countries  affected  the  rise  or  resurrection  of  Romanticism. 
For  the  present  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  way  in 
which  they  af!ected  Classicism  itself. 

For  the  purpose  we  need  not  repeat,  or  even  recapitulate, 
what  has  been  said  of  its  fortunes  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
save  to  say  that  in  the  first-named  country  it  only  appeared  to 
disappear,  while  in  the  other  two  it  suffered  increasing  decrepi- 
tude. England  and  France  are  much  more  important  and 
interesting  subjects  of  consideration  and  comparison. 

In  both,  as  we  saw,  Neo-classicism  is  undoubtedly  the  ac- 
cepted orthodoxy  of  the  time.  If  that  draft  confession  of  Faith, 
which  has  been  sketched  in  a  former  page,  had  been  laid  before 
an  assembly  of  the  leading  men  of  letters  in  both  countries, 
many  might  have  taken  exception  to  its  actual  form ;  but  as  for 
its  spirit^  there  is  hardly  a  Frenchman  who  would  have  refused 
to  accept  it,  while  not  many  Englishmen  would  have  done  sa 
At  the  same  time — until,  towards  the  later  years  of  the  century, 
the  "  alarums  and  excursions  "  of  the  Romantic  rising  recalled 
the  orthodox  to  strictness — a  more  searching  examination  would 
have  revealed  serious  defections  and  latitudinarianisms.  Pope 
was  perhaps  the  moat  orthodox  neo-classic,  in  criticism  as  in 
creation,  of  the  greater  men  of  letters  of  the  time ;  but  Pope 
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waa  foud  of  Spenser.  Addison  had  never  thoroughly  cleared  his 
mind  up  about  criticism ;  but  many  things  in  him  point  the 
Romantic  way,  and  we  know  that  some  of  the  more  orthodox 
thought  hira  weak  and  doubtful.  Voltaire,  at  one  time,  had 
considerable  leanings  towards  both  Shakespeare  and  Milton ;  and 
we  have  seen  how  Johnson,  though  he  resisted  and  recovered 
himself,  was  at  least  once  within  appreciable  distance  of  that 
precipice  of  "judging  by  the  event/'  over  which,  when  a  Classic 
once  lets  himself  slip,  he  falls  for  ever  and  for  ever  through  the 
Bomandc  void. 

Of  lesser  men  we  need  not  speak  much  —  reference  to 
what  has  been  said  above  of  the  escapades  of  Fonte- 
ueile  and  Marmontel,  of  Steele  and  Kames,  is  suflBcient. 
But  all  these  things  were  as  the  liberalities  of  a  securely 
established  orthodoxy,  estated  and  endowed,  dreading  no  dis- 
tnrbance.  and  able  to  be  generous  to  others — even  to  indulge 
itself  a  little  in  licence  and  peccadillo.  Everywhere  but 
in  England  the  vast  majority  of  men,  and  even  in  England 
all  but  a  very  small  minonty,  had  no  doubt  about  the  general 
principles  of  the  Neo- classic  Creed.  They  still  Judged  by 
Rules  and  Kinds;  they  still  had  the  notion  that  you  must 
generalise,  always  generalise ;  they  still  believed  that,  in  some 
way  or  other.  Homer  and  Virgil  —  especially  Virgil  —  had 
exhausted  the  secrets  of  Epic,  and  almost  of  poetry  ;  and,  above 
all,  they  were  entirely  unprepared  to  extend  patient  and  un- 
biassed judgment  to  something  acknowledged,  and  acknowledg- 
ing itself,  to  be  new.  On  the  contrary,  they  must  still  be  via* 
dicatiug  even  things  which  they  liked,  but  which  appeared  to 
them  to  be  novel,  on  the  score  of  their  being  so  very  like  the 
old — as  we  saw  in  the  case  of  Blair  and  Ossian, 

The  Nemesis  of  this  their  Correctness,  as  far  as  creation  is 
concerned,  in  prose  to  some  extent,  but  still  more  in  verse,  has 
been  descnbed  over  and  over  again  by  a  thousand  critics  and 
literary  historians.  The  highest  and  most  poetical  poetry  they 
could  not  write  at  all — except  when  they  had,  like  Collins,  and 
Smart,  and  Blake,  a  little  not  merely  of  furor  poeticus,  but  of 
actual  insanity  in  their  constitution,  or  when  they  violated  their 
own  rules  by  tmnsgressing  into  pure   nature*poetry  or  into 
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luteose  realism  of  anthropology.  In  their  own  chosen  way  they 
could  at  best  achieve  the  really  poetical  rhetoric*  but  at  the  same 
tinie  strictly  rhetorical  poetry,  of  Pope,  and,  in  a  lower  range,  of 
AkeDside.*  For  prose  they  had  tire  hick  to  discover,  in  the  Novel, 
a  Kind  which,  never  liaviog  been  to  any  great  extent  practised 
before,  was  a  Kind  practically  without  rules,  and  so  could  make 
or  neglect  its  rnles  for  itself.  In  another,  not  quite  so  new, 
their  performance  gave  striking  instance  of  their  limitations. 
The  Periodical  Essay  was  a  thing  of  almost  infinite  possibilities : 
but  because  it  had  happened  at  first  to  be  written  in  a  certain 
form  by  persons  of  genius,  they  turned  practice  into  Kind  and 
Kule  once  more,  and  for  nearly  the  whole  century — ^not  merely 
in  England — ^went  on  imitating  the  SpectcUor, 

In  Criticism  itself  the  efTectfl  were  not  wholly  difterent.  though 
of  course  to  some  extent  apparently  dissimilar.  We  have  seen 
how,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  neces- 
sary and  ineluctable  set  of  the  critical  current  towards  full 
and  free  ** judging  of  authors"  seems  to  have  been  resisted  by  a 
sort  of  unconscious  recalcitrance  on  the  part  of  critics ;  yet  how 
they  are  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  it,  and,  in  Dryden's  case  at 
any  rate,  achieve  admirable  results.  By  the  eighteenth,  in  all 
countries^  the  tendency  becomes  irresistible.  The  interest  in 
literature,  the  bent  and  occupations  of  men  of  letters  great  and 
small,  the  new  institution  of  periodicals  —  all  combine  to 
strengthen  it :  and  every  kind  of  critical  estimate,  from  the 
elaborate  literary  history  to  the  brief  review,  begins  to  be 
written,  and  is  written,  ever  more  copiously. 

This  was  what  criticism  wanted ;  and  it  could  not  but  do 
good.  Yet  the  results  illustrated,  as  mere  abstract  treatises  never 
could  have  done,  the  deficiencies  of  the  common  critical  theory. 
The  writers  save  themselves,  as  a  rule,  from  the  worst  mistakes 
by  simply  ignoring  tliat  of  which  they  are  ignorant  But  in 
regard  to  the  things  with  which  they  do  deal  the  inadequacy 
and  the  hamper  of  their  theory  are  sufficiently  apparent. 

Of  course  the  deficiencies  of  Eighteenth-century  criticism  are 
to  be  easily  matched  with  other,  and  sometimes  opposite,  de- 


^  I  uke  these  csAUiplfi  mL\  from  EoglUb  merely  to  ftVifld  f^oofiisitm. 
in  French  w  even  clesrer. 


Th«i 
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ficiencies  in  other  tiTnes.  It  takes  considerably  more  pains  to 
get  at  something  like  a  real  appreciation  of  its  subject,  some- 
thing more  than  a  bare  reference  to  schedule,  than  had  been  the 
case,  either  in  ancient  times  or  in  the  two  centuriea  imme- 
diately preceding.  It  is  very  much  better  furnished  with  a 
critical  theor>^  (whether  good  or  bad  does  not  at  the  moment 
matter)  than  has  usually  been  the  case  with  Criticism  from 
the  early  years  of  the  nioet^enth  century  to  the  early  years  of 
the  twentieth.  It  is  not  even  intentionally  ignorant — its  ignor- 
ance only  proceeds  from  a  mistaken  estimate  of  things  as  worth 
or  not  worth  knowing ;  and  there  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  it 
the  bland  assumption  that  "  I  like  this/*  or  perhaps  rather,  "  I 
choose  to  say  I  like  this,"  will  settle  everything,  which  has  been 
not  entirely  unknown  later.  But  it  combines,  in  a  fashion 
already  perhaps  sufficiently  illustrated,  the  awkwardness  of 
dogmatism  and  of  compromise;  and  it  is  perhaps  more  ex- 
posed to  those  two  terrible  questions,  **  Why  ? "  and  "  Why 
Not  ? "  which  are  the  Monkir  and  Nakir  of  all  critics  and  all 
criticism,  than  the  criticism  of  any  other  period.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  a  critic  such  as  Dennis  could  give  any  reasons  for 
admiring  Shakespeare  at  all,  save  ethical  ones ;  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  a  persistent  Te  sequar  with  the  *'  Why  Not  ?  '*  will 
dispose  of  almost  all  the  stock  eighteenth-century  objections 
both  to  Shakespeare  and  to  all  other  suspected  persons.  In  a 
certain  way  La  Harpe  had  the  advantage  of  all  his  predecessors, 
for  he  was  at  least  consistent. 

The  theory  not  merely  of  the  aut hades  kallos,  the  **  head- 
strong beauty/'  but  of  the  "monstrous  beauty*' — the  beauty 
which  is  beautiful  but  has  no  business  to  be  so,  the  miracle- 
working  power  which  does  work  miracles^  but  is  to  be  forbidden 
as  mcigia  nigra-,  because  it  does  not  work  them  according  to  the 
rules — may  seem  itself  so  monstrous  as  to  be  a  patent  rednetia 
ad  abmirdum.  In  fact  it  acted  as  such.  Yet  the  logic  of  it  is 
undeniable.  It  had  all  along  been  the  unspoken  word,  but  the 
word  that  ought  to  have  been  spoken,  and  had  to  be  spoken 
some  day.  Nor  need  we  grudge  the  admission  that  it  was  in  a 
certain  sense  better  than  the  practice  (which  had  been  often 
resorted  to  before,  and  which  has  not  seldom  been  resorted  to 
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since)  of  absolutely  denying  the  beauty  altogether,  with  the 
possible  result  of  being,  after  a  time,  honestly  imable  to 
see  it 

A  certain  nuniV^er  of  points,  atfecting  the  criticism  and  the 
taste  of  the  Eif^lxteenth  century  in  particular,  remains  to  be 
noticed  briefly  before  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  Neo- 
classic  Dispensation  generally. 

In  the  first  place,  both  could  not  fail  to  be  influenced  most 
powerfully  by  the  constant  growth  of  literature  in  volume  ;  by 
the  appearance,  almost  for  the  first  time  in  large  numbers,  of 
the  man  of  letters  by  profession ;  and,  lastly,  by  certain  changes 
in  general  education,  and  so  in  the  quality  of  writers  and  readers. 
To  say  that  the  general  reader  first  made  his  appearance  about 
1660,  in  what  were  to  be  thenceforward  the  two  great  literary 
countries  of  Europe,  would  be  an  exaggeration,  but  only  an 
exaggeration,  of  the  truth.  He  certainly  increased  and  multi- 
plied in  both  thenceforward ;  and,  by  an  inevitable  consequence, 
at  once  created  the  vocation  of  the  writer  and  determined  the 
cast  and  quality  of  the  things  written.  Matters  like  the  con- 
tinued engouemeiit  of  the  French  court  and  French  society  for 
literature,  and  the  alternate  exaltation  and  depression,  the  Secre- 
taryships of  State  and  the  Grub  Street  kennels,  for  it  in  England, 
only  concern  us  indirectly;  but  they  do  concern  us.  Prosperity 
and  patronage  enticed  the  literary  man  to  work ;  poverty  and 
contempt  drove  him  to  it,  if  only  to  hack-work.  Influences 
came,  too,  from  the  subdivision  of  Kinda,  the  specialisation 
.  of  study  required,  the  reduction  of  mere  erudition  among  those 
who  were  not  specialists,  I  should  suppose  that,  taking  the 
average  reading  of  those  who  had  any  reading  at  all,  the  late 
sixteenth  century,  with  a  great  part  of  the  seventeenth,  was 
the  most  erudite  time  in  the  known  history  of  the  world.  The 
level  of  general  erudition  has  been  constantly  declining  since, 
though  with  some  fluctuations ;  and  it  was  at  a  specially  low 
level  during  the  later  eighteenth  century.  Although  it  is  an 
auxiliary  on  whose  aid  Romantic  criticism  —  or  rather  that 
catholic  criticism  which  is  neither  Classic  nor  Bomantic  exclus* 
ively,  but  both  and  more  than  both — can  by  no  means  pride 
herself,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  increasing  neglect  of  the 
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classics  did  help  to  discredit  the  criticism  which  chiefly  appealed 
to  them  ;  while  the  constantly  growing  attention  to  certain  kinds 
of  physical  science  could  not  but  tell  upon  the  purely  literary 
estimate.  The  historical  studies  which  were  so  great  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  later  century  could  not,  again,  but  be  powerful 
unsettlers  of  the  fixed  point  of  view ;  the  ever-growing  popu- 
larity ol  the  novel  was  constantly  lifting  into  greater  prominence 
a  kind  of  which  the  ancients  had  practically  taken  no  notice  at  all ; 
the  equally  constant  development  of  the  newspaper  was  always 
adding  writers^  who  knew  little  of  ancient  rules,  on  subjects  of 
which  the  ancients  had  never  thought.  Even  without  the 
special  literary  influences  which  we  may  hope  to  consider  in  the 
next  Book,  the  general  trend  of  liabit  and  event  made  for  a 
change  in  criticism ;  and  such  a  change  was  imperatively  called 
for,  at  once  by  that  rcdmiio  ad  abmirdum  of  neo-classic  strio 
tures,  and  by  that  illogical  tolerance  of  certain  great  writers  < 
the  past,  to  which  we  have  given  the  joint  name  and  status  < 
its  Nemesis.^ 


IL 


We  now  have  before  us  the  more  important,  but  also 
more  difficult,  task  of  summing  up  the  achievements  and 
shortcomings  of  the  whole  period  covered  by  this  volume — ^the 
only  period,  be  it  remembered,  in  which  Criticism  was  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  commonly  accepted,  if  not  very 
commonly  understood,  orthodoxy.  This  of  itself  is  an  ad-^j 
vantage^  which,  though  it  has  not  recently  counted  for  very 
much,  will  never  be  overlooked  by  true  critics.  Even  if  we 
drop  the  tpiod  semper,  the  (juod  nhviu€i  quod  ah  omnibus  has 


1  One  word  to  guard  agaiuBt  a  poaai- 
bkiuppofiitioii  that  the  writer  aupposes 
Cl*Mici»ra  demh  Nothing  in  literature 
diea  :  thingB  tmly  WAiie  and  wax,  re* 
tire  and  come  forwfud  again »  At  this 
very  moment  there  is  even  a  «ort  of 
Cksaic&l  reaction^  wliich  haa  shown 
itself  in  France  for  a  long  time  and  is 
ehowiDg  itaelf  in  England  now.  When 
people  are  asking,   not  whether   Old 


Mortal ily,  and  Vingt  ilfu  AprH^  ftnd 
Esmand,  and  Wett^oard  Hoi  ars  good 
books,  hut  whether  the  Historical  iaov«l 
i&  a  good  Kind, — when  thej  argue^  not 
that  a  pla)  \&  decent,  or  eensible,  or 
brilliant  as  literature,  but  that  it  is  a 
"  problem  "-plaj%  and  therefore  sacred 
— John  Barleycorn  is  going  to  get  up 
again,  not  to  the  surprise  at  all  of 
historical  studente. 
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a  weight  which  leaves  it  wholly  for  the  other  side  to  show 
case  and   cause  against     Orthodoxy  may   be  really  right — 
really  arihodox ;  on  that  head  it  has  at  least  an  even  chance 
against  any  of  its  opponents.     Even  if  it  is  not,  it  has  merits 
which  they  can  rarely  claim.     It  has  no  temptations  for  the 
clever  fool,  who  is  perliaps  on  the  whole  the  most  pestilent, 
intellectually,  of  human  beings.     It  demands  a  certain  amount 
of  self-abnegation,  which  is  always  a  good  thing.     It  does  not 
perhaps   really  offer   any  greater  temptation    to  the  merely 
stupid  than  does  the  cheap  heterodoxy  of  other  times.     Above  ' 
all,  it  directly  tends   to  a  certain   intellectual  calmness — to 
an  absence  of  fuss,  and  worry,  and  pother,  which  is  certainly 
not  one  of  the  least  characteristics  of  the  Judge.     At  all  times  \ 
the  wise  man  would  rather  be  orthodox  than  not;  and  at  most 
times,  though   not   quite  at  all,   the  wisest   men  have  beaay 
orthodox,  if   only   because  they   have   recognised   that  every 
opinion  has  some  amount  of  truth  in  it,  and  that  this  truth, 
plus  the  advantages  of  orthodoxy  just  mentioned,  is  greatest,  j 
and  should  prevail. 

This  will  be  recognised  by  all  fair-niiiided  persons  as  a 
handsome  allowance  in  any  case ;  it  is  surely  a  particularly 
haiKisome  allowance  when  the  arbiter  happens  not  to  be  a 
partisan  of  the  orthodoxy  in  question.  And  it  is  quite  sincere. 
The  present  writer  has  emerged  from  the  serious  and  consecu- 
tive examination  of  **  classical  "  critics,  necessary  for  the  writing 
of  this  volume,  with  a  distinctly  higher  opinion  of  them 
generally,  with  a  higher  opinion  in  most  cases  in  particular, 
than  he  held  previously  on  piecemeal  and  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance. It  is  only  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  Boileau — where 
a&  almost  consummate  faculty  of  expression  masks  really 
small  critical  gifts,  and  where  the  worst  faults  of  the  critical 
character,  personal  rudeness  and  spite,  are  continually  lurking 
behind  what  seem  to  be  systematic  judgments — that  the  result 
of  the  reading  has  gone  tlie  other  way.  At  the  same  time, 
if  we  take  the  true  reading  of  ilhid  Syrianum,  **  Judex  damnutur 
[capitis]  cum  [t»]nocens  [cnlpaiur  td  minimey  then  the  case 
of  the  criticism  with  which  we  have  been  dealing  becomes 
somewhat  parlous.     It  is  all  the  worse  liecause  ita  worsening  is 
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gradual  and  continuous.  The  sins  of  the  earliest  Renaisaance 
criticism  are  sins  chiefly  of  neglect,  and  are  not  as  a  rule 
ap:gravated  bj  coramissioti ;  while  its  merits  are  very  great. 
We  could  have  done  nothing  without  it:  at  best  we  should 
liave  had  to  do  for  ourselves  all  that  it  has  done  for  us.  But 
the  had  side  of  the  matter  betrays  itself  in  the  code-making 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  it  is  but  imperfectly  and  un- 
satisfactorily disguised  iu  the  compromises  of  the  earlier 
eigbteentli ;  and  it  appears  in  all  its  deformity  in  the  La 
Harpian  recrudescence. 

The  fault  of  the  whole  is  undoubtedly  but  an  aggraTation 
of  what  in  Ancient  Criticism  could  hardly  be  called  with 
justice  a  fault  at  all,  though  it  was  even  there  a  serious  defect 
— the  absence,  that  is  to  say»  of  a  wide  enough  collection 
of  instances  from  the  past,  and  of  an  elastic  and  tolerant 
system  of  trial  and  admission  for  the  present  and  futui-e.  We 
may  Tiaiv  ^  use  the  word  **  fault  *'  almost  without  qualification, 
proviso,  or  apology.  The  Greek  could  not,  and  the  Koman 
until  very  late  days  could  only  to  a  most  limited  extent, 
exercise  the  proper  sweep  of  observation  and  comparison ;  the 
man  of  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  was,  from  different  causes, 
prevented  from  doing  so  to  any  effect  But  the  contemporaries 
of  Lilius  Giraldus  who  knew  (or  knew  of)  Chaucer  and  Wyatt 
— still  more,  in  the  next  generation,  those  of  Patrizzi  who  knew 
Ronsard  and  the  Pl^iade — could  plead  no  such  exemption  or 
excuse.  They  had  recovered  the  exacter  knowledge  of  the 
remoter  past  which  the  Middle  Ages  lacked,  the  critical  spirit 
which  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  asleep:  and  they  had 
accumulated  and  were  accumulating  treasures,  of  completed 
medieval  work  and  of  modem  work  constantly  accruiug,  enough 
to  give  them  every  comparison,  without  exception,  that  they 
could  have  wanted.  Their  guilt  was  deepening  daily  as  their 
opportunities  increased. 

For  they  neglected  these  opportunities,  they  **  sinned  *'  these 
mercies,  almost  without  exception.  If  England  in  any  way 
deserved  the  good  fortune  that  fell  to  her  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  it  waa 

1  Cf.  ToL  I  p.  485. 
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because  she  had  never  wholly  denied  either  Chaucer  or  Spenser, 
either  Shakespeare  or  Milton.  But  the  just  mea  who  thus 
saved  her  were  wofully  few,  and  they  were  almost  all  of  them 
followers  of  Naanian,  who  extorted  a  permission  to  bow  in  the 
house  of  Eimmon,  rather  than  of  the  glorious  Three  Children, 
who  would  do  obeisance  to  no  graven  image  that  any  king  set 
up.  If  Germany  bad  the  honour  of  leading  the  way — or  very 
nearly  leading  the  way — in  the  Critical  Reformation,  it  was 
^because,  from  the  very  beginning  of  her  really  modern  literature, 
she  had  put  faith  in  her  Hddenbuch  and  her  Ber^reik^n,  But 
even  this  faith  was  rather  hesitating  for  a  long  time,  and  it 
had  no  foothold  in  courtly,  and  curial,  and  academic  places. 
The  men  who  were  the  real  pioneers  in  the  revival  or  com- 
mencement of  that  universal  study  of  literature  which  alone 
can  lead  to  a  universal  criticism,  were  as  a  rule  mere  scholars 
and  antiquaries,  men  like  Oldys  and  Capell,  La  Monnoye  and 
Sainte-Palaye,  Sanchez  and  Sedano.  Gray,  the  greatest  man 
of  letters  by  far  who  at  least  fumbled  with  the  key  of  the 
enchanted  garden^  did  but  fumble  with  that  key:  and  his 
successors  Percy  and  Warton,  who  opened  what  they  could, 
were  not  great  men  of  letters  at  all.  Abroad,  and  especially  iu 
France,  their  analogues,  such  as  Marmontel,  never  got  so  far 
even  as  they  did.  In  Spain  it  became  fashionable  to  deny 
Lope  if  not  Cervantes :  in  Italy  Dante-worship  was  too  often, 
if  not  in  most  cases,  lip-worship  only. 

The  spectacle  of  these  centuries  is  almost  infinitely  interest- 
ing and  surprising.  I  cannot,  after  having,  with  not  a  little 
pains,  attained  to  some  Pisgah-sight  of  it,  exhaust  my  own 
wonder,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Eighteen th»  or  disentangle 
myself  from  that  fatalism  which  I  have  already — with  the 
result  of  some  misunderstanding  in  the  house  of  no  un-friends 
— announced  at  the  end  of  the  First  volume.  We  can  under- 
stand the  Sixteenth  century,  with  its  vernaculars  hardly  yet 
fully  formed,  with  their  greatest  literature  coming  and  to  come, 
with  an  almost  excusable  distaste  for  the  immediate  past,  and 
with  the  full  eagerness — the  honeymoon  intoxication — of  their 
intercourse  with  the  classics  upon  them — we  can  understand 
this  being  excessive  in  admitting,  in  continuing,  in  caricatur* 
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ing,  the  critical  principles  of  the  classics  themselves.  We  can 
also,  if  not  quite  so  fully,  understand  how  the  dwindling  en- 
thusiasms of  the  Seventeenth^  with  its  still  greater  sense  of 
"the  petty  done,  the  undone  vast*'  in  the  matter  of  mere 
emditioD,  and  its  thick -coming  concerns  of  party  politics, 
material  progress,  physical  science,  rivalry  of  nations,  and  the 
like— we  can  understand  its  sinking,  in  mid-joumey  or  there- 
abouts, to  an  **fi^e  of  prose  and  sense,"  where  the  prose  was 
as  certain  as  the  sense  was  sometimes  problematical.  But  the 
Eighteenth  was  beginning  to  be  disengaged,  to  specialise,  to 
take  stock,  to  disuse  the  Chronicle  and  begin  the  History. 
How,  we  must  ask  ourselves,  could  men  like  Muratori  and 
Gravina,  like  Addison  and  Johnson,  like  Fontenelle  and  Du 
Bos,  rest  even  partly  satisfied  (for  wholly,  as  we  have  seen, 
some  of  them  at  least  were  not)  with  literary  sealed  patterns 
which  admittedly  would  not  fit  the  greatest  admitted  literature 
of  all  their  respective  countries  except  France,  and  which  pre- 
sen  ted,  to  the  not  insufficient  self-sufficiency  of  Frenchmen,  the 
proposition  that,  for  hundreds  of  years,  French  men  of  letters 
had  been  barbarians,  if  not  idiots  ? 

There  is  no  explanation  but  Grandgousier'a,  eked  a  little  by 
the  remembrance  that — as  we  shall,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  see  in  the 
next  volume  — there  was  a  searching  of  hearts,  a  moving  of  the 
waters,  not  very  late,  in  fact  very  early,  in  the  Eighteenth 
century  itself.  But,  as  we  have  seen  already,  the  creed  of 
the  majority,  the  orthodoxy  of  the  time,  admitted  no  hint  of 
this.  It  made  a  few  concessions  or  extensions — till  it  found 
them  obviously  unsafe^ — in  the  direction  of  amiable  but  illogical 
compromise  in  particulars.  It  yielded  up  no  jot  of  the  general 
creed.  It  was  still  matter  of  breviary  circa  1780,  as  it  had 
begun  to  be  circa  1580,  that  the  Fable  was  the  Poem  (let  us  say 
that  if  Homer  had  written  an  argument  of  the  Miad,  and  had 
left  off  there,  he  woiild  have  done  all  that  was  actually  neces- 
sary) ;  that  you  must  follow  Nature  by  following  the  ancients ; 
that  you  must  not  use  epic  verse  in  non-epic  poetry,  and  so 
fortlk  In  all  countries,  or  almost  all, — the  extreme  literary 
poverty  and  disarray  of  Germany  here  serving  her  in  good 
stead, — these  general  assumptions,  and  the  many  others  which 
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have  been  noticed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  had  narrowed  down 
to  yet  others  of  the  particular  kind — that  the  pause  in  an 
English  verse  must  be  absolutely  within  a  syllable  or  two  of 
the  middle;  that  a  French  Alexandrine  must  not  have  the 
impudence  to  overflow  into  its  neighbour;  and  the  like.  And 
the  whole  sums  itself  up  all  the  more  strikingly^ — because  of 
the  doubtful  and  argumentative  tone  of  the  passage — in  that 
memorable  decision  of  Johnson's  which  has  been  discussed 
above,  the  decision  justifying  Eymer,  justifying  La  Harpe, 
that  we  must  not  "judge  by  the  event/' — that  the  presence  of 
the  tig  is  no  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  fig*tTee, 

No  very  elaborate  indications  of  the  faults  inseparable  from 
this  style  of  criticism  can  be  necessary.  That  if  carried  out 
rigorously  (as  iu  some  instances  at  least  it  was)  it  would  simply 
have  sterilised  and  petrified  the  literary  production  of  the  world, 
is  of  course  obvious.  That  journey  an  fond  de  Vinconnu  pmir 
trouvcr  du  twuveau,  which,  with  whatever  success  or  failure  it  may 
meet,  however  dangerous  it  may  he  in  some  high  functions  and 
departments  of  Life  and  Thought,  is  the  motive  principle  of 
Art,  was  barred  by  it  at  once.  It  was  no  question  of  "  progress  " 
in  the  very  likely  chimerical  sense  of  improvement;  there  was 
to  be  not  even  any  difference,  "  To-morrow  *'  was  not,  according 
to  the  proverb,  to  be  "  a  new  day  ** :  if  the  men  of  this  school  did 
not  go  as  far  as  Musette  and  pronounce  that  Ikviain,  ccst  tme 
fatuiti  du  calendricr,  they  held  that  it  was  to  be  as  yesterday* 
and  much  more  also.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  this  doctrine 
positively  invited  indulgence  in  some  of  the  worst  faults  of 
criticism.  The  critic  who  nowadays  compasses  all  the  reference 
shelves  of  the  British  Museum  in  order  to  find  one  discrepancy 
with  his  author,  and  then  triumphs  over  him^ia  mostly  confined 
to  dates  and  names,  or  to  more  or  less  transparent  erections  uf 
personal  opinion  (or  personal  ignorance)  into  standards,  which 
the  fairly  intelligent  reader  takes  for  what  they  are  worth.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  cliild  of  Momns  had  much  better 
cards  in  his  hand.  The  **  exact  scales  of  Bossu  "  were  not  only 
infinitely  complicated  and  elaborate,  but  people  in  general^  how- 
ever intelligent,  were  by  no  meaits  inclined  to  find  any  fault 
with  them  or  question  their  justice.    He  had  a  hundred  chances, 
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statute,  and  without  any  actual  garbling  or  dishonesty. 

But  between  the  dangers  on  the  great  scale  and  the  dangers 
on  the  small,  which  have  been  indicated  in  the  last  paragraph^ 
there  were  many  of  intermediate  kinds.  Without  absolute 
distrust  of  novelty  or  unfamiliarity  as  such  on  the  one  hand, 
and  without  a  mere  peddling  tendency  to  pick  holes  on  the 
other,  a  critic  under  this  dispensation  might,  and  almost  must, 
find  himself  distracted,  hampered,  wellnigh  mantrapped,  in  his 
critical  investigations.  A  dreamlike  network  or  chain  of  ob- 
sesaions  was  upon  him.  To  submit  himself  frankly  to  the 
eflect  of  the  work  and  judge  it  as  he  would  a  prospect  or  a 
picture,*  a  vintage  or  a  face,  was  forbidden  him.  It  was  his 
duty,  in  the  Hrst  place,  if  the  author  openly  classed  his  work 
in  any  Kind,  to  decide  whether  it  really  belonged  to  this  or  to 
another  ;  if  the  author  had  omitted  that  ceremony,  to  determiBe 
the  classification  sedulously  for  himself.  Then  he  had  to  re- 
member, or  look  up,  the  most  celebrated  ancient  examples  of  the 
Kind,  or  those  modern  ones  which  had  obtained  the  credit  of 
being  most  like  the  ancients;  and  to  decide  whether  the  re- 
semblance was  sufficient  in  general.  And  then  he  had  to 
descend  —  if  descent  be  possible  in  this  process  of  grovelling 
— to  particulars,  and  see  if  they  were  **  according  to  Cocker." 
If  everything  were  entirely  en  Hgle,  he  was  at  liberty  to  admire 
and  enjoy,  supposing  that,  after  the  preliminaries,  he  had  any 
disposition  towards  admiration  and  enjoyment  left  in  him. 

This  is  not  a  caricature;  it  is  absolutely  exact  according 
to  the  "  regulation  *'  theory :  and  as  the  examples  quoted  before 
will  have  shown,  and  as  hundreds  of  others  might  be  produced 
to  show,  it  is  by  no  means  untrue  to  practice.  A  critic,  ^qreat, 
or  generous,  or  happily  both,  might  transcend  his  brief,  be  better 
than  his  creed,  as  in  that  noble  eulogy  of  Gray's  Elegy  which 
makes  up  (or  much  in  Johnson's  Life  of  the  poet  But  these 
were  works  of  supererogation  ;  and  it  is  not  quite  certain  that 


*  In  judging  picturea  he  would, 
indeed,  h&ve  beeo  almcMit  equally 
liable  to  be  ^'ooutioiBBeured  out  of  his 
BenBC*/'  but  the  interference  wan  leas 
authoriUtive.     Towards    the    end    of 


the  century  the  prophets  of  the  Pic* 
turesque  tried  to  invade  proflpecta 
also  with  their  prece|itiem :  but 
Nature  laughed  at  them  too  obW- 
oufily. 
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the  exercise  of  them  was  entirely  orthodox.  The  "stop-watch " 
was  orthodox:  it  was  the  very  centre  and  pulse  of  the  machine 
of  neo-classic  criticism, 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  part  of  my  duty  as  a  Historian  to 
support  this  view  by  any  further  argument  I  have  given  the 
strongest  possible,  in  a  minute,  and  I  believe  faithful,  exposition 
of  the  actual  survey,  the  ctctnal  opinions,  the  acitml  processes 
and  judgments  of  neo-classic  critics.  If  it  is  necessary  to  say 
any  more,  let  it  be  this  only.  The  weakness  of  their  position 
is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  could  not  bear  the  light 
of  a  historical  knowledge  of  literature.  There  was  none  such. 
io  long  as  it  lasted :  and  when  that  light  shone,  it  fell.  The 
coincidences  may  not  be  ciiusative ;  but  it  is  for  others  to 
show  that  they  are  not. 

If,  however,  any  one  should  conclude  from  these  strictures 
that,  in  the  view  of  the  present  writer,  the  critical  work  of  these 
three  centuries  was  only  evil  continually,  he  would  make  a  very 
great  mistake.  Moreover,  putting  all  personal  views  out  of  the 
question,  it  is  certain  that  this  could  not  be  the  case.  In 
almost  all  arts  and  even  sciences,  but  in  Art  even  more  than 
in  Science,  the  task  set  before  the  human  faculties  is  a  gigantic 
"Eule  of  False,"  as  the  older  arithmetic  books  called  it,  in 
which,  by  following  out  certain  hypotheses,  and  ascertaining 
how  and  to  what  extent  you  are  led  wrong  by  them,  you  at  last 
discover  the  right  way.  The  most  grotesque  error  is  thus  a 
benefit  to  Humanity,  which,  indeed,  souietinies  shows  itself  con- 
scious enough  of  the  bcneHcial  character  to  perform  the  experi- 
ment over  and  over  again.  And  furtlier,  in  all  arts  and  in  all 
sciences,  but  especially  in  the  hi^^her  division  of  Art,  the  reward 
of  these  excursions  is  not  confined  to  the  somewhat  negative 
advantage  of  discovering  that  man  need  go  that  way  no  more. 
Corollaries  and  episodes — ^wayside  windfalls  of  the  Muses — 
await,  not  so  thinly  spread,  the  adventurous  and  single-hearted 
practitioner  of  Allegory  as  of  Alchemy,  on  the  acrostic  as  on  the 
astrolabe.  And  considering  the  secondary  or  parasitic  character 
wliich  so  specially  belongs  to  Criticism,  it  is  inevitable,  not 
merely  that  these  "bonuses,"  these  "extras,"  should  be  more 
abundant  her©  than  anywhere  else,  but  that  the  regular  profits 
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of  the  ordinary  work  should  be  coosiderable.  Unless  the  critic  is 
utterly  incompetent  and  bad — unless  he  is  a  very  Eymer,  I  do 
not  say  a  Dennis,  much  less  a  Boileau^ — his  mere  contact  with  a 
new  work  of  art  must  result  in  something  useful,  in  a  critical 
datum  and  fact  for  the  future.  It  is  very  unlikely — if  he  is  a 
person  of  even  rather  more  than  average  brains  it  is  practically 
impassible — that  the  exact  equation  or  conjunction  of  Ms  tem- 
perament, and  his  equipment,  and  the  character  of  the  work, 
will  ever  recur.  It  is,  ex  ht^thtsi,  quite  certain  that  it  can 
never  have  occurred  before.  That  he  judges  under  a  certain 
system,  even  a  wrong  one,  will  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the 
result,  save  in  quanLity,  There  will  still  be  the  actual  fact — 
acquired  to  the  stock  of  critical  data  for  the  future — that  a 
critical  power,  say  A,  applied  under  the  restrictions  of  system 
m  or  n.  to  work  B,  has  resulted  in  the  judgment  a?.  And  this 
result,  in  its  own  line  and  sphere,  is  as  much  a  **  thing/'  and  a 
thing  of  interest,  to  the  critical  student  of  literature,  as  a  new 
beetle  to  the  man  of  science,  or  a  new  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  the  man  of  law.  Nay,  Uy  such  a  student  it  has 
a  higher  interest  still:  it  is  in  rank  and  line  {mutatis  viniaridis 
again)  with  the  work  criticised,  with  a  picture,  with  a  sonata,  as 
,  a  thing  of  art  itself. 

And  critics  in  these  centuries^  from  these  points  of  view  and 
others,  estated  criticism  more  richly  than  it  could  have  hoped 
to  be  endowed  when  the  Humanists  began  once  more  to  attack 
and  defend  Poetry,  or  when  Daniello  a  little  later  set  himself 
down  to  write  the  first  treatise  of  criticism  proper  in  a  vernac- 
ular language.  They  attempted,  and  to  the  best  of  their  power 
arranged,  the  more  general  questions  of  the  Art,  always  with 
zeal,  if  not  always  with  discretion ;  they  did  valuable,  if 
also  somewhat  and  sometimes  mistaken,  work  in  its  inter- 
mediate regions;  and  slowly,  grudgingly,  but  surely,  they  set 
themselves  to  the  apparently  humbler  but  really  fruitful  work 
of  actual  critical  examination  of  literature,  at  first  as  it  had  been 
provided  and  already  criticised  long  ago,  at  last  as  it  was  being 
provided  by  the  flying  day.  Their  own  theories,  right  or 
wrong,  they  worked  out  with  altogether  admirable  patience  and 
thoroughness,  applying  them,  too,  with  a  faithfulness  which 
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must  excite  admiratioD^  if  it  cannot  command  agreement  And, 
aa  we  have  taken  all  fair  pains  to  show,  they  not  un frequently 
strayed  and  stumbled  upon  outside  truths,  leant  over  the  border 
of  their  somewhat  narrow  world  and  pried  into  others,  after  a 
fashion  which,  when  the  due  time  came,  was  sure  to  start  more 
adventurous  discoverers  on  wider  paths  of  exploration. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  extend  this  already  long  volume 
with  any  list  of  selected  specimens  of  individual  achievement 
and  excellence.  I  hope,  indeed,  that  tliis  book  may  attract 
or  help  attention  to  some  critics — Capriano,  Cinthio,  Patrizzi, 
Ogier  are  a  very  few  examples — who  are  at  present  very  little 
known:  and  to  others,  unnecessary  to  specify,  whose  claims 
have,  as  it  seems  to  me,  been  underrated  or  misunderstood. 
But  I  have  included,  I  think,  no  one  of  all  the  hundreds  appear- 
ingin  this  volume  who  is  not  profitable  in  some  way,  for  example, 
or  for  correction,  or  for  reproof — who  has  not  done  something, 
if  it  be  only  in  the  way  of  warning,  to  help  the  student  of 
all  time. 

We  may  also  advantageously  compare  this  balance-sheet  with 
the  balance-sheets  of  Ancient  Criticism  as  given  before,  and  of 
Modern  in  an  anticipated  draft.  As  compared  wth  the  former. 
Keo-Classicism  has  the  disadvantage  that,  with  at  least  equal  if 
not  greater  narrowness,  it  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  the  same 
excuse  for  being  narrow.  The  Greeks  of  the  great  age  wrote 
with  nothing  but  Greek  literature  before  them;  those  of  the 
decadence  and  the  Komans  with  nothing  but  Greek  literature 
and  Koraan»  which  was  for  the  most  part  a  pale  copy  of  Greek. 
The  men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  they  chosen,  could  have 
compared,  with  the  practice  and  the  theory  of  these  two  litera* 
tares,  not  merely  the  vast,  the  interesting,  and,  as  "  correcting  " 
classicism,  the  inestimable  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  at 
least  four  substantive  and  important  literatures  of  modern  times» 
those  of  France,  Italy,  England,  and  Spain.  They  not  only  did 
not  do  this  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  they  invariably  in  practice, 
and  not  seldom  as  a  matter  of  express  theory,  flouted  and  scouted 
the  bare  idea  of  doing  it.  They  persisted  in  applying  a  travesty 
of  the  system  of  Horace,  itself  travestied  from  Aristotle,  to  thesa^ 
totally  diflerent  products.    Sometimes  this  resulted  in  the  bland 
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absurdity  of  the  Battle  of  the  Books  attitude,  sometimes  in  the 
hardly  less    ludicrous  compromise   which,  by  stretching  the 
faults -and -beauties  doctrine   to  its   farthest  possible   extent 
allowed  critics  to  make   room,  as  it  were  by  sufferance, 
Shakespeare  and    Milton,   for  Dante   and   Cervantes. 
could  laugh  heartily  at  a  dinner  in  the  style  of  the  aDcients^l 
and  their  common-sense  would  at  once  have  pronounced  any^ 
one  fit  for  Bedlam  who  attempted  to  journey  from  London  to 
York  bareheaded,  clothed  in  a  toga,  and  with  sandals  on  foot; 
but  in  theory,  and  even  partly  in  practice,  they  imposed  tbe^ 
classical  uniform  ou  literature.  ^ 

Still,  they  show,  at  least  in  some  respects^  better  beside  their 
modern  succesisors  than  it  is  the  fashion  to  think.  We  have 
opened  the  road  which  they  barred,  and  permitted  the  explora- 
tion of  the  countries  which  they  forbade;  but  it  is  rather  a 
question  whether  we  have  profited  aa  we  should  by  this  gain. 
It  is  still  the  very  rarest  thing  to  find  a  critic  who,  by  equip- 
ment or  even  by  inclination,  is  himself  disposed  to  take  a  really 
catholic  view  of  literature ;  and  those  who  do  endeavour  to  take 
such  a  view  are  constantly  regarded  with  distrust  by  the  general, 
and  with  a  rather  comic  rancour  by  specialists.  It  follows  that 
the  modern  critic  is,  taking  each  on  his  own  scheme,  very  much 
less  well  prepared  as  a  rule  than  the  critic,  not  merely  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  has  been  said  above,  but  of  our  period 
generally,  and  very  nearly  as  liable  as  that  critic  was  to  take 
hasty  sweeping  views  in  condemnation  of  whole  provinces  of  his  h 
subject.  I 

Excesses,  moreover,  of  this  kind,  which  critics  from  the  Re- 
naissance onwards  committed,  are  a  natural  result  of  reaction 
in  all  histories.  And  in  the  History  of  Literature  a  hundred 
years  of  something  approaching  to  Anarchy  are  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  balance  three  hundred  of  mistakenly  experimental 
Order.  We  shall  see  the  causes  and  the  faults,  as  well  as  the 
excuses  and  the  gains,  of  the  Anarchy  later.  For  the  present 
it  is  fitting  to  conclude,  with  an  acknowledgment  anew  of  the 
merits  of  the  Order  also,  in  respect  to  the  faults  of  which  we 
have  been  so  frank.  They  are  the  merits  of  a  remarkable 
industry,  of  a  commendable  freedom  from  mere  dilettantism^ 
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the  discovery  of  not  a  few  sound  critical  principles,  and  the 
registration  of  not  a  few  sound  critical  judgments,  of  an  experi- 
mentation and  accomplishment  which,  even  if  it  went  wrong, 
serves  as  an  invaluable  warning  to  other  ages  not  to  pursue  the 
paths  which  have  so  misled.  And,  yet  once  more»  let  us  recog- 
nise that  adjustment  of  criticism  to  creation — mysterious  or 
simply  natural  as  it  may  seem  to  diflereut  temperaments  and 
different  systems  of  thought — which  we  have  observed  before, 
in  the  cautious  check  of  Renaissance  criticism  on  the  heady 
exuberance  of  the  great  Eenaissance  creation,  in  the  support 
given  by  Seventeenth-century  classicism  to  such  mediate  powers 
and  dispositions  as  those  of  Corneille  and  even  liacine,  of  Dryden 
and  even  Pope ;  in  the  salutary  deterrence  of  Eighteenth-century 
orthodoxy,  which  saved  us  from  more  Beatties  and  more  Anne 
Radcliffes  when  the  time  was  not  ready  for  Keatses  or  for  Scotts, 
For  so  also  in  literature — and  even  in  that,  as  some  would  have 
it,  not  divinest  part  of  literature.  Criticism — do  all  the  works 
of  the  Lordj  the  lesser  as  well  as  the  greater,  praise  Him  and 
magnify  Him  for  ever. 
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Poets,  400,  401. 
AecoitfU  of  the  grtaiest  English  Pott^^ 

438,  439. 
Adat/ia  ot  Eraamua,  the,  11. 
AddUon,   Jo»eph    {1672.1719),    271, 

325,    415  nott,   432  t>q,,   437-448, 

463,  541,  561  »q, 
"Adoiirfttioii;"52,  270. 
Ad^me,  259. 
Advamnneni     and     Jit  formation    qf 

Modem  Poetry,  433  •7. 

0/  Learning^  101  nq. 

Advice  to  a  Voung  Pott,  452. 
^'Eneaa    Sylvius    Pic^cotommi  —  Pope 

PiuA  IL  (1406-64),  18. 
iEechylns,  61,  77. 
j£(hiopira^  lit  131* 
AgatFumiiOH^  the,  262  note,  313. 
Agnppa,   Comelioi   (1466*1535),    17 

note,  28,  29,  352  mU. 
Affwi^xa  y  tx^rU  d^  ingtniQ^  349,  950. 
Aguilar,  Fr&noetco  L<:>pea  de,  346. 
A    King  atul   No  King,  Rymer  on, 

394. 
Alaric,  257,  265. 
Alexander.    Sir    William.    Earl     of 

Stiriitig  (1567T-1640).   196,   197, 
AU/or  Loi^,  Preface  to,  384. 
Ahm^nach  du  Grands  Hommu  de  no* 

jours,  534. 


Amhrat  24  aq. 

Amour  Tyrannique^  266. 

Amthor,  556. 

Amyot,  139. 

Anay  the,  274-277. 

Aoacreon,  522. 

Anarriifi^,  106,  197. 

Anchi^res,  Daniel  d',  aee  Sch^landre, 

Jean  de. 
Ancitni  Mturkur,  Tht,  497  nott. 
*' Ancients  and  Moderns,"  270.  320- 

322,  324,  327,  401,  412,  457,  503 

sq. 
Andr*?,  P6re»  513  noit. 
Andromtda^  161. 
AntedoUs^  Sp«iioe't,  332,  454. 
An  Kwmng^s  Lovf,  Preface  to,  363. 
Annus  MiralnltJf^  Preface  to,  375. 
AtUicltnuiianuSt  67,  96. 
AtUigon^,  the,  256,  432. 
AfUiquittf  qf  tht  English  Ton^m,  ThSt 

452. 
ApoUo,  The  British,  406, 
ApoUoniua  Rhodiua,  393,  53  L 
Apologjf  qf  Htroic  Poetry,  384. 

for  Poetry,  HI  sq, 

for  Smeclymntius^  366. 

Apophthegmata  of  Kravmut,  tbe«  11. 

Apolelm,  14,  254  note,  532, 

Aquinas,  20. 

Ara^ttana,  the,  348. 

Arb«r,    Profewor,  Bk.   IV.,  oh.   vi., 

notes  passim* 
Arbathaot,  450  sq* 


^^H                                                                      ^^^^^1 

^^^H          AixadiaH  Rhetoric,  186  noU, 

Aubign^,  Agrippa  d',  505.                ^^H 

^^^H           Jrchiiftnius,  67,  96. 

AurengrJehc^  Prologue  to,  384.          ^^^^| 

^^^^H           Aretino,  L. ,  see  Bnmi. 

A\tJtrt  Art  Po^iqm,  111  nott,          ^^^H 

^^H           C,  66. 

Avellaneda,  347  note.                        ^^^H 

^^^H           ArgeDsolM.  the  (Luperoio,  1565-1613  ; 

Averroes,  20.                                       ^^^B 

^^^B               Bartolom^,  1566-1631),  346  note. 

Axon,  Mr  W.  E.  A.,  29.                   ^^M 

^^^m          Ariiis    MontaDo,    Benito    (1577-98), 

■ 

^^V 

Bacon,    Sir    Franota,    Lord  Vemlam  ^H 

^^m             ArioBto,  oZ^aq.,  64,  85,  91,  293  $q., 

(I56M626},     19M96,    206,    232,  ^1 

^^H                393,  5^57 

318  nott.                                                 ^M 

^^^H           Aristophanes,  54,  264  noU,  151,  308. 

Bacon -Shakespeare  theory,  207  noU,  ^H 

^^H           Arifltotle,  6,  37,  38,  40,  41,  52  «?.,  60 

318  note,  486.                                            ^ 

^^B                sq,,  70,  80  »q.,  97    sq,,    10.1,    106, 

Baillet,  Adrien  (1649.1706),  102  note^ 

^^H                213,  219,  413,  454  and  pamim. 

107  note,  241,  316,  317-319. 

^^H            Arnold,  Matthew,  144-146,  219,  272, 

Baljsac,  J.  Guez  de  (1594'1655),  241, 

^^H                277,  437,  462    note,  489  «$.,    493 

252-254,  257. 

^^H                »q.,  506.  512. 

Honors  de,  557.                                ^^t 

^^^H           Aromatari,     Giuseppe     (1588-1660), 

Barbauld,  Mrs,  497  note,                         ^M 

^^H               328,  329,  411. 

Barfton,  La,  254.                                         ^H 

^^^H           Arit  de  Trohar,  333. 

Barreda,  Francesco  de  la,  346  ficfe,       ^H 

^^^H           AHt  Nwtm  de  Hacer  ComtdioB,   50 

Bartas,  Du,  199,  505.                              ^B 

^^H                note,  332,  343-346. 

Sana,  68.                                                      ^B 

^^^^H            Arte  Poctica^  Mintumo'a,  51  »g. 

Bath-Easton  Vaae,  the,  240.                    ^B 

^^^^n           ^^ —  Muno's,  46. 

Battens,   Charles,   Abb^   (1713-80),  H 

^^^^B            Arthnrtan    Romances,    Ron«ard    on, 

522  525,  536  noU.                                 ^B 

^^^1 

Batik  of  the  Booh,  The,  450,                 ^M 

^^^H            Chapelain  on,  260. 

Baudelaire,  87.                                           ^H 

^^^^H            Montaigne  on,  139. 

Bausset,  Ixiuis  Francois,  Cardinal  de,    ^B 

^^H           Artieda,  M.  A,  Roy  de  (1560-1625), 

(1748-1824),  304  nott.                            ^M 

^^^B               346  mte. 

Bayle,  Herre  (1647-1706),  316,  317,    ■ 

^^H           Artiga,  Franoetoo  Joe«  {fi,  c.  1690), 

363,  364.                                                  H 

^^H 

B6at  de  Muralt,  553.                                        ' 

^^^^H            Art   of  English  Poegy^  Puttenham'a, 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  378  «g.,  S9i 

^^H                               Bq. 

^. 

^^^M            AH  qfPotlry^  ByBihe's,  426  «g. 

Beat$x  ArUi  riduiU  a  un  mim€  Prut-         i 

^^^H            Gildon's,  429  tiq. 

eip^,  LtA,  523.                                ^^^^B 

^^H            Art  a/Rhcforic,  Wilson's.  148-15L 

Becoadelli.  63,  66.                             ^^H 

^^^H            Art  Poiliqut,  Boileaus,  2B1  sq. 

Beddoes,  87.                                      ^^H 

^^^m            La  MeBnardi^re's,  265. 

Bf.c,  The,  498.                                    J^^H 

^^H            Laudun's,  127,  128. 

Behn,  Afra,  426.                                 ^^B 

^^H                       Pelletier'e,  117  ^^g. 

BfvUay,  see  Du  Bellay.                               ^B 

^^^^B            ^-^ —  Vauquf^Un's,  128  «g. 

Btmbo,     Pietro     (1470*1547),     49,   ^1 

^^H             ArtU!*,  124,  125. 

455.                                                                    1 

^^H            Ascham,  Roger  (1515-68),  9,  46,  1 13, 

Ben,  see  Jonson.                                         ^J 

^^H                  148-162,  193,  224  6q, 

Beni,   Paolo    (1552-1625),   107,  824,  ^1 

^^^H             Asselineau,  M.,  255. 

325.                                                         ■ 

^^H             Athalk,  298. 

Benserade,  Isaac  do  (1612-91),  254.        H 

^^^^1            Athtwmm,  the,  40  note. 

Bentley,    Richard    (1662-1742),     24    H 

^^^H             Athenian  Mercury,  77(«,  406. 

mle,  392,  400,  4U1,  450,  45L             ^M 

^^^B             Athenian  Orack,  Tht,  406. 

B^ranger,  87,  539.                                     H 

^^^H             A  t  htnia  n  Sport  ,406. 

Bergerac,  Cyrano  de  (1619-55),    285   ^1 

^^^^H             Atterbury,  Francis,  Biahop  of  Rochea- 

not^,  297.                                              ^M 

^^H                 ter  (1672-1732).  449. 

Bfrtfreihen,  569.                                        ^B 

^^H            Anbigiiac,  F.  H^delin,  Abb^  d'  (1604- 

Berin,  Franoeioo  (14904536),  29.  __^M 

^^H                76),  241.  308-310,  357,  369  nm. 

Bertaut,  281.                                  ^^H 

^H 

J 

^^^r^                                                 INDEX.                                                 fiil    ^^^H 

^H           Biographia  Liieraria,  52. 

Butcher,  Prof.,  61.                                               ^H 

H          BUir,  Hugh  (1718-1800),  410,  462* 

Byashe,  Edward  (/.   c.    1700),   107,               ^M 

^H               465. 

426>429.                                                              ^M 

^m           Blake,  ^91  fiotr,  426. 

^^M 

^H           BUnchemaiDi  M,  Prosper,  120. 

C^sar,  152,                                                             ^M 

^H            Blank unburg,  329 »  330  notti^. 

Ualeagnini,  Cello,  62.                                            ^H 

^M           BlouDt,  Sir  Thomofl  Pope  (1640-97), 

Calderon,   de   la   Barcft,  &c.,    Pedro               ^H 

W               404»  406, 

(1600-81),  340.                                                   ^M 

Boccaccio,  7,  8,  22,  43,  334. 

Callii^rea,    Fnin9oi8    de    (1645-1717),               ^H 

BoccaUui,  Trajano  (1556*161^),  329, 

^H 

330. 

Camoens,  497  noU,  516,  553  n^/€.                      ^H 

Bodmer,  J,  J-,  55K 

Campbell,    George    (1709-96),    470-              ^H 

BoiJoAU,  Nicolaa  B.  Despr^aux  (1636- 

^B 

171  IK   29.   34,  70,  241,  247,   278 

Campion,  Thomas  (  T  -1619),  187-189,               ^M 

note,  280-300,  321,  389,390,  41!, 

199,  366.                                                             ^M 

455  .'i^..  517,  526  ^g.,  567. 

CamuBat,  Denia  Fran^oifl  ( 1695- 1 732),               ^H 

Bolingbroke,  332. 

661  notf,                                                           ^H 

Bolton,  Eamand  { 1 573  M  633),  187. 

Canons  qf  OrUicism,  the,  497  noie,                    ^H 

Boscan,  Juan  (1600-43),  337. 

CapeU,  669.                                                            ^M 

BoBwell,  474. 

Caporali,    Ceaare    (163M601),    344               ^M 

Bouhoars,    Dominique,   AblxS    (1628- 

note,  347  note.                                                   ^^M 

1702),      308,      315,      316,      330, 

Capriano,  G.  P.  (JL  e.  1550),  47.  48,              ^B 

417. 

^M 

Bourgoin,    M.,   240  noU^  256,  258, 

Caprict  au  Sttfj,  S.  Niwku,  129  tq.                    ^^M 

268,  287  noU,  301  note,  304  mU, 

"Car    of    Cambridge ^*--Kc.,    Carr,              ^H 

319  nott. 

Nioholan    (1624-68),    Greek    Pro.               ^M 

Boyl,  CarloB,  346  note. 

feasor?  103.                                                       ^M 

Caracth^,  Lts,  aOl  «g.                                        ^^| 

Breitinger,  J.  J.,  551. 

Carlyle,  Mr,  526.                                                ^M 

M.  H.,  44  iwte. 

Caro,  Annibale  (150^66).  49,  91.                      ^M 

Broceuse,  El,  *e«  Sanchez,  F. 

Carvallo,    Louis    Atfoneo  de   (/.    c               ^H 

BroMeUfi,    Ckude   (167M743),    247 

1600),  341.                                                        ^M 

fMrfe,  2&0  «oe<!. 

Caacalea,  Francijco  (T  -1640),  338.                     ^H 

Brown,  John  (1715-66),  476,  477. 

Cattelvetro,  Lodovtco  (1606-71),  17.               ^M 

Browne,  SirT.,  272,  326. 

22  noft,  31  no/e,  57,  80*89,  90,  91,                ^H 

Browning,  Mr,  404  rwie. 

101,  215,  219,  233,  244  iw(e,  265,               ^M 

Brumoy,    P6ro   Pierre    (1688*1742), 

273  note,  326,  331,  34  L                                    ^M 

609. 

Caatiglione,  93.                                                     ^H 

Bnmetifcre,   M,    Ferdinand,   113  tg., 

CantU  of  Indolent,  the,  495.                               ^H 

144,  280. 

CatilinE,  Hymcr  on,  396.                                       ^^M 

Bruni,    Leonardo    (often    oalled    L. 

Catullua,  45,  81,  53 K                                              ^H 

.4  rf/i«o  (1369-1444),  20. 

CaxtoQ,  William  {14427-91?),  146.                    ^M 

Bruno,  Giordano  (1649-1600),  95  and 

Celtes,  Conrad,  28.                                                ^H 

Tw><e,  97  and  no(t,  101, 

Cervantes,    Miguel    de    (1647-1616),               ^H 

Bnmot,  M.,  243  note,  251  note. 

347  349.                                                            ^B 

Bruttezsa,    Taaaoni    on,     327,     417, 

Chamfort,    Sebaatieo    Rooh    NioolM              ^H 

418. 

(1741-94),  634  note.                                        ^M 

Bttch  i^on  dtr  Dtutschm  PatUrtit  360- 

i%ampjUurjf,  liQ  noU,  IZ^.                                ^H 

363. 

Chapelain,    Jean   (1595-1674),    249               ^M 

Buckburst,  aeu  Dorset. 

note,  262,  266-261,  297,  387  note,               ^M 

Bnehler,  J.,  355. 

393,  417.                                                             ^M 

1                   Buffon,  Jean  Louis  Lecktxj,  Comto  de 

Chapman,  199,  384,  387.                                      ^H 

(1707-1788),  202,  619-621. 

Charucitr  qf  Saint- Svremond^   271,              ^H 

Burns,  87,  539. 

386  no^                                                            ^M 

Barton,  R,  326. 

Chauoer,  6,  63  and  noi€t  146  «9.,  160,               ^H 

^^^^^ 

^^^^^^1 

^^^^582                                           II^DEX.                                   ^^^^^H 

^^H              158  sq.,  179  »q. ,  388,  3^,  393,  438, 

Cooptr'a  Hilt,  375,  500.                             ^| 

^^H 

Coroeille,  Pierre  (ie06«»4),  54,  258,    ^H 

^^H          Cheke,  Sir  John  (15U-67),  148,  151- 

261-264.  297.  304,  378*5.,  419.  504    H 

^^^1 

»q.,  522.                                                  ^H 

^^^1          Chi^nier,  M.  J,,  525  wHe. 

— ^  Voltaire'a  Commentary  on,  51G*    ^H 

^^^H           Chester,  Thom&a,  6. 

ThoniA»  (1625O706),  316  fiof4!,     ^H 

^^^H           Chesterfield,  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope 

Correa,  L.  [it,  l%  1590),  107.                   ^H 

^^^K               (1694-1773),  476  noU,  514  note. 

Costar,  Pierre  (1603-60),  278,                  ^H 

^^^H           Ournxfona,  274  note. 

Cotin,  Charlea,  Abb^  {1604^82),  ^%    V 

^^^H          Chevjf  Cha»t,  173,  443. 

287  noie.  297.                                  ^^^B 

^^^H           Choke,  th«,  4S8. 

Cours  dt  Litt6rature,  530  sq.            ^^^^H 

^^^H          Chmtopher  North,  496. 

Courthope,  Mr,  444  not^:,  453  mnJ^^^M 

^^^^B          Chrutm  Patieng,  357  Jioee. 

Courtkr,  the,  93.                                                   « 

^^^H          Churchill,  517. 

Cowley,  Abraham  (161 8-67),  36(1,  367, 

^^^H           Cicero,   11,   12,   40,  48  and  note^  53 

393,  404,  438,  439,  450,  4S1,  498 

^^^1               imte,  59,  150,  47  L 

Bq, 

^^^B           actronianits,  10-12,  193,  276. 

Cowper,  87,  476  no(e,                        ^^^H 

^^^^H          Cid,  the,  and  the  oeninre  od  it,  257 

Coxes  Leonard,  148  TK*tr,                   ^^^^H 

^^^H               sq. 

Craik,  Sir  Henry,  398  tioT^s.               ^^^H 

^^H           Cigarralej*  dt  Tolrdo,  332,  342,  343. 

Crashaw,  Pope  on,  453  note.            ^^^^H 

^^^H           Omita,  379. 

Cr^bUlon,  FilM,  536  not€,                    ^^^M 

^^^H          Cinthio  Gimldi,  Giambattiata  (1504^ 

Creed,    attempted    summary    of     tlie  ^^| 

^^H               73),  58-62,  81,  84,  90-92,  101,  214, 

Keo-Claaeie,  216,  217.                            ^1 

^^^H 

Crescimbenif  Giovanni  Maria  fl663-    ^H 

^^^H           CUfte  dt  Apolo,  341 . 

1728),  218  natt,  324,  542.                     ^B 

^^^H           Citizen  qfthe  World,  the,  498. 

Crinttus,  Petms  (Pietro  Riocto,  1465-   ^H 

^^^1           *  *  CUftsicia  Metresi, "  1 57  ^. 

1505),  27.                                               ^M 

^^^H          ClAudiaii,  384,  405. 

CriticaJ  Bevitw,  the,  497.                           ^H 

^^^H          Clftveret,  258  note. 

Croy,  Henn  de.  1 10.                         ^^M 

^^^1           Clevelaad,  235,  377,  387,  421. 

CrtiAca,  Ac.  della,  92  ^.                   ^^^^M 

^^^H           Coilius  Rho<{lginus,  405. 

CulUranixmo,  346  xq.                          ^^^^H 

^^H           Colendge,  52,  145,  202,  532. 

CuUhmo,  346  Mq,                               ^^^^M 

^^^H           Colet,  John  (1467-1513),  15,  63. 

Cursor  Mmidi,  230.                             ^^^H 

^^^H           Colletet  family,  286  and  uott. 

Cynthia'tt  PeveUy  198  noU,                 ^^^H 

^^H           Collier,  Jei-emy  (1050-1726),  392,  402^ 

^^^^M 

^^^B               404,  433  «9.,  451. 

Dacier,  Andr^  (1651-1722),  BU  S4,^^^l 

^^^H           CoUinB  (the  poet),  490  sq. 

Madame  (Anne  Lef^vre)  (1654-    ^H 

^^^B           ColhquUs   of  Erasmus,   the,    11,   13, 

1720),  508.                                             H 

^^H 

D^4tembert,    Jean    le    Rond,    caOtti     H 

^^^H          **  Colnmbarms,  Julins,^^  346. 

(1717-83),  518.                                        ^M 

^^^H           Coifiiml  Gallant,  the,  434. 

Daniel,  Samuel  {1562.1619),  IS9-191,     H 

^^^^H           Comparapiom,  Bapiu's,  310  ^. 

199,  226,  306.                                         ^M 

^^^H           Oomw,  490. 

Daniello.  Bernardo  (/,   c.   1630),  42-    ^B 

^^^^H            Conctptisjfio,  350. 

44,213.219.                                           H 

^^^^^v            Concio,  nte  MfrdfirdtiHf  13. 

Dante,  6,    8,   34,   40  mt€,   S2.    160,           1 

^^^H           CoQdorcet,    M.    J.    A.    N.    Caritat, 

313  note,  334,  369.  372,  373.  406.           J 

^^^H                 Marquifl  de  (1743-94),  525  note. 

532  *7.,  534  «?.,  540.                              ^M 

^^^m            Conflictu9  Thali'tf  W  Barharki,  13. 

Rivarol'e  Prf/ttce  to.  534  ^.           ^M 

^^^^H           Coi3greve,  403. 

Darmeateter  and  Hatsfeld,  MM.,  112           1 

^^^H           Conrart,  Valentin  ( 1 603-75),  240,  278. 

note,                                                               J 

^^^^H           Conti,  Armand  de  Bourbon,  Prinoe  de 

Davcnant,    Sir    William    (1606-68),    ^M 

^^^B               (1629^66),  402  not€. 

.365,367,371.                                         ^B 

^^^^H           Com^rmtiom  tmfh  l>nimmond^  198  s^. 

JJaf*idtiM,  367  noti.                                      ^H 

^^^^^B            Conririum  Pmticum,  13. 

IM  Arte  Poetica,  Viperano*»,  103.           ^^^ 

^^^m          Cook,  Prof.  A.  8.,  30, 

Dt  Aufjmfintis,  192  fiofe.                     ^^^H 

^^^^^^^f                                                                                   1 

^B            At    Divutiom    tt    UtilUait     Otmimn 

D«rby,  Urd,  433.                                                    1 

^H,                JSeienfiarum,  21  note. 

DescArtea,    Ren^    {1596-1650).    221,                    1 

^m             IH  Oenealo^jia  Deoruta^  7. 

278. 

^H            Dt  Honma  Sapient  ia,  27. 

Deichamps,  EusUohe  (?  1340*!  1410), 

^m            Dt  Imitatione  Poctica,  102. 

109. 

^H             De  Ludicra  Diciiom,  254  noU, 

Deserted  ViUtigt,  Tht,  297. 

^m            De  Ptrftcia  Potntm  RaOom,  107. 

DesmaretB    do     Sftint  -  Sorlin,    Jeui 

^M            De  Poemaie  Epico,  265-268. 

{1595-1676),  257.  277.  278,  369. 

^m            Dt  Podia  (Miotumo's),  51  i^q. 

Desportea,  Philippe  {1546-1601),  242 

^m            Dt  PottU  L^slinU,  27. 

*^.,  281,  366  note,  450. 

^B            Dt  PoeiU  Xikftrotum  Temporum,  63 

**  Deapr^aux,'*  450,  and  Bee  Boileau, 

^1                ^. 

DuUogo  conii-a  i  Potd,  29. 

^B            Dt  Quincty,  47  note,  08,  219. 

Diahgo  de  la[H]  Lewjna\^],  335. 

^m            Dt,  He  Poftka,  353  ^. 

DiaU^wa  dw  Dit\uc,  510. 

tU9  Minis,  503.                                                  , 

^1             i>«  ScientiU,  2L 

^B            i>e  Tragotluv  ComlUutiom,  356,  357. 

mr  CEloguaice,  306  sq. 

^B            De  riBft«£(i/«  Sckntiarum,  2S,  2d. 

mr  ks  mro*  de  Roman,  292. 

[V            Z>e  ru^n    Bioquio,    40    r^e,    112, 

Dialoffus  in  De/tjviioMm  Potikt^,  27, 

f                       160,  328,  540. 

28. 

1                  Dtca  DUpniitta,  La^  95  ^, 

Dktk>nnairt  PhUmophiqutt  617. 

L                   Dtta  Ivtoriale^  La,  95  /»*y. 

Diderot,  518  >'7. 

1                   Dfdicafion  of  the  .Enek,  385. 

DiU'^diDantt,  105. 

1                              qfiht  'Spftmnh  Friar,  384, 

DtgrtMiom    mr    Its    Ancuna    tt    ItM 

i^cfioe  o/PwAij,  170  i«g. 

Modmyt^  606. 

iVfnce  0/  /fAyme,  189-101. 

Dkm^fmwt  At^opagiia^  22. 

i>e/«n«  of  the  Epiiogm  (to  C'o»^w«i  q/* 

Dwcorn,  Cinthio's,  581  nq. 

1                       C?mrtaito),  383. 

Summo'ii.  108. 

i                   i>^/efM<  flu  PoHnt  mroiqut^  277. 

Tatao'a,  92  ^q. 

1                  DirtitM  d  lUitstration  dt  la  Langui 

Discottrs  dt  Rictption,   BaSbn^s,  519 

/'m/if«t#e,  lU  «q. 

4q. 

Defoe,  277. 

DUcmrs  dts  TrmA  Unit^,  262  «?. 

Dtfjli  Autori  dfl  BfiK  Parhtrt,  328. 

DitfCoarBt  qf  EntjiUh  Pof^^  176  <«^, 

Deimier,  Pierre  de  {1576*1620),  261 

Dyt<^m-^  on  MtdaiM,  439. 

note. 

mt  MftMCf  Pmnting,  and  Poetry, 

DtiV  Imitaiion^  Poetka^  47  woee* , 

473  «7. 

i>e//ri  i?f tf^:x/»  d€l  Voigar  Fot$Hh  542. 

OH  Salirt^  385. 

/>€//<!  Crttsm,  »ee  CruBtm. 

on  the  Grounds  of  Criticism   •» 

i>f//a  />tre^  di  Dantr,  105. 

Trait^dy,  384. 

2>c/M  Lingtta  To^cuiui^  47  «o««. 

DUcottrirM^  Jonaoo'i,  198  *q. 

i?c//a   Ptr/tUa  Potsia  Italkim,  641, 

DviHeriniion  on  Oftikin^  464. 

542. 

oil  Phalari*,  401,  402. 

i>«tfa  Potj^M,  106,  107. 

on  the  Ri4€  of  Poetry  and  Mtmc, 

Dd/d  Rofjion  Pottkn,  538  ^^. 

474. 

i>e^  jS'loritt   €   d^lia  Na^jione   d^Ogni 

Di^rtntifm    «ttr    fe    moC     *«  Va»H,** 

Poma,  542645, 

269  sq. 

Dtfin  Vtm  Potfka,  47.  48. 

Donatua,  .^lius,  6  noU,  48  and  note. 

Ddminio,  G.  C\,  329. 

59,  345. 

Dt  fOrigint  d€A  Eoinana^  274,  275. 

Donne,  199,  489. 

De  rUmi^vrmiki  d^  la  Lamjm  Fran- 

Dorset,  Earl  of.  376  ^.»  439. 

frtMf,  534  9q, 

Douglaa,  Gavin,  218. 

Denhain,  439. 

Drant,  Thoma*  {d,  1578?),  162  if. 

Deiuiis,  Johu  (1657-1734),  387  note. 

DrayUm,  199,  498. 

,                        431  437. 

Drammond   (of    Huwthonideii),    198 

1 Denores,  J*»on  ( jf.  c.  1570),  106,  107, 

#7.,  356  note,  399. 

^B 

Dryd^a,   John  (163M700),  56,   93, 

^              1 

^m           584                                      index!                                   ^^^^H 

^^B            U9,  121,  144,  232,  237  And  ly^a, 

1 
iiiMy  on  Potlry  (Temple'*).  401. 

^^H            262,  264,  271,  300,  314  no(e,  322, 

on  (M  Gtnius  o/ Shales/mtri^  434. 

^^H            332,344,347,  369,  371-391,   393» 

on  TrttwikUtd  Ferse,  404. 

^^H            403,   411,  413,   416,  417,  425  sq,, 

wpon  Podry  and  Pmniim^.  4m 

^^^P             432,  438,  439,  449,  454,  472  mU, 

nott. 

^^^^            483,  4S9  #g.,  503,  560. 

Enmys,  Collier'a,  404.                           ^^^M 

^m               Du  Bartafi,  313,  369. 

Cnrical  (Scott's),  500.                 ^^^H 

^H                Du  Bellay,  Joachim  (1524-60),    111- 

Montaigne's,  138  ag,                    ^^^^ 

^M                    116,  221,  233,  369* 

Moral  and  Literary,  499, 

^m               Du  Bos,  Jean  Baptivte,  Abb^  (1670- 

Eftimatf  of  tht  Mmmtrs   ami    Prin- 

^M                   1742),  511-513,  542  nofe. 

api€Jf  of  (he  Times,  476. 

^m                Dimtou,  John  (1659-1733),  406. 

Estndto  dtW  Arte  Poeiua  ff\4rU/^ih^ 

^m               Du  Pont,  Gratien  (/.  c.  1540),  110, 

546, 

^^^         I>>er,  Sir  Edward,  166. 

Etherege,  463. 

^^H        John,  421,  478. 

Euphuism,  225  Aq, 

Euripides,  14,  54.                                            ji 

^^f             Edgeworth,  Misa,  97.  348. 

Erming\  Love,  An,  Preface  to,  3S3L        ^^1 

^B               Edwards,   Thomas   (1699-1757),  497 

Exavum^  Comeille's,  262  »q,                       ^^| 

^H                  note. 

Es^posiniatio  Spongut^  346.                           ^H 

^^1 

H               E.  K.,  224. 

FahleJt,  Dryden's,  Preface  to,  386.      ^^^| 

^H               ElimtnU  cU  LiU^rcUurt,  626  sg. 

Fabri,  Pierre  (/.  c,  1520),  HO.           ^^^B 

^H                WementM  of  Critki^h  the,  465-470. 
^m                Eioye^,  D'Alembert's,  519. 

Fabriano,  see  Gilia                                  ^^^^B 

Fabricius,    Oeorgitis   (1515-71),    108^      ^H 

^m               Fontenelle's,  506. 

ISl,  353-355.                                              ^H 

^m               Other,  529.  533. 

Faerie  Quttne^  the,  168.                                ^H 

^H                Elton,  Prof««aor,  552. 

'«Fatura,"63.                                                ^H 

^H               Encina,  Juan  del  (1468' 1534),  335. 

Faucbet,    Claude    (1530-1601),     101«       ^H 

^H               EwjlUh  Pama^sm,  the,  426  nofe. 

,^^H 

^m                Entrflkne  d'Arhtt,  308. 

Feillet,  M..  258.                                     ^^^B 

^H                EphtmtritU^^  of  Phtalo,  169  nolt. 

Feltre«  Vittonno  da,  30.                       ^^^^B 

^H               E}n^Ht  (0  Ani/ustiM,  Pope's,  453  sq. 

Fcnelon,  Francois  de  Salignac  de  Ill^^^^l 

^H               EpiMktf^  Ovid  i,  Dry  den 'e  Preface  to. 

Motbe  (1651-1715).  241,  272,  3012^^H 

H 

304-308.                                                        ^H 

^H               EpiMoUf  Objtcurontm  Virontm,  14  nott. 

Feyjuo  y    Montenegro,    Benito    Oeir^^^^^B 

^H               Epitome  d€  fa  Eloquencia  Ejtpaholaf 

oiiimo  (1701-64),  549.                      ^^^H 

H                   547.  548. 

**  Fidenziano,''  540  fio/e.                          ^^^^B 

^B               Er&smufl,  Desideriua  (1467-1536).  9- 

Fielding,  349.                                           ^^^B 

H                   16,  61,  65,  75,  85,  193,  276,  352 

Filo^ofja  Aniidn^  Po^tica^  338-340.           ^H 

^H                  note. 

Fing^,  464.                                            ^^^M 

^M              Ercolano,  L\  49. 

Flaubert,  0.,  12,  302.                           ^^^B 

^m                Eachenbach,  Wolfram  von,  230. 

Flecknoe,  377.                                         ^^^^B 

^B                Espinel,  Vicente  (1544^1634),  337. 

Flemniing,  556.                                       ^^^^H 

^H                Ej^>*a%  mrla  Poimt  E pique,  516. 

Fletcher,  378  ^9.                                       ^^^H 

^B                imr  U  Btan,  513  note. 

Fhriant  tf  Fhrtie,  394  note,                 ^^^H 

^m               ^ — ,  tur  U  Qodi,  514,  528. 

Folengo,  540.                                             ^^^^H 

^H                          mir  Um  ^loatH.  529. 

Fontaine,  Cb.  (1 513-88?),  116.  ^H 
Fontenelle,     B«raard    le    Bovier    de        ^^| 

^H               *ur  Uj»  Romam^  527* 

^H              EtiHtxy  of  Dramaik  PoMy,  332,  376- 

(1657-1757).    202,    416,    419,    423         H 

^m                   382. 

motto,  501-507.                                              ^B 

^B                of  Heroic  Play*,  383. 

Fracaatoro,     Jeroniino      (1483-1553),          ^H 

^H              on  a  y^ev?  Specks  of  WritinOi 

44-46,  67,  88,  90.  214.  217,  219.             ^B 

^M                  497  note. 

Franciadc,  Preface  to  the,  120  ^q.                ^H 

^H               tm  Crilidsm,  453  «g. 

Frannoe,  Abraham  [JL  c  1590),  186  ^^^B 

^H              <m  Modern^  Edneation,  452. 

note,  199.                                             ^^^H 

1.     _       _■ 

^^^■^^^■B^^^^^  T^i^^x-                    ^^^  ^^^B 

^^P^lftMy  Oermdio,  550. 

Granada,  Luis  de  (1504-81),  336.                      ^H 

^F        f^inart,  14L 

Gravina,    Gianvtncenzo   (1664-1718),               ^H 

^H           Froude,  Mr,  5. 

272,  324,  513,  538-541.                                    ^H 

^H           Fulgentliat,  8,  397. 

Gray,   461,   478,   479,  487,   491  ^9.,               ^M 

^H           Furttenana,  274  no^e. 

500,  569.                                                            ^H 

^1           Fureti6re.    Antoine    (1620-SS),    553, 

Grazzini,  Ant.  Francesco  [''D  Lasca*'}              ^H 

^1               554  note. 

(1403-83).  48,  59.                                               ^H 

^m           "Foror  Foeticu#,"  97  ftnd  note,  267, 

Gr^vio,  Jacques  (1538  r>70).  127.                     ^H 

H               268,  295.  340.  410,  420. 

GrtmmeUhausen,  552.                                          ^^| 

Grongar  Hill,  488,  500.                                        ^H 

^H           •*  Gallo-ClaMic."  the  term,  41 L 

Grosart,  Dr.  196  noU,                                          ^H 

^r            Gambara,   F.   ij(.   c.    1580),  107  ntfit. 

GrotiuB,  359.                                                         ^H 

278  note. 

OrwudUck^    Bericht    du   J>wUek$n             ^^H 

Garbett,    Rev,    J.,     208    iiote,    372 

MeUttrgesangn,  360  noi€,                                ^H 

note. 

GuDrini.   Battista  (1537*1612),   poet,               ^M 

Garnett,  Dr,  546  note. 

107,  199.                                                             ^M 

Gatcaigne,   George  (1525?.77K   162 

Guarino  (?-1460),  humanist,  18.                        ^H 

«g..  177,  226,  429. 

Guest,  l>r,  178,  188.                                          ^^H 

Gauticr,  Th.,  282  nott^  519  note. 

Gutociardini,  331.                                                  ^H 

Gay  ley    and    Scott,    ProfesaorB,    195 

^H 

note,  329  note. 

Habrngtou,  485.                                                   ^H 

Gellert,  Chmtiau  Furchtegott  {1716- 

Hamelius.  Uerr,  425  noU,  45t  iioCc,              ^H 

69h  657. 

448  note,                                                            ^M 

OmtUmtm'a  MoQOxine,  the,  497. 

Hamilton,  Anthony,  502.                                     ^^M 

Otrutakmme  Lihtmta,  18,  87  9q, 

Htmnay.   Mr   David,  332    nott,    341.               ^H 

Gibert,  BaltbaAar   {1662- 1741),  SI 9, 

3.'>0.                                                                      ^M 

320. 

Hardy,   Alexandre  (1560^1631).  255              ^M 

Gifford,  198  note,  534. 

^^1 

Gildon,    Charles    (1665-1724),    429. 

Harington.  Sir  John  (156M612},  183              ^M 

430. 

note,  ISO,  \m.                                            ^M 

Gill©   da   Fabriauo    Antonio    (/.    c. 

HarrU,  James  (1709  80),  473-476.                     _H 

1580),  104. 

Harvey,    GabHel    (1545^630),    148,              ^M 

Girac,  Paul  Thomaa  de  (?.1663).  278 

165  ^9.                                                              ^M 

HOft, 

Hawea,  Stephen  (7-1523?),  146,  147.                 ^M 

Giraldi,  Cinthto,  see  Cinthlo, 

Hazlitt,  145,  219,  372  note,  406.                        ^M 

GiraMua,  Liliua,  see  Lilias. 

BernU  of  an  Jfisu«r  Co  Hymer,  373             ^H 

Goethe.  356.  372,  560. 

note,  397  noU.                                               ^H 

GokUmith,    Oliver    (1728-74),    429, 

H^eiin,  see  Aahtgnac.                                      ^H 

498. 

Hegel,  274.  527  »otf!.                                         ^H 

Gonttil>ert,  Preface  to,  365.  367-371- 

Heiosius,    Daniel    (15801655).    356»              ^M 

Gungora    y    Argote,  huh  de  <1561- 

^M 

1627),  349. 

HeMenhuch,  569.                                                  ^H 

Gongorism,  331,  414. 

Heliodorua,  77,  131.                                               ^^| 

Gonzalei  de  Salas  {/,  c.  1630),  341, 

Hniriadt,  the,  514  nr>f^  522,  526.                      ^H 

342,  349. 

^enrjr  /  ('. .  Dennis  on,  434.                               ^H 

Oorfto^luc,  173,  206.  374,  503* 

Herbert,  G.,  87.                                                    ^M 

OoTfjian,  the.  82. 

H^ricault,  M.  Ch.  d\  112  noit.                        ^M 

Oosaon,    Stephen   (1555-1624),    169- 

NermaphroditUff^  66  fioU.                                  ^^M 

171. 

HenneA,  473.                                                        ^^M 

Gottiohed»  Johann  Christopher  (1700- 

HeruiOfjeneA,  319,  329.                                        ^H 

66),  552-557. 

i^ero  and  Lmnder^  74.                                         ^^| 

Goumay.  Mile,  de,  251,  253»  254. 

"  Heroic  Play,"  the,  367  ^q,                             ^M 

Gower,  146^9.,  179  ^g. 

"  Heroic  Poem.''  the,  367  ^»                             ^H 

Graciln,      Balthaear      (1584-1658?). 

Hess  us,  Eobanus,  14,  28.                                   ^^| 

349,  350, 

Heywood,  Thomas,  39S  iMs.                            ^H 

^m         686                                                                 ^^^^^1 

^m               Miiioire  du    ThSdtre  FmnfOM,  Foa- 

iBkra,  Aaguatinai,  360,  001.                       ^H 

^H                      teDclIe'R,  505. 

Ula,   Jo»«  Francisco,   Father  <17CiS-     ^H 

^H                the  Fr^res  PftrfAtt'a,  527. 

SI),  550.                                                      ^M 

^M                Hidona  de  las    Idtm    SsUlkm    m 

Uioria  lUl  Volyar  /"denct,  543L                   ^H 

^m                    E^pam^  331-351  poimm. 

Itaha  Liherala,  38.                                         ^^M 

^B                HiMorjf  of  the  BUe  and  Frogrtu  o/ 

^^t 

^P                      Poetry,  476. 

James   the   First   (1566^1625),     17T,             1 

^                  of  the  Royal  SociHy,  398. 

178.                                                                   1 

HobU«,     Thumiui    (1588*167«).    40, 

Jerome,  St,  Erasmus  on»  15,  16,                       1 

367-371. 

Jeratiitno,  235,                                                  ^^t 

Hottlmftiiswaldau,  552. 

Johannes  Secundus,  27.                                ^H 

Home,  Henry,  see  Kamea. 

John  of  Oarlandia,  14.                                  ^H 

Homer,  25,  31-35,  47*  52,  74,  86.  99, 

of  Salisbury,  8.                                       ^H 

122-126.  130^132,  141.  310  ^g. 

Johnson,  Samuel  (1709-84),  145.  375,       ^M 

Homoe,  6,  9,  129  .^;.  and  jfwwtm. 

429,  434,  437»  458,  465,  474.  477-        ^M 

How&rd,  Edward,  367  note. 

496,  512,  552,  561.  571.                            ^M 

-^ —  Henry,  «oe  Surrey,  Earl  of. 

Jonson,  Ben  (1673-1637),  42,  71,  138,              1 

—  J,,  367  notf^ 

144,    156,    185  not€,  197-209,   227         _| 

Sir  Robert  (iL  1698  :  his  birth- 

sq„  233.  262,  271,  367,  MH,  370       ^M 

date  and  those  of  his  brothers  E. 

Mq,,  393  iq,,  486  no(€,                               ^H 

and  J.  are  very  uncertain),  376  ^. 

JounuU  dcH  Sa*nntJt,  316.                                ^^M 

Howell'i  Letters,  371  note. 

Jugttnenti  dt$  Savani^f  276.                             ^H 

IhuHbrtvi,  513  nolt. 

nur  l€A    auttnrM          ^^k 

Huerta.  Vieente  Garcia  de  la  (1730?- 

que  onl  traiU  de  la  RUioriqne^  319,               I 

87),  550  notf,. 

320.                                                                ^J 

Hoet,    Pierre     Daniel     (1630-1721), 

Julius  GfTJiar,  Rymer  on,  396.                       ^^M 

hiahop  of  Avranches,  274,  275. 

-^^ -  Dennis  on.  434.                                      ^H 

Nuetkina^  275. 

Juvenal,  Drydeu's  Preface  to,  385,             ^H 

Hugo,  Victr>r,  87. 

^H 

Hume,  Alexander,  209  «o*6. 

Karnes,    Henry   Home,   Lord    (1696-        ^H 

David,  402. 

1782),  465-470.                                             ^M 

Htrnt,  Leigh,  372  note. 

K^senbrot,  see  Olmnoensis,                             ^^M 

Hurd,  469, 

Keats,  280,  412,  485,                                      ^H 

Hutteu,  Ulrich  von  (148S-1523),  352 

Keble,  87,  312  not^,  372  note.                        ^M 

nof^. 

Kelly,  Mr  J.  FiUmaurioe,  332  noie^        ^H 

335  jiott,  34S  note,  350.                                ^H 

Isgo,  Ryraer  on,  395.  396* 

Kelton,    Arthur   ^fL    *t.     1550),    542         ^H 

Ibtahim,  265. 

^H 

Idler,  the,  484. 

Ker,  Mr  W.   R,   93   noU,  332    not^         ^1 

/  Fiori  delta  Poe^na,  107. 

373  sq.                                                           ^M 

/;  CwiieUano,  40. 

Kingsley,  Ch.,  124,  161.                                ^H 

*^  11  Lasca,"  see  Gramai. 

Knox,  Vicesimns  (1752-1821),  4M.             ^H 

nSoifno,  106,107. 

^^H 

•*  Imagination,"  Addison  on,  443-443. 

La  Bo^'tie,  K.  de,  71.                                        ^H 

*♦  Imlac,"  484,  485. 

U  Biuy^re,  Jean  de  (1645-96),  24 1 »         ^1 

Im}7QHial  Critic^  Tht,  432. 

300-304,  355,  521.                                       ^M 

hulian  Emperor,  The,  Preface  to,  382. 

Labyrinthm,  8,  24,  64,  231.                          ^M 

IniM  de  Cfutro,  507, 

La  Casa,  93,  167  note,  512,  540  note,          ^M 

Inquiry  irUo  the  Pr^'^ent  State  of  Polite 

La  Croze,  J.  Cornand  de  (not  to  be         ^H 

Learning  in  Europe,  498. 

confused   with    his   contemporary,          ^H 

Imfitiitione^  Oratorif£,  Vosa's,  358-360. 

M.  Veysstere  de  la  Croze,  a  learned          ^H 

Poeticir,  Spanniiiller'B,  355. 

but  fantastic  philologist  and  anti-          ^H 

/  Honmn^^i,  63. 

4uary),  406  note.                                          ^H 

iBidore  (of  Seville},  8,  334. 

La  Cueva.  Juan  de  (1550-1606)^  338,         ^H 

/  SimiUimt,  38. 

340,  341,  355.                                             ^M 

^^^- 

^^J 
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U  Fontaine,  293  9q,.  29§,  519,  621. 

Vlnfarinato,  92. 

Ia  Harpe,  Jean  Fran  vols  de  (1739- 

-  L'lnfortun^,**  110. 

18U3),  530-.^33.  564.  571. 

Lionardi.  Ale««andro  (/.  c  1650),  47. 

Lftmb,  CUrle*.  145,  486, 

Lives  0/  the  PoeU,  Heywood'a,   398 

La    >Ie«nardi^ret     Htppolyte    Julet 

noU, 

Pelet  de  ( 1610-63),  265. 

Jolinson'i,  480  #7.,  486  #g. 

La  Monaoye.  Bernanl  Ue  (1641-1728), 

Wmataniey's.  400. 

273  lioie,  316  note,  o'27  wo/c. 

Locke,  John  (1632-1704).  53.  446  *g., 

LaMathe  le  Vayer,  F.  de(  1588-1 672)» 

468. 

25L 

Lodge,   Thomas   (1558  M626),    170, 

La   Motte,    A.    Houdard   de   (1572- 

171. 

1731),  321,  507-509, 

Logic  and  Poetry,  20  note. 

Cbarlea  (?•?)»  Irinh  divine  and 

Lohenatein,  552. 

critic,  4U7  note. 

Longfellow,  87. 

Litmdot,  124,  260. 

LonginoB,  6,  .'*4,  206,  220.  288  -fg.. 

Landi,  Orten>io  (1501-60),  29. 

302.  319,  373.  430,  435. 

Langbaine,    tJerai-d    (1656  92),    400, 

LongolJm  {Christophe  de   Longneil), 

401.  430. 

(1490-1522),  II.  67,  276. 

LftugloU.  M,  G..  imnoit. 

Lope  de  Vega  Carpio,    Felix  (1562- 

Langhome,  449. 

1635),  3.12,  343-347.  380  note. 

Langland,  179  ^9. 

lor*\  Lfthour^^  LoiA,  Collier  on,  403. 

La  Place,  tranaljitur  of  Shakespeare, 

Lucaii,  199. 

627.  628. 

Lueian,  24  note^  330.  402. 

Laaoa,  H,  we  GnuxinL 

Luciliiw.  254  jiofe. 

LaTaiUe,  Jaoqueade(1641?-62?),  127. 

Lucretma,  33.  40,  88,  139,  140.  202. 

Jeaa  de  (1640M608I,  127. 

Li^rm,  Lf,  290, 

Lii-timer,  ITiO. 

Lu?An     Clararnuiit     de     Siielvee     y 

Laudtm,  Pierre  de  (1575-1629),  127, 

Gurrea,  Iguacio  do  (1702-54),  347, 

128. 

350,  414,  541,540,  647. 

Le  Boaeti,  Eea^  (1631^80),  300,  314, 

Lycida^;  490,  500. 

315. 

Lydgat«,  146  ^.,  179  ^.                                  ^h 

Le  Clerc,  Jean  (1657  1736),  276.  277, 

^^H 

363.  364. 

Macaulay,  320,  391  ^7.,  401  «g.,  492,              ^M 

Leciurti  on  Bketoric  and  BtUe^  Lettrt^, 

^M 

462  .7, 

Machiavelli.  54.                                                  ^H 

Lee,  Mr  Sidney,  400  note. 

«« Machines''  and  *VMa<^hinery/*  869             ^H 

Lemaltrct  M.  Jules*  250  noic. 

^.,  435.                                                           ^M 

Leniercier.  N.,  530, 

Le  Moyne.  P^re,  257.  393.  506. 

Maq>herson  (0«)Min),  464.                                  ^^M 

Leediig,  219,  356.  410. 

Macrobius,  22  not^.                                             ^^M 

L^Eatrange,  392.  451. 

MafiTei,  Francisco   Scipione,  Marquis             ^^M 

Le  7W  Sordi€,  08. 

(1676-1755),  546.                                            ^M 

LtUer  to  0  Yowig  OteryyffMm,  452. 

Maggi,  41,  42.                                                         H 

LetUr$  m  Chimiry,  469. 

Mairet,  Jean  (1604-86).  1 15.                             ^M 

LtU4r$,  Pope*i»,  453. 

Maistre,  Joseph  de.  327.                                       ^H 

LeUrt  de  J/,  de  la  n^cMt,  517. 

Malebranche,    Nicolas   (1638-1716),              ^M 

LettrtA   aux  AnUun  de    la    Gctuttt 

279  and  nou^  514.                                           ^H 

£AU4mirt,  617. 

MalJilatre,  519.                                                   ^H 

Malherbe,   Fraovois  de  (1655-1628),              ^M 

610. 

115.  241  251,  257.  283,  303.                         ^M 

Lmrm  Prnfiamif,  614. 

Malory.  Sir  Thomas.  6,  166.                             ^H 

Ltitre*  mr  /e*  AnglnUi  616. 

Mambrun.  Pierre  (1600-61),  S66-268,             ^M 

Lilint     Grcgoriua     Guftldui     (1478- 

^M 

1552).  63-68.  96  »o/<,  413. 

Jiani^re    de    Bmm   Penaer    iloiis    Ub             ^H 

Lilly,  William.  66. 

Owra^  d*Eqmt,  816,  816.                        H 

^m                        ^^^p       no>£x.                                 ^^^1 

^m              MantG,  24  «9. 

Molinet,  Jean  {d,  1507).  1 10.                        ^| 

^H                Mautuau,  66* 

Mondi^gOQ,  Hierooimo  de,  337  noU.           ^^^ 

^m               Mai-ifivm  and  M&riuo,  331,  393,  414. 

Montagu,  Mrs,  240t                                           ^H 

^B                 Marlowe,  205,  390, 

Montagu  (Lord  Halifax).  430.                        ^H 

^H                MAimoutcl,  Je&D  FttrnvOiB  (1723-99), 

Montaigne.  Michel  de  (1533-92),  138-          ^H 

^m                      2h7  >io/e,  525^529. 

142,  205,  232,  254,  279.  514,                     ^H 

H                Mftrot,    Clement    1 1497 -1544).     HO 

Mont«-Meione   (Chiodino  da),    329,          ^H 

~                       note,  137,  281,  304, 

^1 

Marryat,  34, 

Montesquien,    Charlea   de    S^condat,           ^H 

Martianus  Capella,  42. 

baron  de    la    6i<&de,   et  de   (1689-          ^H 

Alotihiuj^  Scribkru^t  452, 

1765).  513,  514,                                            ^M 

MassoD,  Profesior,  105  tiote. 

Mmithty  J^eruw,  the,  497.                               ^H 

Matamoroa.  Alfonso  Guida,  33G. 

Momtin,  ^Cicolaa  Fernanda?  de  (1737-          ^H 

Maucroix,  Fmn^oia  de  (1619-1708), 

SO) :   to  be  diatinguisbed  from   hit          ^H 

278. 

aon   and    aucceaaor   in    ctasaiaiam,          ^^M 

May  Ana    y    Siscar.   Gr«gorio    (1699- 

Leandro  Fernandez   de   M.,  1760-          ^H 

1781),  333  tfc//€,  549 

1628),  550,                                                     ^1 

Maz^one  da  Miglionico  ( fi.  c.  1690), 

More,  Sii  T.,63.                                              H 

107.  108. 

Morel- Fatio,   M.,  50  no(€,  332    noit^          ^H 

Mazxooi  (ft.  c,  1550),  105. 

343  jwte,  346  note.                                     ^H 

MtdUaHmi  on  a  Bi-ooniutick,  451, 

Morky,  Prof.  H.,  162  tiote.                            ^M 

Mimoiff     gitr      Utf    OccnpiUion^     <h 

Mortt  d' Arthur,  the.  165,                                 ^H 

VAcarf^inie  Frarit^aiMf-^  305  «q. 

Mnlcaattfr.      Richard     (15301-1611).          ^M 

H^Dage.  Gillea   de    (1613^92),    160, 

209  note.                                                      ^M 

273.  317.  321  mit. 

Mulgrave,   John    Sheffield,    Earl   of,          ^H 

M^nafjintia,    63    note,    273  $q.,    321 

later    l.^uke    of     Buckinghaniahire          ^H 

note. 

(1649-1721),  402.                                         ^M 

Men^ndez  y  Pelayo,  Seflor,  331-352, 

**  Mutnpftimua/*  15.                                          ^^M 

ftaj*j*fm. 

Muraton,   Ludovico   Antonio    (1672-         ^^M 

Mtrem'^  OtAluntt  316. 

1750),   SO  note,  324.  541,  542.                ^M 

Mere«,  Francia  (1565-1647),  187. 

Musa^ua.  74.                                                       ^^M 

Merry     Wn^^    of    Windsor,    Dennis 

Mutius,  Macarius,  326.                                  ^H 

on.  434. 

Muzio,  0.  [ft,  c.  1550),  46.                           ^M 

Meaa.  Criatdhal  de  (1540-1620),  338 

^^M 

UOft,   340  tJ45/<. 

Kaaarre  y  Ferriz.  649.                                   ^H 

Mealier,    le    Cur6   (1678-1733).   515 

^aturcdeza^  342  «g,                                          ^H 

noit. 

Kaufftnm  «tif  rf«  Foeiica^  46,   214,          ^H 

Metaetasio   (Pietro  A.    li    B,   Trap- 

^M 

a»8i).  ( 1608- 1782).  545,546. 

Navagero,  Andrea  (Nangeriua)  (1483-          ^H 

Mickle,  449. 

15291,  45,  66,  81.                                          ^M 

Millar,  Mr  J.  H..  486  «o/e. 

Nebrija,    Antonio    de    (Nebriaa^nait)          ^H 

Milton,   John  (1608-74).    7,   45,   54, 

{ft,  e.  1530),  336,                                          ^M 

56,   93,   262,   305,   39S.  399,  402, 

Xcw   World  biKorertd  in  the  Moon,          ^H 

411   votf,   435   'tq,,    439,   443    ^g.. 

the,  108  nott.                                                 ^H 

449,  467,   480  nq.,  516.  532.  555, 

Nichola,  Mr,  14  mtt,  15,                               ^H 

560, 

Nicolai,    (.'hmtoph-Frederich    (1733>         ^^M 

'*  Minim,  Dick/' 484. 

IHU),  o3l  ufAe.                                           ^H 

Miuturno.    Ant.    Sebaatiano    (/.    c. 

Niaard,  D..  114,                                               ^B 

1560),    50-57.    90,    129  and    note. 

Koti4  of  InMntcti^i,  162  ^q.                           ^H 

215.  219. 

Nttera  Idea  dc  la  Ttntjedia  A7UJa}<n,           ^H 

Ml^cdtankSi    Dryden'a     Preface     to, 

341.  342.                                                          H 

384  nq. 

iV^nrrtVici,  24  sg.                                                   ^H 

Mitford,  W.,  164  iJO/e. 

^^H 

Moli^^re.    261.    273.    298»  303.   307, 

Oltscnri  Fin,  the,  9.                                       ^H 

322  wHt,  378  v<g..  621. 

Ohwrmmir  LiU^rtxirt^  527i                            ^H 

! 1 1^^ 

J 

^^^^P                                                              ^H 

^m          Odussey,  the,  58,  267,  532, 

Pel(l)etier,  Jacques  (/.  c.  1660),  17th             ^H 

^H           (EfiiptiJt,  the,  263. 

cent,  poet,  291.                                                 ^H 

^H           OrStiuiit^^  (Bacon '«),  192. 

Pelli^ier,  M.  Georges.  UO  noU,  129              ^M 

^H           dgier,   Fran90is    (/.    t\    1630),    254- 

^M 

H                25lt,  259,  346,  347,  409. 

Pelliason,  Paul  (1624-93),  273.                         ^M 

^B            0!rlys,  457, 

Pei&a,  Don  P.  M.,  339  ^g.                                 ^H 

^H            OlmucenaU,      Augiistiuus      Moravus 

Penmeri  Diver Jiif  Tassoni's,  326  4q,                   ^^M 

^H               (Kaaenbrot,  c   1500},   17  ^iote,  27, 

Pepys,  377  note,  522.                                         ^H 

^B               28,  218,  352  note. 

Perce  fon^,  160.                                                     ^H 

^H           Op«ra,  Saint-Evremond  on,  271* 

Percy,  479.                                                            ^H 

^1           Opitz,  Martin  (1597-1639),   17,  360- 

P,ri  iififhwy,  452.                                              ^H 

^B               363,  556. 

Penrault,   Charles    (1628.1703),   285,              ^M 

^m           Orbeccht,  58,  60. 

293,  321,  418,  419.                                           ^H 

^H           Oriff€H€Ji  d€  to  Lengua  EspaAola,  333 

Claude  (161 3-88),  285.                              ^B 

^H                       TM?I«. 

Pierre  (1608^80),  285.                                 ^H 

^H            Ortf/tnc4  c^  to  P<h£#w  Fmn^ai^  101 , 

*'  Person  of    Quality,"   the  (who  re-              ^^M 

^H            Orlando  Furio^o,  $6,  and  see  ArioBto. 

wrote  Spenser),  416  note,  561.                       ^H 

^r             O^^ri,  464  «g.,  532. 

Petit  de  Julleville,  M.,  110  nott,                       ^H 

Oth€U4},  Rymer  on*  395, 

Petrarch,  44  and  note,  82,  199.                          ^H 

Ovid.  384. 

Petroniua,  27»  201  note,  254  note,  284.              ^H 

Phalaris,  the  Pseudo-,  24  fioee,  401»             ^H 

Panigarola,  Francesco  (1548-94),  329. 

^H 

Faradiic  Loni,  325,  443  *g. 

Phillips,  Edward  (1630-96),  398,  399.              ^M 

Fnnuimai^  29, 

PhUologicnl  Enqnirie-'*^  473  '*7.                             ^^H 

Farrujone  dtUn  Poena  Tratjim^  554. 

PhiloHophia  BaiionaiiH,  330*                               ^H 

PuntlM  of  Potlry  and  Faintin,j,  385. 

Phila^phical  Arranffemenis,  473.                     ^H 

FaralUle  du  Ami«m  el  c?e«  Mod^mea, 

Philo^ophff  of  Rhetoric,  470-473.                       ^H 

321  jM>^e. 

Pic<;M>lomint,  ^neas  Sylvius,  see  that             ^^| 

Parfai(c}t.  Fmnvoii  (1698-1733)  and 

name.                                                                 ^^| 

Claude  (1701-77)1  527. 

Alesiandro  (1508-78),  103,  104.             ^H 

PariB,  M*  Gaston,  110  note. 

Pico  della  MirandoU  (1463-94),  22,             ^H 

FamoMt^,  The  MkgliAh^  426  nou. 

^H 

Pigna,  Giovanbattista   (^.   c.   1550),             ^H 

[                    Partenio,  B.  ( ^.  c.  1560)»  102,  103. 

58  sq.,  62,  63,  81,  84,  155,  214.                   ^H 

Pascal,  Blaise  (1623-62).  279  nott. 

Pinciauo,  Alfonso  Lupez,  called  EL  P.              ^^| 

Paaquier,   Etienne  (1629-1615),   135- 

(150~M60^?),  338-340.                                 ^H 

138,  224  nou,  232. 

Pitt,  Christopher  (1699-1748),  29  «9.               ^H 

Pa.tfjrFido,  Iha,  107,  108. 

Plato,  6,  9,  38,  71,  82,  154,  213,  220,             ^| 

Fatin.  Gut  (1602^72),  272,  273,  316 

^H 

note. 

P;<?.a^,  the,  1 10  ^.  and  Bk.  IT. »  oh.             ^1 

Patrim,  Fraucesco  (1529-97)  [not  to 

iv.,  Txwnm.                                                      ^^| 

be  confused  with  the  Sienneae  Bp. 

Plotinus.  9.                                                            ^H 

of  Gaeta,  in  the  generation  before, 

Plutarch,  22,  71,  99,  154.                                  ^H 

who  wrote  on  politics*  Ac],  anti- 

Poemaia  Seiecta  Itahrum,  29  noT^,  45             ^H 

Peripatetic  philotiiplier  and  critic 

noee,                                                                  ^^M 

(half-title  of  Bk.   IV.),  57,  61,  63, 

Poelmier,  the,  198.                                            ^H 

i                         90,  03,  94-102,  107,  215,  219,  230, 

FoetkA  {Poeiim,   Fmiea,   PoitiqmU            ^H 

233,  320  noft,  329,  413. 

of  Aristotle,  6  and  />a.Wntp                          ^^M 

Patru,  Olivier  (1604*81),  277,  291. 

of  Daniello,  42  44,                                     ^H 

Paid,  AlesaandrD  de  (  ft,  c.  1530),  41. 

of  Denores,  105,  106.                                ^H 

'                    Peacham*  Henry  ( 1 57  6  M  643  f ),  187 . 

of  Luauln,  548.                                            ^H 

Pe^iock,  Reginald  (1395-1460),  151. 

of  Scaliger,  69-80.                                     ^H 

Pellegrino,  C,  100* 

of  Sibilet,  111,112.                                   ^H 

Pel(l)etier,  Jaoques  (1517-82),  PUiade 

of  Trissino,  38*4 1 .                                   ^H 

poet  and  critic,  117-119. 

of  Vida,  29.37.                                        ^M 

.^fl 

^^^^^dF^^^^^^^^^^^in^x^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^H               Poetics  of  Viperano,  103. 

Racine,  Louis  (1692-1763),  511.                  ^| 

^H               Poetry  and  Logic,  20  note. 

Rmfff^tagU  di  Pm-na^^o,  329*331.                    ^H 

^m               Fogg^o   BrAOoiolino   (1380-1459),   6 

Ralph,  James  (1605?-62),  430  noi<.         ^M 

^^H                     noU, 

554  TWt^.                                                        ^M 

^H                Polttian     (Angelo     Ambrogini,    sur> 

Fumbkr,  Tht,  480  ^.                                      ^H 

^m                   named    PoHmno)    (1557-94)*    15, 

Eambouillet,  the  Hotel,  240,                         ^H 

^B                     23-26^  66,  402,  455. 

Ramsay,  Allan,  457.                                             1 

^P                 Poli^tucte,  37H. 

Andrew    Michael.    (Chevalier)          J 

Pomfret,  John,  488,  496* 

(1686-1743).  305,  544  noit.                        ^M 

Pomp^c,  379, 

Rapin   de  Thoyi-as,   R   (1661-1725),         ^H 

Pontanus,    J.      (Spanmllller)     (1542- 

247  iiot4.                                                       ^H 

1626),    353-356. 

*  Nicohw  ( 1535^1608),  247.                      ^H 

J.  J.,  66. 

Ren^  (1621^87),  247  noTe,  310-         ^H 

Poole,  Joshua  ( /f.  r.  1650),  426  note. 

314,  321  note,                                               ^M 

Pope,    Alexander    (1688-1744).    29 

Rymer's   Preface  to,   310  noU^         ^H 

noU,  45  notr,  247,  413,   415,  421, 

392  sq,                                                               ^M 

429,    432  sq.,   438   note,    452-461, 

Rappolt,  554.                                                      ^H 

490  nq^,   561. 

Pa.H^elft^f  480  ^q.                                                ^^M 

Posac^-ino,  Antonio  (1534-1611),  325, 

Pedttr-cheJt «/«  la  France^  135  tq,                   ^^| 

326. 

Jt^/teseums  Critiqu&tf   mr  la  PoAm  €f          ^H 

9ur  la  Peinture^  510-513.                             ^^^ 

298  liott,  372  nott. 

Critiques  mtr  quetqutt  Pontes,  521,          ^^| 

Keble's,  312  natt,  372  nU€. 

— —  RapinV  310  z^.                                       ^H 

Trapp's,  462. 

■-         ffur  tu  CrUiifutf  508.                                  ^^| 

Praliqm  du  ThMtrt,  309,  310. 

fur  la  PocMe.  510,  51 L                           ^M 

Principt:^^  fk  ta  LitUmtiire^  622  9q, 

.^r  la  Po^liqm,  310.                                 ^H 

Prior,  306,  415,  428,  429. 

mir  Longin,  292  iq.                                   ^H 

Promon  and  Cmsctndra,   Preface  to. 

Regnier.  Mathurin  (1573-1613),  242-          ^M 

186  nm. 

251,  284.                                                        ^H 

Propo.^  for  Corrtciing  the   Engii&h 

Regulus.  8e)>astian,  554.                                  ^H 

Tomjui,  452. 

i?e/[(/irsTi/,  The^  415  note.                                 ^^M 

PucdU,  La  (Chapelain'a),  257. 

Pdapnt,  The,  Collier  ou,  463.                          ^H 

Puritan  objection  to  Literature,  the, 

Pdiifh  J/cr/tci,  G.  Patin  on,  272,                   ^H 

7,  la 

Bejnarh  on  Italy,  430.                                         ^^| 

PuBchmann,  Adam  (1532-1600),  360 

OH  the  liape  of  the  Lock,  436.                ^^M 

titift. 

R^motid   de   Saiut-Mard,  see   Saint-          ^^| 

Putteaham,  George  {fi.  c.  1680),  104, 

^M 

182-180. 

Renaissance,  the  term,  4  note.                        ^^M 

Rengifo,  Juan  Diaz  w  Diego  Garcia          ^^B 

Quad  no,     Franc  taco     Xavier    (1695- 

[they    were    brothers :     the    book          ^^M 

1756),   324,  642-545. 

appeared   under  the  name  of   the          ^^M 

Qtuitrt  Po^iiqit^M,  Le.*,  622. 

first,  and  is  now  attributed  to  the          ^^| 

Quevedo      [y]     VUlegaa,      Francisco 

second],  337,  338.                                          ^M 

G6m^z  de    (1580-1645),  339  note. 

Beturyi/rom  Partta'^mJi,  97  note.                       ^H 

349. 

Reulis  and  CatUeli^,  K,  James^  176          ^M 

QmtUU  Homtien,  Le,  116  ftq. 

^M 

Qmntilian,  6,  130,  151  note,  198  sq,. 

Riocio,  Bartolommeo,  81.                                ^H 

,         455,  471  and  pa.s$im. 

Pietro»  a«e  Ciiuitus.                                  ^H 

Rtecoboni,  Antonio  ( 1 541  -99),  60  notr.,           ^H 

RahelaiB,  Frani^oia  (1495-1553),  135, 

Rigault,  M.  H. ,  240  note,  388  nott,  502.           ^M 

141  volt,  150,  304,  455,  616. 

Rime  Dhtr^e,  46.                                                ^^M 

Racan,     H.     de    Bueil,    Marquis    de 

Rinaldini,  Carlo  (/.  c.  1680),  330.                ^H 

(1589-1670),  242  nq. 

Riml  Ladies,  Pi-efaoe  to,  374.                         ^H 

Racine,  Jean,  54,  290  sq,,  298,  604 

Eivarol,  Antoine,  Comte  (7)  de  (1753-          ^H 

e^..  511,  622. 

1801),  534,  535.                                          ^M 
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■ 

H          Kobort«llo,  FrtinceBoo  (15ie-67)i   41, 

17»  42»   57,   69-80,    96  noU,  216. 

H 

■              42,  49  nolt,  50»  345, 

219,  233,  241  note,  267.  365,  375. 

^^1 

^1              I{Ofi4XfHW,  2U3, 

405. 

^^1 

^^^Bolliu,  Cbarlea  (1661-1741).  500. 

Scaligtmna,  276. 

^^1 

^^^Hi7o//o  (B.  mid  F.'i).  Kymer  on,  394. 

Sch^Slandre,  Jean  de  (1585-1635),  255. 

^^1 

^^^^^  Moman  de  la  Jio«e,  160  not4i» 

SchvUlDg,   Prof..  144  noit,  200  noU 

^^^^1 

^m          Roman  BonrgtmH,  553  iu>U. 

and  tq. 

^^^H 

^M          Eomanzi,  the  critical  diftpute  od»  55 

SchooitnoMter^  Thr,  152  $q. 

^^^^1 

H 

School  of  A^nm^,  the,  169-17L 

^^^^1 

^B          Ronieo  and  Julkt, 

Schoaeer,  353  note. 

^^^H 

■           Eo&iiLril.  Pierre  de  ( 1.524-85),  63,  1 19- 

Science  tt  Amerce,  13. 

^^^H 

■               126»  137,    162  vot€,  222,  223.  233, 

Scott.  John,    of  AmweU   0739-83), 

^^^H 

H             244  vot€,  257  »£>««!,  258,  264,  304, 

499.  500. 

^^^^1 

H             307.  313,  362. 

Profeaeor.  519  mtt. 

^^^^1 

^H          RoBcoitiu^on,    W.     Dillon,    £^I    of, 

Sir  Walter,  88,  602. 

^^^H 

■               (1633-85),  404,  439. 

Send^f-ry,  Georges  de  (1601-67).  256, 

^^^1 

■           KouBseau,  J.  B.,  522. 

258,  265  ji^. 

^^^^^ 

■                     J.  J.,  518. 

SecoruU  RkHoriqm,  110. 

^H 

■           RticktaAchel,  Herr,  UQ  n^ftt,  127, 

Secondus,  »ee  Johannee. 

^^B 

■          Euskm,  Mr,  496. 

Sedley,  SlrC,  376  .^7. 

1 

^m           Rtt^^HciPt^  24  Aq, 

Seebohm.  Mr,  15,  22.                                      I 

^^^^1 

■           Rymer,    Thomw    (1646-1713),    357, 

Sogni.  42. 

^^^1 

■              391  397,  405,  432  «?.,  57  L 

Stlccta  Poemata  Italonim,  29  noU,  45 
note,  454  note. 

^H 

H          Sadolet,  455. 

Seneoa  (L.  Aunicua  T),  the  tragedian.. 

^H 

^1          Saint-AmaDt,  M.  A.  de  (1504-1661X 

60»  61,  342,  433, 

^H 

■              257,  297, 

StniimefUji  du  Curi  MtMlicr^  515  im>^c. 

^^^ 

H          Soint'Evremond,  Ch.  de  M.  de  Saint- 

ServoU,  M.,  303. 

^^M 

■              Denis,   Seigneur    de    (16104703). 

8^vign4,  Marie  do  Rahutin-Chantal, 

^H 

■              241,  268-272,  502, 

Marquijie  de  (1626-96),  241,  273, 

^^1 

^M           Saint-Lortif^  o05. 

274. 

^^1 

^H          Sftint^Mard,   Esmond  de    (sometimes 

ShadweU,  271. 

^m              incorrectly    called     Raymond     de 

Shafteebnry,  22  nott,  514, 

■               Saint-Marc)  (1682-1757).  51D,  51  L 

Shakespeare.    177*  199  4,  206  m^.. 

■          Sainte-Beuve,    219,    257,    277    note. 

228  note,  262,  375,  378  ji^.,  393  -^.^ 

H              278  nott,  280,  320. 

399.  409   note,  434  nq,^  454.  464, 

■          SalDtt^-Palaye.  569. 

480  i<7.,  485  *g.,  516,  632,  560. 

^H          SaliAbury,  John  of,  8. 

■          8allust,  Cheke  on,  152. 

Pope'a  Prtface  to,  453,  454. 

■          Salviati,  Leonardo  (1540-89),  41  fio/e, 

Shelley.  87.  426. 

■               81  tiofe,  m,  92,  103  noif,  328. 

Shenatone,  478. 

^H          Sanchez,  Alfonso,  346, 

Shephertfjf  Kaleiidar,  173,                              ■ 

^^1 

^m          Francisco,  *  *  El  Brocenae  *'  ( 1 523- 

Shenngham,  Robert  (1602-78),  392        1 

^^^1 

^              1601),  336. 

note.                                                                 1 

^^^^1 

T.  Antonio  (1732-98),  550,  569. 

Short   View    of  the  Profmm^m  md 

^^1 

Immorality  qf  the  Engliith  8tag$^  A, 

^^^M 

173.  174. 

402404.                                                         J 

^^^^M 

Santillana,  inigo  Upez  de  Mendoza, 

Short  View  of  TroQ^y,  A,  392  af.           ^1 

^^^M 

Marqui-  of  (1398-1458).  833,  334. 

Sibilet.  Thomaa  (1512  89),  111,  112. 

^^U 

Sarranin,  J.  (1605-64),  260.  265  *9, 

Sidney,   Sir  Philip  (1554-86).  7,  43, 

^^M 

Savonarola,     Girolamo      (1452  •  98), 

45,    17U176,    199,    226   ^g.,   282, 

^^K 

.                    20-23,   173,  213. 

348,  375,  409. 

^^H 

H          Scaligtfr.  Joaeph  Juatav  (1540-1609), 

Si^U  de  Lmm  Qmtm^,  516.                     J 

^^^1 

■              276. 

Silwt  Wtmum^  Th^  380.                            1 

^^^^1 

k 

"■  ^ 

1 

^^^^P              Simyltis*  203  note. 

TaMt  (^ftlie  Toion,  the»  554. 

^^^H              Sm&rt,  ChrUtopher»  502, 

Tfiihr,  the,  439  sq.,  450. 

^^^B              Smith,  Adam,  462. 

Taylor  (the  Water-Poet).  201  noU. 

^^^H              Mr  Gregory,  27,  144  noU,   420 

Tcmorti,  464. 

^^^^m                  noie,  442  noU,  510  note. 

Temple,  Sir  WiUiam  (1628-0»>,  401, 

^^^m                       Mr  Nichol,  2S1  note. 

438  note^  450. 

^^^H              So/oniaba,  3a 

Tennyaon,  34,  262  noU^  4«5. 

^^^H              8oirie»  dt  Saita^FeUrshmtrf/,  327. 

Terence,  303. 

^^^H               Sommmi  SHpionis,  22  note. 

Tertulliao,  17,  279.                                 ^M 

^^^^H              Sipmm&ller,  aee  Pontanua,  J. 

Tezt«,  M.,  528  imX«.                               ^H 

^^^H             Spence,    Jci«eph    (1698-1768),     932. 

Thackeray,  77.                                         ^B 

^^^H                   415,  438  note,  454,  455. 

nmrt  dtf  Grtcs,  509.                             ^B 

^^^H              Spenser,  Edmund  (1552^99),  165-169, 

Thentrum  Potta/irum,  398,  399.            ^B 

^^^H                   201   ^9„  204,   369,  393,  390,  416. 

Theobald,  19S  noU.                                 ^B 

^^^H                    438.448,  482  ^q. 

Thf^ophile  (deViau)*  291,  297,  303.   ^H 

^^^H              Spenner  ifetiitVmw.  4 1 6,  56 1 . 

Thomas.  Antoine  Leonard  (1732.S51^H 

^^^H              Speroni,  Speroii(e),  ( 1 5Q0-S8),  55  nott. 

529.                                                        ^H 

^^^^H              £pmgani,  Mr  Joel  Ellas,  3  no£e,  and 

—  Mr  P.  0.,  18  noU.                          ^B 

^^^H                   Bk.  IV.  pa^tim. 

Thomson,  478.                                          ^^ 

^^^^H              Sprat,  Thomas,  Biehop  of  Roohester 

Ticknor,  332  nott^  335  note,                           | 

^^^B                  (1635.1713),  398,  405,  456. 

Tiraboacbi,  Jeronimo  (1731-70),  545.         1 

^^^H              Stanyburst,  167  noUL. 

Tirso    de     Molina    (Gabriel     Tellez)        1 

^^^H              Statius,  58,  59. 

(1585-1648),  332,  342.  343,                 ^J 

^^^B               Steele.  Str  Richard  (1672-1729),  448. 

Tolomei,  46.                                               ^H 

^^^H               St«rne,  205,  517. 

Tomitano.  47.                                             ^^B 

^^^^H               Strabo,  22  an4  notf,  361. 

Topka  Poetim,  104.                                         1 

^^^H               Sturm,    Johano     (1507^89),    153    »q. 

Tory,  Geoffipoy  (1480-1533),  110,  135,        J 

^^^H                   mUt^,  319,  353,  356. 

150.                                   ^m 

^^^H              Siuurd,  Jean  Bnptiste  Antoine  (1733- 

Toxophitus,  153  sq.                                   ^H 

^^H 

Tragedies  of  the  Last  Age^  the,  392  ^\ 

^^^H               Suckling,  463, 

«9.                                                                  1 

^^^H               Summo,  Fauatino  (/,  e,  1600),   108, 

Traill,  Mr,  504.                                                1 

^^^H 

Trti  iti  df  la  ConMtiruUutn  Oralom ,  522-         1 

^^^^H              Sar  la  Ltcim^  dts  Vitux  Romans,  258, 

524.                                                          ^J 

^^^B 

dfM  EtiidtA,  509.                               ^H 

^^^^H              Snr  ttJt  H^rox  dt  Raman^  292. 

dn  Po^me  Epique,  308^31  li.           ^H 

^^^B               Suixey,  Earl  of  (1517  ?-47),  159  «g. 

Trapp.  Joseph  (1679-1747),  462.           ^M 

^^^H              Swift,   Jonalhan    (1067-1745),    320, 

Trimerone,  lOQ.                                          ^^B 

^^^H                   449-452,  517. 

Triasino,    Gian-Giorgio    (1478-1550),        1 

^^^H              Swinburne,  Mr,  426  note. 

38-41.  64.                                                         1 

^^^H              Sylnf  (Politiozi'fi),  23-26. 

Tritical  E^miy,  -4,  451.                                    1 

^^^^B              Symonds,  Mr  J.  A.,  25  mtt. 

Turia,  Ricardo  de[l]  =  LuiB  Ferrer  de   ^J 

^^^H              JSyphUi^,  44  mle,  99. 

Oardona   or    Pedro   J  nan   de    He^  ^H 

jaule!  see  Morel- Fatio,  op,  ciL  (^.  ^H 

^^^B                TcUe  of  a  Tub,  ^ ,  45 1 . 

c.  1616).  346,  347.                                 ^B 

^^^H              T&Uemant  dos  Eeaux  GM^m  (1619- 

Tyr  tt  Sidon,  255.                                      ^B 

^^^B                    92),  242  not^,  273. 

Tyrius,  Maximus,  22,  43.                        ^B 

^^^^H                 Tambitrlaint,  97  uott. 

^^1 

^^^H              TanDeguy  le  F^vre,  321  nott,  405. 

Underhill,  Mr,  406  ^lote,  454  note^          ^1 

^^^H              Tasso,  Bernardo  (1493-1569),  47»  90. 

Unities,  the  Three,  Books  IV.  and  T.          | 

^^^H               Torquato  (1544-95).  47.  56,  S9- 

pa-^Him.       See    eapecially    Scaliger,           1 

^^^B                   94,   100,  219,  220,  233.  264,  278 

Castelretro,       Comeille,        Ogier,          J 

^^^B                     note,  324,  369.  393,  516. 

Dry  den,   Johnson.                               _^J 

^^^H                Tasaoni,  Alessandro  (1565-1635),  326- 

''  Unity  of  Interest/'  508.                        ^H 

^^^B 

Ugt/tdness  of  the  Stage,  the,  433.             ^H 

1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^f                                            ^^M 

**Vadiuii/'27H. 

Walkr,  271,  322,  375  ^.,  439.  449,           ^^| 

ValJt'flurtJS,  the  Martfuiit  of,  549. 

Walpolo,  Horace,  479,                                    ^^M 

Valdea,  Juan  de  (1500-44),  335, 

Warton,  Joseph,  321  rwU,                            ^^H 

Vaieautim  (written  by  Valoio,  Charlee 

Tbomft»,  179  wofr,  479.                         ^^H 

de    fl671-1747)i    oo     hi«     father 

Watflon,    James    (King's    printer    in          ^^^| 

Adrien),  275, 

Scotland,  1711  -22),  457.                                   V 

Vanbmgh,  403. 

John  (corretpondent  of  Ennniuii           ^^H 

Varuhi,  Benudetto  (1502-65),  40. 

and  Mooter  of  Christ  a),  14.                        ^^^| 

Vftrro,  70. 

'^ —  Thomw,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  161.          ^^^| 

Vftugelas,  a   F.  de  (1585-1650),  240 

W«bbe,  Williani  (/.  c.   1580),  178-          ^^1 

^q.,  257. 

^H 

Vaugbati,  8ir  W.  (1577-164H),  18?. 

Webster,  John,  187.                                        ^^H 

Vanqudin  de  la  Fretnaye,  Jean  (1535- 

Wektcd,   Leonard  (1688-1742),  430,          ^H 

1607),  I2H-I34,  196,  220/222,  223, 

^^H 

246,  27H  votr^ 

VVeiley,  Ch.,  87.                                            ^^M 

m           Vauveiia4>(uei.     Luc      de      Clapiers, 
I              Marquis  de  (17 15^47 )»  521.  522, 
■           VavaiTOur,  FraDv"oi*'»  254  note. 

—  Samuel.  406.                                           ^^^H 

West,  Cilhert,  482  noit.                                ^^H 

Wbately,  98,  470.                                         ^^H 

VegiM,  M,,  66. 

Wbetatone,  George  {fi.  c.  1580),  186          ^^H 

Venk€  Preserved, 

nofe.                                                             ^^^1 

Vcr9m^h   eintr   OrUiachm   Dichtkutisi, 

Wk  wtU  meh  dtar  N^Ham  der  Regdn         ^^H 

552  ,^. 

III    cL    Bertdmmhek    nmd    Pm$k         ^^H 

Vottori,  Pietro  =  Petrui  Viot«rio«  (/. 

er^trt^cke^  557.                                                    ^^H 

c.  1560),  41  nq. 

Wild,  377.                                                    ^^M 

Vpijfi  del  PttrmiMf,  347. 

Wilaon,  [Sir]  Thomas  (M58]],   148-          ^^M 

Vida,    Marco    Girf>latno,    Bithop    of 

^H 

AUia  (1480.1546),   26,   29-37,   66, 

Winchclnca,  Lndy,  421,  478,  4H5.                 ^^M 

68,    70.    129   and   jwU,  203,  213, 

Winatanley,    William     (1628  ?.90?),          ^^1 

455  ".17. 

399,  400.                                                        ^^M 

r,>  rf^  Voniem,  FontcneUe't,  505. 

Wither,  377,  399.                                          ^^B 

Vigmjul-Marville,  275. 

Woodward.  Mr,  IB  not^,                                 ^^H 

Vtllena,  Etin.iuo  de  (138-4-1434),  333. 

Wordsworth,  72  not*,  202.                             ^^M 

Villon,    Franvois    {fi,    e.    1460).    110 

H^orh  of  the  Lmmnl,  the,  406  noU,            ^^H 

iiUt,  281. 

Worsfold,  Mr,  195  m*i€,  437  ^q.                    ^^H 

■           V^iperano  ( //.  c.  1580),  103,  128,  341. 

Wotke,  Herr,  63  ftolt.                                    ^^H 

1          Virgil,  24-26,   30-35,   47,  52  m;.,  74- 

Wotton,  450.                                                      ^^H 

1              78,  86.  122-126,  131,  139,  140,  310 

Wyatt,    Sir   Thomas    (150342),    63,          ^^H 

I              «<7.,  415,  482. 

^q.                                                                    ^^B 

r         DrydciiM  Preface  to,  385. 

Wyoherley,  543.                                              ^^H 

Vi»^  or  Viz^,  Jean  Donncau  de  (I640- 

^^^^H 

1710),  316  noiii. 

Xenophon,  59.                                                 ^^^^^H 

Vitt(»rino  da  Feltre,  18, 

^^^^1 

Vivpa,  Juan  LuIb  (1492^1540),  336, 

Yalden,  495.                                              .      ^^H 

1            356. 

f         Vogelireide,  Walther  von  dor,  36  L 

^^^H 

Zabarella  (Professor  of  Philosophy  in          ^^H 

Voiture»  Vincent  (1598-1648),  246. 

latter  half  of  16th  century  ;  not  to          ^^^^ 

VolUJre,  Franv^is  Aroaet  de  (1694- 

be    cf>n fused    with    the    scholastic           ^^^B 

1778),  2«7  nott,  317,  613-518,  556. 

Cardinal  1 50  year«  earlier),  50  f*Ue.          ^^H 

VoBB,  Gerard    J.    (1577-1649),    267, 

Z^nohU,  309.                                                     ^^H 

1             356-360. 

Zinano,  Gabriele  {JL  c.  1 590),  1 06, 1 07.         ^^M 

1 

Zollus,  397.                                                     ^^M 

1         Wallace,  Mr  A.  R„  532  nott. 

;SiiricherB,  the.  654  f^.                                   ^^^H 

H          VOk  u. 

^H 

•^  be  returned  on 
nperf  ^  •   r 
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